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THE  ADVENTURES 

OF 

CAPTAIN    BONNEVILLE,   U.S.A. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  AND  THE  FAR  WB8T 


INTRODUCrrOBT  irOTIOB 

Whilb  engeiged  in  wrHhig  m  acooant  of  Qte  grand  mter- 
prise  at  Astoria,  it  was  mj  practice  to  seek  all  Idnds  of  oral 
iBfennation  connected  with  the  subject.  Kowhere  did  Z  pick 
op  more  interesting  particulars  than  at  the  table  ot  Mr.  Jda 
Jacob  Alitor,  who,  being  the  patriarch  of  tiie  fur  trade  hi  the 
United  States,  was  acoustomed  to  hare  at  his  board  various 
personB  of  adTenturons  turn,  some  e^  whtxn  had  been  en- 
gageA  in  his  own  great  undertaking;  odiers,  on  their  own 
account,  had  made  expeditions  to  the  Bocky  Moantains  and 
the  waters  of  Gie  Cdninbia. 

Amimg  these  persoBages,  one  who  peonliarly  took  my 
faacy  was  Captain  Bcsmerille,  of  the  United  States  army; 
who,  in  a  ramUing  kind  of  enterprise,  had  strangely  in* 
grafted  the  trapper  and  hunter  upon  the  soldier.  As  his 
ezpe£ti(His  and  adrentures  will  form  the  leEidiag  theme  of 
the  following  pages,  a  few  Inograpbioal  pcutieulars  oon- 
oerwQg  him  may  not  be  unaooeptaUe. 

Captain  Bonneville  is  at  E^ench  parentage.  His  fatlter 
was  a  worthy  old  emigrant,  who  came  to  this  cotmby  many 
years  since,  and  tocA:  -op  lus  abode  hi  Kew  YoA,    He  is  rep- 
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reeeaxtei.  Eta  »  man  not  much  calculated  for  the  sordid  strag- 
gle of  a  money-making  world,  but  poasessed  of  a  happy  tem- 
perament, a  festivity  of  imagination,  and  a  simplicity  of  heart 
that  made  him  proof  against  its  rube  and  triaU.  He  was  an 
exoellent  scholar;  well  acquainted  with  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  fond  of  the  modem  classics.  Bis  book  was  his  elymum; 
<mce  immersed  in  the  pages  of  Voltaire,  Comeille,  or  Radne, 
or  of  his  favorite  ^English  author,  Shakespeare,  he  forgot  the 
world  and  all  its  concerns.  Often  would  be  be  seen,  in  sum- 
mer weather,  seated  under  one  of  the  trees  on  the  Battery,  or 
the  portico  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Broadway,  his  bald  head 
oncoTered,  his  hat  lyii^  by  his  side,  his  eyes  riveted  to  the 
page  of  his  book,  and  his  whole  soul  so  engaged  as  to  lose  all 
ocmscioasnees  of  the  pasang  throng  or  the  passing  hour. 

Captain  Bonneville,  it  will  be  found,  inherited  somethii^ 
of  his  father's  bonhomie,  and  his  excitable  imagination; 
thoi^h  the  latter  was  somewhat  disciplined  in  early  years  by 
mathrauatical  studies.  He  was  educated  at  our  national  Mill- 
tary  Acadmny  at  West  Point,  where  he  acquitted  himself 
very  creditably ;  thence,  he  entered  the  army,  in  which  he 
has  ever  since  continued. 

The  nature  of  our  military  service  took  him  to  the  fron- 
tier, where,  for  a  number  of  years,  be  was  stationed  at  vari- 
ous posta  in  the  Far  West.  Here  be  was  brought  into  fre- 
quent interooutse  with  Indian  traders,  mountain  trappers, 
and  other  [Honeera  of  the  wildemesB;  and  became  so  excited 
by  thfflr  tales  of  wild  scenes  and  wild  adventures,  and  their 
accounts  of  vast  and  magnificent  r^ons  as  yet  unexplored, 
that  an  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  became  the  ardent 
desire  of  his  heart,  and  an  enterprise  to  explore  untrodden 
tracts,  the  leading  object  of  his  ambition. 

By  degreee  he  shaped  this  vague  day-dream  into  a  prao- 
tioal  reaUty.  Having  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the 
requisites  for  a  trading  enterprise  beyond  the  mountains,  he 
determined  to  undertake  it.  A  leave  of  absence  and  a  sfuic* 
tatm  of  his  expediticm  was  obtained  from  the  m^r-general 
in  chief,  on  Us  (Bering  to  combine  public  utility  with  his 
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priTate  projecrts,  and  to  collect  Btatistioal  information  for  the 
War  Department  otmcemiiig  the  wild  ooantriee  and  wild 
tribes  he  might  visit  in  tiie  oomse  of  hn  joumeyinga. 

Nothing  now  was  wanting  to  the  d«4hig  prc^eot  of  the 
oaptam  but  the  ways  and  means.  The  expedition  woold  ze- 
qoire  an  outfit  of  many  tiiomand  dollars ;  a  staggering  ob* 
Btacle  to  a  wddier,  whose  capital  is  seldom  anjtiiiiqi^  mwe 
than  his  sword.  Foil  at  that  boqyant  hope,  however,  which 
bel<»ige  to  the  sanguine  temperamffiit,  he  repaired  to  New 
York,  the  great  foons  of  American  enterprise,  where  there 
are  always  fmids  ready  for  any  scheme,  however  cliimerical 
or  romantio.  Here  he  had  tiie  good  forinme  to  meet  with  a 
gentleman  of  fa^h  reepeotaUlity  and  infliience,  who  had  been 
his  associate  in  boyhood,  and  who  cheridied  a  sohot^ellow 
friendship  for  him.  He  took  a  general  interest  in  the  scheme 
of  the  captain;  iutrodnoed  him  to  oommenrial  men  of  his  ao- 
qnaintaDoe,  and  in  a  httle  while  an  asaocnation  was  formed 
and  the  necowary  fnnds  were  raised  to  carry  the  pn^tosed 
meaBure  into  effect.  One  of  the  most  effioieot  perstsia  in  this 
association  was  Mr.  Alfred  Settm,  who,  when  qnite  a  youtli, 
bad  acoompanied  one  of  the  ezpedititms  sent  out  by  Mr.  Ajrtor 
to  his  commercial  eetablishmenia  on  the  Colnmlna,  and  had 
diBtinguiehed  himaelf  by  his  aotrrity  and  courage  at  one  of 
the  interior  poets.  Mr.  Seton  was  ooa  of  the  American  youths 
who  were  at  Astoria  at  tiie  time  of  its  Emrrender  to  the  Brit- 
ish, and  who  numifeeted  such  grief  and  indignation  at  seeing 
the  flag  of  their  country  hauled  down.  The  hope  <rf  aeeii^ 
that  flag  oaoB  more  {Wanted  on  tiie  shores  of  the  Colombia 
may  have  enttfed  into  Ms  motives  for  engaging  in  the  present 
enteiprise. 

Thos  baolted  luid  provided,  C^otain  Bonneville  midertook 
his  expedition  Into  the  Far  West,  and  was  soon  beyond  the 
Boc^y  MonntainB.  Yeex  after  year  elapsed  wi^out  his  re- 
turn. The  term  of  his  leave  of  absraioe  expired,  yet  no  re- 
port was  made  of  faim  at  headquarters  at  Washington.  He 
was  considered  virtually  dead  or  lost,  and  his  name  wbb 
atritAxitt  from  Hno  army  list. 
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It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  at  the  country  seat  of  Mr. 
John  Jaooh  Astor,  at  Hellgate,  that  I  first  met  with  Captain 
Bonneville.  He  was  then  just  returned  from  a  residence  of 
upward  of  three  years  among  the  mountains,  and  was  an  his 
way  to  report  himself  at  headquarters,  in  the  hopes  of  beinff 
reinstated  in  the  service.  From  all  that  I  oould  learn,  his 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  though  they  had  gratified  his 
curiosity  and  hia  love  of  adventure,  had  not  much  benefited 
his  fortunes.  Like  Corporal  Trim  in  his  campaigns,  he  had 
"satisfied  the  sentiment,"  and  that  was  all.  In  fact,  he  was 
too  much  of  the  frank,  free-hearted  soldier,  and  had  inherited 
too  much  of  hia  father's  temperament,  to  make  a  scheming 
trapper  or  a  thrifty  bargainer.  There  was  s<nnediing  in  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  captain  that  prepossessed  me  in  his 
favor.  He  was  of  the  middle  mze,  well  made  and  well  set; 
and  a  military  frock  of  foreign  cut,  that  had  seen  service,  gave 
him  a  look  of  compactnees.  His  countenance  was  frank, 
open,  and  engaging ;  well  browned  by  the  sun,  and  had  some- 
thing of  a  French  expression.  He  had  a  pleasant  black  eye, 
a  high  forehead,  and,  while  he  kept  his  hat  on,  the  look  of  a 
man  in  the  jocund  prime  of  his  days ;  but  the  moment  his 
bead  was  uncovered,  a  bald  crown  gained  him  credit  for  a 
few  more  years  than  he  was  really  entitled  to. 

Being  extremely  curious,  at  the  time,  about  everything 
connected  with  the  Far  West,  I  addressed  numerous  questions 
to  him.  They  drew  from  him  a  number  of  extremely  strik- 
ing details,  which  were  giv«i  with  mingled  modesty  and 
frankness;  and  m  a  gentleness  of  manner,  and  a  soft  tone  of 
voice,  ocntrasting  singularly  with  the  wild  and  often  start- 
ling nature  d  his  themee.  It  was  difficult  to  conceive  the 
mild,  quiet-looking  personage  before  you,  the  actual  hero  of 
the  stirring  scenes  related. 

In  the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  happening  to  be  at 
the  dty  of  Washington,  I  again  came  upon  the  captain,  who 
was  attraiding  the  slow  adjustment  of  his  etffairs  with  the 
War  Department.  I  found  him  qtuirtered  with  a  worthy 
brother  in  arms,  a  major  in  the  army.     Here  he  was  writing 
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at  a  table,  covered  with  maps  and  papers,  in  the  omter  of  a 
large  barrack  room,  fancifully  decorated  with  Indian  arms, 
and  trophiee,  and  war  dxesaee,  and  the  skins  of  TariooB  wild 
animals,  and  himg  round  with  pictures  of  Indian  games  emd 
ceremonies,  and  scenee  ot  war  and  bunting.  In  a  word,  the 
oaptain  was  broiling  ihe  tediousnees  of  attendance  at  court 
by  an  attempt  at  aathoiBhip;  and  was  rewriting  and  extend- 
ing his  traveling  notes,  and  making  maps  of  the  regions  he 
had  explored.  As  he  sat  at  the  table,  in  this  curious  apart- 
ment, with  his  high  bald  bead  of  somewhat  foreign  oast,  he 
reminded  me  of  some  of  thoee  antique  [Hcturos  ot  authors 
that  I  have  seen  in  old  Spanish  volumes. 

The  result  ot  bia  labors  yraa  a  mass  of  manosoript,  which 
be  subseqaeDtly  put  at  my  diaposal,  to  fit  it  for  publication 
and  bring  it  before  the  world.  I  found  it  full  of  interesting 
details  of  life  among  the  mountains,  and  of  the  singular 
castes  and  races,  both  white  men  and  red  men,  among  whom 
he  had  sojourned.  It  bore,  too,  throughout,  tibe  iini»efls  of 
his  character,  his  iKmhomie,  his  kindlinees  of  spuit,  and  his 
Buaceptibility  to  the  grand  and  beautiful. 

That  manuscript  has  formed  the  staple  of  the  fcdiowing 
work.  I  have  oooasionally  interwoven  facts  and  details, 
gathered  frcnn  various  sources,  especially  fnnn  the  conversa- 
tions and  journals  of  some  of  the  captfdn's  contemporaries, 
who  were  actors  in  the  scenes  he  describes.  I  have  also  given 
it  a  tone  and  coloring  drawn  from  my  own  observation  dniv 
ing  an  excursion  into  the  Indian  ooontry  beyond  the  bounds 
of  civilization;  as  I  before  observed,  hovrover,  the  work  is 
substantially  the  narrative  of  the  worthy  captain,  and  many 
of  ite  most  graphic  passages  are  but  little  varied  from  his 


I  shall  conclude  this  notice  by  a  dedication  which  he  had 
made  of  his  manuscript  to  his  hospitable  brother  in  einns,  in 
whose  quarters  I  found  him  occupied  in  his  literary  labors; 
it  is  a  dedication  which,  I  believe,  possesses  the  qualities,  not 
always  found  in  c<miplimentary  doouments  ot  the  kind,  of 
beii%  mnoere,  and  brang  merited. 
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WHOSB  JKAXOUST  or  ITB   HONOB. 

THOBB    ANXIKTT    FOB    ITS    INTBRBSTS, 

AHD 

WHOSE  SSITSIBIUTr  FOB  ITS  WANTS, 

Hi.TI  BKI«AKSD  BU  TO  TBK  SBBnOK  AB 

T^  Soldier's  fiiti)d: 

tMD  WBOSB  GKKUtAIi  UtBHTTT,  OOKBIAIIT  OHEEBFQUOM. 
MStNTBRESTED  HOBPITAUTT,  Ain>  UKWSABIKD  B>- 

nEvoLmKn,  Kinmx  rim  to  tbi  snui 
iiun'iut  ^ma  of 

THE    FRIEND    OP    MAN, 

THIS  WOBK  IS  DfSCBIBaD, 
■TO. 
tVork,  ISfS. 
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ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN   BONNEVILLE 


CHAPTER  ONE 

0TATB  OF  THE  FUR  TBADB  OF  THB  ROCET  MOITNTAINB 
— ^AHBRICAN  SNTBRPRISB8 — OBNBRAL  ASHLBT  AND  HIS 
A8BOCIATES  —  SCBLBTTB,  A  FAMOUS  LBADBR  —  TBARLT 
RBNTEZVOnS  AMONG  THB  MOUNTAINS— STRATAGEMS  AND 
DANGEBS  OF  THE  TRADE — BANDS  OF  TRAPPERS— INDIAN 
BANDITTI  —CROWS  AND  BLACKFBBT  —  MOUNTAINEERS — 
TRADBRS  OF  THE  FAB  WBST^-CHARACTBB  AND  HABITS 
OF  THE  TRAPPER 

In  a  reoBDt  work  we  hare  given  an  account  of  the  grand 
enterprise  of  Mr,  John  Jacob  Astor  to  eetabliah  an  American 
empoiiam  for  the  fur  trade  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  or 
Or^on  Biver;  of  the  failure  of  that  enterprise  through  the 
capture  of  Astoria  hj  the  British,  in  1814;  and  of  the  way  in 
which  the  ctmtrol  of  the  trade  of  the  Columbia  and  its  de- 
pendencies fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Northwest  Company. 
We  have  stated,  likewise,  the  unfortunate  supineneae  of  the 
American  government,  in  neglecting  the  application  of  Mr. 
Astor  for  the  protection  of  the  American  flag,  and  a  small 
military  force,  to  «iable  him  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  pos- 
session of  Astoria  at  the  return  of  peace,  when  the  post  was 
formally  given  up  hy  the  British  government,  though  still 
occupied  by  the  Northwest  Company.  By  that  supinenees 
the  sovere^ty  in  the  country  has  been  virtually  lost  to  the 
United  States;  and  it  will  cost  both  governments  much  trouble 
and  difficulty  to  settle  matters  on  that  just  and  rightful  foot- 
ing, on  which  they  would  readily  have  been  placed  had  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Astor  been  attended  to.  We  shall  now 
•tate  a  few  particularB  of  sobseqoent  events,  so  as  to  lead  the 
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reader  ap  to  the  period  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat,  and 
to  prepare  him  for  the  circumstanoee  of  our  narratiTe. 

In  atmsequenoe  of  the  apathy  and  neglect  of  the  Anerioaa 
government,  Mr.  Astor  abandoned  all  thoughte  of  r^iaining 
Astoria,  and  made  no  farther  attempt  to  extend  hia  enter- 
prisee  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  the  Korthweet 
Company  considered  themselTee  the  lords  of  the  ooontry. 
They  did  not  long  enjoy  unmolested  the  away  which  thqr 
had  somewhat  soxieptitifHisly  attained.  A  fierce  ocwapetitioa 
eBsued  between  them  and  their  old  rivals,  tiie  Hudson's  Bay 
Ounpany ;  which  was  carried  on  at  great  coat  and  sacrifice^ 
and  oocaaionally  wi^i  the  loss  of  life.  It  ended  in  the  ruin 
(rf  moat  of  the  partners  of  the  Northwest  Company ;  and  the 
merging  <^  the  relics  of  that  establishment,  in  1821,  in  the 
lival  associatian.  Frcm  that  time,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade  from  the  ooast 
of  the  Pacific  to  the  Kooky  Mountains,  and  for  a  considerable 
extent  north  and  south.  They  removed  their  emporium  from 
Astoria  to  Fort  Vancouver,  a  strong  post  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Columbia  River,  about  axty  miles  from  its  mouth; 
whence  they  fmnished  their  interior  posts,  and  sent  forth 
their  brigades  of  trappers. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  formed  a  vast  barrier  between  them 
and  the  United  Btates,  and  their  stem  and  awfnl  defiles,  theor 
rugged  valleys,  and  the  great  weetem  plains  watered  by  their 
rivers,  remained  almost  a  terra  incognita  to  the  American 
trapper.  The  difficulties  experienced  in  1808,  by  Mr.  Heniy, 
of  the  MisBonri  Company,  the  first  American  who  trapped 
upon  the  headwaters  of  the  ColumUa ;  and  the  frightful  h^d* 
ships  sustained  by  Wilson  P.  Hunt,  Ramsay  Crooks,  Robert 
Stuart,  and  other  intrepid  Astorians,  in  their  ill-fated  expedi' 
tions  across  the  mountains,  appeared  for  a  time  to  check  aD 
further  enterprise  in  that  direction.  The  American  traders 
contented  themselves  with  following  up  the  head  branches 
<^  the  Missouri,  the  Yellowstone,  and  other  rivers  and  streama 
<Hi  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  mountains,  bat  frarboie  to  attempi 
tiioBe  gteat  snow-OTOwned  siertas. 
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One  of  the  first  to  Tevive  theee  tramontane  ezpeditiona 
was  General  Ashley,  of  Hiseoori,  a  man  whose  courage  and 
aohieTements  in  the  prosecntion  of  his  enterpriaes  have  ren- 
dered him  famous  in  the  Far  West.  In  oonjnnotim  with 
Mr.  Henry,  already  mentioned,  he  eetablished  a  post  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Y'ellowBtone  Biver,  in  1822,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  pushed  a  rescdute  band  of  trappers  aoross  the  moun- 
tains to  the  banks  of  the  Qreen  River  or  Coloradoof  the  West, 
often  known  by  the  Indian  name  of  the  Seede-ke-dee  Agie.* 
This  attempt  was  followed  up  and  sustained  by  others,  until 
in  1825  a  footing  was  seemed,  and  a  oomplete  ^Etem  of  trap- 
ping organized  beyond  the  mountains. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  ooorage,  fortitude,  and 
perseTerance  of  the  pioneers  <^  the  fur  teide,  who  conducted 
these  early  expeditions,  and  first  broke  their  way  through  a 
wildemees  where  everything  was  calculated  to  deter  and  dis- 
may ibem.  They  had  to  traverse  the  most  dreary  and  deso- 
late mountains,  and  barren  and  trackless  wastes,  uninhabited 
by  man,  or  occasionally  infested  by  predatory  and  cmel  sav- 
ages. They  knew  nothing  of  the  country  beyond  the  vei^ 
cd  their  horizon,  and  had  to  gather  information  aa  they  wan- 
dered. They  beheld  -volcanic  plains  stretching  around  them, 
and  ranges  of  mountains  piled  up  to  the  clouds  and  gUstening 
with  eternal  frost;  hut  knew  nothing  of  their  defiles,  nor  how 
they  were  to  be  penetrated  or  tra-veraed.  They  launched  them- 
selves  in  frail  canoes  on  rivers,  without  knowing  whither  their 
swift  onrrents  would  carry  them,  or  what  rocks,  and  shoals, 
and  rapids,  they  might  encounter  in  their  course.  They  had 
to  be  continnally  on  the  alert,  too,  against  the  mountain  tribes, 
who  beset  every  defile,  laid  ambuscadeB  in  their  path,  or  at- 
tacked them  in  tiieir  night  encam|aaents;  BO  that,.of  the  hardy 
bands  of  trappers  that  first  entered  into  these  regions,  three- 
fifths  are  said  to  have  fallen  by  the  hands  of  savage  foes. 

In  this  wild  and  warlike  school  a  number  of  leaders  hare 
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tpraog  iqi,  originally  in  the  vnjAoy,  gabseqoemlj  parfaiMB 
f^  Aflhkj;  among  these  we  may  mentioa  Smitib,  Fitzpatric^ 
Bridger,  Bobert  Campbell^  and  William  Sablette;  whoe"  ■"^- 
Tentures  and  exploite  partake  o£  the  wildeet  ^xrit  of  romanuk 
The  associatioa  oonunenoad  by  Qeneral  Aflhley  undwwent 
variouB  modifioationB.  That  gentleman,  having  aoqniied 
Boffifiient  f(»tane,  sold  oat  hia  interest  and  retired;  and  the 
leadiimf  spirit  that  eaooeeded  him  was  Captain  William  8nb- 
lette;  a  man  worthy  of  note,  as  his  name  has  becsome  re- 
nowned in  fnmtaer  story.  He  is  a  native  o£  Kentacky,  and 
of  game  deaoent;  bis  maternal  grandfather,  Colond  Wheat- 
ley,  a  companion  of  Boone,  having  been  (me  <^  the  pioneers 
of  the  West,  celelaated  in  Indian  warfare,  and  killed  in  one 
cf  theconteBtsof  the" Bloody  (Jroond."  We ahfdl freqnenUy 
have  oooasiao  to  speak  of  this  Sublette,  and  always  to  the 
credit  ot  his  game  qnalitiee.  In  1880,  the  associatitni  todc 
the  name  of  the  Bocky  Hoontain  Fur  Company,  of  which 
Captain  Sablette  and  Bobui  Campbell  were  prominent  m«m- 
bers. 

In  the  meantime,  the  saooees  of  this  ocxnpany  attracted 
the  attention  and  excited  the  emulation  of  the  American  Fur 
Company  and  brought  them  cmce  more  into  the  field  of  their 
ancient  enterprise.  Mr.  Astor,  the  founder  of  the  associft- 
tion,  had  retired  from  busy  life,  and  the  oonoems  of  the  oomr 
pany  were  ably  managed  by  Mr.  Bamsay  Crooks,  of  Snaka 
Biver  renown,  who  still  officiates  as  its  president.  A  com- 
petition immediately  ensued  between  the  two  companies,  tar 
the  trade  with  the  mountain  tribes,  and  the  trapjni^  of  the 
headwaters  of  the  Columbia  and  the  other  great  tribatariea 
of  the  Pacific.  Besides  the  r^ulu  operations  of  these  formi- 
dable rivals,  tiiere  have  been  from  time  to  time  desultory  m- 
terprisee,  or  rather  experiments,  of  minor  assooiationB,  or  of 
adventorous  individoals,  besides  roving  bands  of  independent 
trsppets,  who  either  hunt  for  themselvee,  or  engage  for  a 
single  season  in  the  servioe  <^  one  or  other  of  the  main 
ooonpanies. 

The  oonseqaenoe  is  that  the  Bool^  Mountains  and  tba 
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nlterioT  r^^ioiis,  from  the  Raseian  poeBMsfons  in  ttie  anth 
down  to  ^e  Spanidi  settleiaents  <^  Oalifoniia,  haTe  been 
traTersed  and  ransacked  in  erery  direotitm  by  bands  oi  inuit- 
en  and  Indian  tradera ;  so  tiiat  Qien  is  soaroely  a  monntaia 
pass  or  defile  that  is  not  known  and  threaded  in  th^  reatles 
nuKrationB,  nor  a  namdeas  Btraam  that  is  not  haanted  hy  the 
lonely  trapper. 

The  Ainerioan  for  otHupaniee  keep  no  eetabHshed  poets 
bey<»id  the  mountains.  Brerything  there  is  regolated  bgr 
lesideiit  partners;  that  is  to  say,  ptutneis  who  reside  In  the 
tramcntaae  oouutiT',  bat  who  more  about  trotn  [daoe  to  plaoe^ 
eittier  with  Indian  tribes,  whose  traflSo  they  wish  to  monopo- 
be,  or  with  main  bodies  of  their  own  men,  whom  thety  era- 
ploy  in  trading  and  trapinng.  In  the  meantime,  they  detach 
bands,  ot  "brigades,*'  as  they  are  termed,  tA  trappers  in  Ta- 
rioQB  direoti<ni8,  aasigning  to  eaoh  a  portion  of  oountry  as  a 
hnnting  <a  trapping  gronnd.  In  the  mtmths  of  Jtme  and 
July,  when  there  is  an  inteiral  between  the  hunting  seasons, 
a  general  rendesvoas  is  held,  at  some  derignated  plaoe  in  the 
Bunmtains,  where  the  affairs  of  the  past  year  are  settled  by 
the  resident  partners,  and  the  plans  for  the  foDowiog  year 
arranged. 

To  this  rendezvous  repair  the  various  brigades  of  trappers 
from  their  widely  separated  honting  grounds,  bringing  in  the 
products  of  their  year's  campaign.  Hither  also  repair  the  In- 
dian tribes  accustomed  to  traSSo  th^  peltries  with  the  c<nQ- 
pMiy.  Bands  ot  free  trappers  resort  fai&er  also,  to  sell  the 
furs  they  have  oolleoted ;  or  to  eng^e  their  servioee  for  the 


To  this  rendezvous  the  company  sends  annoally  a  ocmvoy 
<^  sapphee  from  its  establishment  on  the  Atlantio  frmtier, 
under  the  guidance  of  some  experienced  partner  or  <^cer. 
On  tite  arrival  of  this  convoy,  the  residfsit  partner  at  tbe 
rendesvoDB  depedods  to  set  all  his  next  year's  machinery  In 
mowm. 

Kow  as  the  rival  ocanpanies  keep  a  vigilant  eye  open  eadi 
e4ihsr,  and  are  anxkniB  to  discover  each  other's  plans  and 
•••B-V0L.XI. 
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moTdmenia,  the;-  generally  oontriTe  to  hold  Qiar  annual  as- 
eemUages  at  no  great  distance  apart.  An  eager  oompetitim 
eidste  also  between  their  reepeotire  otrnvoyBfA  supplies,  which 
shall  first  reach  its  place  ot  reDdezroos.  For  this  purpose 
they  set  off  with  the  first  appefuraoce  of  grass  on  the  Atlantic 
frontier,  and  push  with  all  diligence  for  the  mountains.  The 
compemy  that  can  first  c^ien  its  tempting  supphes  of  ooffee, 
tobacco,  ammunition,  scarlet  cloth,  blankets,  bright  shawls, 
and  ghtterii^  trinkets,  has  the  greatest  chance  to  get  all  the 
peltries  and  furs  of  the  Indians  and  free  trappers,  and  to  en- 
gage their  services  for  the  next  season.  It  is  able,  also,  to 
fit  out  and  dispatch  its  own  trappers  the  soonest,  so  as  to  get 
the  start  of  its  ocHupetitors,  and  to  hare  the  first  dash  into 
the  hunting  and  trapping  grounds. 

A  new  species  of  strat^y  has  sprung  oat  of  this  huntii^; 
and  trapping  competition.  The  constant  study  <^  the  ririd 
bands  is  to  forestall  and  outwit  each  other;  to  sapidant  each 
other  in  the  good- will  and  custom  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  to 
cross  each  other's  plans;  to  mislead  each  other  as  to  routes; 
in  a  word,  next  to  his  own  advantf^,  the  study  of  the  In- 
dian trader  is  the  disadvantage  of  bis  competitor. 

The  influx  of  this  wandering  trade  has  had  its  effecte  oa 
the  habits  of  the  mountain  tribes.  They  have  found  the 
trappii^  of  the  beaver  their  most  profitable  species  of  hunt- 
ing; and  the  traffic  with  the  white  man  has  opened  to  them 
sourcee  of  luxury  of  Wiich  they  previously  had  no  idea.  The 
introduction  of  firearms  has  rendered  them  more  successful 
hunters,  but  at  the  same  time  more  formidable  foes;  some  of 
them,  incorrigibly  savage  and  warlike  in  their  nature,  have 
found  the  expeditions  of  the  fur  traders  grand  objecte  of 
profitable  adventure.  To  waylay  and  harass  a  band  of  trap- 
pers with  their  pack-horses,  when  embarrassed  in  the  rugged 
defiles  of  the  mountains,  has  become  as  favorite  an  exploit 
with  these  Indians  as  the  plunder  of  a  caravan  to  the  Arab 
of  the  desert.  The  Crows  and  Blackfeet,  who  were  such  tu- 
tors in  the  path  of  the  early  adventurers  to  Astoria,  still  con- 
tinue their  predatory  habits,  but  seem  to  have  broof^t  them 
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to  greater  system.  Tbey  know  the  rontee  and  rworta  of  th« 
trappers;  when  to  waylay  them  cm  their  journeys;  where  to 
find  them  the  fai  fannting  seaeonB,  and  where  to  horer  abcnit 
them  in  winter  quarters.  The  life  of  a  trappet,  therefore 
is  a  perpetnal  state  militant,  and  he  must  sleep  with  Us 
weapons  in  his  hands. 

A  new  order  of  trappers  and  tradera,  also,  has  grown  oat 
of  this  system  of  things.  In  the  old  times  <rftiie  great  Korth- 
west  Ccnnpany,  when  the  trade  in  fnrs  was  poiBDod  chiefly 
abont  the  lakes  and  rivers,  the  expeditions  were  cairied  on  in 
batteonx  and  canoes.  The  voyageors  or  boatmen  were  the 
rank  and  file  in  the  serrice  of  tiie  trader,  and  even  the  hardy 
"men of  the  north,"  t^ose  great  mffiersand  game  birds,  were 
fam  to  be  paddled  from  point  to  pcnbt  of  their  migrattons, 

A  totally  different  class  has  now  spnn^  np — "the  Moun- 
twbeers,"  the  traders  and  trappers  that  scale  the  vast  moun- 
tain chains,  and  pursue  their  hazardous  rocataons  amid  th^ 
wild  recesses.  They  move  from  place  to  pdace  on  horseback. 
The  equestrian  exercises,  therefore,  in  which  &ey  are  en- 
gaged, the  nature  of  the  countries  they  traverse,  vast  plains 
and  mountains,  purs  and  exhilarating  in  atmospheric  quali- 
ties, seem  to  make  them  physically  and  mentally  a  more  lively 
and  mercorial  race  than  the  fur  traders  and  trappers  (rf  former 
days,  the  self-vaunting  "men  of  the  north."  A  man  who 
bestrides  a  horse  must  be  essentially  di£Eerent  from  a  man 
who  cowers  in  a  canoe.  We  find  them,  accordingly,  hardy, 
lithe,  Tigorous,  and  active ;  ertravt^ant  in  word,  in  thought, 
and  deed;  heedless  of  hardship;  daring  of  danger;  [nodigEiI 
of  the  present,  and  thoughtless  of  the  futm«. 

A  diSer^ice  is  to  be  perceived  eren  between  these  moun- 
tain hunters  and  thoee  of  the  lower  regions  along  the  waters 
of  the  HiBsouri.  The  latter,  generally  French  Creoles,  live 
comfortaHIy  in  cabins  and  Ic^-hnts,  well  sheltered  from  the 
inclfflnencies  of  liie  seasons.  They  are  within  the  reach  oC 
frequent  supplim  from  the  settlements;  their  life  is  com^ 
paratively  free  from  danger,  and  from  most  ot  the  vioissl- 
tndee  of  the  upper  wtidemess.    The  oonsequenoe  is  that  they 
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ate  lees  hardy,  self-dependent  and  'game-epirited  than  the 
mountaineer.  If  the  latter  by  chance  comee  among  them  on 
his  way  to  and  from  the  Bettlements,  he  is  like  a  game-oock 
among  the  common  roosterB  of  the  poultry-yard.  Aocua- 
tomed  to  live  in  tents,  or  to  bivouac  in  the  open  air,  he  de- 
spises the  comforts  and  ia  impatient  of  the  confinement  of  the 
U^-house.  If  his  meal  is  not  ready  in  season,  he  takes  his 
rifle,  hies  to  the  forest  or  prairie,  shoots  his  own  game,  tights 
his  fire,  and  cooks  his  repast.  With  his  horse  and  his  rifie, 
he  is  independent  of  the  world  and  spurns  at  all  its  restraints. 
The  very  superintendents  at  the  lower  posts  will  not  put  him 
to  mess  with  the  common  men,  the  hirelii^^  of  the  eetablish- 
ment,  but  treat  him  as  something  superior. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  claas  of  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
saj^  Captain  Bonneville,  who  lead  a  life  of  more  continued 
exertion,  peril,  and  excitement,  eind  who  are  more  enamored 
of  th^  occapatioDS,  than  the  free  trappers  of  the  West.  No 
toil,  no  danger,  no  privation  can  turn  the  trapper  from  his 
pursuit.  His  passionate  excitement  at  times  resembles  a 
mania.  In  vain  may  the  most  vigilant  and  cruel  savages 
beset  his  path ;  in  vain  may  rocks  and  precipices  and  wintry 
torrents  oppose  his  progress ;  let  but  a  dngle  track  of  a  beaver 
meet  his  eye,  and  be  forgets  all  dangers  find  defies  all  diffi- 
culties. At  times,  be  may  be  seen  with  his  traps  on  his 
shoulder,  buffeting  his  way  across  rapid  streams,  amid  float- 
ing blocks  of  ioe;  at  other  times,  he  is  to  be  found  with  his 
traps  swung  on  bis  back  clambering  the  most  ru^ed  moun- 
tains, scaling  or  descending  the  most  frightful  precipices, 
searching,  by  routes  inaccessible  to  the  horse,  and  never  be- 
fore trodden  by  white  man,  for  springs  and  lakes  unknown 
to  hia  comradee,  and  where  he  may  meet  with  his  favorite 
game.  Such  is  the  mountaineer,  the  hardy  trapper  of  the 
West ;  and  such,  as  we  have  slightly  sketched  it,  is  the  wild, 
Bobin  Hood  kind  of  life,  with  all  its  strange  and  motley  popu- 
lace, now  existing  in  full  vigor  among  the  Kocky  Mountains. 

Having  thus  given  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  actual  state 
(^  the  fur  trade  in  the  interior  of  our  vast  continent,  and  made 
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Um  aoqnainted  with  the  wiH  chivalry  of  the  moontaics,  we 
will  no  longer  delay  the  introduction  of  Captain  Bramevills 
and  bis  band  into  this  field  of  their  enterprise,  but  launch 
tiiem  at  onoe  upon  the  perilous  plains  of  the  Far  West. 


CHAPTER   TWO 

DBPABTTTBE  ntOH  FORT  OSAQE — HODBS  OF  TBAN8P0BTA- 
TION  —  PACK-HORSES— WAGONS— WALKKR  AND  CBRRfi; 
THEIR  CHARACTERS — BTTOTANT  FEEUNOS  ON  LAVNCH- 
INO  ITFON  THE  PRAIBIB8  —  WILD  EQITIPHENTS  OF  THE 
TRAPPERS — THEIR  OAUBOLS  AND  ANTICS — DIFFEBBNCB 
OF  CHARACTER  BETWEEN  THE  AMERICAN  AND  FRENCH 
TRAPPERS — AGENCY  OF  THE  KANSAS — GENERAL  CLARKE 
— WHITE  PLUHE,  THE  KANSAS  CHIEF— NIGHT  SCENE  IN 
A  trader's  CAMP— COLLOQUT  BETWEEN  WHITE  PLVHX 
AND  THE  CAPTAIN — BEE-HUNTEEB — THEIR  EXPEDITIONS 
—THEIR  FEUDS  WITH  THE  INDIANS— BARGAIHING  TAL- 
ENT OF  WHTTB   PLUMB 

It  was  on  the  first  of  tta-j,  1833,  that  Captain  Bonnerille 
took  his  departure  from  the  frontier  poet  of  Fort  Os^ie,  on 
the  Miascuri.  He  had  enlisted  a  party  of  cme  hundred  and 
ten  men,  most  of  whom  had  been  in  the  Indian  country,  and 
fiome  of  whom  were  experienced  hunters  and  trappera.  Fort 
Osage,  and  other  places  on  the  borders  at  the  western  wil- 
demeSB,  abound  with  characters  of  the  kind,  ready  for  any 
ezpeditum. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  transportation  in  these  great  inland 
etxpeditions  of  the  for  traders  is  on  mules  and  paok-hones; 
bat  Captain  Bonneville  substituted  w^ons.  Though  he  was 
it»  travel  throagh  a  trackless  wilderness,  yet  the  greater  part 
of  bis  ronte  wonld  He  across  open  plains,  destitute  of  foreets, 
and  where  wheel  carriages  can  pass  in  every  direction.  The 
chief  difBculty  occurs  in  passing  the  de^  ravines  out  through 
flw  pntifieB  by  strsams  and  winter  torrents.     Here  it  is  often 
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neoeeeaiy  to  dig  a  road  down  the  baokB,  and  to  make  bridges 
for  the  wagons. 

In  transportii^  his  b^gage  in  vehioleB  of  this  kind,  Oap- 
tain  Bonneville  thot^t  he  woiild  save  the  great  delay  caused 
every  morning  bj  packing  the  horses,  and  the  labor  of  un- 
packing in  the  evening.  Fewer  horses  also  would  be  le- 
quired,  and  less  risk  incurred  of  their  wanderii^  away,  or 
being  frightened  or  carried  off  by  the  Indians.  The  wagons, 
also,  would  be  more  easily  defended,  and  might  form  a  kind 
of  fortification  in  case  of  attack  in  the  open  prairies.  A  train 
of  twenty  wagons,  drawn  by  oxen,  or  by  four  mules  or  horses 
each,  and  laden  with  merchandise,  ammunition,  and  provis- 
ions, were  disposed  in  two  columns  in  the  center  of  the  party, 
which  was  equally  divided  into  a  van  and  a  rear-guard.  As 
snb-leaders  or  Ueutenants  in  his  expedition,  Captain  Bonne- 
viUe  bad  made  choice  of  Mr.  I.  R.  Walker  and  Mr.  M.  S. 
Cerr6.  The  former  was  a  native  of  Tennessee,  about  six  feet 
h^h,  strong  built,  dark  o(Mnploxi(med,  brave  in  sinrit,  though 
mild  in  manners.  He  had  resided  for  many  years  in  Mis- 
souri, on  the  frontier;  had  been  among  the  earliest  adventur- 
ers to  Santa  Fe,  where  he  went  to  trap  beaver,  and  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards.  Being  liberated,  he  engaged  with  the 
Spaniards  and  Sioux  Indians  in  a  war  against  the  Pawnees; 
then  returned  to  Missouri,  and  had  acted  by  turns  as  sheriff, 
trader,  trapper,  until  he  was  enlisted  as  a  leader  by  Captain 
Bonneville. 

Cerre,  his  other  leader,  had  likewise  been  in  expeditions 
to  Santa  Fe,  in  which  he  had  endured  much  hardship.  He 
was  of  the  middle  size,  light  complezioned,  and  though  but 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age  was  considered  an  experienced 
Indian  trader.  It  was  a  great  object  with  Captain  Bonne- 
ville to  get  to  the  mountains  before  the  summer  heats  and 
summer  files  should  render  the  traveling  across  the  prairies 
distressing;  and  before  the  annual  assemblages  oi  people 
connected  with  the  fur  trade  should  have  broken  up,  and 
dispersed  to  the  hunting  grounds. 

The  two  rival  associations  already  mentioned,  the  Ameri- 
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can  Fur  Company  and  tiie  Bocky  Mountain  For  Company, 
had  their  several  places  of  rendezvous  for  the  present  year  at 
no  great  distance  apart,  in  Pierre's  Hole,  a  deep  valley  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountains,  and  thither  Captain  Bonneville  in- 
tended to  shape  hia  oourse. 

It  is  not  ea^  to  do  justice  to  the  exulting  feelings  of  the 
worthy  captain,  at  finding  himself  at  the  heed  of  a  stout  bcutd 
of  hunters,  trappers,  and  woodmen ;  fairly  launched  cm  the 
hroad  prairies,  with  his  face  to  the  boundless  west.  The 
tamest  inhabitant  of  cities,  the  veriest  spoiled  child  of  civiliza- 
tion, feels  his  heart  dilate  and  his  pulse  beat  high  on  finding 
himself  on  horseback  in  the  glorious  wilderness;  what  then 
must  be  the  excitement  of  one  whose  imagination  had  been 
stimulated  by  a  residence  on  the  frontier,  and  to  whom  the 
wilderness  was  a  region  of  romance  1 

His  hardy  followers  partook  of  his  excitement.  Most  of 
them  had  already  experienced  the  wild  freedom  of  savage 
Hfe,  and  looked  f<Mward  to  a  renewal  of  past  scenes  of  ad- 
venture and  exi^it.  Their  very  appearance  and  equipment 
exhibited  a  piebald  mixture,  half  civilized  and  half  savage. 
Many  of  them  looked  more  like  Indians  than  white  men,  in 
their  garbs  and  accouterments,  and  their  very  horses  were 
caparisoned  in  barbaric  style,  with  fantastic  traj^iings.  The 
outset  of  a  band  of  adventurers  on  one  of  these  expeditions  is 
always  animated  and  joyous.  The  welkin  rang  with  their 
shouts  and  yelps,  after  iiie  manner  of  the  savages;  and  with 
boisterous  jokes  and  light-hearted  laughter.  As  they  passed 
the  str^^ling  hamlets  and  sohtary  catnns  that  fringe  the 
skirts  of  IJie  frontier,  they  would  startle  their  inmates  by  In- 
dian yells  and  war-whoops,  or  regale  them  with  grotesque 
feats  of  horsemanship  well  suited  to  their  half  savage  appear- 
ance. Most  of  these  abodes  were  inhabited  by  men  who  had 
themselves  been  in  similar  expeditions ;  they  welcomed  the 
travelers,  therefore,  as  brother  trappers,  treated  them  with  a 
hunter's  hospitahty,  and  cheered  them  with  an  honest  God- 
speed at  parting. 

And  here  we  would  remark  a  great  differwice,  in  point  of 
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ohanwter  aod  quality,  between  the  two  ckmes  of  tnippei% 
the  "American"  and  "French,"  as  they  are  called  in  oontra- 
dietinction.  The  latter  ie  Dieant  to  dedgnate  the  French 
Creole  of  Canada  or  LoniBJana;  the  fonner  the  iiKppeitot 
the  old  American  Btock,  f nmi  Ksatacky,  Tennessee,  and 
others  of  the  Western  States.  The  French  trai^>er  is  repre- 
sented as  a  H^ter,  softer,  more  self-indulgent  kind  of  man. 
He  mnst  have  his  Indian  wife,  his  lodge,  and  his  petty  con- 
Tmienoee.  He  is  gay  and  thoaghtle&e,  takes  little  heed  of 
landmarks,  depends  upon  his  leaders  and  companions  to  think 
for  the  common  wetd,  and,  if  1^  to  himself,  is  easily  per- 
{dexed  find  lost. 

The  American  trapper  stands  by  himself,  and  is  peerless 
for  the  service  of  the  wilderness.  Drop  him  in  &e  midst  d 
a  prairie,  or  in  the  heart  (rf  the  mountains,  and  be  is  never 
at  a  loss.  He  notices  every  landmark;  can  retrace  bi»  route 
through  the  most  monotonous  plains,  or  the  most  perplexed 
lal^rintiis  of  the  mountains ;  no  danger  nor  difficulty  can  ap- 
pell  him,  and  he  scorns  to  complain  nnder  any  privation.  In 
eqnip^jtng  fte  two  kinds  of  tra^^rs,  tiie  Cre<^e  and  Canadian 
H«  ^  to  prefer  the  light  fusee ;  the  American  always  graspa 
his  rifle;  he  despises  wiiat  he  calls  the  "shotgun."  We  give 
these  estimates  on  the  authority  of  a  trader  of  long  experi- 
ffiice,  and  a  fore^ner  by  birtii.  "I  consider  one  American," 
SEtid  he,  "eqaal  to  three  Canadians  in  point  of  sagacity,  apt- 
ness at  resooroee,  self-dependence,  and  fearlessneBS  of  Sforil 
In  fact,  no  one  can  oope  with  him  as  a  stark  tramper  of  th» 
wildemees." 

Besides  the  two  classes  of  trappers  just  mentioned,  Cl^ 
tain  Bonneville  had  enlisted  several  Delaware  Indians  in  his 
(aa^oy,  en  whose  hunting  qualifications  he  placed  great  reli- 
ance. 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  travelers  passed  the  last  border 
habitation,  and  bade  a  long  farewell  to  the  ease  and  security 
cX  crriGsitifBi.  The  buoyant  and  clamorous  ^lirits  with  which 
ihey  had  ocnnmenoed  their  march  gradually  subsided  as  th^ 
enteied  ^>an  its  difikmltiei.     They  foond  the  prairies  aatu- 
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rated  with  the  heavy  cold  rains  prevalent  in  certain  seasoDB 
of  the  year  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  w^:on  wheels 
sank  deep  in  the  mire,  the  horses  were  often  to  the  fetlock, 
and  both  steed  and  rider  were  completely  jaded  hy  the  even- 
mg  of  the  l^h,  when  they  reached  the  Eansas  Krer;  a  fine 
stream  about  three  hondred  yards  wide,  entering  the  Uia- 
somi  from  the  south.  Though  fordahle  in  almost  every  part 
at  the  end  of  sununer  and  dnring  the  autumn,  yet  it  wfis  neo- 
eeaary  to  cmstruct  a  raft  for  the  transportation  of  the  wagons 
and  ^ects.  All  this  was  done  in  the  course  of  the  following 
day,  and  by  evening  the  whole  party  arrived  at  the  agency 
of  the  Kansas  tribe.  This  was  under  the  superintendeuoe  of 
Oeneral  Clarke,  brother  of  the  celebrated  traveler  of  the  same 
name,  who,  with  Lewis,  made  the  first  expedition  down  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia.  He  was  living  like  a  patriarch,  sur- 
rounded by  laborers  and  inter^ffeters,  all  snugly  housed,  and 
provided  with  excellent  farms.  The  funotionazy  next  in  ooa- 
sequence  to  the  agent  was  the  blacksmith,  a  most  important, 
and,  indeed,  indiq>ensable  personage  in  a  frontier  communis. 
The  Kansas  r^emble  the  Osagee  in  features,  drees,  and  Ian- 
gu^^e ;  they  r»ae  com  and  hont  the  buffalo,  ranging  the 
Eansas  Biver  and  its  tributary  streams;  at  the  time  of  the 
captain's  visit  they  were  at  war  with  the  Pawnees  of  the  Ne- 
braska, (n-  Platte  River. 

The  unusual  sight  of  a  train  of  wagons  caused  quite  a 
sensatioa  among  theee  sav^ee;  who  l^ronged  about  the 
caravan,  examining  everything  minutely,  and  tmlring  a  thou- 
sand qneetions;  exhibiting  a  d^ree  of  excitability,  and  a 
lively  curiosity,  totally  opposite  to  that  apathy  with  which 
their  race  is  so  often  reproached. 

The  personage  who  most  attracted  the  captain's  atteoition 
at  this  place  was  "White  Plume,"  the  Eansas  chief,  and 
they  ao<ai  became  good  friends.  White  Plume  (we  are 
pleased  with  his  chivairous  sobriquet)  inhabited  a  large 
stone  house,  built  for  him  by  order  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment ;  but  the  establishment  had  not  been  carried  oat  in 
corresponding  style.     It  might  be  palace  without,  but  it  was 
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wigwam  wMiin;  so  titat,  between  the  statelinese  of  hJB  nuui- 
rion  and  the  eqtiaUdness  of  his  fnmitaTe,  the  gallant  White 
Ptmne  [weeented  some  Booh  whimsioal  JnooDgruity  as  we  eee 
in  the  gaiB  equipments  of  an  Indian  chief  on  a  treaty-makii^ 
embasi^  at  Washington,  who  has  been  generously  decked  oat 
in  ooct»d  hat  and  militaiy  coat,  in  (xm^Bst  to  his  breeoh-cloat 
and  leathern  leggings ;  being  grand  officer  at  top,  and  ragged 
TTntian  at  bottom. 

White  Plume  weis  so  taken  with  the  ooortesy  of  the  cap- 
tain, and  {deased  with  one  or  two  presentB  receJved  from  him, 
that  he  accompanied  him  a  day's  journey  on  his  march,  and 
passed  a  night  in  his  camp,  on  the  mar^n  of  a  small  stream. 
The  method  of  eneamping  generally  obaerred  by  the  captain 
was  as  follows.  The  twenty  wagons  were  disposed  in  a 
square,  at  the  distance  of  tfauiry-tbree  feet  from  each  other. 
In  eTBUy  interval  there  was  a  mess  stationed ;  and  each  mess 
had  its  fire,  where  the  rasa  cooked,  ate,  gossiped,  and  slept. 
The  horseB  were  placed  in  the  center  of  the  square,  with  a 
guard  stationed  over  them  at  n^ht. 

The  horses  were  "aide  hned,"  as  it  is  termed;  ibat  is  to 
say,  the  fore  and  hind  foot  on  the  same  side  of  the  animal 
were  tied  t(^ther,  so  as  to  be  within  eighteen  inches  ct  eadi 
other.  A  horse  thus  fettered  is  for  a  time  aadly  embarrasBed, 
but  soOTi  becomes  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  restraint  to 
move  about  slowly.  It  prevents  Ms  wandering;  and  bis  be- 
ing eaedly  carried  off  at  night  by  lurking  Indians.  When  a 
horse  that  is  "foot  free"  is  tied  to  one  thus  secured,  the 
latter  forms,  as  it  were,  a  pivot,  round  which  the  other  runs 
and  curvets,  in  case  of  alarm. 

The  encampment  of  which  we  are  speakii^  presented  a 
striking  aoene.  The  various  mess-fires  were  sorrounded  by 
picturesque  groups,  standing,  sitting,  and  reclining;  some 
busied  in  cocking,  otiiers  in  deanii^  their  weap<HiB;  while 
the  frequent  laugh  tcdd  that  the  roi^h  joke  or  meny  story 
was  g<ni^  on.  In  the  middle  of  th«  camp,  before  the  prin- 
o^ial  lodge,  sat  the  two  chieftains,  Captain  Bonneville  and 
White  Plume,  in  soldier-like  ocanmunion,  the  of^ytain  d» 
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lighted  with  the  tq^ituiiity  of  meeting,  on  social  terms, 
with  one  of  the  red  warriors  <^  the  wilderness,  the  imso- 
phisticated  children  of  nature.  The  latter  was  squatted  m 
his  buffalo  robe,  his  strong  features  and  red  skin  glaring  in 
the  broad  hght  of  a  blazing  fire,  while  he  recounted  astound- 
ing  tales  of  the  bloody  exploits  of  his  tribe  and  himself  in 
their  wars  with  the  Pawnees;  for  there  are  no  old  soldiers 
more  given  to  long  campaigning  stories  ihan  Indian  "braves. " 

The  feuds  of  White  Flume,  however,  had  not  been  coa- 
fined  to  the  red  men ;  he  had  much  to  say  of  brushes  with 
bee  hunters,  a  class  of  offenders  for  whom-  he  seemed  to  cher< 
ish  a  particular  abhorrence.  As  the  Bpedea  of  bimting  prose- 
cuted by  these  worthies  is  not  laid  down  in  any  of  the  ancient 
books  d  veneris,  and  is,  in  fact,  peculiar  to  our  western  fron- 
tier, a  w^ord  or  two  on  the  subject  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  reader. 

The  bee  htmter  is  generally  some  settler  on  the  verge  of 
the  prairies ;  a  long,  lank  fellow,  of  fever  and  ague  complex- 
ion, acquired  fnnn  living  on  new  soil,  and  in  a  but  btdlt  of 
green  logs.  In  the  autumn,  when  the  harvest  is  over,  these 
frontier  settlers  form  parties  of  two  or  three,  and  {wepare  for 
a  bee  hunt.  Having  provided  themselves  with  a  wagon,  and 
a  number  of  empty  oasks,  they ,  sally  off,  armed  with  their 
rifles,  into  the  wilderness,  directing  th^  course  east,  west, 
north,  or  south,  without  any  r^aid  to  the  ordinance  of  the 
AmericEin  government  which  strictly  forbids  all  trespass  upon 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  Indian  tribes. 

The  belts  of  woodland  that  traverse  the  lower  prunes  and 
border  the  rivers  are  peopled  by  innumerable  swarms  of  wild 
bees,  which  make  their  hives  in  hollow  trees,  and  fill  them 
with  honey  tolled  from  the  rich  fiowers  of  the  prairies.  The 
bees,  according  to  popular  assertion,  are  migrating,  like  the 
setUers,  to  the  west.  An  Indian  trader,  well  experienced  in 
the  country,  informs  us  that  within  ten  years  that  he  has 
passed  iu  the  Far  West,  the  bee  has  advanced  westward 
above  a  hundred  miles.  It  is  said  on  the  Missouri  that  the 
wild  turkey  and  the  wild  bee  go  up  the  river  together;  neither 
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in  found  in  the  upper  nf^aa.  It  is  Imt  reosntiy  that  the 
wdd  tuitoj  has  been  killed  on  the  Xebrai^^  or  Platte;  and 
his  tSaveling  competitoT»  the  frild  bee,  appeared  there  aboot 
the  same  iame. 

Be  all  this  aa  it  may;  the  conrae  of  oar  party  of  bee 
honteiB  is  to  make  a  wide  circuit  throi^h  the  woody  river 
bottoms,  and  the  patches  of  forest  on  the  prairies,  matlii^, 
as  they  go  out,  every  tree  in  which  &ey  have  detected  a- 
hive.  These  marks  are  generally  req>ected  by  any  other 
bee  hunter  that  should  oome  upon  their  track.  When  they 
ha've  marked  sufficient  to  fill  all  their  casks,  they  torn  their 
faces  homeward,  out  down  the  trees  as  they  proceed,  and, 
having  loaded  their  wagons  with  honey  and  wax,  return 
well  pleased  to  the  settlements. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the  Indians  relish  wild  honey  a» 
highly  as  do  the  white  men,  and  are  the  more  deUghted  wiiii' 
this  natural  Inxniy  from  its  having,  in  many  instances,  bat 
recently  made  its  appearance  in  their  lands.  The  oonse- 
qnence  is  numberless  disputes  and  oonfiicts  between  them, 
and  the  bee  hunters :  and  often  a  party  of  the  latter,  retum^ 
ing,  laden  with  nch  spoil,  from  one  of  their  forays,  are  aptt 
to  be  waylaid  by  the  native  lords  of  the  soil;  ttieir  honey  to 
be  seized,  their  harness  out  to  pieces,  and  themselves  left 
to  find  their  way  home  the  beet  way  i^y  can,  happy  to 
escape  with  no  greater  personal  harm  than  a  soimd  rib' 
roasiii^. 

Such  were  the  maranders  of  whose  offenses  tiie  gallant 
White  Plume  made  the  most  bitter  complaint.  They  were 
d!liefiy  the  settlers  of  the  western  part  of  Missouri,  who  are 
tbe  most  bmous  bee  hunters  on  the  frontier,  and  whose 
favorite  hunting  ground  lies  within  the  lands  of  the  Kansas 
tribe.  Aooording  to  the  account  of  White  Flume,  however, 
matters  were  pretty  fairly  balanced  between  him  and  the 
oSlendere;  he  having  as  often  treated  them  to  a  taste  of  the 
bitter,  as  they  had  robbed  him  of  the  sweets. 

It  is  but  justice  to  this  gallant  chi^  to  say  that  he  gave 
proofi>  oi  having  acquired  Bome  (tf  the  li^ta  of  cMliiatioa 
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from  bis  praxiBaty  to  the  whites,  as  was  erinoed  in  his 
knowledge  of  driving  a  bargain.  He  reqmred  hard  caA 
in  return  for  some  com  with  which  he  snppUed  the  wcnthy 
eaptain,  and  left  the  latter  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admir^ 
his  native  ehiTabr  as  a  tvave  or  his  aoqaiTed  adroftDesB  as 
a  trader. 
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KATUBB  Ain>  HABITS — DIFFBBKNCB  BETWEEN  THAT  ASB 
THE  **W0OLLT  SHEEP,"  OB  GOAT  OF  THE  HOUOTADTS 

From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  Ha7,  Captain  Bonnerille 
porsned  a  western  courae  over  vast  tmdiil&ting  plains,  desti- 
tote  of  tree  or  ehmb,  rmdered  miiy  hy  occasional  rain,  and 
eat  up  by  deep  water-oonrsee  where  they  had  to  dig  roads 
for  their  wagons  down  the  soft  crumbling  banks,  and  to 
throw  bridges  across  the  streams.  The  weather  had  attained 
tiie  summer  heat;  the  thermometer  standing  about  fifty- 
seven  degrees  in  the  morning,  eariy,  but  risii^  to  about 
ninety  degrees  at  noim.  The  incessant  breezes,  however, 
which  sweep  i^ese  vast  plains,  render  the  heats  endnrable. 
Game  was  soanfy,  and  they  had  to  eke  out  their  scanty  fars 
with  wild  roots  (md  v^^etables,  such  as  the  Indian  potato^ 
the  wild  onion,  uid  the  prairie  ttnnato,  and  they  met  with 
qnantities  of  "red  root,"  from  which  the  hunters  make  a 
very  palatable  bevw^^.  The  only  human  being  that  oroesed 
their  path  was  a  Tfatima  warrior,  retumii^  from  some  soli- 
tary  ezpediticHi  of  bravado  tx  revenge,  bearing  a  Pawnee 
setdp  as  a  trophy. 
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The  ooontry  gradually  rose  as  they  prooeeded  westward, 
and  tiieir  loute  took  them  over  high  ridgeB,  oommauding 
wide  and  beautiftil  proepects.  The  vast  plain  was  studded 
on  the  west  with  innumerable  hills  of  conical  shape,  enich 
aa  are  seen  north  of  the  Arkansas  River.  These  hills  have 
-  their  Bummite  apparently  cut  off  about  the  same  elevation, 
so  as  to  leave  flat  surfaces  at  top.  It  is  conjectured  by  etnne 
that  the  whole  country  may  originally  have  been  of  the 
altitude  of  these  tabular  hills,  but  tfarot^h  acane  procees  of 
nature  may  have  sunk  to  its  present  level;  these  insulated 
eminences  being  protected  by  broad  foundatioiis  of  solid  rock. 

Captain  Bonneville  mentions  another  geological  phenom- 
enon D<^th  of  Bed  Siver,  where  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in 
considerable  tracto  of  country,  is  covered  with  broad  slabs 
ot  sandstone,  havii^  the  form  and  position  of  gravestones, 
and  looking  aa  if  they  had  been  forced  up  by  some  subter- 
ranean agitation.  "The  resembUuooe,"  says  he,  "which 
these  very  remarkable  spots  have  in  many  places  to  old 
churchyards  is  curious  in  the  ertieme.  Ctee  might  almost 
fuioy  himself  amoi^  the  tombs  of  the  pre- Adamites. " 

On  the  2d  of  June  they  arrived  on  the  main  stream  of 
the  Nebraska  or  Platte  River;  twenty-five  miles  below  the 
head  of  the  G-reat  Island.  The  low  banks  of  this  river  give 
it  an  appearance  of  great  width.  Captain  Bonneville  meas- 
ured  it  in  one  place,  and  found  it  twenty -two  hundred  yards 
from  bank  to  bank.  Its  depth  was  from  three  to  six  feet, 
the  bottom  full  of  quicksands.  The  Nebraska  is  studded 
with  islands  covered  with  that  species  of  poplar  called  the 
Cottonwood  tree.  Keeping  up  along  the  course  of  this  river 
for  several  days,  they  were  obliged,  from  the  scarcity  of 
game,  to  put  themselves  upon  short  allowance  and  occaaioa- 
ally  to  kill  a  Eiteer.  They  bore  their  daily  labors  and  priva- 
tions, however,  with  great  good  humor,  taking  their  tone, 
in  all  probability,  from  the  buoyant  spirit  of  their  leader, 
"If  the  weather  was  inclement,"  says  the  captain,  "we 
watohed  the  clouds,  and  hoped  for  a  sight  of  the  blue  sky 
and  the  merry  son.     If  food  was  scanty,  we  r^aled  our- 
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Betres  'with  Ubie  hope  of  soon  falling  in  with  herds  trf  bnffalo, 
and  having  nothing  to  do  but  day  and  eat."  We  doubt 
whether  the  genial  captain  is  not  describing  the  cheerineoB 
of  his  own  breast,  which  gore  a  clieery  aspect  to  ererytiiisg 
aruQiid  him. 

There  certainly  were  eTidenoes,  however,  that  tiie  ooontry 
was  not  alwaye  equally  deetitnte  of  game.  At  one  plaos 
they  obaervBd  a  field  decorated  with  buffalo  skulls,  arraiaged 
in  circles,  ccrree,  and  other  mathematical  figures,  as  if  for 
some  mystic  rite  or  ceremony.  They  were  afanost  innmner- 
able,  and  seemed  to  hare  been  a  vast  hecatomb  offered  up 
in  thanksgiving  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  some  signal  suooees  in 
Hie  chase. 

On  the  11th  of  June  they  came  to  the  fork  of  the  Ne- 
braska, where  it  divides  itself  into  two  equal  and  beautiful 
streams.  One  of  these  branches  rises  in  the  west-southwest, 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  Aricansas.  Up  the  course  of  tliis 
branch,  as  Captain  Bonneville  was  well  aware,  lay  the  route 
to  the  C(mianohe  and  Kioway  Indians,  and  to  the  northern 
Mexican  settlements;  of  the  other  branch  he  knew  nothing. 
Its  sources  might  lie  anmng  wild  and  inaccessible  oHflb,  and 
tumble  and  foam  down  rugged  defiles  and  over  craggy  pred* 
pices;  but  its  direction  was  in  the  true  course,  and  np  this 
stream  he  determined  to  prosecute  his  route  to  the  Bocky 
Mountains. 

Finding  it  impossible,  from  quicksands  and  other  danger* 
ous  impediments,  to  cross  the  river  fai  this  neighborhood,  he 
kept  up  along  the  south  fork  for  two  days,  merely  seek* 
ing  a  safe  fording  place.  At  length  he  encamped,  caused 
ti!ie  bodies  of  the  wagons  to  be  didodged  from  the  wheels, 
covered  with  buffalo  hides,  and  besmeared  with  a  compound 
of  tallow  and  ashes,  thus  forming  rude  boats.  In  these  they 
ferried  ttieir  effects  across  the  stream,  which  was  six  hun- 
dred yards  wide,  with  a  swift  and  strong  current.  Three 
men  were  in  each  boat,  to  manage  it;  others  waded  across, 
pushing  the  barks  before  them.  Thus  all  crossed  in  safety. 
A  march  <rf  nine  milee  took  them  over  bi^  rolling  prairieB 
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to  the  north  fork ;  their  eyes  being  regaled  with  the  welcome 
si^t  of  herds  of  buffalo  at  a  distance,  some  careeiing  the 
plain,  others  grazii^  and  reposing  in  the  natural  meadows. 

Skirting  along  the  north  fork  for  a  day  or  two,  excessively 
annoyed  by  mosquitoes  and  bu£Falo  gnats,  they  reached,  in 
the  evening  of  the  17th,  a  small  but  beantifol  grove,  from 
which  issued  the  confused  notes  of  singing  birds,  the  first 
they  had  heard  since  crossing  the  boundary  of  Missouri. 
After  so  many  days  of  weary  travehng,  through  a  naked, 
monotonous  and  silent  country,  it  was  delightful  once  more 
to  hear  the  song  of  the  bird,  and  to  behold  the  verdure  of 
the  grove.  It  was  a  beautiful  sunset,  and  a  sight  of  the 
glowing  rays,  mantling  tbie  tree-tope  and  rustling  branches, 
gladdened  every  heart.  They  pitched  their  camp  in  the 
grove,  kindled  their  firee,  partook  merrily  of  their  rude  fare, 
and  resigned  themselvee  to  the  sweetest  sleep  they  had  en- 
joyed since  their  outset  upcm  the  prairieB. 

The  country  now  became  rugged  and  broken.  High 
bluSs  advanced  upon  the  river,  and  forced  the  travelers 
occasionally  to  leave  its  banks  and  wind  their  course  into 
the  interior.  In  one  of  the  wild  and  solitary  passes  they 
were  startled  by  the  trail  o£  four  or  five  pedestrians,  whom 
they  supposed  to  be  spies  from  some  predatory  camp  of 
either  Arickara  or  Crow  Indians.  This  obUged  them  to 
redouble  their  vigilance  at  night,  and  to  keep  especial  watch 
upon  their  horses.  In  these  rugged  and  elevated  r^ons 
they  b^an  to  see  the  black-tailed  deer,  a  species  lai^r  than 
the  ordinary  kind,  and  chiefly  found  in  rocky  and  mountain- 
ous countries.  They  had  reached  also  a  great  buffalo  range. 
Captain  Bonneville  ascended  a  high  bluff,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  plains.  As  far  as  his  eye 
coidd  reach,  the  country  seemed  absolutely  blackened  by 
innumerable  herds.  No  language,  he  says,  could  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  vast  living  mass  thus  presented  to 
his  eye.  He  remarked  that  the  bulls  and  cows  generally 
ooi^regated  in  separate  herda 

Opposite  to  the  camp  at  this  place  was  a  singular  phenom- 
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•non,  which,  is  amoDg  the  eariaaWflB  ol  the  ooiuttr7.  It  i> 
called  the  chinmey.  The  lower  part  is  a  OGnical  moond, 
nsiiig  out  of  the  naked  plain;  from  the  Bimmut  ahoota  up 
a  diaft  or  colnnm,  about  one  bandied  and  twenty  feet  in 
height,  fnnn  which  it  derivee  its  name.  The  height  o£  the 
wlu^  according  to  C^itain  B<Hmeville,  ia  a  hondrod  and 
aevanty-five  Tarda.  It  is  oompofled  of  indurated  elaj,  wiUi 
aLtemate  laTera  of  red  and  white  sandstone,  and  xoaj  he 
•een  at  the  distance  of  iqjtward  ci  thirty  mUee. 

On  the  Slst  they  encamped  amid  h^h  and  beetling  diflii 
of  indurated  clay  and  aandsttme,  bearing  the  BwnMance  cf 
towers,  oastLee,  ohnroheB,  and  fortified  citieo.  At  a  distance 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  penmade  csie*g  self  that  the  workg 
of  art  were  not  mingled  with  theee  f  antastio  freaks  of  natnre. 
They  have  received  the  name  <d  Scott's  Bluffs,  from  a 
melanchi^y  oironmstance.  A  nnmber  <^  years  sinoe,  a  party 
were  desoending  the  upper  part  of  the  river  in  canoee,  wheo 
their  frail  barbs  were  overturned  and  all  their  powder  epadled. 
Their  riOee  being  thus  rendered  nselees,  they  were  mialde  to 
proouie  food  1^  hunting  and  had  to  depend  upon  roots  and 
wild  fruits  for  iubsistcoice.  After  suffering  extreroeiy  from 
hunger,  they  arrived  at  Laramie*a  Fork,  a  nnall  trSyutaij 
of  the  norUi  tsanch  of  the  Nebraska,  about  sixty  miles  abovs 
the  cliffs  just  mMitioned.  Here  one  of  the  party,  by  the 
name  of  Scott,  was  taken  ill;  and  his  oompaffld<ms  oune  to 
a  halt,  until  he  should  recover  health  and  sb«i^h  sufficient 
to  proceed.  While  they  w«re«Bearohing  round  in  quest  of 
edible  roots  they  discovered  a  uesh  trail  of  white  men,  who 
had  evidently  but  recently  preceded  them.  What  was  to  be 
done?  By  a  forced  march  they  might  overtake  this  party, 
and  thus  be  able  to  reach  the  settlements  in  safety.  Shonld 
th^  linger  they  might  all  p^nsh  of  famine  and  ezbausticai. 
Boott,  however,  was  incapable  of  movii^;  they  were  too 
fe^le  to  aid  him  forward,  and  dreaded  that  sooh  a  clog 
would  prev€ait  their  coming  up  with  the  advance  party. 
They  det«nnined,  therefore,  to  abandon  him  to  his  fats.  Ao- 
ocDxlingty,  under  intense  (^  seekiBg  food,  a»d  sofb  ohi^lea 
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as  m^ht  be  effioadous  in  his  malady,  tiiey  deserted  him  and 
hastened  forward  upon  the  trail.  They  succeeded  in  over* 
taking  the  party  of  which  they  were  in  quest,  but  concealed 
their  faithless  desertion  of  Scott ;  alleging;  that  he  had  died 
of  disease. 

On  the  ensuing  summer,  these  very  individuals,  yisiting 
these  parts  in  company  with  others,  came  suddenly  upon  the 
bleached  bones  and  grinning  skull  (^  a  human  skeleton, 
which,  by  certain  signs,  they  recognized  for  the  remains  of 
Scott.  This  was  sixty  long  miles  from  the  place  where  they 
had  abandoned  him;  and  it  appeared  that  the  wretched  man 
had  crawled  that  immense  distance  before  death  put  an  end 
to  bis  miseries.  The  wild  and  picturesque  bluffs  in  the  nei^- 
borhood  of  his  lonely  grave  have  ever  since  bcnne  his  name. 

Amid  this  wild  and  striking  scenery,  Captain  BcmneviUe, 
for  the  first  time,  beheld  flocks  of  the  absabta  or  bii^om,  an 
ftniTTiiLl  which  frequents  these  cliffs  in  great  numbers.  They 
accord  with  the  nature  of  such  scenery,  and  add  much  to  its 
romantic  effect;  bounding  like  goats  from  crag  to  cn^,  often 
trooping  along  the  lofty  shelves  of  the  mountains,  under  the 
guidance  of  some  venerable  patriarch,  with  horns  twisted 
lower  than  bis  muzzle,  and  sometimes  peering  over  the  edge 
of  a  precipice,  so  high  that  they  appear  scarce  bigger  than 
crows;  indeed,  it  seems  a  pleasure  to  them  to  seek  the  most 
mg^;ed  and  frighifol  situations,  doubtlees  from  a  feeling  of 
security. 

This  animal  is  commfmly  called  the  mountain  sheep,  and 
is  often  ccsifoonded  with  another  animal,  the  "wodly  aheep," 
found  more  to  the  northward,  about  the  country  of  the  Flat- 
beads.  The  latter  likewise  inhabits  cliffs  in  summer,  but 
desoends  into  the  valleys  in  the  winter.  It  has  white  wool, 
like  a  sheep,  mingled  with  a  thin  growtli  of  long  hair ;  but 
it  has  short  l^s,  a  deep  belly,  and  a  beard  like  s  goat.  Its 
horns  are  about  five  inches  long,  slightly  curved  backward, 
black  as  jet,  and  beautifully  polished.  Its  hoofs  are  of  the 
same  oolor.  This  animal  is  by  no  means  so  active  as  tbe 
bighorn ;  it  does  not  bound  much,  but  sits  a  good  deal  apcm 
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its  hannchee.  It  is  not  ho  plentiful  either ;  rarely  mote  than 
two  or  three  are  seen  at  a  time.  Its  wool  alone  giTee  a  re* 
eemblanoe  to  the  sheep ;  it  is  more  properly  of  tlie  goat  genus. 
The  fleeb  is  said  to  have  a  musty  flavor ;  some  have  thought 
the  fleece  might  be  valaable,  as  it  is  said  to  be  aa  flne  as  that 
c^  the  goat  of  Cashmere,  but  it  is  not  to  be  procured  in  suffi- 
cient quantitieB. 

The  absahta,  argali,  or  bighran,  on  the  otxitrary,  has 
short  hair  like  a  deer,  and  resembles  it  in  shape,  but  has  the 
head  and  boms  of  a  sheep,  and  its  flesh  is  said  to  be  delicious 
mutton.  The  Indians  consider  it  more  sweet  and  delicate 
than  any  other  kind  of  venison.  It  abounds  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  from  the  fiftieth  degree  of  north  latitude  quite 
down  to  California;  generally  in  Mie  highest  regions  capable 
of  vegetation;  sometimes  it  ventures  into  the  valleys,  but, 
on  the  least  alarm,  r^ains  its  favorite  cliffs  and  piecipioeB, 
where  it  is  perilous  if  not  impossible  for  the  hunter  to  f<dk>w.* 


CHAPTER  POUR 
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BLACK  HILLS — THEIR  WILD  AND  BROKEN  BOBNBBY — 
INDIAN  DOGS — CROW  TROPHIES— STERILE  AND  DREARY 
COUNTRY — BANKS  OF  THE  SWEET  WATER  —  BUFFALO 
HUNTmO — ADVENTURE  OF  TOM  CAIN,  THB  IRISH  COOK 
When  on  the  march.  Captain  Bonneville  always  sent 

some  of  his  beet  hunters  in  the  advance  to  reconnoiter  the 
*  DinieiiBions  ot  a  male  of  this  species:  from  the  nose  to  the  baaa  of 

the  tall,  five  feet;  length  of  the  tail,  (our  inohes;  ^rth  of  the  bod;,  four 

feet;  height,  three  feet  eight  inches;  the  horn,  three  feet  six  lochea 

long,  one  foot  three  iuobea  In  oiroumferenoe  at  base. 
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oomttry,  m  well  sb  to  look  out  for  game.  On  the  %i6i  of 
May,  88  ihe  oKravao  was  slowly  joameying  op  the  banks  ol 
the  yebrsska,  the  hunters  oame  gaIlo|ai^  back,  fra-viog  their 
eaipe,  and  giving  the  alarm  cry,  Indiaiisl  ludiansl 

The  captain  immediately  ordered  a  halt :  the  hnnters  now 
came  ap  and  annonnoed  that  a  large  war-party  (^  Grow 
Indians  were  just  above,  on  the  river.  The  captain  knew 
the  character  of  these  eavagee;  one  of  the  mort  roving,  war- 
hte,  crafty,  and  predatory  tribes  of  the  mountains;  horse- 
stectlers  of  the  first  order,  and  easily  provoted  to  acts  ot  san- 
gninary  violence.  Orders  were-aeoordii^ly  given  to  prepare 
for  action,  and  every  one  promptly  took  the  post  that  had 
been  assigned  him,  in  the  general  order  ol  the  march,  in  all 
oases  of  warlike  emergency. 

Bveiything  being  put  in  battle  array,  the  oaptaiu  took 
tiie  lead  of  his  little  band,  and  moved  on  slowly  and  wari^. 
In  a  little  while  he  bdield  the  Crow  warriors  emergii^  from 
among  the  bluffs.  There  were  about  sixty  of  t^em;  fine 
martial-looking  fellows,  painted  and  arrayed  for  war,  emd 
mounted  on  horses  decked  out  with  all  kinds  of  wild  trap- 
jnngs.  They  came  prancing  aloi%  in  gallant  sfyle,  with 
many  wild  and  dexterous  evolutions,  for  none  can  surpass 
them  in  horsemanship ;  and  their  bright  colors,  and  flaunting 
and  fantastic  embelliahments,  gluing  and  sparkling  in  the 
morning  sunshine,  gave  them  really  a  striking  appearance. 

Their  mode  of  approach,  to  one  not  acquainted  with  the 
tactics  and  ceremonies  of  this  rude  chivalry  of  the  wilderness, 
had  an  air  of  direct  hostili^.  They  oame  galloping  ftnwBid 
in  a  body,  as  if  about  to  make  a  furious  cha^^,  but,  when 
close  at  hand,  f^tened  to  the  right  and  left,  and  wheeled  in 
wide  circles  round  the  travelers,  whooinng  and  yelling  like 


This  done,  tbsai  mock  fury  sank  into  a  calm,  and  the 
chief,  aj^roaohing  the  oaptEiin,  who  had  remained  warily 
drawn  np,  though  informed  of  the  pacific  nature  id  the 
maneuver,  extended  to  him  the  hand  of  friendddpb  The 
pipe  of  peace  was  an.tA.eA,  and  now  all  wa*  good  feUowBhiph 
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The  Crows  were  in  pursuit  of  a  baud  of  CheyenneB,  who 
had  attacked  their  village  in  the  night  aod  killed  one  of  their 
people.  Thej  had  already  been  five  and  twenty  days  tm  the 
trat^  ot  the  marauders,  and  were  determined  not  to  retom 
htone  until  they  had  sated  their  revenge. 

A  few  days  previously,  some  of  ^eir  soouta,  who  were 
ranging  the  country  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body,  had 
discovered  the  party  of  Captain  Bonneville.  They  had 
defied  it  for  a  time  in  secret,  astonished  at  the  long  train 
of  w^onB  and  oxen,  and  especially  struck  with  the  nght  of 
a  cow  and  a  calf,  quietly  following  the  caravan;  supposing 
them  to  be  some  kind  of  tame  buffalo.  Having  satisfied 
their  curiosity,  ttiey  carried  back  to  their  chief  intelligence 
t£  am  that  they  had  seen.  He  had,  in  consequence,  diverged 
from  his  pursuit  ot  vengeance  to  behold  the  wonders  described 
to  him.  "Now  that  we  have  met  yon,"  said  he  to  Captain 
Bnmeville,  "and  have  seen  these  marvels  with  our  own  eyes, 
our  hearts  are  glad."  In  fact,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
curiosity  evinced  by  these  people  as  to  the  objects  before 
them.  Wfigona  had  never  been  seen  by  them  before,  and 
they^ramined  them  with  the  greatest  minuteness;  but  the 
calf  was  the  peculiar  object  of  their  admiration.  They 
watched  it  with  intenee  interest  as  it  licked  the  hands  accus- 
tomed to  feed  it,  and  were  struck  with  the  mild  expression 
of  its  countenance,  and  its  perfect  docility. 

After  much  sage  consultation,  they  at  length  determined 
that  it  must  be  the  "great  medicine"  of  the  white  party;  an 
spoliation  given  by  the  Indians  to  anything  of  supematmrat 
and  mysterious  power,  that  is  guarded  as  a  talisman.  They 
were  completely  thrown  out  in  their  conjecture,  however,  by 
an  offer  c^  the  white  mea  to  exchange  the  calf  for  a  horse; 
their  estimation  of  the  great  medicine  sank  in  an  instant,  and 
they  declined  the  bargain. 

At  the  request  of  the  Crow  chieftain  the  two  parties  en- 
camped tc^ether,  and  passed  the  residue  of  the  day  in  com- 
pany. The  captain  was  well  pleased  with  every  opportunity 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  "uusophistioated  sons  of  nature," 
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who  bad  so  long  beMi  objeota  of  hia  poetic  speeoIatkniB;  and 
indeed  Mob  wild,  horse-stealiiig  tribe  is  one  of  flw  most  no- 
t<mous  of  the  mountains.  The  ofaief,  ot  ooorse,  had  his 
SGttlpfl  to  show  and  his  battles  to  reooont.  The  Blackfoot  is 
the  hereditaiy  enemy  of  the  Orow,  toward  whom  hostility 
is  like  a  t^riahed  principle  of  religion;  tea  every  tribe, 
beridea  its  casual  antagonists,  has  s(ane  enduring  foe  wiHi 
whom  there  can  be  no  permanent  reconciliation.  The  Crows 
and  Blackfeet,  npc«i  the  whole,  are  enemies  worthy  of  each 
other,  being  rogues  and  ruffians  of  the  first  water.  As  Hnar 
predatory  excursions  extoid  over  the  same  r^ons,  titey 
often  come-  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  these  casnal 
ecmfiicts  serve  to  keep  fiieir  wits  awake  and  their  paaeoong 
aKve. 

'  The  present  party  of  Crows,  however,  evinced  nothing 
of  the  invidiona  character  for  whidi  th^  are  tenowned. 
During  the  day  and  night  that  thej  were  encamped  in  com- 
pany with  the  travelers,  their  conduct  was  friendly  in  the 
extreme.  They  were,  in  fact,  quite  irksome  in  their  atten- 
titms,  and  had  a  caresfflng  manner  at  times  quite  importunate. 
It  was  not  nntil  after  separation  on  the  following  morning, 
that  the  captain  and  his  men  ascertained  the  secret  of  all  this 
lorii^-kinthiess.  In  the  course  of  their  fraternal  caresses, 
the  Crovrs  had  contrived  to  empty  the  pockets  of  their  white 
brotheta;  to  abstract  the  very  battons  from  th«r  coats,  and, 
above  all,  to  make  free  with  their  hunting  knives. 

By  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun,  ta^m  at  this  last  encamp- 
ment, Captain  Bonneville  ascertained  his  latitude  to  be  41* 
47'  north.  The  thermometer,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  momii^, 
stood  at  fifty-nine  d^fpees;  at  two  o'clock,  p.ii.,  at  ninety- 
two  degrees;  and  at  aiz  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  seventy 


The  Black  Hills,  or  Mountains,  now  began  to  be  seen  at 
a  distance,  printing  the  horizon  with  their  ru^^ed  and  broken 
oothnes;  and  threatening  to  oppose  a  difficult  barrier  in  Idw 
way  of  the  travelers. 

On  the  S6tii  of  Hay,  the  faravelers  enoainped  at  Laiamle'i 
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Fork,  a  clear  and  beaatiful  stream,  rising  in  the  weet-south* 
west,  maintaining  an  avetagB  width  of  twsnty  yards,  and 
winding  through  broad  meadows  abounding  in  currants 
and  goofleberriea,  and  adorned  with  groves  and  clumps  of 
trees. 

Bj  an  obeenration  of  Jupiter's  sateUites,  with  a  Dolland 
reflecting  telescope,  Captain  Bonneville  ascertained  the  ItHigi- 
tnde  to  be  103*  HT  west  of  Greenwich. 

We  will  here  step  ahead  of  our  narrative  to  observe,  that 
about  three  years  after  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating, 
Hr.  Robert  Campbell,  formerly  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur 
Company,  descended  the  Platte  from  this  fork,  in  skin  ca- 
noes, thus  proving,  what  had  always  been  discredited,  that 
the  river  was  navigable.  About  the  same  time,  he  built  a 
fort  or  trading  post  at  Laramie's  Fork,  which  he  named  Fort 
William,  after  his  friend  and  partner,  Ur.  William  Sublette. 
Since  that  time,  the  Platte  has  become  a  highway  for  the 
fur  traders. 

For  BOtas  days  past.  Captain  Bonneville  had  been  made 
sensible  at  the  great  elevation  of  country  into  which  he  was 
gradually  ascending,  by  the  effect  of  the  dryness  and  rare> 
&ction  of  the  atmosphere  upon  his  wagons.  The  woodwork 
shrunk ;  the  paint  boxes  of  the  wheels  were  continually  work- 
ing oat,  and  it  was  neoeesary  to  support  the  spokes  by  stout 
props  to  prevent  their  falling  asunder.  The  travelers  were 
now  entering  one  of  those  great  steppes  of  the  Far  West, 
where  the  prevalent  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  renders  the 
country  unfit  for  cultivation.  In  these  regions  there  is  a 
fresh  sweet  growth  of  grass  in  the  spring,  but  it  is  scanty 
and  short,  and  parches  up  in  the  course  of  the  sununer,  so 
that  there  is  none  for  the  hunters  to  set  fire  to  in  the  autumn. 
It  is  a  common  observation  that  "above  the  forks  of  the 
Platte  the  grass  does  not  bum."  All  attempte  at  agriculture 
and  gardening  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  William  have 
been  attended  with  very  little  success.  The  grain  and  vege- 
tables raised  there  have  been  scanty  in  quantity  and  poor  in 
quality.     The  great  elevation  of  ibeao  plains,  and  the  dz7- 
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nees  irf  tiie  atmosphere,  will  tend  to  retain  these  immenae 
regions  ta  a  state  oC  pristine  wildness. 

In  the  oouTse  of  a  day  or  two  ntoi^  the  travelers  entered 
ti>at  wild  and  brotoi  ixaxnb  ui  the  Crow  oonntiy  called  the 
Black  Hills,  and  hete  their  joomey  became  toilsome  in  the 
extreme.  Bilged  steeps  and  deep  raTines  tnoeBsantly  ob- 
Btruoted  fheor  progress,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  day  was 
^wnt  in  the  painfui  toil  ot  digging  through  banks,  filling  np 
raTines,  forcing  the  wagons  up  the  most  forbidding  ascents, 
or  swingii^  them  with  ropes  down  the  face  of  dangeroos 
jffecipioes.  The  shoes  of  ^eir  horses  were  worn  oat,  and 
their  feet  injiired  by  the  rugged  and  stony  roads.  The 
tmrelers  were  Emn<^yed  also  by  frequent  but  brief  storms, 
which  would  come  hurrying  over  the  hills,  or  throng  tiie 
mountain  defiles,  rage  with  great  fuiy  tor  a  abort  time,  and 
ihffa  paas  off,  leaving  eTerything  calm  and  serene  ^ain. 

For  several  cighia  the  camp  had  been  infested  by  vaga- 
bond Indian  dogs,  prowling  about  in  qu^rt;  of  food.  They 
were  about  the  size  of  a  large  pointer;  with  ears  short  and 
erect,  and  a  long  bushy  tail — alt^ther,  they  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  wolf.  These  skulking  visitors  would  keep 
about  the  purlieus  <tf  the  camp  until  daylight,  when,  tm  Ihe 
first  stir  of  life  among  the  sleepers,  tbey  would  scamper  off 
jmim  tfaey  reached  some  rising  ground,  where  they  wonld 
take  their  seats,  and  keep  a  sharp  and  hungry  watxji  npcm 
every  movement.  The  moment  the  travelers  were  fairly  on 
the  mareh,  and  the  camp  was  abandoned,  these  starveling 
hangers-on  would  hasten  to  the  deserted  fires  to  seize  apoa 
the  half  picked  bones,  the  offal  and  garb^;e  that  lay  about; 
and,  having  made  a  hasty  meal,  with  many  a  snap  and  snarl 
and  growl,  would  follow  leisurely  on  the  trail  of  the  caravan. 
Many  attempts  were  made  to  coax  or  catch  them,  bat  in 
vain.  Their  quick  and  su^dous  eye  cau^t  the  slightest 
idnistOT  movement,  and  they  tamed  and  scampered  off.  At 
leng&  <Hie  was  taken.  He  was  terribly  alarmed,  and 
crootdied  and  trembled  as  if  expecting  instant  death. 
Soothed,  however,  b7  csresses,  he  began  after  a  time  to 
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gstber  oonfldenoe  and -wag  hiB  tail,  and  at  lene^  was  Imtu^it 
to  {oSowoloBB  at  the  heels  ot  his  tjapiota,  still,  howevw, 
darting  aromid  furtiTe  and  suepicioaB  glanoee,  and  erincuig 
a  duposition  to  eoemper  off  uptm  the  least  alarm. 

On  the  fliBt  ci  July  the  band  of  Crow  warrioiB  again 
Aossed  their  palSi.  They  cune  in  vanntii^  and  TBing^mious 
stTle;  displaying  five  Ohefsime  scalps,  Ihe  troidiiee  of  their 
Tan^eance.  They  were  now  bound  hcHnew&rd,  to  appease 
file  manes  of  their  oomrads  l^  these  [oottfa  that  his  deaUi 
had  been  revenged,  and  intended  to  have  scalp  dances  and 
ottier  feriumphaot  rejraoingH.  Captain  Bonneville  and  bis 
men,  however,  were  1^  no  means  diqmeed  to  renew  th^ 
oonfiding  intimacy  wHh  these  crafty  savages,  and  above  all, 
took  caie  to  avdd  their  pilfering  caresses.  They  remarked 
one  [oecaation  of  tiie  Crows  with  respect  to  tiieir  hones;  to 
jffotect  their  hoofs  from  the  sharp  emd  jagged  rooks  among 
which  they  had  to  pass,  tiiey  hod  covered  them  with  shoes 
of  buffalo  hide. 

The  route  of  the  travelerB  lay  generally  along  the  course 
of  Ae  Nebraska  or  Platte,  but  oooafflonally,  where  steep 
promontories  advanoed  to  the  margin  of  the  stream,  they 
were  obliged  to  make  inland  circuits.  One  of  theee  took 
tikem  through  a  bold  and  stem  country,  bordered  by  a  nu^^ 
ot  low  moontainB,  rmining  east  and  weet.  Everything 
aroand  bore  traces  of  some  fearful  convulsion  ot  natore  in 
times  long  past.  Hitherto  the  various  strata  of  rock  had 
exhiUted  a  gentle  elevation  toward  the  southwest,  but  here 
everything  appeared  to  have  been  subverted,  and  thrown 
ont  of  place.  In  many  places  there  were  heavy  beds  of 
white  BandBt<Hie  resting  upon  red.  Immense  strata  of  rocks 
jutted  ap  into  cr^^  and  cliffs;  and  sometimes  formed  per- 
pmdicolar  walls  and  overhanging  precipices.  An  air  o£ 
sterility  prevailed  over  these  savage  wastes.  The  valleys 
were  deelitate  of  herbf^  and  scantily  olothed  with  a  stunted 
speoiea  ot  wormwood,  generally  known  among  traders  and 
tvappers  by  the  name  of  s^e.  From  an  elevated  point  at 
llMir  manih  1hrou(^  this  region,  MtB  travelns  oanc^t  a 
•••0— Vol.  XI. 
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beautiful  view  o£  the  Powder  Book  Monntaiiis  away  to  the 
north,  stretching  along  the  very  verge  of  the  horizcm,  and 
Beaming,  from  the  snow  with  which  they  were  mantled,  to 
be  a  chain  of  small  white  clouds  connecting  sky  and  earth. 

Though  the  thermometer  at  midday  ranged  from  eighty 
to  ninety,  and  even  sometimee  rose  to  ninety'tbree  degrees, 
yet  ocoaaonal  egoto  ot  snow  were  to  be  seen  on  Hie  tope  of 
the  low  mountains,  among  which  the  travelers  were  journey- 
ing; proofs  of  HiB  great  elevation  of  the  whole  region. 

The  Nebraska,  in  its  passage  through  the  Black  Hills,  ia 
confined  to  a  much  narrower  channel  than  that  through 
which  it  fiows  in  the  plains  below;  but  it  is  deeper  and 
clearer,  and  rushes  with  a  stronger  current.  The  scenery, 
also,  is  more  varied  and  beautiful.  Sometimes  it  glides 
raindly  but  smoothly  through  a  i»ctureeque  valley,  between 
wooded  banks;  then,  forcing  its  way  into  the  boscHU  of 
rugged  mountains,  it  rushes  impetuously  throng  narrow 
defiles,  roaring  and  foaming  down  rocks  and  rapids,  until 
it  is  again  soothed  to  rest  in  some  peaceful  valley. 

On  the  ISth  of  July  Captain  Bcameville  abandtmed  the 
main  stream  of  the  Nebraska,  which  was  couttnually  shoul- 
dered by  rugged  promontories,  and  making  a  bend  to  the 
southwest,  for  s  couple  of  days,  part  of  the  time  over  i^ains 
of  loose  send,  encamped  on  the  I4th  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sweet  Water,  a  stream  about  twenty  yards  in  breadth,  and 
four  or  five  feet  deep,  flowing  between  low  banks  over  a 
sandy  soil,  and  famiing  one  of  the  forks  or  upper  branches 
of  the  Nebraska.  Up  this  stream  they  now  shaped  their 
course  for  several  successive  days,  t^iding  generally  to  the 
west.  The  soil  Wfts  Ught  and  sandy;  the  country  mnoh 
diversified.  Frequently  the  plains  were  studded  with  isolated 
blocks  of  rock,  sometimes  in  tbe  shape  of  a  half  globe,  and 
from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  high.  These  singular  masses 
had  occasionally  a  very  imposing,  and  even  sublime  appear- 
ance, rising  from  the  midst  of  a  savage  and  lonely  land- 
scape. 

As  the  travelers  continued  to  advance,  they  became  more 
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and  Toon  Benmble  of  the  elevation  of  tiie  ooiintry.  The  hills 
around  were  more  generallr  capped  witb  anow.  The  men 
eoanplained  of  orampe  and  oolic,  Bore  lipa  and  mouthfl,  and 
vMent  beadadieB.  The  wood-work  of  the  wogtms  also 
irftTMitf  so  maoh  tiiat  it  was  with  difficully  the  wheels  were 
kept  from  falling  to  piecea.  The  oountiy  bordering  npcm  the 
river  was  freqaently  gashed  with  deep  ravines,  or  traversed 
t^  higfa  blaffs,  to  avoid  which  the  travelers  wwe  obliged  to 
make  wide  cironils  through  the  plainB.  In  the  conree  of 
^eee,  tiiey  came  upon  immense  herds  of  buffalo,  which  kept 
BOouring  off  in  the  van,  like  a  retreating  army. 

Among  the  motley  retainers  oi  the  oamp  was  Tom  Cain, 
a  raw  Irishman,  who  officiated  as  oook,  whose  various  blun- 
ders and  e:xpedientB  in  bis  novel  situation,  and  in  the  wild 
scenes  and  wild  kind  of  life  into  which  he  had  suddenly  been 
thrown,  had  made  him  a  kind  of  butt  or  droll  of  the  camp. 
TotOj  however,  began  to  discover  an  ambition  superior  to  his 
station;  and  the  conversation  of  the  hunters,  and  their  stories 
of  their  exploits,  inspired  him  with  a  desire  to  elevate  him- 
eelt  to  the  dignity  of  thdr  order.  The  buffalo  in  snch  im- 
mense droves  presented  a  tempting  opportunity  for  making 
his  first  essay.  He  rode,  in  the  line  of  march,  all  prepared 
for  action;  his  powder-flask  and  shot-pouch  knowingly  slang 
at  tile  pommel  of  bis  saddle,  to  be  at  hand;  his  rifle  balanced 
on  bis  shoulder.  WMIe  in  this  plight  a  troop  of  buffalo  came 
trotting  by  in  great  alarm.  In  an  instant,  Tom  sprang  from 
his  horse  and  gave  chase  on  foot.  Finding  they  were  leaving 
him  behind,  be  leveled  his  rifle  and  polled  trigger.  His  shot 
produced  no  other  effect  than  to  faicrease  the  speed  of  the 
boffalo,  and  to  frighten  his  own  btnee,  who  took  to  his  heeb 
and  scampered  off  with  all  the  anmiunition.  Tom  scampered 
after  him,  hallooing  with  might  and  main,  and  the  wild 
horse  end  wild  Irishman  soon  disappeared  among  the  ravines 
ot  the  prairie.  Captain  B(mneville,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
tiie  line,  and  had  seen  the  transaction  at  a  distance,  detached 
a  party  in  purgoit  of  Tom.  After  a  Icng  interval  they  re- 
turned, leading  tiie  frightened  borae;  but  though  ihey  had 
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Bcouied  the  oountiT,  and  looted  out  and  fihonted  from  every 
height,  the7  had  Been  nothing  of  his  rider. 

As  Captain  Bonneville  knew  Tom's  utter  swkwardneeB 
and  inexperience,  and  the  dangers  of  a  bewildered  Irishman 
in  the  midst  of  a  prairie,  he  halted  and  encamped  at  an  eariy 
hour,  that  there  might  be  a  regular  hunt  for  him  in  the 


At  early  dawn  on  the  following  day  scoots  were  sent  off 
in  every  direction,  while  the  main  body,  after  breakfast,  pro- 
ceeded slowly  on  its  course.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  that  the  hunters  returned,  with  hon«it  Tom 
mounted  behind  one  of  than.  They  had  found  him  in  a 
complete  state  of  perplexity  and  amazement.  His  appearance 
caused  shouts  of  merriment  in  the  camp;  but  Tom  for  <nie 
could  not  join  in  the  mirth  raised  at  big  expense;  he  was 
completely  chapfallen,  aod  apparently  cured  of  the  hunting 
mania  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

KAONIFIOBNT  SOBNERT— WIND  BIVBB  H0T7NTAIKB— TBBAB- 
UBT  OF  WATERS— A  BTEAT  HORSE— AN  INDIAN  TRAIL — 
TBOnr  STRBAHB — THE  GREAT  OBEEK  RIVER  VALLET— 
AN  ALARM — A  BAND  OF  TRAPPERS — FONTRNELLE,  HIS 
INFORMATION — SUFFERINQS  OF  THIRST  —  BNCAUPHBNT 
ON  THE  SEEDS-KB-DSB — STRATBOY  OF  RIVAL  TRADERS — 
FORTIFICATION  OF  THE  CAMP — THE  BLACKrEBT — BAN- 
DITTI OF  THE  MOUNTAINS  —  THEIR  CHABACTEB  AND 
HABITS 

It  was  on  the  30th  of  July  that  Captain  Bonneville  first 
came  in  sight  of  the  grand  region  of  his  hopes  and  antioipitr 
tions,  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  had  been  making  a  bend  to 
tile  south,  to  avoid  some  obstacles  along  the  river,  and  had  at- 
tained a  high,  rocky  lidge,  when  a  magnificent  prospect  bnrst 
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upon  hie  mf^.  To  the  west  loae  the  Wind  Bitot  Honn* 
tains,  yriA  iheir  bleached  and  snowy  nimmitB  towering  into 
ifae  oLoadB.  These  stretched  far  to  the  north-northweet,  until 
tiiey  mdted  away  into  what  appeared  to  be  faint  cloiidB,  but 
which  the  experienced  eyes  of  the  veteran  hunters  of  the 
party  recc^nized  for  ^e  rugged  mountains  of  the  Yellow- 
atone;  at  the  feet  of  which  extended  the  wild  Crow  country: 
a  perilouB,  though  pi^table  r^on  for  the  trapper. 

To  Ae  Bouthweet  the  eye  ranged  over  an  immense  ex- 
tent of  wildemeee,  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  snowy  vapor 
resting  upon  its  horizon.  This,  however,  was  pointed  out  as 
another  branch  of  ihe  great  Chippewyan,  or  Bocky  chain; 
being  the  Butaw  Mountains,  at  whose  basis  the  wanderii^ 
tribe  of  hunteie  of  the  same  name  pitch  their  tents. 

We  can  im^ine  the  Mithusiasm  of  the  worthy  captain, 
when  he  beheld  the  vast  and  mountainous  scene  of  his  ad- 
Tentnrons  enterprise  thus  suddenly  unveiled  before  him.  We 
«an  imagine  with  what  fe^ngs  of  awe  and  admiration  be 
most  have  contemplated  the  Wind  River  Siena,  or  bed  at 
mountains;  that  great  foontajn-head  from  whose  Bpriogs, 
and  lakes,  and  melted  snows  some  of  those  mi^ty  rivets 
take  th^  rise,  which  wander  over  hundreds  of  miles  ot 
vsTted  oountry  and  clime,  and  find  their  way  to  the  opposite 
waves  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

The  Wind  River  Mountains  are,  in  fact,  among  the  most 
remarki^le  of  the  whole  Rocky  chain;  and  would  appear  to 
be  among  the  loftiest.  They  form,  as  it  were,  a  great  bed 
of  mountains,  about  raghty  milee  in  length,  and  from  twenty 
to  thirty  in  breadth ;  with  nig^^ed  pet^,  covered  with  eternal 
mows,  emd  deep,  narrow  valleys,  full  of  springs,  and  brooks, 
and  rock-bound  lakes.  From  thiB  great  treasury  of  waters 
issue  forth  limpid  streams  which,  augmenting  as  tfaey  de- 
acend,  become  main  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  on  one  side, 
and  the  Columbia  on  1l»  other;  and  give  rise  to  the  Seeds- 
ke-4ee  Agie  or  Qi«eai  Kver,  tiie  great  Colwado  of  Ute  West, 
^bei  empties  its  cnn«nt  into  the  Qolf  oi  California. 

Ilie  -Wiod  BtvM  Moustains  eae  notorious  in  hunters'  and 
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trappere'  stories;  tiieAr  rug^^  defiles,  and  the  rough  traots 
aboat  their  neighborhood,  bavii^  been  lurking  places  for  the 
predatory  hordes  of  the  monntains,  and  scenes  of  rough  en- 
ooimter  with  Crows  and  Blackfeet.  It  was  to  the  west  <^ 
these  mountains,  in  the  valley  of  the  Seeds'ke-dee  Agie,  or 
Green  River,  that  Captain  Bonneville  intended  to  make  a 
bait,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  repose  to  his  people  and  his 
horses,  after  their  weary  journeying ;  and  of  collecting  in- 
formation as  to  his  future  course.  This  Green  Kiver  Valley, 
and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, formed  the  main  point  of  rendezvous,  for  ihe  present 
year,  of  fbe  rival  fur  companies,  and  the  motley  populace, 
civilized  and  savage,  connected  with  them.  Several  days 
of  rubied  travel,  however,  yet  remained  for  the  captain  and 
his  men  before  they  should  encamp  in  this  desired  resting- 
place. 

On  the  3ist  of  July,  as  they  were  pursuing  tiieir  course 
through  one  of  the  meadows  of  the  8weet  Water,  they  beheld 
a  horse  grazing  at  a  little  distance.  He  showed  no  alarm  at 
their  approach,  but  suffered  himself  quietly  to  be  taken, 
evincing  a  perfect  state  of  tameness.  The  scouts  of  the  party 
were  instantly  on  the  lookout  for  the  owners  of  the  animal, 
lest  some  dangerous  band  of  savages  might  be  lurking  in  the 
vicinil^.  After  a  narrow  search,  they  discovered  the  trail 
of  an  Indian  party,  which  had  evidently  passed  through  that 
neighborhood  but  recently.  The  horse  was  Eiccordingly  taken 
possesion  of,  as  an  estray;  but  &  more  vigilant  watch  than 
usual  was  kept  round  the  camp  at  nights,  lest  his  f  onner 
owners  should  be  upon  the  prowl. 

The  travelers  had  now  attained  so  high  an  elevation  that 
on  the  ?3d  of  July,  at  daybreEik,  there  was  considerable  ice 
in  the  water-buckets,  and  the  thermometer  stood  at  twenty- 
two  degrees.  The  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  continued  to 
affect  the  wood-work  of  the  wagons,  and  the  wheels  were 
incessantly  fallii^  to  pieces.  A  remedy  was  at  length  de- 
vised. The  tire  of  each  wheel  was  taken  off;  a  band  of  wood 
was  nailed  roimd  the  exterior  <£  Um  felloes,  the  tire  was  then 
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made  red  hot,  leplooed  round  the  wheel,  and  suddenly  cooled 
with  water.  By  this  means,  the  whole  wae  bound  together 
with  great  oompaotnees. 

The  eztr«ue  elevation  of  these  great  eteppee,  whioh  range 
along  the  feet  of  the  Booky  Mountains,  takes  away  fnnn  the 
aeeming  height  of  their  peaks,  whioh  yield  to  few  in  the 
known  world  in  point  of  altitude  ahoTe  the  level  of  the  eea. 

On  the  ^th,  the  travelers  took  final  leave  of  the  Sweet 
Water,  and  keeping  weetwardly,  over  a  low  and  very  rocky 
ridge,  one  of  the  most  southern  spurs  of  the  Wind  Biver 
Mountains,  they  encamped,  after  a  march  of  seven  hours  and 
a  half,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  clear  stream,  ninning  to  the 
south,  in  which  they  caught  a  number  of  fine  trout. 

The  sight  of  these  fish  was  hailed  with  pleasure,  as  a  siga 
that  they  had  reached  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Pacific; 
for  it  u  only  on  the  western  streams  of  the  Bocky  Mountains 
that  trout  are  to  be  taken.  The  stream  on  which  they  had 
thus  encamped  proved,  in  efFect,  to  be  tributary  to  the  Seeda- 
ke-dee  Agie,  or  Green  Biver,  into  which  it  flowed,  at  some 
distance  to  the  south. 

Captain  Bonneville  now  oonsidered  himself  as  having 
fairly  passed  the  crest  of  the  Bocky  Mountains;  and  felt 
some  d^^ree  of  exultation  in  being  the  first  individual  that 
had  crossed,  north  of  the  settled  provinces  of  Mezcio,  from 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Pacific,  with 
wagons.  Mr.  Wilham  Sublette,  the  enterprising  leader  o£ 
the  Bocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  had,  two  or  three  years 
previously,  reached  the  valley  of  the  Wind  Biver,  which 
Ues  on  the  northeast  of  the  motintains;  but  had  proceeded 
with  them  no  further. 

A  vast  valley  now  spread  itself  before  the  travelers, 
bounded  on  one  side  t^  the  Wind  Biver  Mountains,  and  to 
the  west  by  a  long  range  of  high  lulls.  This,  Captain  Bonne- 
ville was  assured  by  a  veteran  hunter  in  his  company,  was 
the  great  valley  of  the  Seeds-ke-dee ;  and  the  same  informant 
would  have  fain  persuaded  him  that  a  small  stream,  three 
feet  deep,  whioh  he  came  to  on  the  ^tfa,  was  that  river.    The 
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captnin  was  oonvinoed,  howeyer,  that  the  straam  was  too 
tBHignificant  to  drain  so  wide  a  yaUey  imd  the  adjacaat 
mountainB.  He  encamped,  therefore,  at  an  early  hoar,  on  itB 
borderB,  that  he  might  take  the  whole  of  the  next  da;  to 
reach  the  main  river;  which  he  presumed  to  flow  betweea 
him  and  the  distant  lange  of  western  hilla. 

On  the  36th  of  -  July  he  commenced  bis  march  at  an  early 
bour,  making  directly  across  the  valley,  toward  the  biUs  in 
the  west;  proceeding  at  as  brisk  a  rate  as  the  jaded  conditioo 
of  bis  horses  would  permit.  About  eleven  o'clock  in  tite 
morning  a  great  ctoud  of  diist  was  descried  in  the  rear,  ad- 
vancing directly  on  the  trail  of  the  party,  l^ie  alarm  was 
given;  they  all  came  to  a  halt,  and  held  a  oouncil  of  wax. 
Some  conjectured  that  the  band  of  Indians,  whose  trail  they 
had  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  stray  horse,  had 
been  lying  in  watt  for  tiiem,  in  some  secret  fastness  al  ihe 
motintains ;  and  were  about  to  attack  them  on  the  open  plain, 
where  they  would  have  no  shelter.  Preparations  were  imme* 
diately  made  for  defense;  and  a  scouting  party  sent  off  to 
reconnoiter.  They  soon  came  galloping  back,  making  sig> 
nals  that  all  was  welL  The  cloud  of  dust  was  made  by  a 
band  of  fifty  or  sixty  mounted  trappers,  bel<sigii^  to  the 
American  Fur  Company,  who  soc»i  came  up,  leading  tbev 
pack-horses.  They  were  headed  by  Mr.  Fontenelle,  an  ex- 
perienced leader,  or  "partisan,"  as  a  chief  of  a  party  is  called 
m  the  technical  language  of  the  trappers. 

Mr.  Fontenelle  informed  Captain  Bonneville  that  he  was 
on  his  way  from  the  oompany's  trading  post  on  the  Yellow 
etoD6  to  the  yearly  rendezvous,  with  re-enforcements  and 
supplies  for  their  hunting  and  trading  parties  beyond  the 
monntains;  and  that  he  expected  to  meet,  by  appointment, 
with  a  band  of  free  trappers  in  that  very  ne^hborhood.  He 
l»d  fallen  upon  the  trail  of  Captain  Bonneville's  party,  jutf 
after  leaving  the  Nebraska;  and,  finHing  that  ^ley  had 
fri^tened  off  all  the  game,  had  been  obliged  to  pufdi  on,  by 
foKwd  marches,  to  avoid  famine :  both  men  and  bones  wen, 
tiierefoce,  much  travel-wocn;  but  this  wsb  no  place  to  halt; 
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the  [dain  before  them,  be  said,  was  destitute  of  graas  and 
water,  neither  of  which  would  be  met  with  short  of  the 
Green  River,  which  was  yet  at  a  oomdderable  distance.  He 
hoped,  he  added,  as  his  party  were  all  on  horseback,  to  reach 
the  river,  with  hard  traTeling,  by  nightfall ;  but  he  doubted 
the  possibili^  of  Captain  Bonneville's  arrival  there  with  his 
wagons  before  the  day  following.  Having  imparted  this 
information,  he  pushed  forward  with  all  speed. 

Captain  Bonneville  followed  on  as  fast  as  ciromnstances 
would  permit.  The  ground  was  firm  and  gravelly ;  but  the 
horses  were  too  much  fatigued  to  move  rapidly.  Afier  a 
long  and  harassing  day's  march,  without  pausing  for  a  noon- 
tide meal,  they  were  compelled  at  nine  o'clock  at  night  to 
encamp  in  an  open  plain,  destitute  of  water  or  pasturage. 
On  the  followii^  morning,  the  horses  were  turned  loose  at 
the  peep  of  day,  to  dake  their  thirst,  if  possible,  &om  the 
dew  collected  on  tiie  sparse  grass,  here  and  there  springing 
np  among  dry  sand-banks.  The  soil  of  a  great  part  of  this 
Qreen  Biver  valley  is  a  whitish  clay,  into  which  the  rain 
cannot  penetrate,  but  which  diiee  and  cracks  with  the  sun. 
In  some  places  it  produces  a  salt  weed,  and  grass  along  the 
margins  d  the  streams;  but  the  wider  expanseeof  it  are 
deacdste  and  barren.  It  was  not  until  noon  that  Captain 
Bonneville  reached  the  banks  of  the  Seeds-ke-dee,  or  Colorado 
(^  the  West;  in  the  meantime,  the  sufferings  of  both  men 
and  horses  had  been  excessive,  and  it  was  with  almost  frantic 
eagerness  that  they  hurried  to  allay  their  burning  thirst  in 
the  limpid  current  of  the  river. 

Fontenelle  and  his  party  had  not  fared  much  better;  the 
chief  part  had  managed  to  reach  the  river  by  nightfall,  but 
were  nearly  knocked  up  by  the  exertion;  the  horses  of  others 
sank  onder  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night 
upon  the  road. 

On  the  following  morning,  July  37tb,  Fonienelle  moved 
his  camp  across  the  river,  while  Captain  Bonneville  pro* 
oeeded  some  Httle  distance  below,  where  there  was  a  small 
but  freah  meadow,  yielding  abundant  pastur^fe.     Here  the 
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poor  jaded  honm  were  tnrued  out  to  grexe,  and  t^ke  their 
rest :  the  weary  joamey  np  the  mountains  had  worn  then 
down  in  fleeh  and  Bpirit;  but  this  last  march  acrosa  the  thirsty 
plain  had  nearly  finished  them. 

The  captain  bad  here  the  first  taste  ol  the  boasted  strategy 
of  the  (or  trade.  During  bis  brief  but  social  encampment  in 
company  with  Fontenelle,  that  experienced  trapper  had  man- 
aged to  win  over  a  number  of  Delaware  Indians  whom  the 
captain  had  brought  with  him,  hy  offering  them  four  hundred 
dollars  each,  for  the  ensuing  autumnal  hunt.  The  captain 
was  somewhat  astonished  when  he  saw  these  hunters,  oa 
whose  services  he  had  calculated  securely,  suddenly  pack  vp 
their  traps  and  go  over  to  the  rival  camp.  That  he  m^^ 
in  some  measure,  however,  be  even  with  hia  competitor,  he 
dispatched  two  scouts  to  lo<^  out  for  the  band  of  free  trappen 
who  were  to  meet  Fontenelle  in  this  neighborhood,  and  to 
Mideavor  to  bring  them  to  his  camp. 

As  it  would  be  necessary  to  remain  some  time  in  this 
neighborhood,  that  both  men  and  horsee  might  repose  and 
recruit  their  strength,  and  as  it  was  a  region  full  of  danger. 
Captain  Bonneville  proceeded  to  fortify  his  camp  with  breast* 
wcffks  of  logs  and  pickets. 

'Dieee  precautions  were,  at  that  time,  peculiarly  necessary 
fnnn  the  bands  of  Blackfeet  Indians  which  were  roving  about 
QiB  neighborhood.  These  savf^es  are  the  most  dangeroos 
banditti  of  the  mountains,  and  the  inveterate  foe  of  the  trap- 
pers. They  are  IshmaeUtee  of  the'first  order;  always  with 
weapon  in  hand,  ready  for  action.  The  young  braves  of  the 
tribe,  who  are  destitute  of  property,  go  to  war  for  booty;  to 
gain  borsee,  and  acquire  the  means  of  setting  up  s  loi^^ 
Bupportiug  a  family,  and  entitlii^  themselves  to  a  seat  in  the 
poUic  councils.  The  veteran  warriors  fight  merely  for  the 
love  of  the  thing,  and  the  consequence  which  success  grnm 
them  amoi^  their  people. 

They  are  capital  horsemen,  and  are  generally  well  notmted 
CB  abort,  stout  horses,  similar  to  the  prairie  ponies  to  be  mat 
wHh  at  St.  Lotus.     'When  on  a  war  party,  however,  tbey  ga 
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<Hi  foot,  to  enable  them  to  skulk  throu^rh  the  ooontiy  with 
greater  secrecy;  to  keep  in  thickets  and  ravinee,  and  use 
more  adroit  eubterfuges  and  strata^mB.  Their  mode  of 
warfare  is  entirely  by  ambush,  surprise,  and  sudden  assaults 
in  the  night  time.  If  they  succeed  in  causing  a  panic,  they 
dash  forward  with  headlong  fury :  if  the  enemy  is  on  the 
alert,  and  shows  no  signs  of  fear,  they  become  wary  and 
deUberate  in  their  movements. 

Some  of  them  are  armed  in  the  primitiTe  style,  with  bows 
and  arrows;  the  greater  part  have  American  f usees,  made 
after  the  fashion  of  those  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
These  they  procure  at  the  trading  post  of  the  American  For 
Company,  on  Marias  Biver,  where  they  trafQo  their  peltries 
for  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  trinkets.  They  are 
extremely  fond  of  spirituous  liquors  and  tobacco;  for  which 
nuisances  they  are  ready  to  exchange,  not  merely  their  guns 
and  horses,  but  even  their  wives  and  daughters.  As  they 
are  a  treacherous  race,  and  have  cherished  a  lurkii^  hostility 
to  the  whites  ever  since  one  of  their  tribe  was  killed  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  the  associate  of  General  Clarke  in  bis  exploring  expe- 
dition across  the  Bocky  Moontains,  the  American  Fur  Ccnn- 
pany  is  obliged  constantly  to  keep  at  that  poet  a  garrisoii  of 
sixty  or  seventy  men. 

Under  the  general  name  ot  Blackfeet  are  comprehended 
several  tribes;  sach  as  the  Sardes,  the  Peagans,  the  Blood 
Indians,  and  the  Qros  Ventres  of  the  Prairies;  who  roam 
about  the  southern  branches  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri 
Bivers,  together  with  some  other  tribes  further  north. 

The  bands  infestii^  the  Wind  Biver  Mountains,  and  the 
countiy  adjacent,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating,  were 
Gros  Ventres  of  the  Prairiea,  which  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Gros  Ventres  of  the  Missouri,  who  keep  about  the 
lower  part  of  that  river,  and  are  friendly  to  the  white  men. 

This  hostile  band  keeps  about  the  headwaters  of  tiie  Mis- 
souri and  numbers  about  nine  hundred  fighting  men.  Once 
in  the  coarse  of  two  or  three  years  they  abandon  their  usual 
abodee,  and  make  a  visit  to  the  Ar^xthoee  of  the  Arkansas. 
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"nienr  toatd  lies  eitber  through  the  Crow  ooontiT',  ancl  the 
Black  Hills,  or  through  the  lands  of  the  Kez  Peroee,  Flat- 
heads,  Bannacks,  and  Shoshoniee.  As  tliey  enjoy  theu 
faTorite  state  of  faostilify  with  all  these  tribes,  their  ezpedi- 
tioDH  are  prone  to  be  oondnctecl  in  the  most  lawless  and  pred- 
atory style;  nor  do  they  hedtate  to  extend  their  maraudings 
to  any  party  of  white  men  they  meet  with ;  following  their 
trails;  hoTering  about  their  camps;  waylaying  and  dogging 
the  caraTans  of  the  free  traders,  and  murdering  the  solitary 
trapper.  The  consequences  are  frequent  and  desperate  fights 
between  them  and  the  "mountaineers,"  in  the  wild  defiles 
and  fastnesses  of  the  Kocky  Mountains. 

The  band  in  question  was  at  this  time  on  their  way  home- 
ward from  one  of  their  customary  Tisite  to  the  Arapahoes; 
and  in  the  ensuii^  chapter  we  shall  treat  of  some  bloody 
encounters  between  them  and  the  tr^pers,  which  had  taken 
place  jnst  before  the  arrival  of  Captain  Bcnmeville  among 
the  mountains. 


CHAPTER  SIX 

8UBI.BTTB  AND  HIS  BAND — KOBEKT  CAMFBELL — MB.  WYETH 
AND  A  BAND  OP  "DOWN-E ASTERS'* — YANKEE  ENTEKPRISB 
• — FITZPATRICK — HIS  ADVKNTCTRB  WITH  THE  BLACKPEET 
— A  RENDEZVOUS  OF  MOUNTAINEERB — THE  BATTLE  OF 
PIERRE'S  HOLE— lAN  INDIAN  AHBUBCADE  —  BUBLBTTE'8 
BETDRN 

Leavtko  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  band  ensconced 
within  their  fortified  cetmp  in  the  Green  River  valley,  we 
shall  step  back  and  accompany  a  party  of  the  Rooky  Moun- 
tain Fur  Company  in  its  ppogreas  with  supplies  from  St. 
Ijonis  to  the  annual  rendeevons  at  Pierre's  Hole.  This 
party  consisted  of  sirty  men,  well  mounted,  and  oondndang 
a  Une  of  pack-horses.  They  were  commanded  by  Captaia 
William  Bnblette,  a  partner  in  the  company,  and  one  of  the 
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matk  aelnv^  intrepid.  And  renowned  leadois  in  tibis  half  odi- 
taiy  kind  ot  aervioe.  He  was  acemipAiued  hy  bis  aaaodaiB 
ki  buiiuimj,  and  tried  oompanim  in  danger,  Mr.  Bobert 
Campbell,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  trade  beyond  the  moon- 
taina,  who  had  commanded  trapping  puiiee  there  in  times 
et  &B  gxeateet  peril. 

Aa  tiieae  wcothj  compeers  were  on  their  roate  to  the 
baatiat,  they  feJl  in  with  another  expedition,  likewise  on  Mb 
way  to  the  monntaina.  This  was  a  party  ot  regular  "dow»- 
•asters,"  that  is  to  say,  people  of  New  England  whot  with 
the  all-penetratii^  and  all-perradit^  spirit  of  th^r  raoe,  were 
sow  poshing  their  way  into  a  new  field  of  enter^vise  with 
which  they  were  totally  unaognadnted.  The  party  had  been 
fitted  ont  and  was  maintained  and  commanded  liy  Mr. 
Kathaniel  J.  Wjeth,  of  Boston.*  This  gentleman  had  con* 
eeaved  an  idea  that  a  profitable  fishery  tor  salmrai  might  be 
estaUished  <»i  the  Cfdnmbia  Biver,  and  ocmnected  with  the 
tar  trade.  He  had,  accordingly,  invested  osfntal  in  goods^ 
ealculated,  as  he  srippoeed,  for  the  Indian  trade,  and  bad 
enhisted  a  nmnber  of  eastern  men  in  his  emt^oy,  who  had 
never  been  in  the  Far  West,  nor  knew  anything  of  the  wilder- 
nenk  With  these  lie  was  lu^rely  steering  his  way  across  the 
emtinent,  undismayed  by  danger,  difBcnlty,  or  distance,  in 
the  same  way  tiiat  a  New  BngWid  coaster  and  his  neighbors 
will  coolly  laondi  forth  on  a  Tt^age  to  the  Black  Sea,  or  a 
whaling  cmise  to  the  Pacific. 

With  all  their  national  aptitude  at  expedient  and  resource, 
Wyeth  and  Ms  men  felt  themselves  com{4etely  at  a  loss  •what 
tiwy  reached  the  frcntier,  and  found  that  the  wilderness  re- 
qoiied  eiperienoe  and  habitades  of  which  they  were  totally 
iMcient.  Not  one  ol  the  party,  excepting  the  leader,  had 
ever  seen  on  Indian  or  handled  a  rifle;  they  were  withoiil 
g«id»  OK  interpreter,  and  totally  unacquainted  with  "wood' 
waft"  and  the  modes  of  making  their  way  among  savE^ 

*In  Uia  former  edittona  o4  tiiia  work  we  have  arrooeouBly  given  tbb 
HSerpriBioff  IndlvMtkal  «e  tfUetrf  eaptftta. 
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hordes,  and  aaboetiiig  themmlveB  durii^  lon^  maroheB  over 
wild  mountaitiis  and  barren  plains. 

In  this  predicament,  Captain  Sublette  found  th^n,  in  a 
manner  becalmed,  or  rather  run  ground,  at  the  litUe  frontier 
town  of  Independence,  in  Missouri,  and  kindly  took  them  in 
tow.  The  two  parties  traveled  amicably  tc^ther;  the  fron- 
tier men  of  Sublette's  party  gare  their  Tanlrae  comrades 
some  lessons  in  hunting,  and  some  insight  into  the  art  fmd 
mystery  of  dealing  with  the  Indians,  and  they  all  arrived 
without  accident  at  the  upper  branches  of  the  Nebraska  or 
Platte  River. 

In  the  course  of  their  march,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  the  parbier 
of  the  company  who  was  resident  at  that  time  beyond  the 
motmtains,  came  down  from  the  lendezrous  at  Pierre's  Hole 
to  meet  them  aikd  hurry  them  forward.  He  traveled  in  com- 
pany with  them  until  they  reached  the  Sweet  Water;  then 
takii^  a  couple  of  horses,  one  for  tiie  saddle  and  the  other 
as  a  pack-horse,  he  started  off  express  for  Pierre's  Hole,  to 
make  arrangements  against  their  arrival,  that  be  might 
commence  his  huntii^  campaign  before  the  rival  com- 
pany. 

Fitzpatrick  was  a  hardy  and  experienced  mountaineer, 
and  knew  all  the  passes  and  defiles.  As  he  was  puisuii^  his 
lonely  course  up  ttie  Green  Itiver  valley,  he  descried  several 
horsemen  at  a  distance,  and  came  to  a  halt  to  reoonnoiter. 
He  supposed  them  to  be  some  detachment  from  the  rendez- 
vous, or  a  party  of  friendly  Indians.  They  perceived  him, 
and  setting  up  Uie  war-whoop,  dashed  forward  at  full  speed ; 
he  saw  at  <mce  his  mistake  and  his  peril — they  were  Black- 
feet.  Springing  upon  his  fleetest  horse,  and  abandoning  the 
other  to  the  enemy,  he  made  for  the  monntains,  and  succeeded 
in  escaping  up  one  of  the  most  dangerous  defiles.  Here  he 
concealed  himself  until  he  thot^ht  the  Indians  had  gone  off, 
when  he  returned  into  the  valley.  He  was  again  pursued, 
lost  his  fftTnaining  horse,  and  only  escaped  by  scrambhi^  up 
among  the  difls.  For  several  days  he  remained  lurking 
among  rocks  and  predpioes,  and  almost  famished,  having 
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bat  eae  ramwming  efaa^e  in  hli  rifle,  which  he  kept  for  ReU- 


bi  ttie  meantime,  SaUette  and  Campbell,  with  their  fel- 
low-traTeler,  "Wyeth,  had  punmed  their  match  unindestedt 
and  arrived  in  Vba  Green  Biver  valley,  totally  nneonadotn 
that  there  was  any  lurking  enrany  at  hand.  They  had  en> 
camped  one  ni^t  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stxeamr  which 
eame  down  frun  the  "Wind  Hirer  Uountaina,  when  about 
nddni^t  b.  hand  of  Indians  biust  npon  their  camp,  with  hor- 
rible yells  and  whoops,  and  a  disoharge  of  guns  and  arrows. 
Happily  no  other  harm  was  done  than  wounding  one  mnl^ 
and  caosing  Bereral  horses  to  break  loose  from  tiieir  pioksta. 
The  camp  was  instantly  in  arms;  but  the  Indians  retreated 
with  yells  of  eznltatitm,  carrying  off  several  of  the  horses 
under  covert  of  the  night. 

This  was  somewhat  of  a  disagreeable  foretaste  of  mou»> 
tain  life  to  some  oi  Wyeth's  band,  aooostomed  only  fo  the 
regular  and  peaceful  fife  of  New  England ;  nor  was  it  aIto> 
gether  to  the  taste  ot  Captain  SuUette's  men,  who  woe 
^liefly  Creoles  and  townsmen  &om  St.  liouis.  They  eoD* 
tinned  their  man^  the  next  morning,  keepng  scontB  ahead 
and  upon  their  flanks,  and  arrived  without  furllier  molesta- 
tion at  Herre's  Hole. 

The  first  inquiry  of  Captain  Sublette,  <m  reaching  the  reQ> 
dezTous,  was  for  B^tzpatrick.  He  had  not  arrived,  nor  bad 
any  inteDigraoe  been  received  concerning  him.  Great  un- 
essiness  was  now  entertained,  kat  he  should  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Blackfeet  who  had  made  the  midnight  r%* 
tack  upon  the  camp.  It  was  a  matter  of  gener^  joy,  ther»> 
fore,  when  he  made  his  appearance,  conducted  by  two  half- 
breed  boqnois  hunters.  He  had  luiisd  for  several  days 
among  &e  moontuins,  until  almoet  starved;  at  length  he 
escaped  the  vigHanoe  of  his  enemies  in  the  night,  and  waa 
so  fortnnate  as  to  meet  the  two  Iroquois  hunters,  who,  being 
on  horsebEick,  conveyed  him  without  fnrtfaer  diffloul^  to  tiM 
rendeevons.  He  arrived  there  bo  emaciated  that  lie  eonld 
tnaroely  be  reoogniaed. 
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The  TfiUey  called  Pierre's  Hole  is  about  thirty  mUee  in 
lei^^  and  fifteen  in  width,  bounded  to  the  west  and  south 
by  low  and  broken  ridges,  and  overlooked  to  the  east  by 
three  lofty  mountains  called  the  three  Tetons,  which  domi- 
neer as  landmarks  over  a  vast  extent  of  country. 

A  fine  stream,  fed  by  rimleta  and  mountain  springs, 
pours  through  the  Tfdley  toward  the  north,  dividing  it  into 
nearly  equal  parts.  The  meadows  on  its  borders  are  broad 
and  extensive,  covered  vrith  willow  and  cottonwood  trees,  so 
closely  interlocked  and  matted  together  as  to  be  nearly  im- 
passaUe. 

In  this  valley  was  congregated  the  motley  populace  con 
neoted  with  the  fur  trade.  Here  the  two  rival  companies 
had  their  encampments,  with  their  retainers  of  all  kinds: 
traders,  trappers,  hunters,  and  half-breeds,  assembled  from 
all  quarters,  awaiting  their  yearly  supplies,  and  their  ordeis 
to  start  off  in  new  directions.  Here,  ^so,  the  eavt^  tribes 
connected  with  the  trade,  the  Nez  Peroes  or  Chopunnish  In- 
dians, and  Jlatheads,  had  pitched  their  lodges  beside  the 
streams,  and  with  their  squaws  awaited  the  distribution  <^ 
goods  and  finery.  There  was,  moreover,  a  band  of  fifteen 
free  trappers,  commanded  by  a  gallant  leader  from  Arkan- 
sas, named  Sinclair,  who  held  their  encampment  a  little  apart 
irom  the  rest.  Such  was  the  wild  and  heterogeneous  aasem- 
l>lage,  amounting  to  several  hundred  men,  civilized  and  sav- 
age, distributed  in  tente  and  lodges  in  the  several  camps. 

The  arrival  of  Captain  Sublette  with  supplies  put  the 
Bocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  in  full  activity.  The  wares 
and  merchandise  were  quickly  opened,  and  as  quickly  dis- 
posed of  to  trappers  and  Indians;  the  usual  excitement  and 
revelry  took  place,  after  which  all  hands  began  to  disprase  to 
ih»r  several  destinations. 

On  the  I7th  of  July,  a  small  brigade  of  fourteen  trappers, 
led  by  Milton  Sublette,  brother  of  the  captain,  set  out  vriUi  the 
Intention  of  proceeding  to  the  southwest.  They  were  acoom- 
panied  by  Sinclair  and  his  fifteen  free  trappers;  Wyeth,  also, 
and  his  New  England  band  d  beaver  hunters  and  salmon 
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fiehers,  now  dwindled  down  to  eleven,  kxA  tiiis  opportunily 
to  prosecnte  their  cruiee  in  tbe  wildemeas,  aooompanied  witb 
such  experienced  pilots.  On  the  first  day  they  proceeded 
about  ^ht  miles  to  the  soatheast,  and  enoamped  for  tho 
night,  still  in  the  valley  of  Pierre's  Hole.  On  the  following 
mOTning,  just  as  they  were  nuBUtg  tiieir  camp,  they  observed 
a  long  line  of  people  pouring  down  a  defile  of  the  moontains. 
They  at  first  supposed  them  to  be  Fontenelle  and  his  party, 
whose  arrival  had  been  daily  expected.  Wyeth,  however, 
reoonnoitered  them  with  a  spyglass,  and  soon  perceived  they 
were  Indians.  They  wore  divided  into  two  parties,  forming, 
in  the  whole,  about  <ma  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  men, 
women,  and  children.  Seme  were  oa  h««eback,  fantastio* 
ally  painted  and  arrayed,  with  scarlet  blankets  fluttering  in 
the  wind.  The  greats  part,  however,  were  on  foot.  They 
had  penjetved  tiie  trappeis  before  they  were  themselves  dis- 
covered, and  oame  down  yelling  and  whooping  into  tbd 
plain.  On  nearer  approach,  they  were  asoertained  to  be 
Blackfeet. 

One  of  tiie  trappers  of  Sublette's  br^ptde,  a  half-breed* 
named  Antcsne  GKidin,  now  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
forth  as  if  to  hold  a  conference.  He  was  the  eon  a£  an  Iro- 
quois hunter,  who  had  been  cruelly  murdered  by  the  Black* 
feet  at  a  small  stream  below  the  mountains,  ^vhich  still  bears 
his  name.  In  company  with  Antoine  rode  forth  a  Fla^ead 
Indian,  whose  once  powerful  tribe  had  been  completely  broken 
down  in  their  wars  with  the  Blaokfeet.  Both  of  them,  there- 
fore, cherished  the  most  vengeful  hostility  E^ainst  these  ma- 
landers  of  the  mountains.  The  Blackfeet  came  to  a  halt. 
One  <tf  13ie  chiefs  advaaoed  singly  and  imanned,  bearing  the 
pipe  of  peace.  This  overture  was  certainly  pacific;  but  An- 
toine  and  tlie  Flathead  were  predisposed  to  hostili^,  and 
pretended  to  consider  it  a  treacherous  movement. 

"Is  your  piece  ohargedf*  said  Antoine  to  bis  red  oom* 
pamon. 

"tth." 

"Then  ooelc  ft  ukl  follow  me.** 
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They  met  ibe  Blackfoot  chief  half-way,  irbo  extended  his 
hand  in  friendship.     Antoine  grasped  it. 

"Fire  I"  cried  he. 

The  Flathead  leveled  his  piece  and  brought  the  Blackfoot 
to  the  grotmd.  Antoine  snatched  off  his  scarlet  blanket, 
which  was  richly  ornamented,  and  galloped  off  with  it  as  a 
trophy  to  the  camp,  the  buUets  of  the  enemy  whistling  after 
him.  The  Indians  immediately  threw  themselres  into  the 
edge  of  a  Bwamp,  among  willows  and  oottonwood  trees, 
interwoven  with  vines.  Here  they  began  to  fortify  them- 
selves; the  women  d^ging  a  trench,  and  throwing  up  a 
breastwork  of  logs  and  branches,  deep  hid  in  the  bo8(Hn  of 
the  wood,  while  the  warriors  skirmished  at  the  edge  to  keep 
the  trappers  at  bay. 

The  latter  took  their  station  in  a  ravine  in  front,  whence 
they  kept  up  a  scattering  fire.  As  to  Wyeth,  and  his  httle 
band  of  "down-eaaters, "  they  were  perfectly  astonnded  by 
tiiis  seoond  specimen  of  life  in  the  wildemeea;  the  men,  be- 
ing especially  unused  to  bush  fightii^  and  the  use  of  the 
rifle,  were  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  Wyeth,  however,  acted 
as  a  skillful  commander.  He  got  all  his  horses  into  camp 
and  secured  them;  then,  making  a  breastwork  of  his  pacte 
of  goods,  he  charged  his  men  to  remain  in  garrison,  and  not 
to  stir  out  of  their  fort.  For  himself,  he  mingled  with  the 
other  leaders,  determined  to  take  his  share  in  the  conflict. 

In  the  meantime,  an  express  had  been  sent  off  to  the  ren- 
dezvOQS  for  re-enforcements.  Captain  Sublette  and  his  asso- 
ciate, Campbell,  were  at  their  camp  when  the  express  cEime 
galloinng  across  the  plain,  wavii^  his  csp,  and  giving  the 
alarm:  "Blackfeetl  Blackfeett  a  fight  in  the  upper  part  of 
tiie  valley! — ^to  armsl  to  aims!" 

The  alarm  was  passed  from  camp  to  camp.  It  was  a 
common  cause.  Every  one  turned  out  with  horse  and  rifle. 
The  IfeE  Peroes  and  Flatbeads  joined.  As  fast  as  horsnnan 
could  arm  and  mount  he  galloped  off;  the  valley  was  Booo 
alive  with  white  men  and  red  men  scouring  at  full  speed. 

Soblette  ordered  his  men  to  keep  to  the  camp,  being  re- 
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omita  from  St.  Louis,  and  unused  to  Indian  warfare.  Be 
and  his  frieind  Campbell  prepared  for  aotion.  Throwing  off 
their  coats,  rolling  up  their  sleeves,  and  armit^  themselTes 
with  pisttds  and  rifles,  they  mounted  their  hcosee  and  dashed 
forward  amoi^  the  first.  As  they  rode  along,  th^  made 
their  wills  in  soldier-like  style;  each  stating  how  his  effects 
shonld  be  disposed  of  in  case  of  his  death,  and  t^tpointing  the 
other  his  executor. 

The  Blaokfeet  warriois  had  supposed  the  brigade  of  Hil- 
ton Sublette  all  the  foes  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  were  as- 
tonished to  behold  the  whole  valley  snddeuly  swarming  with 
horsemen,  galloping  to  the  field  of  action.  They  withdrew 
into  their  fort,  which  was  ocmpletoly  hid  from  s^ht  in  the 
dark  and  tangled  wood.  Most  of  their  women  and  ohildrea 
had  retreated  to  the  mountains.  The  trappera  now  sallied 
forth  and  approached  the  swamp,  firing  into  the  thickets  at 
random;  the  Blackfeet  hadabetter  sight  at  their  adveisaries, 
who  were  in  the  opm  field,  and  a  half-breed  was  wounded  in 
the  shoulder. 

When  Captain  Sublette  arrived,  he  urged  to  penetrate  the 
swamp  and  storm  the  fort,  but  all  htmg  back  in  awe  of  the 
dismitl  horrors  of  the  place,  and  the  danger  of  attacking  such 
desperadoes  in  their  savf^e  den.  The  very  Indian  allies, 
though  accustomed  to  bush-fighting,  regarded  it  as  almost 
impenetrable,  and  full  of  frightful  danger.  Sublette  was  not 
to  be  turned  from  his  purpose,  but  offered  to  lead  tiie  way 
into  the  swamp.  Campbell  stepped  forward  to  aooompany 
him.  Before  entering  the  perilous  wood,  Sublette  took  bis 
Ivothers  aside,  and  told  them  that  in  case  he  fell,  Campbell, 
who  knew  his  will,  was  to  be  his  executor.  This  done,  be 
grasped  his  rifle  and  pushed  into  the  thickets,  followed  by 
Campbell.  Sinclair,  the  partisEui  from  Arkansas,  was  at  tlu 
edge  of  the  wood  with  bis  brother  and  a  few  of  his  men.  Sx- 
cited  by  the  gallant  example  c^  the  two  friends,  he  jnessed 
forward  to  share  their  dangers. 

The  swamp  was  produced  by  the  labors  of  the  beaver; 
irtiiah,  by  iin-mTniiig  tip  a  stream,  had  inundated  a  portion  ol 
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tha  Talley.  The  jdaoe  was  all  overgrowa  with  woods  and 
-ttik&Bts,  BO  closely  matted  and  entangled  that  U  was  impo«> 
Bible  to  Bee  ten  paces  ahead,  and  the  three  associateB  iu  peril 
had  to  crawl  alcoig  one  after  another,  making  their  way  by 
putting  the  branches  and  vines  arade;  but  doing  it  with  cau- 
tion, lest  they  shonld  attract  the  eye  c^  eome  lurking  marks- 
man.  They  took  the  lead  by  turns,  each  advancing  about 
twenty  yards  at  a  time,  and  now  and  then  hallooing  to  tbeir 
men  io  follow.  Some  of  tiie  latter  gradually  entered  tiie 
BWamp,  and  followed  s  little  distance  in  their  rear. 

They  had  now  reached  a  more  open  part  oC  the  wood,  and 
bad  glimpece  oi  tbs  rude  fortress  from  between  the  trees.  It 
was  a  mere  breastwork,  BB  we  have  said,  of  logs  and  branches 
with  Uanlrafe,  buSalo  robes,  and  the  leathern  ootbib  of  k)dge6 
extended  round  the  tc^  aa  a  acreeo.  The  movementB  ot  the 
leaders,  as  they  groped  their  way,  had  been  descried  by  the 
sharp^^hted  enemy.  Aa  Sinclair,  who  was  in  the  advimce, 
was  putting  BtHue  branchoB  amde,  he  was  shot  through  the 
body.  He  fell  on  the  spot.  **Take  me  to  my  brother,"  said 
he  to  Campbell.  The  latter  gave  him  in  chaige  to  sotne  o£ 
the  men,  who  conveyed  him  out  of  the  swamp. 

Sublette  now  took  Ihe  advance.  As  he  was  reotmntntei^ 
ing  the  fort,  he  percdved  an  Indian  peeping  through  an 
aperture.  In  an  instant  his  rifle  was  leveled  and  discbaiged, 
and  tlie  ball  struck  the  savage  in  the  eye.  While  he  was  re- 
loading, he  called  io  Campbell,  and  pcnnted  out  to  him  the 
hole;  "  Watch  that  place,"  said  he,  "and  you  will  soon  have 
a  fair  chance  for  a  ^ot."  Soeux«  had  he  ottered  the  words, 
when  a  ball  struck  him  in  the  shoulder,  and  almost  wheeled 
him  round.  His  first  thought  was  to  take  hold  of  his  arm 
with  his  other  hand,  and  move  it  up  and  down.  He  asoer- 
toined,  to  his  satisfaction,  that  the  bone  was  not  broken.  The 
next  moment  he  was  so  faint  that  he  could  not  stand.  Camp- 
bell took  him  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  oat  of  the  thicket 
The  same  shot  that  struck  Sublette  wounded  another  man  in 
ttiehead. 

A  brisk  fire  was  now  opened  by  the  mountaineers  from 
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the  wood,  answered  oooasionallj  from  ttie  fort.  TTnluokilr, 
the  tr^q>er8  and  their  allies,  in  searching  for  the  fort,  had 
got  Boattored  so  that  Wyeth  and  a  number  of  Kez  Pereses  ap- 
proached the  fort  on  the  northwest  side,  while  others  did  the 
same  on  the  opposite  quarter,  A  cross-fire  thus  took  plaoe 
which  occasionally  did  mischief  to  friends  as  well  as  foeB. 
An  Indian  was  shot  down,  oloee  to  Wyeth,  by  a  ball  which, 
be  was  oonvinced,  had  been  «ped  from  the  rifle  of  a  trapper 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fort. 

The  number  of  whites  and  their  TthIiih^  fdlies  had  by  this 
time  so  much  increased  by  arrivals  from  the  rendezvous  that 
the  Blackfeet  were  o(nnpletely  overmatched.  They  kept 
doggedly  in  their  fort,  however,  making  no  offer  oi  sanen- 
der.  An  occasional  firing  into  the  breastwcwk  waa  kept  up 
during  the  day.  Kow  and  then  one  of  the  Indian  allies,  in 
bravado,  would  rush  up  to  the  fort,  fire  over  the  ramparts, 
tear  off  a  buffalo  robe  or  a  scarlet  blanket,  and  return  with 
it  in  triumph  to  his  comrades.  Host  of  the  savs^  garriscm 
that  fell,  however,  were  killed  in  the  first  part  of  the  attack. 

At  one  time  it  was  reserved  to  set  fire  to  the  fort;  and  the 
squaws  beloi^ing  to  tbe  allies  were  employed  to  collect  com- 
bustibles. This,  however,  was  abandoned ;  the  Nez  Perces 
being  unwilling  to  destroy  the  robes  and  blankets,  and  oth^ 
spoils  of  the  enemy,  which  they  felt  sure  would  fall  into  their 
hands. 

Tbe  Indians,  when  fighting,  are  prone  to  taunt  and  revile 
each  other.  During  one  of  the  pauses  of  the  battle  the  v(»oe 
of  the  Blackfeet  chief  was  heard. 

"So  long,"  said  he,  "aa  we  had  powder  and  ball,  we 
foi^ht  yon  in  the  open  field :  when  those  were  spent,  we  re  - 
treated  here  to  die  with  our  women  and  children.  You  may 
bum  us  in  our  fort;  but,  stay  by  our  ashes,  and  you  who  are 
so  hungry  for  fighting  will  aooa  have  enor^h.  There  are 
four  hundred  lodges  of  our  brethren  at  hand.  They  will 
soon  be  here — their  anns  are  strong — their  hearts  are  big^— 
they  will  avenge  usl" 

This  speech  was  translated  two  or  three  times  l^  Kez 
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Peree  and  cret^e  interpreters.  By  the  tiine  it  was  vendeied 
into  EngliBh,  the  chief  was  made  to  aaj  tiiat  four  hundred 
lodges  ol  his  tribe  were  attwofcing  the  enoain[HiKnt  at  Hm 
other  end  of  the  TEdlef.  Every  one  now  was  for  huzryii^ 
to  the  defense  of  the  Tendecvoos.  A  party  was  left  to  keep 
watch  upon  the  fort;  the  rest  gall<^>ed  <^  to  the  camp.  Ab 
night  canae  on,  the  trappers  drew  out  of  the  swamp  and  re- 
mained about  the  skirts  of  the  wood.  By  nuwiiin^f  &eir  com- 
panions returned  from  the  rendesTons,  with  Hie  report  tiiat 
all  was  safe.  As  tiie  day  opened,  they  Tentured  within  the 
swamp  and  approached  tlie  fort.  All  was  silent,  Tli^  a^ 
Tanoed  up  to  it  without  oppoedticsi.  They  entered :  it  had 
been  aband<med  in  the  night,  and  the  Blackfeet  had  effected 
ttteir  retreat,  carrying  off  their  wounded  on  litters  made  of 
branches,  leaving  bloody  traces  era  tiie  herbage.  The  bodiea 
id  ten  Indians  were  found  within  tiie  f<^;  amcmg  them  tfae 
one  shot  in  tbe  eye  by  SuUette.  The  Blackfeet  afterward 
reported  that  they  had  lost  twenty-^  warriors  in  this  battle^ 
Thirty -two  horses  were  likewise  found  killed ;  among  them 
were  etnne  of  those  recently  carried  off  from  Sublette's  party, 
in  the  night;  which  showed  that  these  were  the  very  saTages 
that  had  attacked  him.  They  proved  to  be  an  advance  par<7 
of  the  main  body  of  Blackfeet,  which  had  been  upon  the  trail 
of  Sublette's  party.  Five  white  men  and  one  half  breed  were 
killed,  and  several  wounded.  Beven  of  the  Ifez  FercM  were 
also  killed,  and  mx  wounded.  They  had  an  old  chief,  who 
was  reputed  as  invulnerable.  In  the  course  of  the  acticra  be 
was  hit  by  a  spent  ball,  and  threw  up  blood;  bat  bis  skin 
was  mibrokeai.  His  people  were  now  fully  convinced  that 
he  was  proof  against  powder  and  ball. 

A  striking  circumstance  is  related  as  having  occurred  the 
morning  after  the  battle.  As  some  of  the  trappers  and  their 
Indian  allies  were  approaching  the  fort,  through  the  woods, 
they  beheld  an  Indian  winnaii,  of  noble  form  and  features, 
leaning  against  a  tree.  Their  surprise  at  her  lingerix^  ben 
alone,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  was  dispelled, when 
they  saw  the  corpse  of  a  warrior  at  her  feet.    Bttbw  she  was 
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BO  lost  in  gli^  aa  not  to  perceive  their  approach;  or  a  prood 
Bpirit  kept  her  silent  and  motionlesB.  The  Indiana  set  ap  a 
3^1,  on  disooTering  her*  and  before  the  trappeni  could  inter- 
fere, her  mangled  bod7  fell  upon  the  corpse  which  she  had 
lefvued  to  abandon.  We  have  heard  this  anecdote  discredited 
1^  one  of  the  leaders  who  had  been  in  the  battle ;  but  the  fact 
may  have  taken  place  without  his  seeing  it,  and  been  con- 
cealed from  him.  It  is  an  iustance  of  female  devotion,  even 
to  the  death,  which  we  are  well  dispoeed  to  beheve  and  to 
record. 

After  the  battle,  the  brigade  of  Milton  Sublette,  together 
with  the  free  trappers,  and  Wyeth's  New  England  band,  re- 
mained some  days  at  the  rendezvous,  to  see  if  the  main  body 
ci  Blackfeet  intended  to  make  an  attack;  nothing  of  the  kind 
oooarring,  they  onoe  more  put  themselves  in  motion,  and 
proceeded  (»  their  route  toward  the  southwest. 

Captain  Sublette,  having  distributed  his  supplies,  had  in- 
tended to  set  off  (m  his  return  to  St.  Louis,  taking  with  him 
the  peltries  collected  from  the  trappers  and  Indians.  Ris 
Tound,  however,  obliged  him  to  postpone  his  departure. 
Several  who  were  to  have  aocompfoued  him  became  impa  - 
tient  <rf  this  delay.  Among  these  was  a  youi^  Boetonian, 
Mr.  Joseph  More,  one  of  the  followers  of  Mr.  Wyeth,  who 
had  seen  enough  of  mountain  life  and  savage  warfare,  and 
was  eager  to  return  to  the  abodes  of  civilization.  He  and 
six  others,  among  whom  were  a  Mr.  Foy,  of  MissisBippi,  Mr. 
Alfred  K.  Stephens,  of  St.  Louis,  and  two  grandsons  of  the 
celebrated  Daniel  Boone,  set  out  tt^ther,  in  advance  of  Sub- 
lette's party,  thinkii^  they  wouM  make  their  own  way 
through  the  mountains. 

It  was  just  five  days  after  the  battle  of  the  swamp  that 
these  seven  companions  were  making  their  way  through  Jack- 
son's Bole,  a  valley  not  far  from  the  three  Tetons,  when,  as 
they  were  descending  a  hill,  a  party  of  Blackfeet  that  lay  in 
ambush  started  up  with  terrific  yells.  The  horse  of  the  young 
Bostonian,  who  was  in  front,  wheeled  round  with  affright, 
and  thtew  his  tuukiUfal  rider.    The  young  man  scramUed 
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np  the  Bide  of  &e  hiD,  bat,  anaoooBtonied  to  Booh  wild  soemea, 
lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  stood,  as  if  paralyzed,  on  the 
edge  of  a  bank,  antil  the  Blackfeet  came  np  and  slew  him  on 
the  spot.  His  comrades  had  fled  on  the  first  alarm;  bat  two 
<^  them,  F07  and  Stephens,  seeing  his  danger,  psnsed  whm 
tfaey  got  haU  way  np  the  hill,  turned  back,  dismounted,  and 
hastened  to  bis  assistance.  Vciy  was  instantly  killed.  Steph- 
eoB  was  severely  wounded,  but  escaped  to  die  five  days  after* 
ward.  The  surviTors  retained  to  tiie  camp  of  Captain  Sub* 
lette,  bringing  tidii^s  of  this  new  disaster.  That  hardy  leader, 
as  soon  as  he  could  bear  the  journey,  set  out  on  his  return  to 
St.  Louis,  accompanied  by  Campbell.  As  they  had  a  num- 
ber of  paok-horaea  richly  laden  with  peltnes  to  convoy,  th^ 
choae  a  different  route  through  the  mountuns,  out  of  the 
way,  as  they  hoped,  of  the  lurldng  bands  of  Blackfeet.  They 
snocoeded  in  making  the  frontier  in  safety.  We  remember 
to  have  seen  them  with  their  bEind,  about  two  or  three  months 
afterward,  pasmi^  through  a  skirt  of  woodland  in  the  appear 
part  of  Missouri.  Their  long  cavalcade  stretched  in  single 
file  for  nearly  half  a  mile.  Sublette  still  wore  his  arm  in  a 
sling.  The  monntaineers  in  their  rude  hunting  dresses,  armed 
with  rifles  and  roughly  mounted,  and  leading  their  pack- 
horsee  down  a  hill  of  the  forest,  looked  like  banditti  return- 
ing with  plunder.  On  the  top  of  some  of  the  packs  were 
perched  several  half-breed  children,  perfect  little  imps,  with 
wild  black  eyes  glaring  from  among  elf  locks.  These,  I  was 
told,  were  cbilih«n  of  the  trappers;  pledges  of  lore  from 
their  squaw  spouses  in  the  wiIdemesB. 
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OHAPTKB    8EVKK 
*  ^miAT  OP  tfa  BLA.cKVBaT  —  vontrnhlle's  oahp  nr 

DANQBB— OAPTAIir  BOKKHTtLLS  AMD  THB  BLAOKTBBT 
—rSEM   IKAPPBBS — THBIB    CHASA.CTKB,   HABITS,   DSBS8, 

-   MoniPiCBirrs,  hobsbs  —  oajcb  vbllows  op  thb  uouir- 

TAIHS— THKIR  TIBIT  TO  THB  CAMP — OOOD  VELLOWBHIP 
AHI>  GOOD  CHXXB—A.  CABOUBB—A  BWAOOHB,  A,  BBAWI^ 
AND  A  BBOONCILlATIOir 

The  Blackfeet  wBirioiB,  when  ihey  effected  their  mid- 
ni^^  retreat  from  their  wild  faatneas  in  Pierre's  Hole,  fell 
back  into  the  valley  of  the  Seeds-ke-dee,  cr  Greea  River, 
wbere  therj*  joined  the  main  body  of  their  band.  The  whole 
fome  amonnted  to  BeTeral  hondred  ^^ting  men,  gloomy  and 
exasperated  1^  their  late  disaster.  They  had  with  them  thnr 
wivea  and  ohildrenf  whidi  incapacitated  them  from  any  bold 
and  eztenBTe  enterprise  ot  a  wailike  nature;  bnt  when,  in 
the  oootae  of  their  wanderingB,  they  came  in  raght  of  the  en- 
aam{MnfiDt  (tf  Foutenelle,  who  had  moved  Bome  distance  np 
(lieen  Itiver  valley  in  eeeu'ch  of  the  free  trapp^s,  they  put 
mi  tremendous  war  cries,  and  advanced  fiercely  as  if  to  at> 
tack  it.  Second  thoQ^ts  caused  them  to  moderate  their  fury. 
They  rem^cted  the  severe  lesson  just  received,  and  coidd 
not  but  remark  the  strength  of  Pontenelle's  position ;  which 
had  be^  ohoaen  with  great  judgment.  A  formal  talk  en- 
aaed.  The  Blaakf  eet  said  nothing  of  the  late  battle,  of  which 
Vcntenelle  had  as  yet  received  no  aooounta;  the  latter,  how 
erer,  knew  the  hoKtile  and  perfidious  nature  of  these  aav^es, 
■id  took  care  to  inform  them  erf  the  encampment  of  Captam 
BaaneviOe,  that  Uiey  might  know  there  were  more  white  men 
m  tite  ndghbcxhood. 

Thtt  iTTi*rT~—  ended,  Ftntenelle  sent  a  Delaware  Indian 
•  •  •  D— Vol.  XI. 
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of  his  party  to  conduct  fifteen  of  the  Blackfeet  to  die  camp 
of  Captain  Bonneville.  There  were  at  that  time  two  Crow 
Indians  in  the  captain's  camp  who  had  recently  arrived  there. 
They  looked  with  dismay  opon  this  deputation  from  their  im- 
placable enemies,  and  gave  the  captain  a  terrible  character 
of  them,  assuring  faim  that  the  best  thing  he  could  possibly  _ 
do  was  to  put  those  Blackfeet  deputies  to  death  on  the  spot. 
The  captain,  however,  who  had  heard  nothing  of  the  conflict 
at  Pierre's  Hole,  declined  all  ctanplianoe  with  this  sage  coun- 
sel. He  treated  the  grim  warriors  with  his  usual  urbanity. 
They  passed  stmie  little  time  at  the  camp;  saw,  no  doubt, 
that  everything  was  conducted  with  military  skill  and  vigi- 
lance ;  and  that  such  an  enemy  was  not  to  be  easily  surprised, 
nor  to  be  molested  with  impunity,  and  then  departed,  to  re- 
port all  that  they  had  seen  to  their  comrades. 

The  two  scouts  which  Captain  Bonneville  had  sent  out  to 
seek  for  the  band  of  free  trappeiB,  expected  by  Fontenelle, 
and  td  invite  them  to  his  camp,  had  been  successful  in  their 
search,  and  on  the  ISth  of  August  those  worthies  made  their 


To  explain  the  meaning  of  the  appellation  free  trapper  it 
is  necessary  to  state  the  terms  on  which  the  men  enlist  in  the 
service  of  the  fur  companies.  Some  have  r^ular  wages  and 
are  famished  with  weapons,  hoises,  traps,  and  other  requisites. 
These  are  under  oomnumd,  and  bound  to  do  every  duty  re- 
quired of  them  connected  with  the  service;  such  as  hunting, 
trapping,  loading  and  unloading  the  horses,  mounting  guard; 
and,  in  short,  all  the  drudgery  of  the  camp.  These  are  the 
hired  trappers. 

The  free  trappers  are  a  more  independent  class;  and  in 
describing  them  we  shall  do  little  more  than  transcribe  the 
graphic  description  of  them  by  Captain  Bonneville.  "They 
come  and  go,"  says  he,  "when  and  where  they  please;  pro- 
vide their  own  horses,  arms,  and  other  equipments;  trap  and 
trade  <xa  their  own  acooimt,  and  dispose  of  their  skins  and 
peltries  to  the  h^best  bidder.  Sometimes,  in  a  dangerous 
hunting  ground,  they  attach  themselves  to  the  camp  of  some 
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tndir  lor  piotMtk».  E«i«  Ast-  occne  under  aone  iwtiitii 
tioos;  they  htne  to  ooafomi  to  the  <vdinai7  rulea  for  trap- 
jiog,  and  to  Bulnnit  to  muii  TCstninti  sod  to  taks  part  in 
SDCJb  goMial  dotiw  as  are  establiabed  for  the  ^ood  cfdar  and 
airfetj  <tf  tiie  camp.  In  retnm  for  this  proteotaon,  and  for 
thdr  camp  koefxn^,  they  are  bound  to  dispose  of  all  tli» 
beaver  they  take  to  the  trader  who  oommaads  the  camp,  at 
a  oertaia  rate  per  skm ;  or,  should  they  prefer  ■wwUng  a 
market  daewhere,  they  are  to  make  him  an  allovnmoe  of 
bom  thirty  to  forty  dollars  for  the  whole  hunt." 

There  is  an  inferior  order  who,  either  from  pnideuoe  or 
poverty,  come  to  these  dangerous  hunting  g^roands  without 
horses  or  aocoatennents,  and  aro  furnished  by  the  ttadeis. 
llieee,  tike  the  hired  tr^jpers,  are  bound  to  exert  themsel-vea 
to  the  utmost  in  taking  bearer,  which,  without  skinning,  they 
render  in  at  the  trader's  lodge,  where  the  stipnlated  price  for 
each  is  plaoad  to  ttwir  oredik  These,  thot^  generally  in- 
cluded in  the  generic  name  of  free  trappers,  have  the  mor» 
^eoific  title  of  akin  trappers. 

The  wandering  whites  who  mingle  for  any  length  of  tima 
with  the  savages  have  invariably  a  pronuiess  to  adopt  savage 
babitades;  but  nme  more  so  than  the  free  trappers.  It  is  » 
matter  of  vanify  and  ambition  with  them  to  discard  every- 
ttnng  that  may  bear  the  stamp  of  civilized  life,  and  to  adt^ii 
tiie  manners,  habits,  dress,  gesture,  and  even  walk  of  Uie  In* 
dian.  You  cannot  pay  a  free  trapper  a  greater  compliment 
tins  to  persuade  him  yoa  have  mistaken  him  for  an  Indian 
brave;  and  in  truth  the  oounterfeit  is  complete,  iffishaiz^ 
sttflned  to  attain  to  a  great  length,  is  caiefnUy  combed  out, 
aad  either  left  to  full  carelessly  over  his  shouldns,  or  plaited 
neatly  and  tied  up  in  otter  skins  of  party -colored  ribbcms.  A 
hnntii^r'Shirtof  ruffled  calico<^  bright  dyes,  or  of  ornamented 
leather,  falls  to  his  knee ;  bdow  which,  curiously  fashioned 
Isggin^B,  ornamented  with  strmgs,  fringes,  and  a  profusion 
at  hawks' -bells,  reach  to  a  costly  pair  of  moccasins  of  the 
finest  Indian  fabric,  ric^y  emlaoidered  with  beads.  A 
blanket  ef  scarlet,  or  ■ome  otbev  bn{^  eoko',  hanes  from 
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his  shouldere,  and  is  girt  round  his  waist  with  a  red  Bash,  in 
which  he  beBtowa  his  pistols,  knife,  and  the  stem  <A  bis  In- 
dian pipe;  preparations  ather  for  peace  or  war.  His  gun  is 
lavishly  deoomboA  witii  brass  tacks  and  Termiliozi,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  fringed  cover,  occasionally  of  buckskin,  orna- 
mented here  and  there  with  a  feather.  His  horae,  the  noble 
minister  to  the  pride,  pleasure,  and  profit  of  the  mountaineer, 
is  selected  for  his  speed  and  spirit  and  prancing  gait,  and 
holds  a  place  in  his  estimation  second  only  to  himself.  He 
shares  largely  of  his  bounty,  and  of  his  pride  and  pomp  c^ 
trapping.  He  is  caparisoned  in  the  most  dashii^  and  fan- 
tastic style;  the  bridles  and  crupper  are  weightily  embossed 
with  beads  and  cockades;  and  head,  mane  and  tful  are  inter- 
woven with  abundance  o£  eagles*  plumea  which  flutter  in  the 
wind.  To  complete  tiiis  grotesque  equipment,  ttie  proud  ani- 
mal is  bestreaked  and  bespotted  with  vermilion,  or  with  white 
day,  whichever  presents  the  most  glaring  contrast  to  his  real 
color. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Captain  Bonneville  of  these 
rangers  of  the  wilderness,  and  their  appearance  at  the  camp 
was  strikingly  characteristic.  They  came  daahing  forward 
at  full  speed,  firing  their  fusees  and  yeUing  in  Indian  style. 
Their  dark  smibumed  faces,  and  long  flowing  hair,  their  leg- 
gings, flags,  moccasins,  and  richly-dyed  blankets,  and  their 
painted  horses  gaudily  caparisoned,  gave  them  so  much  the 
air  and  appearance  of  Indians  that  it  was  difficult  to  persuade 
one's  self  that  they  were  white  men,  and  had  been  broi^ht 
up  in  civilized  life. 

Captain  Bonneville,  who  was  delighted  with  the  game 
look  of  these  cavahers  of  the  mountains,  welcomed  them 
heartily  to  his  camp,  and  ordered  a  free  allowanoe  of  grog  to 
regale  them,  which  soon  put  them  in  the  most  braggart  spirits. 
They  pronounced  the  captain  the  finest  fellow  in  the  world, 
and  his  men  all  boTia  gargons,  jovial  lads,  and  swore  they 
would  pass  the  day  with  them.  They  did  so;  and  a  day  it 
was,  of  boast,  and  swa^er,  and  rodomontade.  The  prime 
bullieB  and  braves  amcmg  the  free  trappers  had  each  Ids  oir- 
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<3e  of  ■oTiees,  from  among  the  o^itaiii's  baud;  mete  grea^ 
horoa,  meo  aniiBed  to  Indian  Hfe;  mangeura  de  lard,  or 
poA-eaterB,  as  Bach  new-oomets  ara  anperoilioiialy  called  by 
ttie  Teterausof  tiwYildemeea.  Tbeae  be  wonld  astoiuBb  and 
del^^t  by  the  hour,  with  prodigioostaleaof  bis  doiogs  among 
the  Indians;  and  d  the  woo^s  be  had  seen,  and  the  won- 
ders he  had  performed,  in  his  adventorons  peregrinations 
among  the  moimtains. 

In  the  evening,  the  free  trappers  drew  off,  and  returned 
to  the  camp  of  Fontenelle,  highly  d^ghted  with  their  visit, 
and  with  their  new  acquaintances,  and  promising  to  letum 
the  following  day.  They  kept  their  word :  day  after  day 
th^  visits  were  repeated;  they  became  "bail  fellow  well 
met"  with  Captain  Bonneville's  men;  treat  after  treat  suo- 
ceeded,  until  both  parties  got  most  potently  oonvinoed,  or 
rath^  ccmfoanded,  by  liqoor.  Kow  oame  ca  oonfaaflai  and 
nprou.  The  free  trappers  were  no  longer  suffered  to  have 
all  tbe  swagger  to  themselves.  The  camp  hollies  and  prime 
Ixaippen  of  tbe  party  began  to  ruffle  up  and  to  Iffag,  in  torn, 
of  their  perils  and  achievements.  Each  now  tried  to  out- 
boast  and  out-talk  the  other;  a  quarrel  ensued  as  a  matter  of 
oomse,  and  a  general  ^ht,  according  to  frontier  osage.  The 
two  factions  drew  out  their  forces  for  a  pitched  battle.  Th^ 
fell  to  work  and  belab(»^  eaob  other  with  m^ht  and  xoaia; 
kidra  and  cuffs  and  dry  blows  were  as  well  bestowed  aa  they 
were  well  merited,  ontil,  bavii^  fought  to  their  hearis'  con- 
ietat,  and  been  drubbed  iTit^ftfftinilmi'nnqnftiTitjtTi«awTt>mn<>}i 
over's  prowess  and  good  qualities,  they  ended  the  fight  by 
becoming  firmer  friends  than  they  could  have  been  rendered 
by  a  year's  peaceable  oompanionsbip. 

While  Captain  Bonneville  amused  himself  by  observing 
tbe  habits  and  characteristics  of  this  singular  class  of  men, 
and  indnlged  tbem,  for  the  time,  in  all  their  vt^^ariee,  he 
{Stated  by  tbe  of^xntonity  to  ooUeot  fma  them  information 
ouuMKuing  tile  different  parts  of  the  country  about  which 
flwy  hftd  been  aoonstomed  to  range;  tbe  ohaiaoten  of  Uie 
tiflMBt  Hkd,  in  short,  everything  important  to  bis  entraprise. 
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He  also  Booceeded  in  seouring  the  servioee  of  Beveral  to  guids 
and  aid  him  in  his  per^rinations  among  the  nunrntains,  '^"d 
to  trap  for  him  during  the  ensuing  seaeon.  Having  strength- 
ened his  party  with  such  valuable  recmifa),  he  felt  in  eKHDe 
measore  consoled  for  the  loea  of  the  Delaware  tTwlin.»itt,  de- 
oc^^  from  him  by  Mr.  Fantenelle. 


CHAPTHB  EIGHT 

PLANS  rOB  THB  WINTBB — SAIjHON  BIVEB— ABDin>ANCB  OF 
SALMON  WEST  or  THB  UOUNTAINS— HEW  ABKANOBMBNT8 
— CACHBS—CBRRiii'B  DETACHMENT — MOTKUBNTS  IN  FON- 
TBNBLLB'B  OAMP  —  DEPABTDKB  OF  THE  BLACKFBET  — 
THBm  FOBTirNBS— WIND  MOUNTAIN  STBKAHS— BITCKETB, 
THEDBLAWAKB  HUNTER,  AND  THB  GBIZZLT  BBAB — BONBB 
OF  MUBDERED  TRATBLEBS— VISIT  TO  PIBBRB'S  HOLB— 
TRACES  OF  THB  BATTLB— NICZ  PEB06  INDIANS — ARRIVAL 
AT  SALMON  RITEK 

The  information  derived  frcnn  the  free  trappers  deter- 
mined Captain  BomieviUe  as  to  his  further  movements.  He 
learned  that  in  the  Qreen  Biver  valley  the  winters  were 
severe,  the  snow  frequently  fallii^  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet;  and  that  there  was  no  good  wintering  ground  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  upper  part  of  Salmon  River  was  repre- 
sented as  far  more  eligible,  besides  being  is  an  excellent 
beaver  country;  and  thither  the  captain  resolved  to  bend  his 
course. 

The  Salmon  Siver  is  one  of  the  upper  branches  ctf  the 
Oregon  or  Columbia;  and  takes  its  rise  from  various  souroee, 
among  a  group  of  mountains  to  the  northwest  of  the  Wind 
Biver  chain.  It  owes  its  name  to  the  immense  shoals  d  sal- 
mcm  which  ascend  it  in  the  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber. The  salmon  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
are,  like  the  buffalo  on  the  eastern  plains,  vast  migratory  snp- 
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plies  for  the  WEUits  of  man,  that  come  and  go  with  the  eea- 
Bons,  Ab  the  buffalo  in  countless  throngs  find  their  certain 
way  in  the  transient  pasturage  on  the  prairies,  along  the  fresh 
bulks  of  the  rirers,  and  up  every  valley  and  green  defile  of 
the  mountains,  so  the  salmon,  at  their  allotted  seftBona,  r^- 
ulated  by  a  sublime  and  all-seeing  Providenoe,  swarm  in 
myriads  up  the  great  rlTers,  and  find  their  way  up  their 
main  branches,  and  into  the  minuteat  tributary  streams ;  so 
as  to  pervade  the  great  arid  plains,  and  to  penetrate  even 
among  barren  mountains.  Thus  wandering  tribes  are  fed  in 
the  desert  places  of  th^  wilderness,  where  there  is  no  herbage 
for  the  animals  of  the  chase,  and  where,  but  for  these  peri* 
odical  supplies,  it  woidd  be  impossible  for  man  to  subsist. 

The  rapid  currents  of  the  rivers  which  ran  into  the  Pacifio 
render  the  ascent  of  them  very  exhausting  to  the  salmcm. 
When  the  fish  run  first  up  the  rivers,  they  are  fat  and  in  fine 
order.  The  struggle  against  impetuous  streams  and  f  requrait 
rapids  gradually  renders  them  thin  and  weak,  and  great  num- 
bers are  seen  floating  down  the  rivers  on  their  backa.  Aa  tiie 
season  advanoea  and  the  water  becomes  chilled,  tiiey  are 
flung  in  myriads  on  the  shores,  where  the  wolves  and  bears 
assemble  to  banquet  on  them.  Often  they  rot  in  such  quan- 
titiee  along  the  river  banks  as  to  taint  the  atmosphere.  They 
are  commonly  from  two  to  three  feet  long. 

Captain  Bonneville  now  made  his  arrangements  for  the 
autumn  and  the  winter.  The  nature  of  the  country  through 
which  he  was  about  to  travel  rendered  it  impoeeible  to  pro- 
oeed  with  wagons.  He  had  more  goods  and  supj^ies  of  van- 
ous  binda,  also,  than  were  required  for  present  purposes,  or 
than  could  be  conveniently  transported  on  hcnseback;  aided, 
therefore,  by  a  few  confidential  men,  he  made  caches,  or 
secret  pits,  during  the  night,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  camp 
were  asleep,  and  in  these  deposited  the  superfluous  effects, 
together  with  the  WE^ns.  All  traces  of  the  caches  were 
then  carefully  obliterated.  This  is  a  common  expedient  with 
the  traders  and  trappers  of  the  mountains.  Having  no  estab- 
lished poets  and  magazinea,  they  ma^  these  caches  or  de> 
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poritfl  at  oertain  pointB,  whither  they  repair  oeoaricofllly,  for 
soppliee.  It  is  an  expedient  derived  from  the  wanderii^ 
Mbee  of  Indiana. 

Mfiny  of  the  horses  were  stall  so  weak  and  lame  as  to  bft 
nnfit  for  a  long  scramUe  through  the  mountains.  These 
were  ocdlected  into  one  cavalcade,  and  given  in  charge  to  an 
experienced  trapper,  of  the  name  of  Uatthien.  Be  was  to 
prooeed  westward,  with  a  brigade  of  trappers,  to  Bear  River; 
a  stream  to  the  weet  of  the  Green  Bivm  or  Colorado,  where 
there  was  good  paeturage  for  the  horses.  In  this  neighbor- 
hood  it  was  expected  he  wonld  meet  tiie  Shoshimie  villagefl 
or  bands,*  on  liieir  jrearly  migrations,  with  whom  he  was  to 
trade  for  peltries  and  proriedone.  After  he  had  traded  with 
these  people,  finished  his  trappng,  and  reomited  the  strength 
<^  the  horses,  he  was  to  proceed  to  Salm(m  Kiver,  and  rejoin 
Capt^n  Bonneville,  who  intended  to  fix  his  qnartera  there 
tor  the  winter. 

While  these  arrangeonents  were  in  prt^reae  in  the  oamp 
of  Oaptain  Bonneville,  there  was  a  sudden  bustle  and  stir  in 
-the  camp  ot  Fontenelle.  One  d  the  partners  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company  had  arrived,  in  all  baste,  frcnn  the  rendes> 
vooB  at  ^erre's  Hole,  in  quest  oi  Hie  supplies.  The  ocnnpeti- 
tion  between  the  two  rival  oompaniee  was  just  now  at  ite 
height,  and  proeeonted  with  unusual  eeal.  The  tramontane 
concerns  of  Ihe  Bocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  were  man- 
aged l^two  reeident  partners,  Fitzpatrick  and  Bridger;  those 
of  the  American  Fur  Company,  by  Vanderburgh  and  Drippe. 
The  latterwere  ign<a«nt  of  the  mountain  regions,  but  trusted 
to  make  up  by  vigilance  and  activi^  for  their  want  of  knowl- 
edge  of  the  country. 

^tzpatrick,  an  experienced  trader  and  trapper,  knew  the 
evils  of  competition  in  the  same  hunting  grounds,  and  had 

*  A  vlllii08ot  Indiana,  in  traiipen'laiiKiugs,  does  sot  alwajBlBiiilr 
aftxed  oommanlly ;  but  often  a  wandering  horde  or  bond.  The  Stio- 
■boniea,  like  most  of  the  mountain  tribes,  have  no  settled  reeldenoes; 
bnt  are  a  nomadio  people,  dwelling  In  tents  or  lodges,  and  shifting  their 
•noampments  from  plaoa  to  |daoe,  aooording  as  fish  and  game  abound. 
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proposed  that  the  two  companiea  should  diride  the  oountryt 
BO  as  to  hunt  in  difEeient  diieotions :  this  propoeitioii  being 
rejected,  he  had  exerted  himself  to  get  fiist  into  the  field. 
His  exertions,  as  have  alreadf  been  shown,  were  effectoaL 
The  earl;  arrival  of  Sublette,  with  supplies,  had  enabled  the 
various  brigades  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Company  to  start 
off  to  their  respectiTe  hunting  grounds.  Fitzpatriok  himaeU, 
with  his  associate,  Bridger,  had  pushed  off  with  a  strong 
party  of  trappers,  for  a  prime  beav^  country  to  the  north- 
northwest. 

This  had  put  Vanderbui^h  upon  his  mettle.  He  had 
hastened  on  to  meet  Fonten^e.  Finding  him  at  his  camp 
in  Green  River  valley,  he  immediately  furnished  himself  with 
the  supplies ;  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  free  trappers  and 
Delawaree,  and  set  off  with  all  speed,  determined  to  follow 
hard  npon  the  heels  al  Fitzpatriok  and  Bridger.  Of  the  ad- 
ventures of  these  parties  among  the  mountains,  and  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  their  competition,  we  shall  have  oooanon 
to  treat  in  a  future  chapter. 

Ftmtenelle,  having  now  deUvered  his  supplies  and  accom- 
plished his  errand,  struok  his  tents  and  set  off  on  his  return 
to  the  Yellowetfnie.  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  band,  there- 
fore, remained  alone  in  the  Green  River  valley;  and  their 
situation  might  have  been  perilous  had  the  Blackfeet  band 
still  lingered  in  the  vicinity.  Those  marauders,  however, 
had  been  dismayed  at  finding  so  many  resolute  and  well-ap- 
pointed parties  of  white  men  in  this  ne^hborhood.  They 
had,  therefore,  abandoned  this  part  of  the  country,  pasEong 
over  the  headwaters  of  the  Green  River,  and  bendii^  their 
course  toward  the  Tellowstone.  Misfortune  pursued  them. 
Their  route  lay  throi^h  the  country  of  their  deadly  enemiee, 
the  Crows.  In  the  Wind  River  valley,  which  lies  east  of  the 
mountains,  they  were  encountered  by  a  powerful  war  party 
<A  that  tribe,  and  oconpletely  put  to  rout.  Forty  of  them 
were  killed,  many  of  their  wonien  and  children  captured,  and 
tiie  scattered  fugitives  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  until  they 
W€se  oosajdetely  chased  oat  of  the  Crow  country. 
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On  thb  S3d  of  At^usfc  Captain  BonneTine  bn^  np  Ui 
camp,  and  Bet  oat  on  his  route  for  Salmcoi  Kiver.  Hs  bag- 
gage was  arranged  in  packs,  ttiree  to  a  nmle,  or  pack-hoT8«; 
fine  beii^  dispoeed  on  each  side  of  the  animal,  and  one  oa 
the  top;  the  tbiee  forming  a  load  of  from  one  hundred  and 
eighty  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  poonda.  This  is  the  tr^»- 
pers'  style  of  loading  their  pack-honea.  His  men,  howeTer* 
were  inexpert  at  adjosting  the  paclu,  which  were  prone  to 
get  loose  and  alip  off,  so  that  it  was  ueoeesaiy  to  keep  a  reai^ 
guard  to  asEost  in  reloading.  A  few  days*  experience,  how- 
•ver,  brought  them  into  proper  training'. 

Their  march  lay  up  Hie  Talley  of  the  Seeds-ke  dee,  orei^ 
looked  to  the  right  by  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Wind  BlTer 
Mountains.  From  bright  little  lakee  and  fountain-heads  of 
this  remarkable  bed  of  mountains  poured  forth  the  tributary 
Btreams  of  the  Seeds-ke-dee.  Stnne  eame  mslmig  down  gul- 
Bee  uid  ravines;  others  tnmbling  in  orystal  cascades  from 
inaccessible  clefts  and  rooks,  and  otbwB  winding  thedr  way 
in  rapid  and  pellucid  cunente  across  the  valley,  to  throw 
titemsdves  into  the  nwin  liver.  80  transparent  were  these 
waters  that  the  trout  with  which  they  abounded  could  be  se^ 
Riding  about  as  if  in  the  air;  and  their  pebbly  beds  were  dis- 
tinctly visible  at  the  depth  of  many  feet.  This  baautifal  and 
dif^dianous  quality  of  the  Rocky  Hoontain  atreame  prevails 
lor  a  Umg  time  after  they  have  mingled  their  waters  and 
swollen  into  important  rivers. 

Issuing  from  the  upper  part  of  Hie  valley.  Captain  Bonne- 
ville continued  to  the  east-northeast,  across  rough  and  lof  ty 
ri^es,  and  deep  rocky  defiles,  extremely  fatiguing  both  to 
man  and  horae.  Among  his  hunters  was  a  Delaware  Indian 
who  had  remained  faithful  to  him.  His  name  was  Buckle. 
Be  had  often  prided  himself  (m  his  skill  and  sucoesB  in  cop- 
ing witii  the  grizzly  bear,  that  terror  of  the  bunters.  Thoi^h 
erippled  in  the  left  arm,  he  declared  he  had  no  hesitation  to 
dose  with  a  wonnded  bear,  and  attack  him  with  a  vword. 
If  armed  with  a  rifle,  he  was  willing  to  brave  tbe  wniTntil 
when  in  full  force  and  fury.    He  had  twiise  an  ofipaEtunilj' 
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of  pnmng  his  prowess,  in  the  course  of  this  mountain  jotu^ 
nej,  and  was  each  tune  saooesaf ul.  His  mode  was  to  seat 
himself  upon  the  ground,  with  hU  lifle  cooked  and  resting  on 
his  lame  arm.  Thus  prepared,  he  would  await  the  approach 
of  the  bear  with  perfect  coolneee,  nor  pull  tr^^ger  until  he  was 
oloee  at  hand.  In  each  inatanoe,  he  laid  the  monster  dead 
upon  the  spot. 

A  march  of  three  or  four  days,  through  savage  and  lonely 
scenes,  brought  Captain  Bonneville  to  the  fatal  defile  of  Jack- 
Bern's  Hole,  where  poor  More  and  Foy  had  been  surpriBed  and 
murdered  by  the  Blackf eet.  The  feelings  of  the  captain  were 
shocked  at  beholding  the  bonee  of  these  unfortunate  young 
men  bleaching  among  the  rocks;  and  he  caused  them  to  be 
decently  interred. 

On  the  3d  of  September  he  arrived  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  which  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  eventf  id  val- 
ley of  Pierre's  Hole;  whence  he  oould  trace  the  windii^  of 
its  stream  through  green  meadows  and  foreets  of  willow  and 
Cottonwood,  and  have  a  prospect,  between  distant  mountains, 
of  the  lava  plains  of  Snake  fiiver,  dimly  spread  forth  like  a 
sleeping  ocean  below. 

After  enjoying  this  munificent  prospect,  he  desoended 
into  the  valley,  and  visited  the  scenes  of  the  late  desperate 
oonflict.  There  were  the  remans  of  the  rude  fortress  in  the 
swamp,  shattered  by  rifie  shot  and  strewed  with  the  mingled 
bones  of  savages  and  horses.  There  was  the  late  populous 
and  noise  rendezvous,  with  the  traces  of  trappers*  camps  and 
Lidian  lodges;  but  their  fires  were  extinguished,  the  motley 
assembl^^  of  trappers  and  hunters,  white  traders  and  In- 
dian braves,  bad  all  dispersed  to  different  poiute  of  the  wil- 
derness, and  the  valley  had  relapsed  into  its  pristine  solitude 
and  silence. 

That  night  the  captain  encamped  upon  the  battle 
ground;  the  next  day  he  resumed  his  toilsome  peregrina- 
tions through  the  mountains.  For  upward  of  two  weeks 
he  oontinaed  his  painful  march;  both  men  and  hoises  suf* 
ferii^;  ezoeesively  at  times  fnnn  hunger  and  thirst.     At 
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Wigtfi,  m  ifae  i9tii  of  September,  he  nadiad  the  upper 
wateis  ot  Salmon  Biver. 

The  weather  was  cold,  and  there  wme  qnuptoms  at  an 
impendii^  stfvm.  The  night  art  in,  bat  Buckeye,  the  Dels- 
waie  Indian,  was  miesng.  He  had  left  the  party  early  in 
lite  nwwning,  to  hunt  by  hinmlf,  acoording  to  hii  coatanu 
Fears  were  entertained  leet  he  should  lose  his  way  and  be- 
oooae  bewildered  in  tempeBtuous  weather.  These  fears  in> 
creased  aa  the  following  morning  when  a  -nolent  snowatonn 
OHue  on,  which  soon  covered  the  earth  to  the  deptti  of  ser^ 
eral  hichee.  Captain  BonneTille  immediately  encamped,  and 
sent  oat  eooote  in  every  direction.  After  some  search  Bue^ 
eye  was  discovered,  quietly  seated  at  a  oonBideraUe  distance 
in  the  rear,  waiting  the  expected  approach  of  the  party,  not 
knowii^  that  they  had  passed,  the  snow  having  covered  their 
tool. 

On  the  ensuing  morning  they  reeumed  their  7"arf4t  at  aa 
early  hour,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the  huntera,  who 
were  beating  up  the  country  in  the  advanoe,  came  gallopng 
back,  making  mgaa3&  to  encamp,  and  trying  IndiansI  In- 
dians! 

Captain  Bonneville  immediately  struck  into  a  skirt  of 
wood  and  prepared  for  actioii.  The  savages  were  now  seen 
trooping  over  the  hiils  ia  great  numbers.  One  of  them  left 
the  main  body  and  came  forward  singly,  niftfcing  aignfjft  a£ 
peace.  He  announced  them  as  a  band  of  Kez  Peroee*  or 
Fieroed-nose  Indiana,  friendly  to  the  whites,  whereupoa  an 
invitati<Hi  was  returned  by  Captain  Bonneville  for  tiieon  to 
come  and  encamp  with  him.  They  halted  for  a  short  timi^ 
to  make  theur  toilet,  an  operation  as  important  with  an  In- 
dian warrior  as  with  a  fashionaUe  beauty.  This  done,  they 
uranged  themselves  in  martial  style,  the  chiefs  leadii^  the 
van.  Hie  braves  following  in  a  long  line,  painted  and  deco- 

'  We  should  obaerre  that  this  tribe  is  ODiversallf  oalled  bj  its  Weuob 
noma,  which  is  pnHKnmoed  by  the  trappen,  N^ercg.  There  are  two 
m&faibraiichesof  this  tribe,  the  ni^MT  Neporoys  snd  the  lower  Vvpnny^ 
as  we  shall  diow  hereafter. 
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rated,  and  topped  off  irith  flattering  plnmee.  In  tiiiB  way 
th07  adT8&oed,  Bhootii^  and  eh^^ing,  firing  off  their  fuaeed, 
and  elafduDg  their  ehields.  The  two  partiee  encamped  hard 
by  eadk  othw.  The  Nes  Faroes  were  on  a  hnnting  «xpedi> 
tion,  bnt  had  been  almoBt  f  amiehed  on  thmr  maroh.  Tba^ 
had  no  prtmsions  left  bnt  a  few  dried  BahncHi;  yet,  finding 
tiie  white  men  equaDy  in  want,  they  generously  offered  to 
Bbare  Bvem  tiiie  meager  jnttanoe,  and  frequently  repeated  ths 
offer  with  an  eameetnesB  that  left  no  doubt  ot  their  sittoerity. 
nnir  g^ieroeity  won  the  heart  of  Captain  Bonneville  and 
produced  the  most  oordial  good-will  on  the  part  of  his  men. 
For  two  days  that  tiie  parties  zmnained  fai  ocnnpanj,  tiie  most 
amjoable  interoonree  prevailed,  and  tibey  pcvted  tiie  best  of 
friends.  Captain  Bonneville  detached  a  few  men,  under  Mr. 
Cerre,  an  able  leadm,  to  aooompany  the  Kea  Peroee  cm  their 
hunting  expedition,  and  to  trade  with  them  tor  meat  for  tiie 
winter's  supply.  After  this,  he  proceeded  down  the  river 
about  five  miles  below  the  forks,  whm  he  came  to  a  halt  <a 
the  SCtb  of  Septambw,  to  eetaUish  hia  winter  qoartem. 


OHAFTEB  Nunc 

HOBBBS  TUBNBD  LOOSE— PBBPARA.TI01fB  FOB  WmTBB  QUAK- 
TBBS — HTJKaET  TIMBS— NKZ  PBBOilS,  THBIR  HONBSTT, 
FIBTT,  PACinO  HABITS,  RELIGIOUS  0BRBM0NIX8— CAP- 
TAIN BOKNBVILLE*S  CONYEB8ATIONS  WITH  THBH — THBIK 
LOVE   OF  OAUBLINQ 

It  was  gratifjring  to  Captain  Bonneville,  after  so  laog 
and  toilsomB  a  oourse  of  travel,  to  relieve  his  potw  jaded 
hoteea  vt  the  burdens  under  which  they  were  almost  ready 
to  give  oat,  and  to  behold  them  rolling  upon  the  grass,  azkl 
taking  a  long  repose  after  all  their  sufferings.  Indeed,  so 
exhausted  were  they  that  those  employed  under  the  saddle 
irere  no  longer  capable  of  hunting  for  tiw  daily  sabsistenoe 
of  tbe  camp. 
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All  hands  now  set  to  work  to  prepare  a  winter  canton- 
ment. A  temporary  fortification  was  thrown  up  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  party ;  a  secure  and  comfortable  pen,  into  which 
the  horses  could  be  driven  at  n!^ht;  and  huts  were  bnilt  for 
the  reception  of  the  merchandise. 

This  done,  Captain  Bonneville  made  a  distribution  <^  bis 
forces;  twenty  men  were  to  remain  with  him  in  garrison  to 
protect  the  property;  the  rest  were  oi^anized  into  three  bri- 
gades, and  sent  off  in  different  directions,  to  subBist  them- 
selves by  hunting  the  buffalo,  mitjl  the  snow  should  become 
too  deep. 

Indeed,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  provide  for  the 
whole  party  in  this  ne^hborhood.  It  was  at  the  extreme 
western  limit  of  the  buffalo  range,  and  these  uiimals  had  re- 
cently beoi  completely  hunted  out  of  the  neighborhood  by 
the  Nez  Perces,  so  that,  although  the  hunters  of  the  garristHi 
were  continually  on  the  alert,  ranging  the  country  round, 
they  broi^ht  in  scarce  game  sufficient  to  keep  famine  from 
the  doca.  Kow  and  then  there  was  a  scanty  meal  of  fish  or 
wild-fowl,  occasionally  an  antelope;  but  frequently  the  crav- 
ings of  hunger  had  to  be  appeased  with  roots,  or  the  Sesh  of 
wolv^  and  muskrats.  Barely  could  the  inmates  of  the  can- 
tonm^it  boftst  of  having  made  a  full  meal,  and  never  of  hav- 
ing wherewithal  for  the  morrow.  In  this  way  they  starved 
along  until  the  8th  of  October,  when  they  were  joined  by  a 
party  of  five  families  of  Nez  Perces,  who  in  some  measure 
reconciled  them  to  the  hardships  of  their  situation,  by  exhibit- 
ing a  lot  still  more  destitute.  A  more  forlorn  set  they  had 
never  encountered;  they  had  not  a  morsel  of  meat  or  fish; 
nor  anytliing  to  Bubsist  on,  excepting  roots,  wild  rosebuds, 
the  barks  of  certain  plants,  and  other  vegetable  productions; 
neither  had  they  emy  weapon  for  hunting  or  defense,  except- 
ing an  old  spear.  Tet  the  poor  fellows  made  no  murmur  nor 
complaint;  but  seemed  accustomed  to  their  hard  fare.  If 
they  oould  not  teach  the  white  men  their  practical  stoicism, 
they  at  least  made  them  acquainted  with  the  edible  properties 
of  roots  and  wild  roeebuds,  and  furnished  them  a  supply  foan 
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their  own  tton.  The  DeoeasitieB  of  the  camp  at  lengdi  b^ 
came  bo  nrgemt  that  Captain  BoBuerille  detenniiwd  to  dbh 
pateh  a  part?  to  the  E(n«e  Prairie,  a  [dam  to  the  Dorth  cf  Ida 
cantonment,  to  prooore  a  sapply  ctf  provisiona.  When  tha 
men  vere  about  to  depart,  he  proposed  to  the  "Sern  Araea 
that  they,  or  some  of  them,  should  join  the  bunting  party. 
To  his  Burpriae  they  promptly  declined.  He  inquired  tha 
leaBOQ  for  their  refusal,  seeing  that  th^  were  in  nearly  aa 
starving  a  mtnatum  as  his  own  people.  Tbey  replied  that  it 
was  a  ^M»ed  day  with  tbem,  and  tiie  Great  Bpnt  would  ba 
angry  Bhonld  the^  derote  it  to  hunting.  They  offered,  how* 
erer,  to  accompany  the  parfy  if  it  would  delay  ita  departure 
until  the  followii^  day;  but  this  the  pinching  demands  of 
hunger  would  not  peimit,  and  the  detaohment  proceeded.  A. 
few  days  afterward,  four  ot  them  signified  to  Captain  Bouno> 
Tille  titat  they  were  about  to  hunt,  "Whatl"  exclaimed 
he.  "without  guns  or  anows;  and  with  only  one  old  spear? 
What  do  you  expect  to  killf"  They  smiled  amoug  thent> 
Selree,  hut  made  no  answer.  Preparatory  to  the  chase  they 
performed  some  rd^:ionB  rites,  and  <dfered  up  to  the  Great 
Sjorit  a  few  short  i^ayers  tot  safety  and  success;  then,  hav- 
ing received  the  blessings  d  their  wives,  they  leaped  npcMi 
flieir  horses  and  departed,  leaving  the  whole  party  of  CSiris- 
tian  spectators  amazed  and  rebuked  by  this  lesson  of  faith 
and  dependence  on  a  supreme  and  benevolent  Being.  "  Ao> 
customed,"  adds  Captain  Bonneville,  "as  I  had  heretofora 
been,  to  find  the  wretched  Indian  reveling  in  blood  and 
stained  by  every  vice  which  osa  degrade  hmnan  nature,  I 
could  scarcely  realize  the  scene  which  I  had  witnessed.  Won- 
der at  such  unaffected  tenderness  and  piety,  where  it  was 
least  to  have  been  sought,  c(»itended  in  all  our  bosoms  with 
shame  and  confusion,  at  receiving  such  pure  and  whtdeeoma 
instmctions  frtnn  creatures  so  far  below  us  in  all  the  arts  and 
comforts  of  life."  The  Bimjde  prayers  c^  the  poor  Indiana 
were  not  unheard.  In  the  course  of  four  or  five  days  they 
letomed,  laden  with  meat.  Captain  Bonneville  was  curious 
to  know  how  they  had  attained  such  success  with  such  scanty 
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means.  They  gaTe  him  to  understand  that  they  had  (biased 
the  herds  (^  huffalo  at  full  speed,  until  they  tired  them  down, 
when  they  easily  dispatched  them  with  the  spear,  and  made 
use  of  the  same  weapcm  to  flay  the  carcasses.  To  carry 
through  their  lessons  to  their  Christian  friends,  the  poor  sav- 
ages were  as  charitable  as  they  had  been  pious,  and  gener- 
ously shared  with  them  the  spoils  o£  their  hunting;  giving 
them  food  enough  to  last  for  several  days. 

A  further  and  more  intimate  interoouise  with  this 
tribe  gave  Captain  BonnoTiUe  still  greater  cause  to  admire 
their  strong  devotioncd  feeling.  "Simply  to  call  these 
people  religious,"  says  he,  "would  convey  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  deep  hue  of  piety  and  devotion  which  per- 
vades their  whole  conduct.  Their  honesty  is  immaculate, 
and  their  purity  of  purpose,  and  their  observance  of  the 
rites  of  their  rel^on,  are  most  uniform  and  remarkable. 
They  are  certainly  more  like  a  nation  of  saints  than  a 
horde  of  savagea." 

In  fact,  the  anti-belligerent  policy  of  this  tribe  may  have 
^rung  from  the  doctrines  of  Christian  charity,  for  it  would 
appear  that  they  had  imbibed  some  notions  of  the  Christian 
f^th  fnwQ  Catholic  missitaiaries  and  traders  who  had  been 
among  them.  They  even  had  a  rude  calendar  of  the  fasts 
and  festivals  c^  the  Romish  Church,  cmd  some  traces  of  its 
ceremonials.  These  have  become  blended  with  their  own 
wild  rites,  and  present  a  strange  medley;  civilized  and  bar- 
barous. On  the  Sabbath,  men,  women,  and  children  array 
themselves  in  their  best  style,  and  assemble  round  a  pole 
erected  at  the  head  of  tiie  camp.  Here  they  go  through  a 
wild  fantastic  ceremonial;  strongly  resembling  the  reUgious 
dance  of  the  Shaking  Quakers;  but,  from  its  enthusiasm, 
much  more  striking  and  impressive.  During  the  intervals 
of  the  ceremony,  the  principal  chiefH,  who  officiate  as  priests, 
instruct  them  in  their  duties,  and  exhort  them  to  virtue  and 
good  deeds. 

"There  is  something  antique  and  patriarchal,"  observes 
Captain  Bonneville,  "in  this  uni<ni  of  the  offices  of  leader  and 
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priest;  aa  there  is  in  many  of  their  customs  and  manneTa, 
which  are  all  stronglT'  imbued  vrith  religion," 

The  worthy  captain,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  strongly 
interested  hj  this  gleam  of  unlooked-for  light  amid  the  dark- 
nras  of  the  wildemeBS.  He  exerted  hhnself ,  during  his  80* 
joum  among  this  simple  and  well-dispoeed  people,  to  incul- 
oaie,  aa  tai  aa  be  was  aUe,  the  gentle  and  humanismg  |n«* 
oepts  of  the  Ohristian  faith,  and  to  make  them  aoqnatnted 
with  the  lefiding  points  of  its  history;  and  it  speaks  higbljr 
for  the  purity  and  benignity  of  his  heart  that  he  deriTed 
unmixed  happuiess  frcHn  the  task. 

"Many  a  time,"  says  he,  "was  my  little  lodge  thronged, 
or  rather  i»Ied  with  bearerB,  for  they  lay  on  the  ground,  one 
leaning  over  the  other,  nntU  there  was  no  further  room,  all 
listening  with  greedy  ears  to  tl»  wonders  which  the  Qreat 
Spirit  had  rerealed  to  the  white  man.  No  other  sabjeot  gave 
them  half  tlie  satisfaction,  or  commanded  half  the  attenticHi; 
and  but  few  eoenes  in  my  life  remain  so  freehly  on  my  mem* 
oiy,  or  are  so  pleasorably  recalled  to  my  c<mtemplatiop,  as 
tiwee  hours  ot  intercourse  with  a  distant  and  ben^hted  laos 
in  the  mi^t  of  the  desert." 

The  only  excesses  indulged  in  by  this  temperate  and  ex- 
emplary  people  appear  to  be  gambling  and  hoise  radng.  In 
these  th^  engage  with  an  eagerness  that  amounts  to  inCataa- 
tion.  Knots  of  gamblers  will  assemble  before  one  of  thdr 
lodge  fires  eariy  in  t^e  evening,  and  remain  absorbed  in  the 
chances  and  changes  of  tiie  game  until  long  after  dawp  at 
ibe  following  day.  As  the  n^ht  advances,  they  wax  warmer 
and  warmer.  Bete  increase  in  amount,  one  loss  <«ily  serres 
to  lead  to  a  greater,  until  in  the  course  of  a  single  night's 
gambling  the  richest  chief  may  become  the  poorest  varki  in 
the  camp. 
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CHAPTER  TEK 

BLACKFBBT  IK  THB  HOS8B  PRAIBIB— BBABCH  A7TEB  THB 
HVHTBBS — DIFFICUI'TiaS  XSD  DAKGBS8 — A  CAItD  PABTT 
IN  THB  WIIJ>BBNBSS — THB  CAKD  PARTY  INTKKBUPTBD — 
"OLD  BLBDOB"  a  LOSINCI  OAMB — VIBIIOBfi  TO  THB  CAMP 
— IBOQUOIS  HUNTBB8 — HAN01N0-BA£BD  DfDIAHS 

On  the  12th  of  October,  two  young  Indians  of  the  'Sea 
Perce  tribe  arrived  at  Captain  Bonneville's  encampment. 
The^  were  on  their  waj  homeward,  but  had  been  obliged  to 
swerve  from  their  ordinary  route  through  the  mountaina,  hy 
deep  snows.  Their  new  route  took;  them  through  the  Hoise 
Prairie.  In  traversing  H,  they  had  been  attracted  by  the 
distant  smoke  of  a  camp  fire,  and,  on  stealing  near  to  reoon- 
ntnter,  had  discovered  a  war  party  of  Blackfeet.  They  had 
several  horses  with  them;  and,  as  they  generally  go  on  foot 
on  warlike  excursions,  it  was  concluded  that  these  horsee  had 
been  captured  in  the  course  of  their  maraudings. 

This  intelligence  awakened  solicitude  on  the  mind  of  Cap- 
tun  Bonneville  for  the  party  of  hunters  whom  he  had  sent 
to  that  neighborhood ;  and  the  Nez  Perces,  when  informed 
of  the  circumstance,  shook  their  heads,  and  declared  their 
belief  that  the  horses  they  had  seen  had  been  stolen  from 
tiiat  very  party. 

Anxious  for  ioformation  on  the  subject,  Captain  Bonne- 
ville dispatohed  two  hunters  to  beat  up  the  country  in  that 
direction.  They  searched  in  veiin ;  not  a  trace  of  tlie  men 
could  be  found ;  but  they  got  into  a  re^on  destitute  of  game, 
where  they  were  wellnigh  famished.  At  one  time  they  were 
three  entire  days  without  a  mouthf td  of  food ;  at  length  they 
beheld  a  buffalo  grazing  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  After 
maneavering  so  as  to  get  within  shot,  they  Gred,  but  mwely 
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wounded  him.  He  took  to  flight,  and  thej  followed  hfm  orer 
hill  and  dale  with  the  eagemeeB  and  peneveranoe  of  Htarr- 
ing  men.  A  more  lucky  shot  brought  ^im  to  the  ground. 
Stanfield  Bprang  uptm  him,  plunged  his  knife  into  his  throat, 
and  allayed  his  raging  hunger  by  drinking  his  blood.  A  fire 
was  instantly  kindled  bemde  the  carcass,  when  the  two 
hunters  cooked,  and  ate  again  and  again,  until,  perfectly 
goi^:ed,  they  sank  to  sleep  before  their  hunting  fire.  On  the 
following  morning  they  rose  early,  made  another  hearly 
meal,  then  loading  themselves  with  buffalo  meat,  set  out  on 
their  return  to  the  camp,  to  report  the  fruitleesneas  of  their 
mission. 

At  length,  after  six  weeks'  absence,  the  hunters  made 
their  appearance,  and  were  received  with  joy  proportioned  to 
the  anxiety  that  had  been  felt  on  thdr  account.  They  had 
hunted  with  socoess  on  the  prairie,  bat,  while  busy  drying 
buffalo  meat,  were  joined  by  a  few  panic-stricken  Flatbeads, 
who  informed  them  that  a  powerful  band  of  Blackfeet  were 
b(  hand.  The  hunters  immediately  abandoned  the  danger- 
ous banting  ground  and  aocompanied  the  Flatheads  to  their 
village.  Here  they  found  Mr.  Cerre,  and  the  detachment 
of  hunters  sent  with  him  to  accompany  the  hunting  party  ot 
the  Nee  Perces. 

After  remaining  some  time  at  the  village,  until  they  sup-  , 
posed  the  Blackfeet  to  have  left  the  n^ghborhood,  they  set 
off  with  some  of  Mr.  Cerre's  men  for  the  cantonment  at 
Salmon  Biver,  where  they  arrived  without  accident.  They 
informed  Captain  Bonneville,  however,  that  not  far  from  his 
quarters  they  had  found  a  wallet  of  fresh  meat  and  a  ootd, 
which  th^  supposed  had  been  left  by  some  prowling  Black-^ 
feet.  A  few  days  afterward  Mr.  Cerre,  with  the  remainder 
of  his  men,  likewise  arrived  at  the  cantonment. 

Mr.  Walker,  one  (^  his  subleaders,  who  had  gtme  with 
a  band  of  tweo^  hunters  to  range  the  country  just  beytmd 
the  'B.oiaa  Prairie,  had  likewise  his  share  of  adventures  with 
the  all-pervading  Blackfeet.  At  one  of  his  encampments  the 
guard  statimed  to  keep  watch  round  t^  camp  grew  weary 
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of  their  da^,  and  feeling  a  titOe  too  aeetue,  and  too  nmdt 
at  home  on  these  praitiee,  retired  to  a  small  grove  of  willows 
to  amuse  themBelTefi  with  a  social  game  of  oardB  called  "old 
sledge,"  which  is  as  popular  amcng  tbeee  trampers  of  the 
prairies  as  whist  or  ecarte  amcmg  tiie  polite  cdrcles  <d  the 
oitiee.  From  the  midst  (tf  their  sport  they  were  saddenly 
roused  by  a  dischai^  of  firearms  and  a  shrill  war-whoop. 
Starting  on  their  feet,  and  SDatching  np  tbrar  rifles,  they 
beheld  in  dismay  their  hotees  and  mules  already  in  poHseasica 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  stolen  upcm  the  camp  unperoeived, 
while  tiiey  were  spellbound  by  the  m^^io  of  old  sledge.  The 
Indians  sprang  upon  the  animals  barebacked,  emd  endeavored 
to  urge  them  oS  under  a  galling  fire  that  did  some  wrocution. 
The  mules,  however,  confounded  by  the  hurly-buriy  and 
didifcing  their  new  riders,  kicked  op  their  heels  and  dia- 
iDOunted  half  of  them,  in  spite  of  their  hrasemaoship.  Thia 
threw  the  rest  into  ccHifusion;  they  endeavored  to  protect 
tbedr  unhorsed  comredee  from  the  futioua  assaults  of  the 
whites;  but,  after  a  scene  of  "confuaon  worse  omfounded,** 
horses  and  mules  were  abandoned,  and  the  Indians  beto(^ 
themselves  to  the  bushes.  Here  they  quickly  scratched  holes 
in  the  earth  about  two  feet  deep,  in  which  they  prostrated 
themselves,  emd  while  thus  screened  from  the  shots  of  the 
white  men,  were  enabled  to  make  such  use  of  their  bows  and 
arrows  and  fusees  as  to  repulse  their  assailants  and  to  effect 
tikeir  retreat.  This  adventure  threw  &  temporary  gtagma 
npcai  the  game  of  "old  sledge." 

In  the  oourse  of  the  autumn,  foor  Iroquois  hunters,  driven 
by  the  snow  from  their  hunting  grounds,  made  their  appear- 
ance at  the  oantonmmt.  They  were  kindly  welcomed,  and 
during  their  sojourn  made  themselves  useful  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  being  excellent  trappers  and  first-rate  woodmen. 
They  were  of  the  remnants  c^  a  party  of  Iroquois  hunters 
that  came  frcHO  Canada  into  these  mountain  regi(ms  many 
years  previously,  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. They  were  led  by  a  brave  chieftain,  named  Pierre, 
who  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Blaokfeet,  and  gave  his  name 
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to  the  fated  valley  of  Pierre's  Hole.  ThiB  branoh  of  Hie 
Iroquois  tritie  has  ever  ^oe  remained  among  iheee  moon* 
tains,  at  mortal  enmity  wiUi  the  Blackfeet,  and  have  lost 
many  of  their  prime  hunters  in  their  feuds  with  that  fero- 
cious race.  Some  of  them  fell  in  with  General  Ashley,  in 
the  coarse  of  one  of  hia  gallant  excursions  into  tt^  wildras 
ness,  and  have  oontinned  ever  since  in  the  emj^y  of  tbe 
company. 

Anumg  the  motley  visitors  to  the  winter  quarters  of  Oa^ 
tain  B(nmeville  was  a  party  of  Pends  Oreillee  (or  Hanging- 
ears)  and  their  chief.  These  Indians  have  a  strong  resem- 
Idance,  in  character  and  cnetoms,  to,  the  Nez  Peroes.  They 
amount  to  about  three  hundred  lodges,  are  well  armed,  and 
possess  great  numbers  of  horses.  During  the  spring,  sum- 
mer, and  autunm,  they  hunt  the  buffalo  about  the  head- 
waters of  the  Missouri,  Henry's  Fork  of  the  Snake  River, 
and  Ihe  northern  branches  of  Sahnrai  TUver.  Their  winter 
quarters  are  upon  the  Kadne  Amere,  where  they  subsist  upon 
roots  and  dried  buffalo  meat.  Upon  this  river  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  have  established  a  trading  post,  where  the 
Pends  Oreillee  and  the  Flatheads  bring  their  peltries  to  ex- 
change for  arms,  clothing,  and  trinkets. 

This  tribe,  like  the  Nez  Perces,  evince  stroi^  and  peculiar 
feelings  of  natural  piety.  Their  religion  is  not  a  mere  super- 
stitious fear,  like  that  of  most  savages;  they  evince  abstract 
notioDfi  of  morahty;  a  deep  reverence  for  an  overruling  spirit 
and  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  their  fellowmen.  In  one 
respect  their  rehgion  partakes  of  the  pacific  doctrines  of  the 
Quakers.  They  hold  that  the  Great  Spirit  is  displeased  with 
all  nations  who  wantonly  engage  in  war;  they  abstain, 
tiierefore,  from  all  aggressive  hostilities.  But  though  thus 
unoffending  in  their  policy,  they  are  called  upon  continually 
to  wage  defensive  warfare;  especially  with  the  Blackfeet; 
with  whom,  in  the  course  of  their  hunting  expeditions,  they 
come  in  frequent  collision  and  have  desperate  battles.  Thdr 
conduct  as  warriors  is  without  fear  or  reproach,  and  tiiey  can 
never  be  driven  to  abandon  their  hunting  grounds. 
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like  moat  laTagee  fbey  are  firm  b^iev^  in  dreams,  ami 
in  tbe  power  and  efficsacy  cf  charms  and  amukrta,  or  medi- 
ates as  the/  term  them.  Some  oi  their  brayea,  also,  who 
have  had  numerous  hairbreadth  ^aaapeB,  like  tiie  old  Nes 
Peroe  chief  in  tbe  batUe  of  Pierre's  Hole,  aie  bettered  to 
wear  a  (planned  life,  and  to  be  bullet-proof.  Of  these  gifted 
beings  marreloTis  anecdotes  are  related,  which  aze  mosfc 
potent!/  believed  hy  their  fellow  Bavages,  and  i 
almost  credited  by  the  white  huntras. 


CHAPTEE  ELEVEN 

BITAL  TBAPPmO  PABTIBS— UANBUTBBINQ—A  DESPEBA.TB 
OAUB — TAIIDERBDBOH  ANP  THE  BLACKTEBT— DBSBBTED 
OA.IIP  FIBB— A  DARK  DBFILE— AM  ISDIAIT  AMBTJBH — A 
FIEBCE  HBLBE  —  FATAIj  CON8EQUBNCBS  —  FITZPATKICK 
AND  BKIDQEH— TKAPPBBS'  PRECATTTIONS — MEETING  WITH 
TBB  BLACKFBBT  —  MORE  FIOHTINQ  —  ANECDOTE  OF  A 
YOUNG  MBXICAN  AND   AN   INDIAN  GIEL 

While  Captain  Bcnineville  and  his  men  are  sojonzmnfp 
fBOong  the  Kez  Percoa,  en  Balmm  River,  we  will  inquire 
after  the  fortunes  of  those  doughty  rivals  of  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains  and  American  Fur  Companies,  who  started  off  for  th» 
trapping  grounds  to  the  northwest. 

Fit3patrick  and  Bridger,  of  tbe  former  companj,  as  wa 
have  already  shown,  having  received  their  sopplies,  baA. 
taken  the  lead,  and  hoped  to  have  the  first  sweep  of  the  bust- 
ing grounds.  Vunderbu^h  and  Drippa,  however,  the  two 
lendent  partners  of  the  oppoate  ccatpanj,  by  extraordinarT- 
e^rtions,  were  enabled  socHt  to  pat  themselves  upon  their 
traces,  and  pressed  forward  with  sodi  speed  bb  to  overtaks 
than  jost  as  tiiey  bad  reached  the  heart  ol  the  beaver 
oonntry.  In  fact,  being  ignorant  of  the  best  trappingr 
gnonds,  it  was  their  object  to  follow  on,  and  profit  hy  tfaa 
enpnrior  knowledge  of  the  other  party. 
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Kothing  oould  equal  the  chagrin  of  Fitzpatriok  and 
Bridger  at  being  dogged  by  their  inexperienced  rivals, 
eopedally  after  their  offer  to  divide  the  country  with  them. 
They  tried  in  eveiy  way  to  blind  and  baffle  them ;  to  steal 
a  march  upon  them,  or  lead  them  on  a  wrong  soent;  but 
all  in  vain.  Vanderburgh  made  np  by  activity  and  intelli- 
gence for  his  ignorance  oi  the  country;  was  always  waiy, 
always  on  the  alert;  discovered  every  movement  of  his  rivals, 
however  secret,  and  was  not  to  be  elnded  or  misled. 

Fitzpatrick  and  his  collec^fue  now  lost  all  patience ;  since 
the  others  persisted  in  following  them,  they  determined  to 
give  them  an  tmprofitable  chase,  and  to  sacrifioe  the  hunting 
season  rather  than  share  the  products  with  their  rivals.  They 
accordingly  took  up  their  line  of  march  down  the  oouiBe  (^ 
the  Missouri,  keeping  the  main  Blackfoot  trail,  and  tramping 
doggedly  forward,  without  stopping  to  set  a  single  trap.  The 
others  beat  the  hoof  after  &em  for  some  time,  but  by  d^rees 
began  to  perceive  that  they  were  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  and 
gettii^  into  a  country  perfectly  barren  to  the  trapper.  They 
now  came  to  a  halt,  and  bethought  themselves  how  to  make 
np  tar  lost  time,  and  improve  the  remainder  of  the  seascm. 
It  was  thoT^ht  best  to  divide  their  toroes  and  try  different 
trapping  grounds.  While  Dripps  went  in  one  directicm, 
Vanderbn^h,  with  about  fifty  men,  proceeded  in  another. 
The  latter  in  his  headlong  march  had  got  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  Blackfoot  ooontry,  yet  seems  to  have  been  unconscious 
of  his  danger.  As  his  scouts  were  out  one  day,  they  came 
upon  the  traces  of  a  recent  band  of  savages.  There  were 
the  deserted  fires  still  smokii^,  surrounded  by  the  carcasses 
of  buffaloes  just  killed.  It  was  evident  a  party  of  Blackfeet 
had  been  frightened  from  their  hunting  camp,  and  had  re- 
treated, probably  to  seek  re-enforcements.  The  scouts  hast- 
ened back  to  the  camp,  and  told  Vanderburgh  what  they  had 
seen.  He  made  light  of  the  alarm,  and,  tEiking  nine  men 
with  him,  galloped  off  to  reconnoiter  for  himself.  He  found 
the  deserted  hunting  camp  just  fis  they  had  represented  it; 
there  lay  the  carcasses  of  buffaloes,  partly  dismembered; 
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tltere  were  ibe  Binoldering  fires,  still  Bending  op  their 
wreaths  of  Btnoke;  ererything  bore  tracea  of  recent  and  hasty 
retreat ;  and  gave  reason  to  belieTe  that  the  savagee  won  etSU 
haUng  in  the  neighborhood.  With  heedless  daring,  Van- 
derbnrgh  put  himself  up<»i  their  trail,  to  trace  them  to  their 
{dace  of  oonoealment.  It  led  him  over  prairies,  and  through 
skirts  of  woodland,  nntil  it  entered  a  dark  and  dai^erooa 
i&Tine.  Vanderburgh  pushed  in,  without  hesitation,  toUowed 
by  his  little  band.  They  soon  found  tfaemselvee  in  a  gloon^ 
dell,  between  steep  banks  overhung  with  trees,  where  the 
profound  silence  was  <mly  broken  by  the  tramp  of  thenr  own 
liorsee. 

Suddenly  the  horrid  war-whoop  burst  on  their  ears, 
minted  with  the  sharp  report  of  rifiw,  and  a  legion  of  sav- 
agea  sprang  from  their  concealments,  yelling,  and  shaking 
their  bu£Falo*n>bes  to  frighten  tiie  horses.  Vanderbn^ib's 
horse  fell,  mortally  wounded  by  the  first  discharge.  In  his 
fall  he  pinned  his  rider  to  the  ground,  who  called  in  vain 
upon  his  men  to  assist  in  extricating  him.  One  was  Aok 
down  and  scalped  a  few  paces  distant;  most  of  the  others 
were  severely  wounded,  and  sought  their  safety  in  fl^ht. 
The  savages  approached  to  dispateh  the  unfortunate  leader, 
as  he  lay  straggling  beneath  his  horse.  He  had  still  his 
rifle  in  his  hand  and  his  pistols  in  his  belt.  The  first  sav^^ 
that  advanced  received  the  contents  of  the  rifle  in  his  breast, 
and  fell  dead  upon  the  spot;  but  before  Vanderbur^  conld 
draw  a  pistol,  a  blow  from  a  tomahawk  laid  him  prostrate, 
and  he  was  dispatched  by  repeated  wounds. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Major  Henry  Vanderburgh,  <Mie  of 
the  best  and  worthiest  leaders  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, who  by  his  manly  bearing  and  dauntless  courage  ia 
said  to  have  made  himself  universally  popular  among  the 
bold-hearted  rovers  of  the  wilderness. 

Those  <^  the  little  band  who  escaped  fled  in  constematioa 
to  the  camp,  and  spread  direful  reports  of  the  force  and 
ferocity  of  the  enemy.  The  party,  beii^  withont  a  head» 
were  in  complete  confuncn  and  dismay,  and  mode  a  preoipl- 
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tate  letteat,  witboat  attempting  to  leoover  the  remafna  ot 
their  botchered  leader.  Tbay  made  no  halt  until  thej  reached 
the  encampment  of  the  PendB  OreilleB,  or  Hang^i^-ears, 
where  Ibey  offered  a  reward  ftn*  the  reoorery  of  the  body, 
but  witiioat  snooees;  it  never  oonld  be  fotrnd. 

In  the  meantime  Fitzpatrick  and  Bridger,  <rf  the  Booky 
Hountain  Company,  fared  bat  little  better  than  their  rivals. 
In  their  eagemetH  to  mislead  them  they  had  betrayed  them- 
selves into  danger,  and  got  into  a  region  infeetod  with  the 
Blackfeet.  They  soon  found  tiiat  foes  were  tm  the  watoh  for 
them;  but  they  were  experienced  in  Indian  warfare,  and  not 
to  be  soriaiBed  at  nig^t,  nor  drown  into  an  ambush  in  the 
daytime.  As  the  evening  advanced,  tbe  horses  were  all 
broi^ht  in  and  ^cketed,  and  a  guard  was  stationed  round 
the  camp.  At  the  earliest  sbeak  of  day  one  of  the  leaders 
would  moant  his  barse,  and  ga]l<^  <^  full  speed  for  about 
half  a  mile ;  then  look  ronnd  for  Indian  trails,  to  asontain 
whether  there  had  been  any  Inrfcers  round  the  camp;  return- 
ing slowly,  he  would  reconnoiter  every  ravine  and  thicket 
where  there  might  be  an  ambush.  This  duie,  he  would 
gallop  off  in  an  oppomte  direction  and  repeat  the  same  scm- 
tiny.  Sliding  all  things  safe,  the  hcKraee  would  be  turned 
loose  to  graze,  but  always  under  the  eye  of  a  guard. 

A  cautJtHi  equally  vigilant  was  obeerved  in  the  march,  en 
approaching  any  defile  or  place  where  an  (niemy  might  lie  in 
w^t;  and  scouts  were  always  kept  in  the  advance,  or  along 
the  ridges  and  rising  grounds  on  the  flanks. 

At  length,  one  day,  a  large  band  of  Blackfeet  appeared  in 
the  open  field,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  rocks  and  cliffs.  They 
kept  at  a  wary  distance,  but  made  friendly  eigne.  The  trap- 
pers replied  in  the  same  way,  but  likewise  kept  aloof.  A 
small  party  of  Indians  now  advanced,  bearing  the  pipe  of 
pecw^e ;  they  were  met  by  an  equal  number  of  white  men,  and 
they  formed  a  group  midway  between  the  two  bands,  where 
the  pipe  was  circulated  from  hand  to  hand,  and  emoked  wilii 
all  due  ceremony.  An  instance  of  natural  affection  took  place 
at  fbia  pacaflc  meeting.  Among  the  free  trappers  in  the 
•••E— Vol.  XI. 
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Rock7  Mountain  band  was  a  spirited  young  Mexican  named 
Loretto,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderii^s,  had  ransomed 
a  beautiful  Blackfoot  girl  from  a  band  of  Crows  by  whom 
she  had  been  captured.  He  made  h^  his  wife  after  the 
Indian  style,  and  she  had  followed  his  fortunes  ever  since, 
with  the  most  devoted  affection. 

Among  the  Blackfeet  warriors  who  advanced  with  the 
calumet  of  peaoe  she  recognized  a  brother,  Leavii^  her 
infant  with  Loretto  she  rushed  forward  and  threw  herself 
npon  her  brother's  neck,  who  clasped  his  long-lost  sister  to 
his  heart  with  a  warmth  of  affection  but  litUe  oompatiUe 
with  the  reputed  BttHoism  of  the  savage. 

While  this  soene  was  taking  place,  Bridger  left  the  main 
body  of  trappers  and  rode  slowly  toward  the  group  oS 
smokers,  wiUi  his  rifle  restit^  across  the  pommel  of  his  sad- 
dle. The  chief  of  the  Blac^eet  stepped  forward  to  meet 
him.  From  some  unfortunate  feeling  of  distrast  Bridger 
cocked  his  rifle  just  as  the  chief  was  extending  his  hand  in 
friendship.  The  quick  ear  tA  the  savage  caught  the  click  oi 
the  lock;  in  a  twinkling  he  grafted  the  barrel,  forced  the 
muzzle  downward,  and  the  contents  were  dischaq^  into  the 
earth  at  his  feet.  His  next  movement  was  to  wrest  the 
weapon  from  the  hand  of  Bridger  and  fell  him  with  it  to 
the  earth.  He  m^i^ht  have  foimd  this  no  easy  task  had  not 
the  unfortunate  leader  received  two  arrows  in  his  back  during 
the  struggle. 

The  chief  now  sprang  into  the  vacant  saddle  and  galloped 
off  to  hie  band.  A  wild  hurry-skurry  scene  ensued;  each 
party  took  to  the  banks,  the  rocks  and  trees,  to  gain  favor- 
able poeiti(ms,  and  an  irregular  firii^  was  kept  up  on  either 
side,  without  much  effect.  The  Indian  girl  had  been  hurried 
off  by  her  people  at  the  outbreak  of  the  affray.  She  would 
have  returned,  through  the  dangers  of  the  flght,  to  her  hus- 
band and  her  child,  but  was  prevented  by  her  brother.  The 
youi^  Mexican  saw  her  stn^glee  and  her  agony,  and  heard 
her  pierciug  cries.  With  a  generous  impulse  he  caught  up 
the  child  in  his  arms,  rushed  torward,  regardless  of  Indian 
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shaft  or  rifle,  and  placed  it  in  safe^  apon  her  boacnn.  Eren 
the  BSTf^  heart  of  the  Blackf  oot  chief  waa  reached  by  this 
noUe  deed.  He  pTonounced  Loretto  a  rn'vl";'*^"  for  bis  temer- 
ity, hut  bade  him  depart  in  peace.  The  young  Mexican  hesi- 
tated ;  he  ni^ed  to  have  bis  wife  reBtored  to  bim,  but  her 
brother  interfered,  and  the  oountenance  of  the  ohief  grew 
dark.  The  girl,  he  said,  bel(»iged  to  his  tribe— she  must 
remain  with  her  people.  Loretto  would  still  have  lingered, 
but  his  wife  implwed  him  to  depart,  leat  his  life  should  be 
endangered.  It  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  he 
returned  to  his  oompanions. 

Tlie  approach  of  n^ht  put  an  end  to  the  skiniiiBbing  £re 
of  the  adverse  partiee,  and  the  savages  drew  off  without 
renewii^  their  hoetilities.  We  cannot  but  remai^  that  both 
in  this  affair  and  that  of  Pierre's  Hole  the  affray  commenced 
by  a  Ikostile  act  on  the  part  of  white  men  at  the  moment 
when  the  TnfimTi  warrior  was  extendii^  the  hand  of  ami^. 
In  neither  instanoe,  as  far  as  cricnmstances  have  been  stated 
to  us  by  different  persona,  do  we  see  any  reason  to  suspect  the 
savage  chiefs  of  perfidy  in  their  overtures  of  friendship. 
Thery  advanced  in  tiie  confiding  way  usual  among  Indians 
when  they  bear  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  consider  themselves 
sacred  from  attack.  If  we  violate  the  sanctity  of  this  cere- 
monial, by  any  hostile  movement  on  our  part,  it  is  we  who 
incur  the  charge  of  faithlessness ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  in 
both  these  instances  the  white  men  have  been  considered  by 
the  Blackfeet  as  the  ^^^reesors,  and  have,  in  consequence, 
been  held  up  as  men  not  to  be  trusted. 

A  word  to  conclude  the  romantic  incident  of  Loretto  and 
hia  Indian  bride.  A  few  months  subsequent  to  the  event  just 
related,  the  young  Mexican  settled  his  accounts  with  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Oompany  and  obtained  his  discharge.  He  tiien  left 
bis  comrades  and  set  off  to  rejoin  his  wife  and  child  among  ber 
peoi^e;  and  we  understand  that,  at  the  time  we  are  writing 
theee  pages,  he  resides  at  a  trading- house  established  of  late  by 
the  Ajnerican  V\u  Company  in  the  Blackfoot  country,  where 
be  acts  as  an  interpreter  and  has  hia  Indian  girl  with  bim. 
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CHAPTER  TWELVE 

A  WINTKB  OAHP  IN  THB  WILDERNESS— IfEDLBT  OP  TRAP* 
PBR8,  HUNTKR8,  AND  INDIANS— SCARCITY  OF  GAME — ■ 
NEW  ARRANOBHENTS  IN  THE  CAMP — DETACHMENTS  SENT 
TO  A  DIBTANCK— CARELESSNESS  OF  THE  INDIANS  WHEN 
ENCAMPED— SICKNESS  AMONd  THB  INDIANS — EXCELLENT 
CHARACTER  OP  THB  NBZ  PERCES — THE  CAPTAIN'S  EF- 
FORT AS  A  PACIFICATOR— A  NBZ  PBRCE'S  ARGUMENT  IN 
FAVOR  OP  WAR- ROBBERIES  BY  THB  BLACKPBBT — LONG 
BUFFERING  OF  THE  NBZ  PEBCBB — A  HUNTER'S  ELYSIUM 
AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS— MORE  ROBBERIES— THB  CAP- 
TAIN PREACHES  UP  A  CRUSADE— THB  EFFECT  UPON  HIS 
HEARERS 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  month  of  November  Captam 
Bonneville  remained  in  his  i/mvporaxy  post  on  Salmon  River, 
He  was  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  wishes;  leading  a 
hunter's  life  in  the  heart  of  the  wildemesa,  with  all  its  wild 
populace  around  him.  BeBidee  his  own  people,  motley  in 
character  and  coBtume— Creole,  Eentuckian,  Indian,  half- 
breed,  hired  trapper,  and  free  trapper — he  was  surrounded 
by  encampments  of  Nez  Perces  and  Flatheads,  with  their 
drovee  of  horses  covering  the  hills  and  plains.  It  was,  he 
declares,  a  wild  and  bustling  scene.  The  hunting  parties 
of  white  men  and  red  men,  continually  sallying  forth  and 
returning;  the  groups  at  the  various  encampments,  some 
cooking,  some  working,  some  am  using  themselves  at  different 
games;  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  braying  of  aeses,  the 
resounding  strokes  of  the  ax,  the  eAiarp  report  of  the  rifle, 
the  whoop,  the  halloo,  and  the  frequent  burst  of  laaghter, 
sU  in  the  midst  of  a  r^on  suddenly  roused  from  perfect 
silence  and  loDelineas  by  this  transient  hunters'  sojourn, 
realized,  he  says,  the  idea  of  a  "populous  solitude." 
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The  kind  and  genial  character  of  the  captain  had,  eri- 
denUy,  its  inflnenoe  on  the  opposite  races  thus  fortnitonsly 
omgr^fated  together.  The  most  perfect  hannony  prevailed 
between  them.  The  Indiana,  he  says,  were  friendlj  in  their 
diepoaldons,  and  honest  to  the  most  aonipulouB  d^:t«e  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  white  men.  It  is  true  they  were 
somewhat  importimBte  in  their  curiosity,  and  apt  to  be  ooxl* 
tinually  in  the  way,  examining  ererythii^;  with  keen  and 
prying  eye,  and  watching  every  movement  of  the  white  men. 
All  this,  however,  was  borne  with  great  good-homor  l^  the 
captain,  and  through  his  example  by  hig  men.  Indeed, 
throughout  all  his  transactions  he  shows  himself  the  friend 
of  the  poor  Indians,  and  his  conduct  toward  them  is  above 
all  praise. 

The  Nez  Peroes,  the  Flatheads,  and  the  Hanging-ears 
pride  themselves  upon  the  number  of  their  horses,  d  which 
they  possess  more  in  proportion  than  any  other  of  the  moun- 
tain tribes  within  the  buffalo  range.  Many  of  the  TyirjjftTi 
waitiors  and  hunters  encamped  around  Captain  Bomieville 
possess  from  thirty  to  forty  horses  each.  Their  horses  are 
stout,  well-built  ponies,  of  great  wind,  and  capable  of  endur- 
ing the  severest  hardship  and  fat^rue.  The  swiftest  of  them, 
however,  are  those  obtained  from  the  whites  while  sufficiently 
young  to  become  acclimated  and  inured  to  the  rough  service 
<^  the  mountains. 

By  degrees  the  populouaness  of  this  encampment  b^an 
to  produce  its  inconveniences.  The  immense  droves  of  horses 
owned  by  ^e  Indians  consumed  the  herbage  of  the  surround- 
ing bills;  while  to  drive  them  to  any  distant  pasturage,  in 
a  neighborhood  abounding  with  lurking  and  deadly  enemies, 
would  be  to  endanger  the  loss  both  of  man  cmd  beast.  Game, 
too,  began  to  grow  scarce.  It  was  soon  hunted  and  fright- 
ened out  of  the  vicinity,  and  though  the  Indians  made  a  wide 
drcuit  throt^h  the  mountains  in  the  hope  of  driving  the 
buffalo  toward  the  cantonment,  their  expedition  was  on- 
Buccessfut.  It  was  plain  that  so  large  a  party  could  not  snb- 
fljet  themselves  there,  nor  in  any  one  place,  throughout  the 
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winter.  Captain  Bonneville,  therefore,  altered  hia  whole 
arrangements.  He  detached  fifty  men  toward  the  south  to 
winter  upon  Snake  River,  and  to  trap  ahoat  its  waters  in  the 
spring,  ^th  orders  to  rejoin  him  in  the  month  of  Jnly  at 
Borse  Creek,  in  Green  River  valley,  which  he  had  fixed  upon 
as  the  general  rendravous  of  his  company  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Of  all  his  late  party,  he  now  retained  with  him  merely 
a  small  number  of  free  trappers,  with  whom  he  intended  to 
Bojoum  among  the  Nez  Ferces  and  Flatheads,  and  adopt  the 
Indian  mode  of  moving  vrith  the  game  and  grass.  Those 
bands,  in  effect,  shortly  afterward  broke  up  their  encamp- 
ments and  set  off  for  a  less  beaten  neighborhood.  Captain 
Bonneville  remained  behind  for  a  few  days,  that  be  might 
secretly  prepare  caches,  in  which  to  deposit  everything  not 
required  for  current  use.  Thus  lightened  of  all  superfluous 
encumbrance,  he  set  off  on  the  20th  of  November  to  rejoin 
his  Indian  allies.  He  found  them  encamped  in  a  secluded 
part  of  the  country,  at  the  head  of  a  small  stream.  Con- 
sideriug  themselves  out  of  all  danger  in  this  sequestered  spot 
from  their  old  enemies,  the  Blackfeet,  their  encampment 
manifested  the  most  negligent  security.  Their  lodges  were 
scattered  in  every  direction,  and  their  horses  covered  every 
hill  for  a  great  distance  round,  grazing  upon  the  upland  bunch 
gra^  which  grew  in  great  abundance,  and,  thoi^h  dry,  re- 
tained its  nutritious  properties  instead  of  losing  them  like 
other  grasses  in  the  autumn. 

When  the  Nez  Forces,  Flatheads,  and  Fends  Oreilles  are 
encamped  in  a  dangerous  neighborhood,  says  Captain  Bonne- 
ville, the  greatest  care  is  taken  of  their  horses,  those  prime 
articles  of  Indian  wealth  and  objects  of  Indian  depredation. 
Each  warrior  has  his  horse  tied  by  one  foot  at  night  to  a 
stake  planted  before  bis  lodge.  Here  they  remain  until 
broad  daylight;  by  that  time  the  young  men  of  the  camp  are 
already  ranging  over  the  surrounding  hills.  EexHx  family 
then  drives  its  horses  to  some  el^ible  spot,  where  they  are 
left  to  graze  imattended.    A  young  Indian  repairs  occasionally 
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to  the  pasture  to  give  them  water,  and  to  see  that  all  is  welL 
So  aoooBtomed  are  the  horses  to  this  management,  that  thej 
keep  together  in  the  pasture  where  th^  have  been  left.  As 
the  sun  sinks  b^iiad  the  hills,  they  may  be  seen  movii^  from 
all  points  toward  the  camp,  where  they  surrender  themselves 
to  be  tied  up  for  tiie  night.  Even  in  situations  of  danger, 
the  Indians  rarely  set  guards  over  their  camp  at  night,  in- 
trustiDg  that  office  entirely  to  their  vigilant  and  well-trained 
doge. 

In  an  encaminnent,  however,  of  such  fancied  security  as 
that  in  which  Captain  Bonneville  found  his  Indian  friends, 
much  of  these  precautions  with  respect  to  their  horses  are 
omitted.  They  merely  drive  them,  at  nightfall,  to  soma  se- 
questered  little  dell,  and  leave  them  there,  at  perfect  liberty, 
until  the  morning. 

One  object  of  Captain  Bonneville  in  wintering  amcmg 
fheee  Indians  was  to  procure  a  supply  of  horses  E^^ainst  the 
spring.  They  were,  however,  extremely  unwilling  to  part 
with  any,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  purchased, 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  dollars  each,  a  few  for  the  use  of  some 
of  his  free  trappers  who  were  on  foot  and  dependent  on  him 
for  their  equipment. 

In  this  encampment  Captain  Bonneville  remained  from 
the  21st  of  November  to  the  dtb  of  December.  Daring  this 
period  the  thermometer  ranged  from  thirteen  to  forty-two 
degrees.  There  were  oooasional  falls  of  enow;  but  it  gen- 
erally melted  away  almost  immediately,  and  the  tender 
blades  of  new  grass  b^an  to  shoot  up  among  the  old.  On 
the  7th  of  December,  however,  the  thermometer  fell  to  seven 
degrees. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that,  on  distributii^  his  forces 
when  in  Green  River  valley,  Captain  Bonneville  had  de- 
tached a  party,  headed  by  a  leader  of  the  name  of  Matthieu, 
with  all  the  weak  and  disabled  horses,  to  sojourn  about  Bear 
River,  meet  the  Shoehonie  bands,  and  afterward  to  rejoin 
him  at  his  winter  camp  on  Salmon  River. 

More  than  sufficient  time  had  elapsed,  yet  Matthieu  failed 
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to  make  hia  appearance,  and  uneagmeflB  b^aa  to  be  Mi  cm 
his  aocotmt.  Captain  Bonneville  sent  out  foor  men,  to  ran^ 
the  oonntry  through  which  he  would  have  to  pass,  and  en- 
deavor to  get  Bcone  information  concerning  him ;  for  his  route 
lay  aoTOBB  the  great  Snake  Kiver  plain,  which  Bpreads  itself 
out  like  an  Arabian  desert,  and  on  which  a  cavalcade  could 
be  descried  at  a  great  distance.  The  scouts  soon  returned, 
having  proceeded  no  further  than  the  edge  of  the  plain,  pre- 
tending that  their  horses  were  lame ;  but  it  was  evident  they 
had  feared  to  venture,  with  so  small  a  force,  into  tiiese  ex- 
posed and  dangerous  regions. 

A  disease,  which  Opatain  Bonneville  supposed  to  be  pneu- 
monia, now  appeared  among  the  Indians,  carryii^  off  nom- 
bers  of  them  after  mi  UlneHa  of  three  or  four  days.  The 
worthy  captain  acted  as  physician,  prescribing  profuse 
sweatings  and  copious  bleedings,  and  uniformly  with  euo- 
oees,  if  the  patient  were  subsequently  treated  with  proper 
care.  In  extraordinary  cases,  the  poor  savages  called  in  the 
aid  of  their  own  doctors  or  conjurers,  who  officiated  witii 
great  noise  and  mummery,  but  with  little  benefit.  Those 
who  died  during  this  epidemic  were  buried  in  graves,  aftw 
the  manner  of  the  whites,  but  without  any  regard  to  the 
direction  of  the  head.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that, 
while  this  malady  made  such  ravages  among  Ae  natives, 
not  a  single  white  man  had  the  slightost  symptom  of  it. 

A  familiar  intercourse  of  some  standing  with  the  Heroed- 
noee  and  Flathead  Indians  had  now  convinced  Captfun 
Bonneville  of  their  amicable  and  inoffensive  character;  he 
began  to  take  a  strong  interest  in  them,  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  pacificator,  and  healing  the  deadly  feud 
between  them  and  ^e  Blaokfeet,  in  which  they  were  so  de- 
plorably the  sufferers.  He  proposed  the  matter  to  some  of 
the  leaders,  and  urged  that  they  should  meet  the  Blackfeet 
chiefs  in  a  grand  pacific  conference,  offering  to  send  two  of 
his  men  to  the  enemy's  camp  vrith  pipe,  tobacco,  and  flag  <^ 
truce,  to  negotiate  the  proposed  meetii^. 

The  Kez  Perces  and  Flathead  sages  upon  tills  held  a 
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council  of  war  of  two  dayB'  duratioD,  in  which  there  was 
abundance  of  hard  smoking  and  lon^  talking,  and  both  elo- 
quence and  tobaooo  were  nearly  exhausted.  At  length  they 
came  to  a  decision  to  reject  the  worthy  captain's  propoei- 
ti<Hi,  and  upon  pretty  Bubetantial  grounda,  ae  the  reader  may 
judge. 

"War,"  said  the  chiefs,  "is  a  bloody  businees  and  full 
of  evil;  but  it  keeps  the  eyes  of  the  chiefs  always  open,  and 
makes  the  limbs  of  the  young  men  strong  and  supple.  In 
war,  every  one  is  on  the  alert.  If  we  see  a  trail,  we  know 
it  must  be  an  enemy;  if  the  Blackfeet  come  to  us,  we 
know  it  is  for  war,  and  we  are  ready.  Peace,  on  the  other 
band,  aounds  no  alarm:  the  eyes  of  the  chiefs  are  closed  in 
sleep,  and  the  young  men  are  sleek  and  lazy.  The  horses 
stray  into  the  mountains;  the  women  and  their  little  babes 
go  about  alone.  But  the  heart  of  a  Blaokfoot  is  a  he,  and 
his  tongue  is  a  trap.  If  he  says  peace  it  is  to  deceive ;  he 
000108  to  us  as  a  brother;  he  smokes  his  pipe  with  us;  but 
when  he  sees  us  weak,  and  off  our  guard,  he  will  slay  and 
steal.     We  will  have  no  such  peace;  let  there  be  war  I" 

With  this  reasonii^  Captain  Bonneville  was  fain  to  ac- 
quiesce; but,  since  the  B(^;aciou8  Flatheads  and  their  allies 
were  content  to  remain  in  a  state  of  warfare,  he  wished  tbem 
at  least  to  exercise  the  boasted  vigilance  which  war  was  to 
produce,  and  to  keep  their  eyes  open.  He  represented  to 
them  the  impossibility  that  two  such  considerable  clans  could 
move  about  the  ooontry  without  leaving  trails  by  which  tliey 
might  be  traced.  Besides,  among  the  Blackfeet  braves  were 
severtd  Nez  Perces,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  early 
youth,  adopted  by  their  captors,  and  trained  up  and  imbued 
with  warlike  and  predatory  notions;  these  bad  lost  all  sym- 
pathies with  their  native  tribe,  and  would  be  prone  to  lead 
the  enemy  to  their  secret  iiaunts.  He  exhorted  tbem,  there- 
fore, to  keep  upon  the  alert,  and  never  to  remit  their  vigi- 
lance while  within  the  range  oi  so  crafty  and  cruel  a  foe. 
All  these  counsels  were  lost  upon  his  easy  and  simple-minded 
hearers.     A  careless  indifference  reigned  throughout  their 
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encampments,  and  their  horsee  were  permitted  to  range  llie 
hills  at  night  in  perfect  freedom.  Captttin  BonneTille  had 
his  own  horses  brought  in  at  night,  emd  propeiif  picketed 
and  gnarded.  The  evil  he  apprehended  soon  took  place.  In 
a  ^gle  night  a  swoop  was  made  through  the  neighboring 
pastures  by  the  Blackfeet,  and  eighty'mx  of  the  finest  horses 
carried  off.  A  whip  and  a  rope  were  left  in  a  conepicuoiiB 
mtuation  by  the  robbers,  as  a  taunt  to  the  simpletons  they 


Long  before  sunrise  the  news  of  this  calamity  spread  like 
wildfire  through  the  different  encampments.  Captain  Bonne* 
Tille,  whose  own  horses  remained  safe  at  their  |ncketB» 
watched  in  momentary  expectation  of  an  outbreak  of  war- 
riors, Pierced-nose  and  Mathead,  in  furious  pursuit  of  tiM 
marauders;  but  no  such  things  they  contented  themselTeB 
with  searching  diligently  over  hill  and  dale,  to  glean  up  sudi 
horses  as  had  escaped  the  hands  of  the  marauders,  and  Ihwi 
resigned  themselves  to  their  loes  with  the  most  exemplary 


Some,  it  is  true,  who  were  entirely  unhorsed,  set  out  on  a 
beggii^  visit  to  their  cousins,  as  they  call  them,  the  Lower 
TSez  Feroes,  who  inhalnt  the  lower  oonntry  about  the  ColomUa, 
and  possess  horses  in  abundance.  To  these  they  repair  when 
in  difficulty,  and  seldom  fail,  by  dint  of  be^ii^  and  bart^*- 
hig,  to  get  themselves  once  more  mounted  on  horseback. 

Game  had  now  become  scarce  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
camp,  and  it  was  neoeesary,  according  to  Indian  custom,  to 
move  off  to  a  less  beaten  ground.  Captain  Bonneville  pro- 
posed the  Horse  Prairie;  but  his  Indian  friends  objected  that 
many  of  the  Nez  Perces  had  gone  to  visit  their  cousins,  and 
that  the  whites  were  few  in  number,  so  that  th«r  miited  fores 
was  not  sufficient  to  venture  upon  the  buffalo  gronnds,  which 
were  infested  by  bands  of  Blackfeet. 

They  now  spoke  of  a  place  at  no  great  distance,  whidi 
tbey  represented  as  a  perfect  hmiter's  elysiom.  It  was  on 
the  right  branch  or  head  stream  of  the  river,  locked  up 
amcoig  cUffs  and  precipioes  where  there  was  no  danger  tram 
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Toring  bands,  and  where  the  Blackfeet  dare  not  enter.  Here, 
they  said,  the  elk  abounded,  and  the  mountain  eheep  were 
to  be  Been  trooping  upon  the  rocks  and  hills.  A  little  dia* 
tance  beyond  it,  also,  herds  ot  buffalo  were  to  be  met  with, 
ont  of  the  range  of  danger.  Thither  they  propoeed  to  more 
their  camp. 

The  proposition  pleased  the  captain,  who  was  desirouB, 
through  the  Indians,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  all  the 
secret  places  of  the  land.  Accordingly,  on  the  Bth  of  Decem- 
ber, they  struck  their  tents,  and  moved  forward  by  short 
gtages,  as  many  of  the  Indians  were  yet  feeble  from  the  late 
malady. 

Ffdlowing  up  the  right  fork  of  the  river  they  came  to 
where  it  entered  a  deep  gorge  of  the  mountains,  up  w^hich 
lay  the  secluded  region  so  much  vaunted  by  the  Indians. 
Captain  Bonneville  halted  and  encamped  for  three  days,  be- 
fore entering  the  gorge.  In  the  meantime  he  detached  five 
of  his  free  trappers  to  scour  the  hills,  and  kill  as  many  elk 
as  possible,  before  the  main  body  should  enter,  as  they  would 
th«i  be  soon  frightened  away  by  the  various  Indian  hunting 
parties. 

While  thus  encamped,  they  were  still  liable  to  the  ma- 
rands  of  the  Blackfeet,  and  Captain  Bonneville  admonished 
his  Indian  friends  to  be  upon  their  guard.  The  Nez  Ferces, 
however,  notwithstanding  their  recent  loss,  were  still  care  - 
less  of  their  horses ;  merely  driving  them  to  some  secluded 
spot,  and  leaving  them  there  for  the  night,  without  setting 
any  guard  upon  them.  The  consequence  was  a  second 
swoop,  in  which  forty-one  were  carried  off.  This  was  borne 
with  equal  philosophy  with  the  first,  and  no  effort  was  made 
either  to  recover  the  horses  or  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
thieves. 

The  N"ez  Perces,  however,  grew  more  cautious  with  re- 
spect to  their  remaining  horses,  driving  them  regularly  to 
the  camp  every  evening,  and  fastening  them  to  pickets. 
Captain  Bonneville,  however,  told  them  that  this  was  not 
enough.     It  was  evident  they  were  dogged  by  a  daiing  and 
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penerering  enemy,  who  was  enoonra^ed  b;'  past  impunity; 
tiiey  ahonld,  tiieiefore,  take  more  than  usoal  piecantacms, 
and  poBt  a  gnaxd  at  n^ht  ovbt  their  cavalry.  They  could 
not,  however,  be  peiBoaded  to  depart  from  their  OBnal  cus- 
tom. The  bwee  aoae  [Hcketed,  the  care  of  the  owner  was 
over  for  the  night,  and  he  slept  profoondly,  Nime  waked 
in  the  camp  but  the  gamblers,  who,  absorbed  in  their  playt 
were  more  difficult  to  be  roused  to  external  circnmstanceB 
than  ev&n  the  sleepers. 

The  Blackfeet  are  bold  enemies,  and  fond  cf  haEardouB 
exploits.  The  band  that  were  horeri&g  about  &a  neighbor- 
hood, finding  they  had  such  pacific  people  to  deal  with,  re- 
doubled &eir  daring.  The  horaes  b«ng  now  jn^eted  before 
fte  lodges,  a  number  of  Blackfeet  soouta  penetrated  in  Uie 
early  part  of  tiie  night  faito  the  "veiy  center  of  the  camp. 
Here  tiiey  went  about  among  ihe  lodges,  as  calmly  and 
deliberately  as  if  at  home,  qmeUy  catting  loose  the  horeee 
that  stood  picketed  by  the  lodges  of  their  sleeping  owners. 
One  of  these  prowlers,  more  adventurous  than  the  rest,  ap- 
proached a  fire  round  which  a  group  of  Nes  Peroee  were 
gambling  with  the  most  intense  eagerness.  Here  he  stood 
for  some  time,  muffled  Dp  in  his  robe,  peering  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  players,  watching  the  changes  of  their  oounte- 
nanoes  and  the  flnctnaiions  ot  the  game.  Bo  completely 
engrossed  were  th^,  that  the  presence  of  this  muffled  eavee- 
dropper  was  unnoticed,  and,  bavii^  executed  his  Inavado,  he 
retired  undiscovered. 

Havii^  cnt  loose  as  many  horses  as  they  csould  ocmven-' 
iently  carry  off,  the  Blackfeet  scouts  rejoined  their  comrades, 
and  all  remained  patiently  round  Uie  camp.  By  degrees  the 
horses,  finding  themselves  at  liberty,  took  their  route  toward 
their  customary  grazing  ground.  As  they  emerged  from 
the  oamp  they  were  silently  taken  poesesedon  of,  until,  hav- 
ing secured  abont  thirty,  the  Blackfeet  sprang  on  thnr  backs 
and  scampered  off.  The  clatter  of  hoofs  startled  the  gam- 
blers tnan  iAieUr  game.  They  gave  the  alarm,  whidi  boob 
TOosed  ihe  sleepers  from  every  lodge.    Still  all  was  qnies. 
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«eBt;  no  mardaHng  of  forces,  no  eaddlinif  of  Bteeds  and 
4««>>«»g  off  in  parsnit,  no  talk  of  raferibatioti  for  their  r^ieated 
«ata^e8.  The  patience  of  Oaptain  Bozmerille  was  at  kaglh 
e^urasted.  H«  had  i^yed  flw  part  <^  a  paoifiostor  withoat 
RMoeee;  be  now  altwed  his  tooe,  and  raeolved,  if  poaEAhh 
to  KRise  tit«r  war  epirit. 

Aooordinffly,  cfMiToking  fiietr  tiMt^  he  inve^jbed  agabtat 
their  craven  policy,  and  urged  the  neoenity  of  t^otooh  and 
retiftuUTB  meamirea  fliat  would  cbeok  the  oonfidenoe  and 
pcemimption  of  their  monies,  if  not  inspire  them  with  aw«. 
For  this  porpose,  he  advised  ttiat  a  war  party  sfaonM  be 
immediatdy  sent  off  on  the  trail  of  the  maraudeis,  to  follaw 
ftem,  if  necessary,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  BlacAioat 
oountry,  and  not  to  leave  them  nntil  tiiey  had  taken  signal 
■vengeance.  BeeideB  this,  he  recommended  fbe  ox^amsatioii 
<4  mincH-  war  parties,  to  make  veprisals  to  the  extent  of  tiw 
losses  sustained.  "UnleBS  yon  rouse  yonrselvee  from  yoor 
apathy,"  said  he,  "and  strike  some  hcAd  and  decisive  Mow, 
you  will  oease  to  be  oooeddered  men,  or  objects  of  manly 
warfare.  The  very  squaws  and  ohildren  of  the  Blaokfeet 
will  be  Bent  gainst  you,  while  their  warriors  reserve  them* 
selves  for  nobler  antE^onists." 

This  harangue  had  evidently  a  momentary  effect  upon 
the  pride  of  the  hearers.  After  a  short  pause,  however,  one 
ot  the  orators  arose.  It  was  bad,  be  said,  to  go  to  war  for 
mne  revenge.  The  Great  Spirit  bad  given  them  a  heart  tot 
peooe,  not  for  war.  They  bad  lost  horses,  it  was  trae,  bnfe 
diey  conld  eaeoly  get  others  from  their  coomns,  the  Lower 
"Sem  Percee,  witiiont  inoarring  any  risk;  wiiereas,  in  war 
tiuy  diould  lose  men  who  were  not  so  readily  replaced.  Aa 
to  their  late  losses,  an  increased  watchfulness  would  prevent 
any  more  nusfortunee  of  the  kind.  He  disapproved,  flwre- 
fore,  of  all  hostile  measures;  and  all  the  other  (duefsooo- 
eorred  in  his  opinion. 

Oaptasn  Bonneville  again  took  tip  the  pdnt.  "It  klme," 
said  he,  **the  Great  E^inrit  baa  given  yon  a  heart  to  lore  your 
MHkdBj  bnt  he  has  also  ^ven  yon  an  arm  to  strike  your 
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enemiee.  UnleoB  yoa  do  something  speedily  to  put  an  end 
to  tiiis  ocHitinual  plundering,  I  must  say  fareweU.  As  yet 
I  have  BUfltained  no  loss;  thanks  to  the  preoautions  whioh 
you  have  slighted;  but  my  proper^  is  too  ungafe  here;  my 
turn  vrill  come  next;  I  and  my  people  will  share  the  con- 
tempt you  are  bringing  upon  yourselves,  and  will  be  thought, 
like  you,  poor-spirited  beings,  who  may  at  any  time  be  plun- 
dered with  impunity." 

The  conference  broke  up  with  some  signs  of  excitement 
<m  the  part  of  the  Indians.  Early  the  next  morning,  a  party 
of  thirty  men  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  foe,  and  Captain  Bonne* 
viUe  hoped  to  hear  a  good  account  of  the  Blackfeet  ma* 
rauders.  To  his  disappcnnbnent,  the  war  party  came  lag* 
ging  back  on  the  following  day,  leading  a  few  old,  sony« 
broken-down  horses,  which  the  freebooters  had  not  been 
able  to  urge  to  sufficient  speed.  This  effort  exhausted  the 
martial  spirit,  and  satisfied  the  wounded  pride  of  the  Xes 
Peroes,  and  they  relapsed  into  their  usual  state  of  paseivo 
indiflermce. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

STOBT  OF  KOSATO,  THB  BENEQADB  BLACKFOOT 

If  the  meekness  fmd  long-suffering  of  the  Pierced-noees 
grieved  the  spirit  of  Captain  Bcameville,  there  was  anoth^ 
individual  in  the  camp  to  whton  they  were  still  more  aim<^- 
ing.  This  was  a  Blackfoot  renegado,  named  Koeato,  a  fiery 
hot-blooded  youth  who,  with  a  beautiful  girl  of  the  same 
tribe,  had  taken  refuge  among  the  Nez  Percee.  Though 
adopted  into  the  tribe,  he  still  retained  the  warlite  spirit  of 
his  race,  and  loathed  the  peaceful,  inoffensive  habits  of  those 
around  him.  The  htmting  of  the  deer,  the  elk,  and  the 
buffalo,  which  was  the  height  of  their  ambition,  was  too 
tame  to  satisfy  his  wild  and  restless  nature.  His  heart 
burned  for  the  foray,  the  ambush,  the  skirmish,  the  scampert 
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Bsd  all  the  luqps  and  hazards  of  roTing  and  predatory  war* 

tee. 

The  reooit  hovoingB  of  the  Blaokfeet  abont  the  oamm 
ttieir  n^htly  i«ow1b  and  daring  and  BaooesBfal  marands,  had 
kept  him  in  a  fever  and  a  flatter,  like  a  hawk  in  a  cage  who 
hears  his  late  oompanions  swooping  and  acreaming  in  wild 
Uberiy  above  him.  The  attempt  c^  Captain  Bonneville  to 
rot»H  the  war  spirit  of  the  Kez  Peroes,  and  prompt  them  to 
retaUaticm,  was  ardentlj'  seconded  by  Eosato.  For  several 
days  he  was  incessantly  devising  schemes  of  vengeance,  and 
endeavoring  to  set  on  foot  an  expedition  that  Bhonld  oany 
dismay  and  desolation  into  the  Blaokfeet  towns.  All  his 
art  was  exerted  to  tonch  npon  those  sprii^  of  hnman  action 
with  which  he  was  most  famiHar.  He  drew  the  listening 
savE^es  nnmd  him  by  his  nervous  eloquence;  tannfed  them 
with  reoitalB  of  past  wrongs  and  insnlts ;  drew  glowing  pict> 
nies  of  triimiphs  and  trophies  within  their  reach;  recounted 
talefl  of  daring  and  romantic  enterprise,  of  secret  marchings, 
covert  Inrkings,  midnight  sorprisals,  sackings,  burnings, 
jdnnderings,  soalpings;  together  with  the  triumphant  return, 
and  the  feasting  and  rejoicing  of  the  victors.  These  wild 
tales  were  intermingled  wiUi  the  beating  of  the  drum,  the 
yell,  the  war-whoop  and  the  war-dance,  so  inspiring  to 
Indian  valor.  All,  however,  were  lost  upon  the  peaceful 
Bt^rits  of  his  hetoers ;  not  a  Kez  Perce  was  to  be  roused  to 
vengeance  or  stimulated  to  glorious  war.  In  the  bitterness 
(^  his  heart,  the  Blackfoot  renegade  repined  at  the  mishap 
which  had  severed  ^it"  tnjm  a  race  of  congenial  spirits,  euid 
driven  him  to  take  refuge  tunong  beings  so  destitute  of  mar- 
tial fire. 

The  character  and  conduct  of  this  man  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Captain  Bonneville,  and  he  was  anxious  to  hear 
,tfie  reason  why  he  had  deserted  his  tribe,  and  why  he  looked 
back  upon  them  with  such  deadly  hostility.  Eosato  UAd 
him  his  own  story  briefly :  it  gives  a  picture  of  the  deep, 
stiot^  passions  that  wwk  in  the  boeoma  <tf  these  miaoalled 
■Mob. 
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"Yoa  Bee  m7  wife,"  said  be:  "she  is  good;  she  is  beau- 
tiful— I  love  her.  Yet  she  has  been  the  cause  of  all  my 
troubles.  She  was  the  wife  of  my  chief.  I  loved  her  more 
than  he  did;  and  she  knew  it.  We  talked  together;  we 
laughed  tt^ether;  we  were  always  seeking  each  other's 
society;  but  we  were  as  innocent  as  children.  The  ohi^ 
grew  jealous,  and  commanded  her  to  speak  with  me  no 
more.  His  heart  became  hard  toward  her;  his  jealousy 
grew  more  furious.  He  beat  her  without  cause  and  without 
mercy ;  and  threatened  to  kill  her  outright  if  she  even  looked 
at  me.  Do  you  want  traces  of  his  furyf  Look  at  that  soarl 
His  rage  against  me  was  no  leas  persecuting.  War  parttes 
of  the  Crows  were  hovering  round  us;  our  young  men  had 
seen  Uieir  trail.  All  hearts  were  roused  for  action;  my 
horsee  wore  before  my  lodge.  Suddenly  the  chief  came,  tot^ 
them  to  his  own  pickets,  and  called  tiiem  his  own.  What 
oould  I  dof  he  was  a  chief.  I  durst  not  speak,  but  my  heart 
was  burning.  I  joined  no  longer  in  the  council,  the  hunt,  or 
the  war-feast.  What  had  I  to  do  there?  an  unhorsed,  de- 
graded warrior.  I  kept  by  myself,  and  thot^ht  of  nothii^ 
but  these  wrongs  and  outn^^. 

"I  was  sitting  one  evening  upon  a  knoll  that  overlooked 
the  meadow  where  the  horses  were  pastured.  I  saw  the 
horses  that  were  onoe  mine  grazing  among  those  of  the 
chief.  This  maddened  me,  and  I  sat  brooding  for  a  time 
over  the  injuries  I  had  suffered,  and  the  cruelties  which  she 
I  loved  bad  endured  for  my  sake,  until  my  heart  swelled  and 
grew  sore,  and  my  teeth  were  clinched.  As  I  looked  down 
upon  the  meadow  I  saw  the  chief  walking  among  his  horses. 
I  fastened  my  eyes  upon  him  as  a  hawk's;  my  blood  boiled; 
I  drew  my  breath  hard.  He  went  amoi^  the  willows.  In 
an  instant  I  was  on  my  feet;  my  hand  was  on  my  knife — I 
flew  rather  than  ran — before  he  was  aware  I  sprang  upon 
him,  and  with  two  blows  laid  him  dead  at  my  feet.  I  cov- 
ered his  body  with  earth,  and  strewed  bushes  over  the  place; 
then  I  hastened  to  her  I  loved,  told  her  what  I  had  done,  and 
urged  her  to  fly  with  me.    She  only  answered  me  with  tears. 
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Ii«misd«dherof  thewTongB  I  hcid  Buffered  and  of  Aw  blows 
and  sfaripes  she  had  endured  &om  the  deoeaBed;  I  hod  doa» 
nothing  but  an  act  of  justioe.  I  f^ain  urged  hw  to  fly;  but 
she  only'  wept  the  more,  and  bade  me  go.  Kj  hewt  was 
heavy,  but  my  eyea  were  dry.  I  folded  my  arms.  *  *Tis 
w^'  said  I;  'Koeato  wQl  go  alone  to  the  desert.  Kone  will 
be  with  him  but  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert.  The  seekers 
of  blood  may  follow  on  his  trail.  They  may  oome  upon  him 
when  he  sleeps  and  glut  their  revenge ;  but  yon  will  be  SEife, 
Koeato  will  go  alone.' 

"I  turned  away.  She  sprang  after  me,  and  strained  me 
in  her  arms.  'Ko,*  cried  ^e,  'Koeato  shall  not  go  tdooal 
Wherever  be  goes  I  will  go—ie  shall  never  part  from  me.* 

"We  hastily  took  in  our  hands  such  things  as  we  most 
needed,  and  stealing  quieliy  from  the  village,  mounted  the 
first  horses  we  encountered.  Speeding  day  and  night,  ws 
soon  reached  this  tribe.  They  received  us  with  welcome, 
and  we  have  dw^  with  them  in  peace.  They  are  good  and 
kind;  Ihey  are  hoaest;  but  their  hearts  are  the  hearts  ot 
women. " 

Such  was  the  story  of  Kosato,  as  related  by  him  to  Cap* 
ttun  Bonneville.  It  is  of  a  kind  that  often  occurs  in  Indian 
life ;  where  love  elopemenia  from  tribe  to  tribe  are  as  fre* 
quent  as  among  the  novel-read  heroes  and  heroines  of  senti- 
mental civilization,  and  often  give  rise  to  bloody  and  lasting 
feuds. 


CHAPTER  FOUBTEEN 

THB  FABTT  BNTER8  THB  UOUNTAIK  OOKGB— A  WILD  TAST- 
iraSB  AMONG  HILLS — MOUNTAIN  MUTTON — PKAOB  AND 
PLENTY— THB  AMOROUB  TBAPPBB — A  PIBBALD  WBDDmG 
— A  BRBB  TRAPPBR'S  WIFB — HBB  GALA  BQUIPMBNT8 — 
CHRIBTUAS  IN  THB   WILDBRNBSB 

On  the  19th  of  December  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  con- 
federate Indians  raised  thmr  camp,  and  entered  tite  narrow 
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gotge  made  bj  the  north  fork  of  Salmon  Biver.  Up  this  lay 
the  secure  and  plenteous  hunting  region  bo  temptingly  de- 
Bcribed  hy  the  Indians. 

Sinoe  leaving  Qreen  River  the  plains  had  invariabtj  been 
of  looee  sand  or  coarse  gravel,  and  the  rocky  formatioD  of 
the  mountains  of  primitive  limestone.  The  rivers,  in  gen- 
eral, were  skirted  with  willows  and  bitter  ootton-wood  trees, 
and  the  prairies  covered  with  wormwood.  In  the  hollow 
breast  of  the  mountains  which  they  were  now  penetrating, 
the  surrounding  heighte  were  clothed  with  pine;  while  the 
deolivitieB  of  the  lower  hiUa  afforded  abuadanoe  of  btmoh 
grass  for  the  horses. 

As  the  Indiana  had  represented,  they  were  now  in  a 
natural  fastness  of  the  mountains,  the  ingress  and  egteea  of 
which  was  by  a  deep  gorge,  so  narrow,  rugged,  and  difficult 
as  to  prevent  secret  approach  or  rapid  retreat,  and  to  admit 
of  ea^  defense.  The  Blackfeet,  therefore,  refrained  from 
venturii^  in  after  the  Nez  Peroes,  awaiting  a  better  chance, 
when  they  should  once  more  emerge  into  the  open  country. 

Captain  Bonneville  soon  found  that  the  Indians  had  not 
exag^rated  the  advantages  of  this  region.  Besides  the  num- 
erous gangs  of  elk,  large  flocks  of  the  ahsahta  or  bighorn, 
the  mountain  sheep,  were  to  be  seen  bounding  amot^  the 
predpioee.  These  simple  ftnimRlg  were  easily  circumvented 
and  destroyed.  A  few  hunters  may  surround  a  flock  and 
kill  as  many  as  they  please.  Numbers  were  daily  broi^ht 
into  camp,  and  the  flesh  of  those  which  were  young  and  fat 
was  extolled  as  superior  to  the  finest  mutton. 

Here,  then,  there  was  a  cessation  from  toil,  from  hunger, 
and  alarm.  Past  ills  and  dangers  were  fo^fotten.  The 
hunt,  the  game,  the  song,  the  stoiy,  the  rough  though  good- 
humored  joke,  made  time  pass  joyously  away,  and  plenty 
and  security  reigned  throughout  the  camp. 

Idleness  and  ease,  it  is  said,  lead  to  love,  and  love  to 
matrimony,  in  civilized  life,  and  the  same  process  takes  place 
in  the  wilderness.  Filled  with  good  cheer  and  mountain 
mutton,  one  of  the  free  trappers  began  to  repine  at  the  eoli- 
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tode  of  his  lo^^,  and  to  experienoe  the  force  of  th&t  great 
law  of  nature,  "it  is  not  meet  for  man  to  live  alone." 

After  a  night  of  grave  cogitadon  he  repaired  to  Kowsoter, 
ttw  ^erced^noee  chief,  and  unfolded  to  him  the  secret  work- 
ing of  his  bowon. 

"I  want,"  said  he,  "a  wife.  Give  me  one  from  among 
your  tribe.  Kot  a  young,  giddj-patted  girl,  that  will  think 
of  nothing  but  flaunting  and  finery,  but  a  sober,  discreet, 
hard-working  squaw;  one  that  will  share  my  lot  without 
flinching,  however  hard  it  may  be;  that  can  take  care  of  my 
lodge,  and  be  a  companion  and  a  helpmate  to  me  in  the 
wilderness."  Kowsoter  promised  to  look  round  among  the 
females  of  his  tribe,  and  procure  such  a  one  as  he  desired. 
Two  days  were  requisite  for  the  search.  At  the  expiration 
of  these,  Kowsoter  called  at  his  lo(^,  and  informed  him 
that  he  would  bring  his  bride  to  him  ia  the  course  of  the 
afternoon.  He  kept  bis  word.  At  the  appointed  time  he 
approached,  leading  the  bride,  a  oomely  copper-colored  dame 
attired  in  her  Indian  finery.  Her  father,  mother,  brothers 
by  the  half  dozen  and  cousins  by  the  score,  all  followed  on 
to  grace  the  ceremony  and  greet  the  new  and  important 
relative. 

The  trapper  received  his  new  and  numerous  family  con- 
nection with  proper  solemnity;  he  placed  hia  bride  beside 
him,  and,  filhng  the  pipe,  the  great  symbol  of  peace,  with 
his  best  tobacco,  took  two  or  three  whiffs,  then  handed  it  to 
the  chief  who  transferred  it  to  the  father  of  the  bride,  from 
whom  it  was  passed  on  from  hand  to  hand  and  mouth  to 
mouth  of  the  whole  circle  of  kinsmen  round  the  fire,  all 
mqiTi^iTiiTig  the  most  profound  and  becoming  cdlence. 

After  several  pipes  had  been  filled  and  emptied  in  this 
solemn  ceremonial,  the  chief  addressed  the  bride,  detailing 
at  oonsideiable  length  the  duties  of  a  wife,  which,  among 
Indians,  are  little  less  onerous  than  those  of  the  pack-horse; 
this  done,  he  turned  to  her  friends  and  ooi^ratulated  them 
upon  the  great  alUanoe  she  had  made.  They  showed  a  due 
sense  of  their  good  fortune,  especially  when  the  nuptial  pros- 
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ente  name  to  be  distribated  among  tiie  ohi^  and  relatiTa^ 
amounting  to  abont  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  Th« 
oompany  soon  retired,  and  now  the  worthy  trapper  fomid 
indeed  that  he  had  no  green  girl  to  deal  with;  for  the  know- 
ing dame  at  once  assumed  the  style  and  dignity  of  a  trap- 
per's wife;  taking  poBsession  of  the  lodge  as  her  ondisputed 
emidre,  arranging  everything  according  to  her  own  taste  and 
habitudes,  and  appearing  as  much  at  home  and  <m  as  easy 
terms  with  the  trapper  as  if  they  had  hoea  man  and  wife  for 
years. 

"We  have  already  given  a  pictnre  of  a  free  trapper  and  hie 
horse,  as  furnished  by  Oaptain  Bonneville ;  we  shall  here 
subjoin,  as  a  companion  picture,  his  description  <tf  a  free 
trapper's  wife,  that  the  reader  may  have  a  correct  idea  of  the 
kind  <^  blessii^  the  worthy  hunter  in  queetim  had  inv<d»d 
to  solace  him  in  the  wilderness. 

"The  free  trapper,  while  a  bachelor,  has  no  greater  pet 
than  hia  horse;  but  the  moment  he  takes  a  wife  (a  sort  oi 
brevet  rank  in  matrimony  occasionally  bestowed  upon  some 
Indiem  fair  one,  lil»  the  heroes  of  ancient  chivalry  in  the 
open  field),  he  disoovers  that  he  has  a  still  more  fanciful  and 
oapricioos  animal  on  which  to  lavish  his  expenses. 

"No  sooner  does  an  Indian  belle  experience  this  prrano- 
tl(m  than  all  her  notions  at  once  rise  and  expand  to  the  dig- 
nity of  her  situation;  and  the  purse  of  her  lover,  and  his 
credit  into  the  bargain,  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  fit  her  ont 
in  becoming  style.  The  wife  of  a  free  trapper  to  be  equipped 
and  arrayed  like  any  ordinary  and  undistinguished  squawf 
Perish  the  groveling  thought  I  In  the  first  place,  ahe  must 
have  a  horse  for  her  own  riding;  but  no  jaded,  sorry,  earth- 
spirited  hack,  such  as  is  sometimes  assigned  by  an  Indian 
hnsband  for  the  transportation  of  his  squaw  and  her  pap- 
pooaee:  tiie  wife  of  a  free  trapper  must  have  the  most  bean- 
tiful  ftTiimftl  she  can  lay  her  e^es  on.  And  then,  as  to  his 
deoorataon :  headstall,  breast-t«nds,  saddle  and  orui^ier  are 
lavishly  embroidered  with  beads,  and  hung  with  thi^nHflw, 
bawks'-bells,  and  bunches  of  ribtxms.    From  each  ride  at 
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the  saddle  hangs  an  esquiiaoot,  a  sort  of  pooket,  in  which 
she  bestows  the  residue  of  her  trinkets  and  knick^knacka, 
which  cannot  be  crowded  on  the  decoration  of  her  horse  or 
herself.  Over  this  she  folds,  with  great  care,  a  drapery  of 
scarlet  and  bright-colored  calicos,  and  now  considers  the 
caparison  of  her  steed  complete. 

"As  to  her  own  person,  she  is  even  still  more  eztrava- 
gant.  Her  hair,  Mteemed  beautiful  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  is  carefully  plaited,  and  made  to  fall  with  seeming 
negligence  over  either  breast.  Her  riding  hat  is  stack  full  of 
party-colored  feathers;  her  robe,  fashioned  somewhat  after 
that  of  the  whites,  is  of  red,  green,  and  sometimes  gray 
cloth,  but  always  of  the  finest  texture  that  can  be  procured. 
Her  leggings  and  moccasins  are  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
expensive  workmanship,  and  fitted  neatly  to  the  foot  and 
ankle,  which  with  the  Indian  women  are  generally  well 
formed  and  d^oate.  Then  as  to  jewelry:  in  the  way  of 
finger-rings,  ear-iings,  necklaces,  and  other  female  glories, 
notbii^  within  reach  of  the  trapper's  means  ia  omitted  that 
can  tend  to  impress  the  beholder  with  an  idea  of  the  lady's 
high  estate.  To  finish  the  whole,  she  selects  from  among 
her  blankets  of  various  dyes  one  of  some  glowing  c(dor,  find 
throwing  it  over  her  shoulders  with  a  native  grace,  vaults 
into  the  saddle  of  her  gay,  prancing  steed,  and  is  ready  to 
f<^ow  her  mountaineer  'to  the  last  gasp  with  love  and 
loyalty.'  " 

Such  is  the  general  picture  of  the  free  trapper's  wife, 
given  by  Captain  Bonneville ;  how  far  it  applied  in  its  de- 
tails to  the  one  in  question  does  not  altogether  appear,  though 
it  would  seem  from  the  outset  of  her  connubial  career  that 
she  was  ready  to  avail  herself  of  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  her  new  condition.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that 
wherever  there  are  several  wives  of  free  trappers  in  a  camp, 
HkB  keenest  rivftlry  exists  between  them,  to  the  sore  detri- 
ment of  their  husbands'  purses.  Their  whole  time  is  ex- 
pended and  their  ingenuity  tasked  by  endeavors  to  eclipse 
each  other  in  dress  and  decoration.     The  jealousies  and  heart- 
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baraitijpB  ihoB  ftocasioned  amcpng  these  so-styled  duldien  of 
nature  are  equally  inteiiBs  vith  tiioee  of  the  linil  leaden 
o£  style  and  fashion  in  the  loxurknui  abodes  of  oiTillxed  life. 

The  genial  feetival  of  ChriBtnias,  which  throughont  all 
OhristendoiQ  li^to  up  the  firende  of  home  with  mirth  and 
jollity,  followed  hard  upon  the  wedding  juBt  deeoribed. 
Tbongh  far  from  kindred  and  friends,  Captain  Bcoineville  and 
his  bondfol  of  free  trappere  were  not  disposed  to  mffer  the 
festiTal  to  pass  nnenjoyed;  they  were  inaregitm  of  good 
cheer,  and  were  diq>oeed  to  be  joyons;  so  it  was  determined 
to  "h^ixk  np  the  yule  cl(^,"  and  celebrate  a  many  ChristmaB 
in  the  heart  of  the  wUdemees. 

On  Christmas  eve,  accordingly,  they  began  theh-  rada 
fetee  and  rqoicings.  In  the  oourae  (^  the  night  the  fires 
trappers  sorrounded  the  lodge  of  the  Fieroed-noee  ohi^,  and 
in  lieu  of  Christmas  oands  sfilnted  him  with  a  feu  de  joie. 

KowBoter  reoedved  it  in  a  truly  Christian  q»irit,  and  after 
a  speech,  in  which  he  expressed  his  high  gratification  at  the 
honor  done  him,  invited  the  whole  company  to  a  feast  on 
the  following  day.  His  invitation  was  gladly  accepted.  A 
Ohristmas  dinner  in  the  wigwam  d  an  Indian  chiefs  There 
was  novelty  in  the  idea.  Not  one  failed  to  he  present.  The 
banquet  was  served  up  in  primitive  style:  skins  of  varioos 
ktods,  nicely  dressed  for  the  occasion,  were  spread  upon  the 
ground ;  upon  these  were  heaped  up  abundance  of  venison, 
elk  meat,  and  mountain  mutton,  with  various  bitter  roots 
which  the  TnHiA.na  use  as  oondiments. 

After  a  short  prayer,  the  company  all  seated  themselvai 
cross-legged,  in  Turkish  fashion,  to  the  banquet,  which  passed 
off  with  great  hilarity.  After  which  various  games  of  strength 
and  agility  by  both  white  men  and  Indians  closed  the  Christ 
mas  f estivitiee. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 

A  HUNT  AfTEB  HUNTBRS — HUNQKY  TIMBB— A  VORACIOUS 
HBFA8T— WINTBT  WBATHBR — QODIN'S  BIVEE — BPUMDID 
WINTEB  SCENE  ON  THE  GREAT  LAVA  PLAIN  OF  BNAES 
alVBR  —  SEVERE  TRAVBLINO  AND  TBAHPINQ  IN  TBB 
SNOW— HANBUVBBa  OF  A  SOLITARY  INDIAN  HORSBUAN 
—ENCAMPMENT  ON  SNAKE  HIVBR  — BANNBCK  INDIANS— 
THE   HORaS  CHIEF — HIS  CHARMED  LITE 

The  continued  abeenoe  of  Matthieu  and  his  parly  had, 
hy  this  time,  caused  great  uneaBiness  in  the  mind  of  Captain 
Bonneville;  and,  finding  tbeie  waa  no  dependence  to  be 
placed  upon  the  perseveranoe  and  courage  of  scouting  parties 
in  80  perilous  a  quest,  he  determined  to  set  out  himself  on  the 
search,  and  to  keep  on  until  he  should  ascertain  something  of 
tiie  object  of  his  solicitude. 

Accordii^ly,  on  the  2Sth  December,  he  left  the  camp, 
accompanied  bj  thirteen  stark  trappers  and  hunters,  all  well 
mounted  and  armed  for  dangerous  enterprise.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  they  passed  oat  at  the  head  of  the  mountain 
go]^  and  sallied  forth  into  the  open  plain.  As  they  confi- 
dently expected  a  brush  with  the  Blackfeet,  or  stmie  other 
predatory  horde,  they  moved  with  great  droumspeotion,  and 
kept  vigilant  watch  in  their  encampments. 

In  the  course  of  another  day  they  left  the  main  branch  of 
Salmon  River,  and  proceeded  south  toward  a  pass  called 
John  Day's  defile.  It  was  severe  and  arduous  traveling. 
The  plains  were  swept  by  keen  and  bitter  blasts  of  wintry 
wind;  the  ground  was  generally  covered  with  snow,  game 
was  scarce,  so  that  hunger  generally  prevailed  in  the  camp, 
while  the  want  of  pasturage  soon  b^an  to  manifest  itself  in 
the  declining  vigor  of  the  borsea 
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The  party  had  scarcely  encamped  cm  the  afternoon  tA  the 
38th,  when  two  of  the  hunters  who  had  eallied  forth  in  quest 
of  game  oune  gaQoping  baolc  in  great  alarm.  While  hunt- 
ing they  had  perceived  a  party  of  sav^ee,  evidently  ma- 
neuvering to  ont  them  off  from  the  canip;  ft"i1  nothing  hwj 
saved  them  from  being  entrapped  bat  the  speed  d  thw 


Theee  tidings  Btraok  dismay  into  the  camp.  Captain 
Bonneville  endeavored  to  reassure  his  men  by  representing 
the  poridon  of  their  encampment,  and  its  capability  cX.  de* 
fense.  He  then  ordered  the  horseB  to  be  driven  in  and  {nok- 
eted,  and  threw  up  a  roi^h  breastwork  of  fallal  trunks  of 
trees  and  the  v^ietable  rubbiBh  of  tiie  wilderness.  Within 
this  barrier  was  maintained  a  vigilant  watch  throu^ioiit  the 
n^bt,  which  passed  away  without  alarm.  At  early  dawn 
fliey  Bomtinized  the  surroundii^  i^ain,  to  disooTer  whe&er 
any  enemies  bad  bemi  larking  about  daring  the  night;  not  a 
footprint,  however,  was  to  be  discovered  in  tlie  coarse  gravel 
with  which  the  plain  was  covered. 

Hanger  now  began  to  cause  more  uneasiness  than  the 
apprehensions  of  sarrounding  enemies.  After  marching  a 
few  miles  they  encamped  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in  hopes 
of  Ending  buffalo.  It  was  not  ontfl  the  next  day  that  they 
discovered  a  pair  of  fine  balls  on  the  edge  of  the  plain,  among 
locks  and  ravines.  Having  now  been  two  days  and  a  half 
without  a  mouthful  of  food,  they  took  especial  care  that  these 
ATiiTnH.Ti»  ghould  not  escape  them.  While  some  of  the  surest 
marksmen  advanced  cantiously  with  thdr  rifles  into  the  rough 
ground,  four  of  the  best  mounted  horsemen  took  their  sta* 
Ikhis  in  the  plain,  to  run  the  bulls  down  should  they  only  be 


The  buffalo  were  wounded,  and  set  off  in  headlong  fl^it. 
The  half -famished  horses  were  too  weak  to  overtake  them  on 
the  frozen  ground,  but  succeeded  in  driving  them  on  the  ice, 
where  they  slipped  fmd  feU,  and  were  easily  dispatched.  The 
hnntoB  loaded  themselves  with  beef  for  present  and  fnture 
mi^ly,  and  then  returned  and  encamped  at  tiie  last  n^hf  ■ 
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Am,  HiBieth>ypQao»tHh6tMnamder<rftheday,  oooMngand 
eating  with  a  -voracity  prapwtioned  to  p«nous  Btarratini, 
forgetting  in  the  hearty  revel  of  tlie  moment  the  oertain  dan- 
gen  witia.  which  th^  ware  environed. 

llie  cravingB  of  fannger  being  Batisfled,  they  now  began 
to  debate  about  tbeir  further  ptogreBo.  The  men  wen  mndi 
disheartened  by  tiie  faardahips  they  had  already  endured. 
indeed,  two  who  had  been  In  Oie  rear  guard,  taking  adran- 
tugeot  tiieir  position,  had  deamied  and  returned  to  the  lodges 
of  ihe  Nes  Peroea.  The  prospect  ahead  was  enoogfa  to  stag- 
ger the  stootest  heart.  Tht^  were  in  the  dead  of  winter. 
As  far  08  the  eye  could  reach  ihe  wild  landeoape  was  wrapped 
in  snow,  whidi  was  evidently  deepaiing  as  Ihey  advanced. 
Over  this  they  woold  have  to  toil,  with  the  icy  wind  blowing 
in  their  faces :  their  hotses  m%ht  give  out  through  want  d 
pastort^e,  and  they  themselves  must  expect  intervals  <^  hoi> 
rible  famine  like  that  they  had  already  oxperienoed. 

With  Captain  Bonneville,  however,  perseverance  was  a 
matter  of  pride;  and,  having  undertaken  this  enterprise, 
nothing  could  turn  him  back  until  it  was  aocompUshed: 
tibon^  he  deolares  that,  had  he  anticipated  the  difficulties 
and  sufferings  which  attended  it,  he  should  have  flinched 
from  the  nndertakii^. 

Onward,  therefore,  the  little  band  urged  thdv  way,  keep- 
ing aloDg  the  course  of  a  stream  called  John  Day's  Creek, 
l%a  cold  was  so  intense  that  they  bad  frequently  to  dismoant 
and  travel  <m  foot,  lest  they  should  freese  in  tiieir  saddles. 
The  days,  which  at  this  season  ore  short  enough  even  in  the . 
open  jRwiies,  were  narrowed  to  a  few  boors  by  the  high 
moontains,  which  allowed  tiie  travelers  but  a  brief  enjoy- 
ment of  the  cheering  rayB  of  the  sun.  The  snow  was  gen- 
erally at  least  twenty  inches  in  deptii,  and  in  many  places 
mtM^  more :  tiiose  who  dinnounted  had  to  beat  th^  way 
witii  toilsome  st^M.  Sight  miles  were  considered  a  good 
day's  journey,  lite  horses  were  almost  famished;  for  the 
heohage  was  oovered  hy  the  deep  snow,  so  that  they  had 
nottuBg  to  snbiiat  npon  but  scanty  wisps  of  iho  dry  bunch 
•  •  •  F— Vol.  XI. 
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grass  whioh  peered  above  the  surface,  and  the  stuall  bratudiM 
and  twigs  ct  froaen  willows  and  wormwood. 

In  this  waj  they  urged  their  slow  and  painful  oouise  to 
the  south  down  John  Day's  Creek,  until  it  lost  itself  in  a 
swamp.  Here  they  encamped  upon  the  ioe  among  stiffened 
willows,  where  they  were  obliged  to  beat  down  and  clear 
sway  the  snow  to  procure  pasturage  (or  their  horses. 

Hence,  they  toiled  on  to  Qodin  Kiver;  bo  called  after  on 
Iroquois  hunter  in  the  service  of  Sublette,  who  was  murdered 
there  by  the  Blackfeet.  Many  of  the  features  of  this  reanote 
wildemees  are  thus  named  after  scenes  of  violence  and  blood- 
shed that  occurred  to  the  early  pioneers.  It  was  an  act  at 
filial  vengeance  on  the  part  of  Qodin's  sou  Antoine  that,  as 
the  reader  may  recollect,  brought  on  the  recent  battle  at 
Pierre's  Hole. 

From  Godin's  Biver,  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  follow- 
ers came  out  upon  the  plain  of  the  Three  Butes,  eo  called 
from  l^iree  Bii^:ular  and  isolated  hills  that  rise  from  the  midst 
It  is  a  part  of  the  great  desert  of  Snake  Biver,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  tracts  beyond  the  mountains.  Could  they 
have  experienced  a  respite  from  their  sufferings  and  anx- 
ieties, the  immense  landscape  spread  out  before  them  was 
calculated  to  inspire  admiration.  Winter  has  its  beauties 
and  glories  as  well  as  summer;  and  Captain  Bonneville  had 
the  soul  to  appreciate  tiiem. 

Far  away,  says  he,  over  the  vast  plains,  and  up  the  steep 
sides  of  the  lofty  mountains,  the  snow  lay  spread  in  dazzlii^ 
whiteness :  and  whenever  the  sun  emerged  in  the  morning 
above  the  giant  peaks,  or  burst  forth  from  among  clouds  in 
bis  midday  ooniee,  mountain  and  dell,  glazed  rock  and  frosted 
tree,  glowed  and  sparkled  with  surpassing  luster.  The  tall 
pines  seemed  sprinkled  with  a  silver  dust,  and  the  willows, 
studded  with  minute  icicles  reflecting  the  prismatic  rays, 
brought  to  mind  the  fairy  trees  conjured  up  by  the  caliph's 
gtory-teller  to  adorn  bis  vale  of  diamcoids. 

The  poor  wanderers,  however,  nearly  starved  with  hunger 
and  oold,  were  in  no  mood  to  enjoy  the  glories  (^  theee  bril- 
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Hairt  Bcjenee;  tfaon^  they  stamped  pjotures  on  their  memory 
which  have  been  recalled  with  delight  in  more  genial  aitna- 
tiooB. 

E&eaminng  at  the  weett  Bate,  they  found  a  plaoe  swept 
by  the  winds,  bo  that  it  waa  bare  of  bdow,  and  t^iece  was 
abondance  of  bunch  grass.  Here  the  horaea  were  tmned 
kx»e  to  graae  throughout  the  night.  Though  for  once  they 
Imi  ample  pastnrage,  yet  the  keen  winds  were  bo  mtense 
that,  in  the  morning,  a  mnle  was  found  frozen  to  death. 
The  trapperB  gathered  round  and  mourned  over  him  aa  over 
a  cherished  friend.  They  feared  their  half -famished  horses 
would  Bocm  share  his  fate,  for  there  seemed  ecaroe  blood 
enough  left  in  their  Teins  to  withstand  Qie  freezing  oold.  To 
beat  Hw  way  farther  through  the  snow  with  these  enfeebled 
animals  seemed  next  to  impossible;  and  despondency  began 
to  creep  over  their  hearts,  when,  fortunately,  they  disoorered 
a  trail  made  by  scane  hunting  party.  Into  this  they  imme- 
diat^y  entered,  and  proceeded  with  lees  difficulty.  Shortly 
afterward,  a  fine  buffalo  bull  came  bounding  acroBs  the  snow 
and  was  instantly  brought  down  by  the  hunters.  A  Sre  was 
BOOB  blazing  and  crackling,  and  an  ample  repast  soon  cooked, 
and  sooner  dispatched ;  after  which  they  made  some  further 
progress  and  Hhen  encamped.  One  of  the  men  reached  the 
camp  nearly  frozen  to  death;  but  good  cheer  and  a  blazit^ 
fire  gradually  restored  life,  and  pnt  his  blood  in  circulation. 

Having  now  a  beaten  path,  they  proceeded  the  next  morn- 
ing with  mote  facility ;  indeed,  the  snow  decreased  in  depth 
as  th^  receded  from  the  moimtains,  and  the  temperature  be- 
came m<se  mild.  In  the  course  of  the  day  they  discovered 
a  Bcditary  horseman  hoverii^  at  a  distance  before  them  on 
Ae  i^ain.  They  spurred  on  to  overtake  him ;  but  he  was 
better  mounted  on  a  frraher  steed,  and  kept  at  a  wary  dis- 
tance, reconnoitering  them  with  evident  distrust;  for  the 
wild  dress  of  the  free  trappers,  thtdr  le^inga,  blankets,  and 
ekAh  caps  garnished  with  fur  and  topped  off  with  feathers, 
even  their  very  elf-locks  and  weather-bronzed  complexions, 
gave  them  0ie  look  of  Indians  rather  than  white  men,  and 
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made  him  mistake  them  for  a  war  party  of  some  hostile 
tribe. 

After  much  maneuTering,  the  wild  horseman  was  at 
length  broi^ht  to  a  parley;  but  even  then  he  conducted 
himself  with  the  cautioQ  of  a  knowing  prowler  of  the  prairies. 
Dismoonting  frcon  his  horse,  and  using  him  as  a  breastwork, 
be  leveled  his  gun  eicroes  his  back,  and,  thus  prepared  tor 
defense,  like  a  wary  cruiser  upon  the  h^h  seas,  he  permitted 
himself  to  he  approached  within  speaking  distance. 

He  proved  to  be  an  Indian  of  the  Banneck  tribe,  belong- 
ing to  a  hand  at  no  great  distance.  It  was  some  time  before 
he  could  be  pemuaded  that  he  was  conyersing  with  a  party 
of  white  men,  and  induced  to  lay  aside  his  reserve  and  join 
them.  He  then  gave  them  the  interesting  intelligence  that 
there  were  two  companies  of  white  men  enceunped  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  was  cheering  news  to  Captain  Bonne- 
ville; who  hoped  to  find  in  one  of  them  the  loi^-sought  party 
of  Matthieu.  Pushing  forward,  therefore,  with  renovated 
spirits,  he  reached  8nake  River  by  nightfall,  and  there  fixed 
hift  encampment. 

Early  the  next  morning  (13th  January,  1833)  diligent 
search  was  made  about  the  neighborhood  for  tracee  of  the 
reported  parties  of  white  men.  An  encampment  was  soon 
discovered  about  four  miles  farther  np  the  river,  in  which 
Captain  Bonneville  to  his  great  joy  found  two  of  Matthieu's 
men,  from  whom  he  learned  that  the  lest  of  bis  party  would 
he  there  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  It  was  a  matter  of  great 
pride  and  self-gratulation  to  Captain  Bonneville  that  he  had 
thus  accomplished  his  dreary  and  doubtful  enterprise;  and 
he  determined  to  pass  some  time  in  this  encampment,  both 
to  await  the  return  of  Matl^eu  and  to  give  needful  repose 
to  men  and  horses. 

It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  eligible  and  delightful 
wintering  grounds  in  that  whole  range  of  country.  The 
Snake  Biver  here  wound  its  devious  way  between  low  banks 
through  the  great  plain  of  the  Three  Butes ;  and  was  bor- 
dered by  wide  and  feridle  meadows.     It  was  studded  wi& 
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B  wfaioh,  like  the  alluvial  bottomB,  were  covered  with 
gtavtB  ti  oottraiwood,  thick»tB  of  willow,  traoto  of  good  low- 
land giaas,  and  abondanoe  of  green  rafifaee.  The  adjaoent 
trains  weie  so  raat  in  extent  that  no  single  band  of  Indians 
ooold  drive  the  buffalo  oat  of  them;  nor  was  the  Bnow  <rf 
Boffioieut  depth  to  give  Buy  eerious  inooQTenience.  Indeed, 
daring  ttie  eojonm  of  Captain  Bonnerille  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, which  was  in  the  heart  of  winter,  he  found  the  weather, 
with  tiie  exception  of  a  few  ocAi  and  stormy  daj^B,  generally 
mild  and  pleasant,  freering  a  little  at  night  but  invariably 
thawing  wi^  the  morning's  Bun  —  reeeonbling  the  ^ning 
weather  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  lofty  ruige  <A  the  Three  Tetone,  those  g^reat  land- 
marks of  the  Rocky  Mountains  rising  in  the  east  and  circling 
away  to  the  north  and  weet  of  the  great  plain  of  Snake  Bivw, 
and  1^  mountains  of  Salt  RiTer  and  Pcninduf  toward  the 
BoaUi,  catch  the  earliest  falls  of  snow.  Their  white  robes 
lengthen  as  the  winter  advances,  and  spread  themselTes  far 
into  tiie  plain,  dririi^f  the  boSalo  in  herds  to  the  banks  ot 
tin  river  in  quest  of  food;  where  they  are  easily  slain  in 
great  numbeis. 

Snoh  were  the  palpable  advantages  of  this  winter  encamp- 
ment; added  to  which,  it  was  secure  fnnn  the  prowUngs  and 
phinderings  <^  any  petty  band  of  roving  Blackfeet,  the  diffi- 
cnlties  of  retreat  rendering  it  unwise  for  those  crafty  depre- 
dators to  vmtore  em  attack  unless  with  aa  overpowering 
force. 

About  ten  miles  below  the  encampmoit  lay  the  Baoneck 
Indians;  numbering  aboat  one  hnndred  and  twenty  lodges. 
They  are  brave  and  cunning  warriors  and  deadly  foes  of  the 
Blackfeat,  whom  they  easily  overcome  in  battles  where  their 
forces  are'equaL  They  are  not  vengeful  and  enterprishi^  in 
warfare,  however;  seldom  sending  war  parties  to  attack  the 
Kackfeet  towns,  but  oontemting  themselves  with  defending 
their  own  territories  and  house.  About  one-third  of  ttieir 
wamors  wre  anned  with  fueees,  the  rest  with  bows  and 
arrows. 
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Ab  Boon  as  the  ^aing  opens  they  move  down  the  right 
bank  of  Snake  Biyer  and  encamp  at  the  heads  of  the  Boisee 
and  Payette.  Here  their  horses  wax  fat  on  good  pasturage, 
while  the  tribe  revels  in  plenty  npon  the  flesh  of  deer,  elk, 
bear,  and  beaver.  They  then  descend  a  little  further,  and 
are  met  by  the  Lower  Nez  Peroes,  with  whom  they  trade  for 
horses ;  giving  in  exchange  beaver,  buffalo,  and  buffalo  robee. 
Hence  they  sbike  upon  the  tributary  streams  on  the  left  bank 
of  Snake  Biver,  and  encamp  at  the  rise  of  the  Portneaf  and 
Blackfoot  streams,  in  the  buffalo  range.  Their  horses,  al- 
though of  the  Nez  Perce  breed,  are  inferior  to  the  parent 
stock  from  being  ridden  at  too  early  an  age,  being  often 
bought  wh^i  but  two  years  old  and  immediately  put  to  bard 
work.  They  have  fewer  horses,  also,  than  most  of  these 
moratory  tribes. 

At  the  time  that  Captain  Bonneville  came  into  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  these  Indians  they  were  all  in  mourning  for  their 
chief,  samamed  The  Horse.  This  chief  was  said  to  possess 
a  charmed  life,  or  rather,  to  be  invulnerable  to  lead ;  no  bul- 
let having  ever  hit  him,  though  he  had  been  in  repeated  bat- 
tles, and  often  shot  at  by  the  surest  marksmen.  He  had 
shown  great  magnanimity  in  his  intercourse  with  the  white 
men.  One  of  the  great  men  of  his  family  had  been  slain  in 
an  attack  upon  a  band  of  trappers  passing  throi^h  the  terri- 
tories of  his  tribe.  Vengeance  had  been  sworn  by  the  Ban- 
necks;  but  The  Horse  interfered,  declaring  himself  the  friend 
of  white  men,  and,  having  great  iufluenoe  and  authority 
among  his  people,  he  compelled  them  to  forego  all  vindic- 
tive plans  and  to  conduct  themselves  amicably  whenever 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  traders. 

This  chief  had  bravely  fallen  in  resisting  an  attack  made 
by  the  Blackfeet  upon  his  tribe,  while  encamped  at  the  head. 
of  Qodin  River.  His  fall  in  nowise  lessened  the  faith  of  his 
people  in  his  ohanned  life;  for  they  declared  that  it  was  not 
a  bullet  which  laid  him  low,  but  a  bit  of  horn  which  had  been 
shot  into  him  by  some  Blackfoot  marksman  aware,  no  doubt, 
ci  the  ineflScacy  of  lead.     Since  his  death  there  was  no  one 
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with  sufficient  influence  over  the  tribs  to  restrain  the  wild 
and  predatory  propeneitiea  of  the  young  men.  The  oonse- 
qnenoe  was  they  had  become  troublesome  and  dangerous 
neighbors,  openly  friendly  for  the  sake  of  traffic,  but  disposed 
to  ccnnmit  secret  depredations  and  to  molest  any  small  party 
that  might  fall  within  their  reach. 


OHAPTEE  SIXTEEN 

HIBADTBNTUBBB  OF  HATTHIBTT  AND  HIB  PABTT — BBTUSN  TO 
THE  CACHES  AT  SALUOIT  RIVBB— BATTLE  BETWEEN  NKZ 
PBBCia  AND  BLACKFEET  —  HEROISM  OF  A  NEZ  PERCfi 
WOMAN — ENROLLED   AMONG  THE  BRAVES 

On  tiw  8d  of  Febmary  Mattfaleu,  with  the  residue  of  his 
band,  arrived  in  camp.  He  had  a  disastrous  story  to  relate. 
After  parting  with  Captain  Bonneville  in  Q-remi  Biver  vall^ 
he  had  proceeded  to  the  westward,  keeping  to  the  north  of 
the  Eataw  Mountains,  a  spur  of  the  great  Bocky  chain.  Here 
he  experienced  the  most  rugged  traveling  for  his  horsee,  and 
soon  discovered  that  there  was  but  little  chance  of  meetii^ 
the  Shoshonie  bands.  He  now  proceeded  along  Bear  Biver, 
a  stream  much  frequented  by  trappers,  intending  to  shape 
his  course  to  Salmon  Biver  to  rejoin  Captain  Bonneville. 

He  was  misled,  however,  either  tbroi^;h  the  ignorance  or 
treachery  of  an  Indian  guide,  and  conducted  into  a  wild  val- 
ley  where  he  lay  encamped  during  the  autumn  and  the  early 
part  (d  the  winter,  nearly  buried  in  snow  and  almost  starved. 
Early  in  the  season  be  detached  five  men,  with  nine  horses, 
to  proceed  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sheep  Bock,  on  Bear 
Biver,  where  game  was  plenty,  and  there  to  procure  a  sup- 
ply for  the  camp.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  on  their  ex- 
pedition when  their  trail  was  discovered  by  a  par^  of  nine 
or  ten  Indians,  who  immediately  commenced  a  lurking  pur- 
suit, d<^^^g  them  secretly  for  fire  or  six  days.  So  long  as 
their  encampments  were  well  chosen  and  a  proper  watch 
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maintained  the  waiy  Bavagee  kept  aioot;  at  lei^tb,  obaerr* 
ing  that  they  were  badly  enoEunped  in  a  eitaatioD  where  the^ 
might  be  approached  with  eecrecy,  the  enemy  crept  stesltiuly 
along  nnder  cover  of  the  river  bank,  prepfuing  to  burst  sud* 
denly  npcoi  their  prey. 

They  had  not  advanced  within  striking  distance,  bow- 
ever,  before  they  were  discovered  by  one  of  the  trappers.  He 
immediately  but  silently  gave  the  alarm  to  his  companions. 
They  all  sprang  upon  their  horses  and  prepared  to  retreat  to 
a  safe  position.  One  of  the  party,  however,  named  Jennings, 
doubted  the  correctness  of  the  alarm,  and  before  he  mounted 
his  horse  wanted  to  ascertain  the  fact.  His  companions  urged 
him  to  mount,  but  in  vcuu ;  he  was  incredulous  and  obstinate. 
A  volley  of  firearms  by  the  savages  dispelled  hia  doubts,  but 
so  overpowered  bis  nerves  that  he  was  unable  to  get  into  his 
saddle.  His  comrades,  seong  his  pwil  and  oonfuaion,  gen- 
eroatij  leaped  from  their  horses  to  protect  him.  A  shot  from 
a  rifle  brought  him  to  the  earth ;  in  his  agony  he  called  upon 
tbe  others  not  to  desert  him.  Two  of  them,  Le  Roy  and 
Boss,  after  fighting  desperately,  were  captured  by  the  sav- 
ages ;  the  remaining  two  vaulted  into  their  saddles  and  saved 
themselves  by  headlong  flight,  being  pursued  for  nearly  thirty 
miles.  They  got  safe  bade  to  HattMeu's  camp,  where  their 
story  inspired  such  diead  of  lurking  Indians  that  the  hnnters 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  another  foray  in 
quest  of  provisions.  They  remained,  therefore,  almost  starv- 
ing in  their  camp ;  now  and  then  kflling  an  old  or  disabled 
hone  tor  food,  while  the  elk  and  the  mountain  sheep  roamed 
unmolested  among  the  surrounding  mountains. 

The  disastroQB  surprisal  of  this  hunting  party  is  cited  by 
Captain  Bonneville  to  show  the  importance  of  vigUant  watch* 
ing  and  judicious  encampments  in  the  Indian  ooimtry.  Most 
of  this  kind  of  disasters  to  traders  and  trappers  arise  from 
some  careless  inattention  to  the  state  of  tiieir  arms  and  am- 
monitaon,  the  placing  of  their  horsee  at  night,  the  paeiti(m  of 
their  camping  ground,  and  the  posting  d  their  night  watchee. 
The  Indian  is  a  vigilant  and  crafty  foe,  by  no  means  given 
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io  hare-brained  iwsaultB ;  be  seldom  aUacks  wbeo  he  finds  bis 
foe  well  prepared  and  <ki  the  alert.  CautitHi  is  at  least  as 
e£Boacioua  a  protection  against  bim  aa  courage. 

Tbe  Indians,  wbo  made  this  attack  were  at  first  sappoeed 
tobeBlackfeet;  until  Captain  BonneviUe  found  subsequently, 
in  the  camp  of  tbe  Bannecks,  a  horse,  saddle,  and  bridle^ 
wbidi  be  leoogaiieA  as  having  belonged  to  one  of  tbe  bant- 
ers. The  Banneoka,  bowoTer,  stoutly  denied  having  taken 
these  spoils  in  fight,  and  persisted  in  affirming  that  tbe  out- 
ng9  bad  been  perpetrated  by  a  Blackfoot  band. 

Captain  Bonneville  remained  on  Snake  River  nearly  three 
weeks  after  tbe  arrival  of  Mattbieu  and  bis  party.  At  length, 
his  horses  having  reoovered  strength  sufficient  for  a  jonmey, 
be  prepared  to  return  to  tbe  Nes  Ferces,  or  rather  to  visit  his 
oaohes  on  Salmon  River;  that  he  might  take  thence  goods 
and  eqnipmentB  for  the  opening  season.  Accordingly,  leav- 
ing sixteen  men  at  Snake  River,  he  set  out  on  tbe  19th  of 
February  with  sixteen  others  on  his  journey  to  the  oaohee. 

Fording  tlie  river,  be  proceeded  to  tbe  borders  of  tbe  deep 
snow,  when  be  encamped  under  tbe  lee  of  immense  piles  of 
burned  rock.  On  tbe  ^Ist  be  was  again  floundering  through 
tbe  snow,  on  tbe  great  Snake  River  plain,  where  it  lay  to  tiie 
depth  of  thirty  inches.  It  was  sufficiently  incrueted  to  bear 
a  pedestrian,  but  tbe  poor  horses  broke  through  the  oruat, 
and  plunged  and  strained  at  every  step.  Bo  laoerated  were 
they  by  the  ice  that  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  f  rtmt 
every  hundred  yards,  and  put  a  different  one  in  advance  to 
break  tbe  way.  Tbe  open  prairies  were  swept  hy  a  [oercing 
and  biting  wind  from  the  northwest.  At  n^bt,  they  bad  to 
task  their  ingenuity  to  provide  shelter  and  keep  from  frees- 
ing.  In  the  first  place,  they  dug  deep  holes  in  the  snow,  pil- 
ing it  up  in  ramparts  to  windward  as  a  proteotion  against  tbe 
blast.  Beneath  these  they  spread  buffalo  skins,  upon  which 
they  stretched  themselves  in  full  dress,  with  caps,  cloaks, 
and  moooaons,  and  covered  themselves  with  numerous 
blankets;  notwithstanding  all  which  they  were  often  se- 
verely pinched  with  tbe  ocdd. 
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On  ibe  tft&  of  February  they  arrired  on  the  banks  of 
Qodin  Kver.  This  stream  emeiges  from  the  monntama  op* 
poeite  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Malade  BJTer,  miming  Boa&* 
east,  forms  a  deep  and  swift  current  about  twenty  yards  wide, 
paadi^  rapidly  through  a  defile  to  which  H  gives  its  name^ 
and  then  enters  the  great  plain  where,  after  meandering  about 
forty  miles,  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  region  of  tibe  Burned  Bocks. 

On  the  banks  of  this  rlTer  Captcun  B<mneville  was  so  f  orta* 
nate  as  to  come  upon  a  buffalo  traiL  Fi^owing  it  np,  he  en- 
tered the  defile,  where  he  remained  encamped  for  two  dayi 
to  allow  the  hunters  time  to  kill  and  dry  a  sa^^ly  <^  bnffalo 
beef.  In  this  sheltered  deSle  the  weather  was  moderate  and 
grass  was  already  sprouting  more  than  an  inch  in  height. 
There  was  abundance,  too,  of  the  salt  weed,  which  grows 
most  plentiful  in  clayey  and  gravelly  barrens.  It  reseanbles 
pennyroyal,  and  deriveB  its  name  from  a  partial  saltness.  It 
is  a  nonriahii^  food  for  the  horses  in  winter,  but  they  reject 
it  the  moment  the  young  grass  affords  sufficient  pastur^^ 

On  the  6tii  of  Mandi,  baring  cured  sufficient  meat,  the 
party  resumed  their  march,  and  moved  on  with  comparative 
ease,  exoepting  where  they  had  to  make  their  way  through 
snow-drifts  which  had  been  piled  np  by  the  wind. 

On  the  11th,  a  small  clond  of  unoke  was  observed  rising 
in  a  deep  part  of  the  defile.  An  encampment  was  instantiy 
formed,  and  sooats  were  sent  out  to  reoonnoiter.  They  re- 
turned with  intelligence  that  it  was  a  hunting  party  of  Flat- 
heads  returning  from  the  buffalo  rai^e  laden  with  meat. 
Captain  Bonneville  joined  them  the  next  day,  and  persuaded 
them  to  proceed  with  his  party  a  few  miles  below  to  the  caches, 
whither  he  proposed  also  to  invite  the  Nez  Perces,  whom  he 
hoped  to  find  somewhere  in  this  neighborhood.  In  fact,  on 
the  18tb,  he  wets  rejoined  1^  that  friendly  tribe  who,  since 
he  separated  fnnn  them  on  Salmon  Biver,  had  likewise  been 
oot  to  hunt  the  bnffalo,  bat  had  continued  to  be  haunted  and 
harassed  by  their  old  enemies  the  Blackfeet,  who,  as  nsoal, 
had  contri^^  to  carry  off  many  of  their  horses. 

In  the  course  of  this  hunting  expedition,  a  small  band  of 
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ten  lodges  separated  from  the  main  bodj  in  aearch  of  better 
pasturage  for  their  horses.  About  the  let  of  March,  the 
scattered  parties  of  Blackfoot  banditti  united  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred  fighting  m«i,  and  determined  upon  ataao 
signal  blow.  Proceeding  to  the  former  camping  ground  of 
the  Nez  Ferces,  they  found  the'  lodges  deserted ;  upcm  which 
they  hid  tfaemselTes  amt^g  the  willows  and  thickets,  watch- 
ing for  some  straggler  who  m^ht  guide  them  to  the  present 
"whereabout"  of  their  intended  victims.  As  fortune  would 
have  it,  Eoeato,  the  Blackfoot  ren^^ade,  was  the  first  to  pass 
along,  aocompanied  by  hia  blood-bonght  bride.  He  was  on 
his  way  from  the  main  body  of  hunters  to  the  little  band  of 
ten  lodges.  The  Blaokfeet  knew  and  marked  him  as  he 
passed;  he  was  within  bowshot  of  their  ambuscade;  yet, 
much  as  they  tiiirsted  for  his  blood,  they  forbore  to  lanoh  a 
shaft;  sparing  him  for  the  moment  that  he  m^ht  lead  them 
to  their  prey.  Secretly  following  his  trail,  they  discovered 
the  lodges  of  the  unfortunate  Nez  Feroes,  and  assailed  them 
with  shoots  and  yellings.  The  Nez  Ferces  numbered  only 
twenty  men,  and  but  nine  were  armed  with  fusees.  They 
showed  themselves,  however,  as  brave  and  skillful  in  war  as 
they  had  been  mild  and  long-sufiering  in  peace.  Their  first 
care  was  to  dig  holes  inside  of  their  lodges;  thus  ensconced 
they  foi^ht  desperately,  layii^  several  of  the  enemy  dead 
upon  the  ground ;  while  they,  though  some  of  them  were 
wounded,  lost  not  a  angle  warrior. 

Dmii^  the  beat  of  the  battle,  a  woman  of  the  Nez  Ferces, 
Beeing  her  warrior  badly  wounded  and  unable  to  fight,  seized 
his  bow  and  arrows,  and  bravely  and  successfully  defended 
his  person,  contributing  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  party. 

In  another  part  of  the  field  of  action,  a  Nez  Perce  had 
crouched  behind  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  kept  up  a 
galling  fire  from  his  covert.  A  Blackfoot,  seeing  this,  pro- 
oured  a  round  log,  and  placing  it  before  him  as  he  lay  pros- 
trate, rcJled  it  forward  toward  the  trunk  of  the  tree  behind 
which  his  enemy  lay  crouched.  It  was  a  moment  of  breath- 
less interest;  whoever  first  showed  himself  would  be  in  dan- 
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ger  of  a  shot.  The  Kez  Peroe  put  an  end  to  the  snepenas. 
The  moment  the  1<^  touched  he  Bpnm^  upon  his  feet  and 
disdiarged  the  oontents  of  his  fusee  into  the  back  of  his  an- 
tagonist. By  this  time  the  Bleickfeet  had  got  poaseBSon  of 
the  horses,  several  of  their  warriors  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and 
the  Kez  Perces,  ensconced  in  their  lodges,  seemed  reeolred 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  gasp.  It  so  happened  that 
tiie  chief  of  the  Blackfeet  party  was  a  renegade  fnnn  the  Nez 
Perces;  unlike  Eosato,  however,  he  had  no  vindictive  rstge 
t^ainst  his  native  tribe,  but  was  rather  disposed,  now  he  had 
got  the  booty,  to  spare  all  nnneeeBsary  effasion  of  blood.  He 
held  a  long  parley,  therefore,  with  the  besieged,  and  finally 
drew  off  his  warriors,  taking  with  him  seventy  horses.  It 
appeared,  afterward,  that  the  bullets  of  the  Blackfeet  had 
been  entirely  expended  in  the  oourae  of  the  battle,  so  that 
they  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  stones  as  eubstitntes. 

At  the  outset  of  the  fight  Kosato,  the  renegade,  fot^fht 
with  fury  rather  than  valor,  azmnating  the  others  by  word 
as  well  as  deed.  A  wound  in  the  head  from  a  rifle  ball  laid 
him  senselees  on  Hxb  eartii.  There  his  body  remained  when 
the  battle  was  over,  and  the  victors  were  leading  off  the 
horses.  His  wife  hui^  over  him  with  frantic  lamentations. 
The  conquerors  paused  and  urged  her  to  leave  the  lifeless 
renegade  and  return  with  them  to  her  kindred.  Bhe  refused 
to  haten  to  their  solicitations,  and  they  passed  on.  As .  she 
sat  watching  the  features  of  Eosato,  and  giving  way  to  pas- 
sionate grief,  she  thought  she  perceived  him  to  breathe.  She 
was  not  mistaken.  The  ball,  which  had  been  nearly  spmt  be- 
fore it  struck  him,  had  stunned  instead  of  killing  him.  By 
the  ministry  of  his  faithful  wife  he  gradually  recovered,  re- 
viving to  a  redoubled  love  for  her  and  hatred  of  his  tribe. 

As  to  the  fema]e  who  had  so  bravely  defended  her  hus- 
band, she  was  elevated  by  the  tribe  to  a  rank  far  above  her 
sex,  and  besides  other  honorable  distincticms,  was  thencefor- 
ward permitted  to  take  a  part  in  the  war  dances  of  the  braves  I 
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OHAFTBR   SBVENTBEN' 
fj^mxaxa  of  the  oaohbb — ^detachickkts  or  obrbA  and 

HODGKIBB  —  BALHOir  WXTER  HOUKTAIVB  —  SUFEBSTITIOH 
r^    AX    raVlAJt    TBAPPBR — OODIV'S    RITIiB  —  PBBPASA- 

Tfom  lOB  TBAPPma — an  ai.abii — ah  DrnEBKUPnoH — 

A  BITAI.  BAND— PHKNOKKNA  OV  SNAKS  BIVBB  PIJUN — 
TABT  OLXTTB  AND  OHABKB — INOUUXD  BTKIAMS— SUB- 
Um  BOBNBBT — A  GRAND  VUVTAUO  HUNT 

Gattaih  BomiEvnjM  toauA  his  oaohee  perfeotiy  secnre^ 
•ad  haviag  flecretly  opened  ihetn  he  selected  snch  aitieles  as 
were  neceesar^  to  equip  the  free  tmppers  and  to  supply  the 
JBomaidamfale  trade  with  the  Indwos,  after  whii^  be  dosed 
tiHm  again.  The  free  trs|qpers,  being  newljr  ri^ed  oot  and 
sot^died,  were  in  high  qarite,  and  ewagg««d  gayly  aboot 
the  oamp.  To  oompensate  all  hiutds  for  past  sufferii^B,  and 
to  gTve  a  oheerfnl  ^Hir  to  further  operationB,  Captain  B<mne* 
▼ilia  now  ^ave  the  men  what  in  frontier  phrase  is  tenned  "a 
legnlar  blow  out."  It  was  a  day  of  onoonth  gambols  and 
frolics  and  rode  feasting.  The  Indians  joined  in  the  sports 
and  games,  «nd  all  was  mirth  and  good-fellowship. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  Maroh,  and  Captain  Bonneville 
made  preparataoos  to  open  the  spring  campaign.  He  had 
[dtohed  upon  Malade  River  for  his  main  trapping  groimd  for 
the  season.  This  is  a  stream  which  rises  funong  the  great 
bed  of  moantains  north  of  the  Lava  Plain,  and  after  a  wind- 
ing coarse  falls  into  Snake  River.  Previous  to  his  departure 
tiie  captain  dispatohed  Mr.  Cerre,  with  a  few  men,  to  vist 
the  Indian  villages  a2>d  purchase  horses;  he  fttmished  his 
dnlc,  Mr.  Hod^^iss,  also,  with  a  small  stock  a€  goods,  to 
keep  up  a  trade  with  the  Indiai»  during  the  spring,  for  such 
■  as  they  m^fat  c<diect,  appointing  the  caches  on  Sal- 
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mon  Hirer  as  the  point  of  rendeavoos,  whsre  they  were  to 
rejoin  him  on  the  16th  of  June  following. 

This  done  he  set  out  for  Malade  River,  with  a  band  ot 
twenty-ei^ht  men,  compoeed  of  hired  and  foee  trappers  and 
Indian  hunters,  together  with  eight  sqoawa.  Their  route 
la7  up  along  the  r^ht  fork  of  Salmon  Siver,  aa  it  paaaes 
throi^h  the  deep  de&le  of  the  mountains.  They  traveled 
-very  slowly,  not  above  five  miles  a  day,  f<n-  many  ot  the 
horses  were  so  weEik  that  they  faltered  and  staggered  as  Utoj 
walked.  Pasturage,  however,  was  now  growing  plentiful. 
There  was  abundanoe  of  fresh  grass,  which  in  some  places 
had  attained  such  height  as  to  wave  in  the  wind.  The  native 
flocks  of  the  wilderness,  the  mountain  sheep,  as  th^  are 
called  by  the  trappers,  were  continually  to  be  seen  upon  the 
hills  between  which  they  passed,  and  a  good  supply  of  mut- 
ton was  [ffovided  by  the  hunters,  as  they  were  advancing 
toward  a  region  of  scarcity. 

In  the  course  of  his  journey  Captain  Bonneville  had  ooca- 
Bi<m  to  remark  an  inatanoe  of  the  many  notions,  and  almost 
saperstitions,  which  prevail  among  the  Indians,  and  among 
some  of  the  white  men,  with  respect  to  the  sagacity  of  the 
beav».  The  Indian  hunters  of  his  party  were  in  the  habit 
of  expiring  all  the  streams  along  which  they  passed,  in 
search  of  "beaver  lodges,"  and  occasionally  set  their  traps 
with  some  suocees.  One  of  them,  however,  though  an  expe- 
rienced and  skillfiil  trapper,  was  invariably  unBUCcesafuI. 
Astonished  and  mortified  at  such  unusual  bad  luck,  he  at 
length  conceived  the  idea  that  there  was  some  odor  about  his 
person  of  which  liie  heaver  got  scent  and  retreated  at  his  ap- 
proach. He  immediately  set  about  a  thorough  purification. 
Making  a  rude  sweating-house  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  he 
would  shut  himself  up  until  in  a  reeking  perspiration,  and 
then  suddenly  emerging,  would  plunge  into  the  river.  A 
number  of  these  sweatings  and  plongings  havii^;,  as  be  sup- 
posed, rendered  hia  person  perfectly  "inodorous,  "he  resumed 
his  trapping  with  renovated  hope. 

About  the  beginning  of  AprO  they  encamped  upcm  Godin'a 
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Bimr,  white  Ibeif  f<ouiul  tbe  swamp  full  <^  '*miukT«t  booBes. " 
Hera,  tfaerefoie,  Certain  Bonnerrille  determined  to  mnain  a 
iew  days  and  ma^  his  first  regular  attempt  at  irai^nng. 
Hiat  hi>  maiden  campaign  might  open  witti  qnrit,  be  prom- 
ked  the  Indians  and  free  trappers  an  extra  price  for  ever7 
muskrat  ^kj  sboold  take.  All  now  set  to  work  for  tiie  next 
day's  spori.  Tbe  ntmost  animation  and  gaycrty  prerailed 
thzoogfaoot  tbe  camp.  Everything  lot^d  auapidous  for' 
thor  spring  oampaign.  Tbe  abundance  of  mnskrats  in  the 
swamp  was  hot  an  earnest  of  tiie  nobler  game  they  were  to 
find  when  ihsj  should  reaoh  tike  Malade  Biver,  and  have  a 
capita]  beavOT  ooontiy  all  to  themselTee,  wbne  tiiey  va^i 
trap  St  their  Msore  without  molestation. 

In  file  midst  of  Hieir  gsyety  a  hunter  oame  galloping  into 
the  osmp,  shouting,  or  rathn  yelling,  "Atrsill  a  traill^ 
lodge  polesi  lodge  pcdesl" 

Hese  wwe  words  fall  of  meaning  to  a  trapper's  ear. 
They  intimated  that  fiiere  was  some  band  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  probably  a  bnntii^  portyi  as  they  bad  lodge  poles 
for  an  enoampment.  The  hunter  oame  up  and  told  his  story. 
Ho  had  dieoovered  a  fresh  traQ,  in  which  the  traces  mads 
by  tbe  digging  of  lodge  pedes  were  distincdy  -risible.  Tbs 
buffalo,  too,  had  jost  been  driven  out  at  the  neighborhood, 
which  showed  that  tbe  hunters  had  already  been  on  the 
innge. 

Tbe  gayety  of  the  camp  was  at  an  end ;  all  preparationa 
for  muskrat  trapping  were  suspended,  and  all  bands  sallied 
forth  to  examine  Hm  bail.  Their  worst  fears  were  soon  con- 
firmed. Infallible  signs  showed  the  unknown  party  in  the 
adTsnoe  to  be  white  men ;  doabtleea,  some  rival  band  of  trap- 
psrst  Ha!e  was  competition  wbm  least  expected;  and  that 
too  by  a  party  already  in  the  advance,  who  were  drivii^  the 
game  before  them.  Oaptain  Bonneville  had  now  a  teste  <rf 
the  sudden  transitions  to  which  a  trapper's  life  is  subject. 
TbtB  booyBnt  oonfidwoe  in  on  uninterrupted  hunt  was  at  aa 
end;  cFvecy  ooontenanoe  lowered  witii  gloom  and  dis^^ninfr- 
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Captain  BonneTille  immediately  dii^iatohed  two  spies  to 
overtake  the  rival  party,  and  «ideavor  to  learn  their  plans; 
in  the  meantinie,  he  turned  hie  hack  upon  the  Bwamp  and  tta 
muskrat  houses  and  followed  on  at  **long  camps,"  which,  in 
trapper's  language,  is  equivalent  to  long  steles.  On  the  6th 
of  April  he  met  his  spies  retumii^.  They  had  kept  on  Uie 
trail  like  hounds  until  they  overtook  the  party  at  the  soutil 
end  of  Godin'a  defile.  Here  they  found  them  comfortaUy 
encamped;  twenty-two  prime  trappers,  all  well  appointed, 
with  excellent  horses  in  capital  condition,  led  by  Milton  Sub- 
lette, and  an  able  coadjutor  neimed  Jarvie,  and  in  full  mandi 
for  the  Malade  hunting  ground.  This  was  stunning  news. 
The  Malade  River  was  the  only  trapping  ground  within 
reach ;  hut  to  have  to  compete  there  with  veteran  trappers, 
perfectly  at  home  among  the  mountains,  and  admirably 
mounted,  while  they  were  so  poorly  provided  with  horses 
and  trappers,  and  had  but  one  man  in  their  parfy  acquainted 
with  the  country— it  was  out  of  the  qnestion. 

The  (mly  hope  that  now  remained  was  that  the  snow, 
which  still  lay  deep  amoi^  the  mountains  of  Godin  River 
and  blocked  np  the  usual  pass  to  the  Malade  country,  might 
detain  the  other  party  until  Captain  Bonneville's  horses  should 
get  once  more  into  good  oondititm  in  their  present  ample 
pasturage. 

The  rival  parties  now  encamped  tt^^ther,  not  out  of  oom- 
panionsbip,  but  to  keep  an  eye  upon  each  other.  Day  after 
day  passed  by  without  any  posfflbility  of  getting  to  the  Mfdade 
country,  SuUette  and  Jarvie  endeavored  to  force  their  way 
across  the  mountain;  but  the  snows  lay  so  deep  as  to  oUige 
them  to  turn  back.  In  the  meantime  the  captain's  horses 
were  daily  gaining  strength,  and  their  hoofs  improving, 
which  had  been  worn  and  battered  by  mountain  service. 
The  captain,  also,  was  increasing  his  stock  of  provisions; 
so  that  the  delay  was  all  in  his  favor. 

To  any  one  who  merely  contemplates  a  map  of  the  oooa- 
tr>-  this  difficulty  of  getting  from  Godin  to  Malade  River 
will  appear  inexplicable,  as  the  intervening  mountEuns  termi- 
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sate  in  tiw  great  Bnake  Riv«r  plais,  so  ihat,  appemmHj,  it 

would  be  perfectly  easy  to  proceed  round  their  bases. 

Here,  however,  ooonr  srane  of  the  Btrikin^  |Aien(»nenH  of 
this  wild  and  arabUme  region.  The  greet  lower  plain  whioh 
extends  to  the  feet  of  these  moantains  is  broken  np  near 
their  bases  into  crests  and  ridges  reeembling  the  anrges  of 
ibe  ooeen  breaking  <ni  a  rocky  shore. 

In  a  Une  with  -the  monntains  the  plain  is  gashed  with 
nmneroos  and  dangerous  chasms,  from  fonr  to  t«n  feet  wide, 
and  of  great  depth.  Captain  Bonnerille  attempted  to  sound 
some  of  these  openings,  bat  wlthoat  any  satisfactory  result. 
A  stone  dropped  into  wte  ot  them  reverberated  against  the 
Bidfle  toe  sfiparentiy  a  very  great  depth,  and,  by  its  sound, 
indicated  the  same  kind  of  substance  with  the  surface,  as 
kmg  as  the  strokes  oonld  be  beard.  The  horse,  instinctively 
sagadons  in  avoiding  danger,  shrinks  beck  in  alarm  from 
lihe  least  of  these  chaBma,  pricking  np  his  ears,  snorting  and 
pawing,  ontil  permitted  to  torn  away. 

We  have  been  told  by  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the 
ooontrythai  it  is  sometimes  neoessEiry  to  travel  fifty  and 
sixty  miles  to  get  roond  one  of  these  tremendous  ravines. 
Considerable  streams,  like  that  of  Qodin's  River,  that  run 
with  a  bold,  free  current,  lose  themselves  in  this  plun ;  some 
of  them  end  in'swampe,  others  suddenly  disappear,  finding, 
DO  doubt,  subterranean  outlets. 

Oppoate  to  these  chasma  Snake  River  makes  two  desper- 
ate leaps  over  preoiiaces,  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other; 
one  twenty,  th«  other  forty  feet  in  height. 

The  volcanio  plain  in  question  forma  an  area  of  about 
sixty  miles  in  diameter,  where  nothing  meets  the  eye  but  a 
desolate  and  awful  waste;  where  no  grass  grows  nor  water 
mns,  and  where  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  lava.  Itanges 
of  mountains  skirt  this  plain,  and,  in  Captain  Bonneville's 
opinion,  were  formerly  connected,  until  rent  asunder  by 
aooie  oonvulaion  of  nature.  Far  to  the  east  the  Three 
TcAtxis  lift  their  heads  sublimely,  and  dominate  this  wide 
sea  of  lava— one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  a  wilder- 
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neBB  where  ereiyttung  Beems  on  a  scale  of  stem  and  simple 
Efraudeur. 

We  look  forward  with  impatience  for  some  able  geologist 
to  explore  this  sublime  but  ahnost  unknown  refpion. 

It  was  not  until  the  35th  of  April  that  the  two  parties  of 
trappers  broke  up  their  encampments,  and  undertook  to  croae 
over  the  southwest  end  of  the  mountain  hy  a  pass  explored 
bj  their  scouts.  From  various  points  of  the  mountain  they 
commanded  boundless  prospects  of  the  lava  plain,  stretching 
away  in  cold  and  gloomy  barrenness  as  far  as  the  ^e  could 
reach.  On  the  evening  of  the  ZRQi  they  reached  the  plain 
west  of  the  mountain,  watered  by  the  Malade,  the  Boisee, 
and  other  stretuns,  which  comprised  the  contemplated  tr^»- 
ping  ground. 

The  country  about  the  Boisee  (or  Woody)  River  is  extolled 
by  Captain  Bonneville  as  the  most  enchantii^  he  had  seen 
in  the  Far  West,  presenting  the  mingled  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  mountain  and  plain,  of  bright  running  streams  and  vast 
grassy  meadows  waving  to  the  breeze. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  captain  throughout  his  trapping 
campaign,  which  lasted  until  the  beginning  of  June,  nor 
detail  all  the  maneuvers  of  the  rival  trapping  parties  and 
thdr  various  schemes  to  outwit  and  out-brap  each  other. 
SufEoe  it  to  say  that,  after  having  visited  and  camped  about 
various  streams  with  various  success,  Captain  Bonneville 
set  forward  early  in  Jiue  for  the  appointed  rendezvous  at  the 
caches.  On  the  way,  he  treated  his  party  to  a  grand  buffalo 
hunt.  The  scouts  had  reported  mmierous  herds  in  a  plain 
beyond  -an  intervening  height.  There  was  an  immediate 
halt;  the  fleetest  horses  were  forthwith  mounted  and  the 
party  advanced  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Hence  they  be- 
held the  great  plain  below  absolutely  swarming  with  buffalo. 
Captain  Bonneville  now  appointed  the  place  where  he  would 
encamp;  and  toward  which  the  hunters  were  to  drive  the 
game.  He  oaationed  the  latter  to  advemoe  slowly,  reserving 
the  strength  and  speed  of  the  horses  until  within  a  moderate 
distauoe  of  the  herds.     Twen^-two  horsemeD  descended 
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csutiooflly  into  the  plain,  conformably  to  these  direotitmB. 
"It  was  a  beautiful  sight,"  safs  the  captain,  "to  see  the 
runners,  as  they  are  called,  advemcing  in  column,  at  a  slow 
trot,  until  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  outskirts 
of  the  herd,  then  dashing  on  at  full  speed  until  loBt  in  the 
immense  multitude  of  buflaloes  scouring  the  plain  in  every 
direction."  All  was  now  tumult  and  wild  oonfusion.  In 
the  meantime  Captain  Bcmneville  and  the  residue  of  the 
party  moved  on  to  the  apptnnted  camping  ground;  thither 
the  most  expert  runners  succeeded  in  driving  numbers  of 
buffalo,  which  were  killed  hard  by  the  camp,  and  the  flesh 
transported  thither  without  difficulty.  In  a  Uttle  while  the 
whole  camp  looked  like  one  great  alaughter-houae;  the  oar- 
caases  were  skillfully  out  up,  great  fires  were  made,  soaSolds 
erected  for  drying  and  jerking  beef,  and  an  ample  provision 
was  made  for  future  subBistenoe.  On  the  15th  of  June,  the 
precise  day  appointed  for  the  rendezvous.  Captain  Bonne- 
ville and  his  party  arrived  safely  at  the  caches. 

Here  he  was  joined  by  the  other  detachments  of  his  main 
party,  all  in  good  health  and  spirits.  -  The  caches  were  again 
openedf  auppliea  of  various  kinds  taken  out,  and  a  liberal 
allowance  of  agtia  vitcB  distributed  throughout  the  oamp, 
to  oelebrate  with  proper  oonviviahty  this  merry  meeting. 


CHAPTER  EIQHTEEIT 

MBETIHa  WITH  HODGEISS  —  KISFORTUHBS  OV  THB  NBZ 
FKBCBS — aCHBHEB  OF  EOSATO,  THB  BBNBOADO  —  HIS 
FORAT  INTO  THB  HORBB  PBAIBIB—INVASION  OF  BLACK* 
FBET — BLUB  JOHN  AND  HIS  FORLOBN  HOPB—THBIB  GBN- 
EROUS  BNTBBPBIBB— THEIR  FATB— CONSTBRNATION  AND 
DBSPAIR  OF  THB  VILLAGE— SOLBHN  OBSBQUIES— AT- 
TEMPT AT  INDIAN  TRADE — HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY'S 
MONOPOLY — ABBANGBMBNT8  FOB  AUTUMN — BBBAKINO 
UP  OF  AN  BNCAHPHBNT 

Havinq  now  a  pretty  strong  party,  well  armed  and 
equipped,  Captain  Bonneville  no  longer  fedt  the  neoemaiy 
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of  fortifying  himself  in  the  secret  places  and  fselDemeB  <^ 
ttte  mountains;  bnt  sallied  forth  boldly  into  the  Snake  Bitot 
plain,  in  search  of  his  clerk,  Hodgkiss,  who  hful  rmnained 
'  with  I3ie  Nez  Peroes,  He  foond  him  cm  the  34th  of  Jmie, 
and  learned  from  him  another  chatter  c€  misfortaiies  whioh 
had  reoently  befallui  Hiat  ill-fated  race. 

After  the  departure  of  Captun  BonneviOe  in  Hareh, 
EcBato,  the  renegade  Blaokfoot,  had  leoovered  bran  the 
woond  received  in  battle ;  and  with  his  sbength  reviTed  all 
his  deadly  hostility  to  his  native  tribe.  He  now  resumed 
his  efEorts  to  stir  up  the  Nez  Percee  to  reprisals  nposi.  their 
old  enemies ;  rpminding  them  incessantiy  of  all  the  outrages 
and  robberies  the^  had  reoentiy  experienced,  and  aaenring 
th«n  l^t  such  would  continue  to  be  their  lot  nntC  they 
inored  themselves  men  by  soma  ragnal  retaliation. 

The  impassioned  eloquence  of  Quo  desperado  at  length 
produced  an  effect;  and  a  band  of  braves  enlisted  undo:  his 
guidance,  to  penetrate  into  the  Blackfoot  country,  haraee 
Ihor  villages,  carry  oil  their  horaee,  and  o(»nmit  all  kinds  d 
de^«daticHiB. 

Kosato  pushed  forward  on  his  foray  as  far  as  the  Hone 
Prwrie,  where  he  came  upcHi  a  strong  party  of  Bladcfeet. 
Without  waiting  to  estimate  their  f  oroe,  he  attacked  tiiem 
with  characteristic  fury,  and  was  bravely  seconded  by  his 
followers.  The  contest,  for  a  time,  was  hot  and  bloody ;  at 
length,  as  is  cnstomary  with  these  two  tribes,  they  paused, 
and  held  a  l(mg  parl^,  or  rather  a  war  of  wor&. 

"What  need,"  said  the  Blackfoot  chief ,  tauntingly,  "have 
the  Kez  Perces  to  leave  their  homes,  and  sally  forth  on  war 
parties,  when  they  have  dai^er  enough  at  their  own  doors? 
If  you  want  fighting,  return  to  your  villages;  yon  will  have 
pkoity  of  it  there.  The  Blaokfeet  warriors  have  hitherto  made 
war  upon  you  as  children.  They  are  now  coming  as  men.  A 
great  force  is  at  hand;  they  are  on  their  way  to  your  towns, 
and  are  determined  to  rub  out  the  very  name  of  the  Nez  Peroes 
from  the  mountains.  Return,  I  say,  to  your  towns,  and  fight 
flien,  if  yon  wi^  to  live  any  loi^rer  as  a  peofde." 
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Eosaio  took  him  at  his  word ;  for  he  knew  the  obaraoter 
cf  bis  natiTe  trihe.  Hastenii^  back  with  his  band  to  the 
Nez  Percee  village,  he  tdd  all  that  he  had  seen  and  beard, 
and  ni^(ed  the  moat  prompt  and  atrenuons  measures  for  de ' 
fense.  The  Kez  Peroes,  however,  heard  him  with  their 
accustomed  phlegm;  the  threat  of  the  Blackfeet  had  been 
often  made,  and  as  often  bad  proved  a  mere  bravado;  saoh 
they  prooounoed  it  to  be  at  present,  and,  of  oomse,  took  no 
precautions. 

They  were  sood  oonvinoed  that  it  was  no  empty  menaoe. 
In  a  few  days  a  band  of  three  hundred  Blackfeet  warriors 
appeared  upon  the  hills.  All  now  was  o(niBtemati<Hi  in  the 
vill^e.  The  force  of  the  Nez  Peroes  was  too  small  to  cope 
with  tfae  enemy  in  open  fight;  many  of  the  young  men  hav- 
ing gone  to  their  relatives  tm  the  Columbia  to  procure  horses. 
The  sages  met  in  hurried  council.  What  was  to  be  done  to 
ward  off  a  blow  which  threatened  annihilation^  In  this 
moment  of  imminent  peril,  a  Pieroed-nose  chief,  named  Blue 
John  by  the  whites,  offered  to  approach  secretly  with  a  email, 
but  chosen  band,  through  a  defile  which  led  to  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  enemy,  and,  by  a  sudden  onset,  to  drive  off  the 
horses.  Should  this  blow  be  sucoessful,  the  spirit  and 
strength  of  the  invaders  would  be  broken,  and  the  Nez 
Percee,  having  horses,  would  be  more  than  a  match  for 
them.  Should  it  fail,  the  village  would  not  be  worse  off 
than  at  joeeent,  when  deatmotion  appeared  inevitable. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  choicest  warriors  instantly  volun- 
teered to  follow  Bloe  John  in  this  hazardous  enterprise. 
They  prepared  for  it  with  the  solemnity  and  devoti<»i  pecul- 
iar to  the  tribe.  Blue  J<dm  consulted  his  medicine,  or  talis- 
manic  charm,  such  as  every  chief  keeps  in  his  lodge  as  a 
supernatural  protection.  The  oracle  assured  him  that  his 
enterprise  would  be  completely  snoceesful,  provided  no  rain 
should  fall  before  he  had  passed  through  die  defile;  bat 
should  It  rain,  his  band  would  be  utterly  out  off. 

The  day  was  clear  and  bright ;  and  Blue  John  anticipated 
that  the  skies  would  be  propitious.     He  departed  in  high 
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qiiritB  with  bis  forlorn  hope ;  and  never  did  hand  ot  hrBvea 
make  a  more  gallant  display — horsemeQ  and  hovses  being 
deoorated  and  eqoipped  in  ihe  fiercest  and  most  ^arii^  style 
— glittering  with  arms  and  omameotB,  and  flattering  with 
feathers. 

The  weather  ocmtinaed  serene  until  tiiey  reaohad  the 
deffle ;  bat  jnst  as  they  were  entering  it  a  black  olond  rose 
over  ibe  moantain  orest,  and  there  was  a  sodden  shower. 
The  warriors  turned  to  tiidr  leader,  as  if  to  read  his  opinion 
ot  this  unlooky  omen;  but  ibe  oonnteDanoe  of  Bloe  John 
remained  nnohanged,  and  they  oontinoed  to  press  forward. 
It  was  their  hope  to  make  their  way  audisooTered  to  the 
Tery  Tioinity  of  the  Blackfoot  oamp;  but  th^  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  in  the  defile,  when  they  met  a  scouting  party  of 
the  enemy.  They  attacked  and  drove  tiiem  among  the  bills, 
and  were  pursuing  them  with  great  ef^iemess  when  they 
heard  shouts  and  yells  behind  them,  and  beheld  the  main 
body  of  the  Blaokfeet  advandi^. 

The  seotmd  chief  wavered  a  little  at  the  dght,  and  pro- 
posed an  instant  retreat.  "  We  came  to  fight  I"  replied  Blue 
John,  sternly.  Then  givii^  his  war-whoop,  he  sprang  for- 
ward to  the  conflict.  His  toaves  followed  him.  They  made 
a  headlong  charge  upon  the  enemy;  not  with  the  hope  of 
victory,  but  the  determination  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  A 
fr^htful  carnage,  rather  than  a  regular  battle,  succeeded. 
The  forlorn  band  laid  heape  of  their  enemies  dead  at  their 
feet,  but  were  overwhelmed  with  numben  and  pressed  into 
a  goige  of  the  mountain,  where  they  otmtinued  to  ^ht  nntal 
they  were  cut  to  faeces.  One  only,  of  the  thirty,  survived. 
He  sprat^  on  the  horse  of  a  Blackfoot  warrior  whom  he  had 
slain,  and  escaping  at  full  speed,  brought  home  the  baleful 
tidings  to  bis  vill^e. 

Who  caa  paint  the  horror  and  desolation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants? Tba  flower  of  their  warriors  laid  low,  and  a  ferocioos 
enemy  at  their  doors.  The  air  was  rent  by  the  shrieks  and 
lamentations  ai  the  women,  who,  casting  off  their  ornaments 
and  tearing  thedr  hair,  wandered  about,  frantioally  benrailii^f 
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the  dead  and  predictiiii;  destmctioti  to  the  liTing.  The  re- 
maining warriors  armed  themselyes  for  obstinate  defense; 
but  showed  by  their  gloomy  looks  and  sullen  silence  that 
they  considered  defense  hopeless.  To  their  surprise  the 
Blackf eet  refrained  from  pursuing  their  advantage ;  perhaps 
satisfied  with  the  blood  already  shed,  or  disheartened  by  the 
loss  they  had  themselves  sustained.  At  any  rate,  they  dis- 
appeared from  the  hills,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that 
they  had  returned  to  the  Horse  Prairie. 

The  unfortunate  Kez  Perces  now  b^;an  once  more  to 
breathe.  A  few  of  their  warriors,  taking  pack-horses,  re- 
paired to  the  defile  to  bring  away  the  bodi^i  of  their  slaugh- 
tered brethren.  They  foimd  them  mere  headless  trunks; 
and  the  wounds  with  which  they  were  covered  showed  how 
bravely  they  had  fought.  Their  hearts,  too,  had  been  torn 
out  and  carried  off;  a  proof  of  their  signal  valor;  for  in 
devouring  the  heart  of  a  foe  renowned  for  bravery,  or  who 
has  distiz^uished  himself  in  battle,  the  Indian  victor  thinks 
he  f^propriatee  to  himself  the  courage  of  the  deceased. 

GatherJi^  tide  numgled  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  strapping 
them  across  their  pack-horses,  the  warriors  returned,  in  dis- 
mal procession,  to  the  village.  The  tribe  came  forth  to  meet 
them;  the  women  with  piercing  cries  and  waitings;  the  men 
with  downcast  countenances,  in  which  gloom  and  sorrow 
seemed  fixed  as  if  in  marble.  The  mutilated  and  almost 
indistii^uifihable  bodies  were  placed  in  rows  upon  the 
ground,  in  the  midst  of  the  assemblage;  and  the  scene  of 
heart-rending  anguish  and  lamentatiim  that  ensued  would 
have  confounded  those  who  insist  on  Indian  stoicism. 

Such  was  the  disastrous  event  that  had  overwhelmed  the 
Kea  Perce  tribe  during  the  absence  of  Captain  Bonneville; 
and  he  was  informed  that  Kosato,  the  renegade,  who,  being 
stationed  in  the  village,  had  been  prevented  from  going  on 
the  forlorn  hope,  was  again  strivii^  to  rouse  the  vindictive 
feelings  of  his  adopted  brethren,  and  to  prompt  them  to 
revenge  the  slaughter  of  their  devoted  braves. 

During  his  sojourn  on  the  Snake  River  plain,  Oaptain 
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BotmeviUe  made  one  of  his  Sist  eeaa^  at  Uie  etrat^y  of  tbe 
for  trade.  Tbere  was  at  Una  time  an  assemblage  of  Kes 
Peroes,  Flatheads,  and  Cottonoifi  Indians  encamped  together 
npon  the  plain;  well  provided  with  beaver,  which  thej  had 
collected  daring  the  spring,  Theee  they  were  waiting  to 
traffic  with  a  resident  trader  of  the  Hndson'a  Bay  Company, 
who  was  stationed  among  them,  and  with  whom  they  were 
accustomed  to  deal.  As  it  happened, the  trader  was  ahnost 
entirely  destitnte  of  Indian  goods;  his  spring  supply  net 
having  yet  reached  him.  C^>tain  Bonneville  had  secret 
inteUigence  that  the  supplies  were  on  their  way,  and  wonld 
soon  arrive;  he  hoped,  however,  by  a  prompt  move,  to  antici- 
pate their  arrival  and  secure  the  market  to  himself.  Throw* 
ing  himself,  therefore,  amcmg  the  Indians,  he  opened  his  packs 
of  merchandise  and  displayed  the  most  tempting  wares: 
bright  cloths  and  scarlet  blankets  and  glittering  ornamental 
and  everything  gay  and  glorione  in  the  eyes  of  warrior  or 
squaw.  All,  however,  was  in  vain.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
trader  was  a  perfect  master  of  his  business,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Indians  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  held 
snch  contrdl  over  them  that  none  dared  to  act  openly  in 
o[^>odtion  to  his  wishes;  nay,  more — be  came  nigh  turning 
the  tables  upon  the  captain,  and  shaking  tiie  alle^anoe  ot 
some  <^  bis  free  trappers,  by  distributii^  liquors  amoi^f 
them.  The  latter,  therefore,  wbs  glad  to  i^ve  up  a  compe- 
tition where  the  war  was  likely  to  be  carried  into  his  own 
camp. 

In  fact,  the  traders  of  tiie  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have 
advantages  over  all  competitors  In  the  trade  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  That  huge  monopoly  centers  within 
itself  not  merely  ite  own  hereditary  and  long-established 
power  and  influence ;  but  also  those  of  its  ancient  rival,  but 
now  integral  part,  the  famous  Northwest  Company.  It  has 
thus  its  races  of  traders,  teippets,  hunters,  and  voyageuis, 
bora  and  brought  up  in  its  service,  and  inheriting  from  pre- 
ceding  generations  a  knowledge  and  aptitude  in  everything 
1  witii  Indian  life  and  Indian  traffic.     In  the  proo* 
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MB  of  yean,  thw  oompany  has  been  enabled  to  spread  ite 
waniflcationB  in  eveiy  direction ;  its  eystem  of  interocniTse  is 
founded  npon  a  long  and  intimate  knowledge  d  tiie  char- 
acter and  neceesitiee  of  the  various  tribes;  and  ot  all  the 
faetnesBes,  defiles,  and  favorable  hunting  grounds  of  the 
ooontiy.  Their  ca^tal,  also,  and  the  manner  in  which  their 
Bapidlee  are  distributed  at  vfuions  poets,  or  fcn-warded  by 
r^inlar  caravans,  keep  their  traders  well  supplied,  and  en- 
able them  to  fnmiBh  their  goods  to  the  Indians  at  a  cheap 
rate.  Their  men,  too,  being  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Can- 
adas,  where  they  enjoy  gteat  inflnence  and  control,  are  en- 
gaged at  the  most  trifling  wages,  and  supported  at  littie  coet; 
the  prorisions  which  they  take  with  th«n  being  little  more 
than  Indian  com  and  grease.  They  are  brought  also  into 
t^  most  perfect  discipline  and  subordination,  especially  when 
tbeir  leaders  have  onoe  got  them  to  their  scene  of  actkm  in 
the  heart  of  the  wilderness. 

These  circumstances  ocHnbine  to  give  the  leaders  oi  tiie 
Hadaon's  Bay  Company  a  decided  advanti^  over  aU  the 
American  companies  that  oome  within  their  range;  so  that 
any  doee  competition  with  them  is  almost  hopeless. 

Shortly  after  Captain  Bonneville's  ineffectual  attempt  to 
participate  in  the  trade  of  the  associated  camp,  the  supplies 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compa;ny  arrived;  and  the  resident 
trader  was  enabled  to  monopolize  the  market. 

It  was  now  the  b^inning  of  July;  in  the  latter  part  of 
which  month  Captain  Bonneville  had  appointed  a  rendezvous 
at  Horse  Creek  in  Gbeen  Biver  valley,  with  some  of  the 
parties  which  he  had  detached  in  the  preceding  year.  He 
now  tnmed  his  thoughts  in  that  direction,  and  prepared  for 
the  journey. 

The  Cottonois  were  anxious  for  him  to  proceed  at  once  to 
their  country;  which,  they  assured  him,  abounded  in  beaver. 
The  lands  of  tiiis  tribe  lie  immediately  north  of  ttose  of  the 
Fl&theads  and  axe  open  to  the  inroads  of  the  Blackfeet.  It 
is  troe,  the  latter  professed  to  be  their  allies ;  but  they  had 
been  guilty  of  eo  many  acts  of  perfidy  that  the  Cotton<na 
*  *  •  G— Vol.  XI. 
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had,  latterly,  Tenoimced  their  hollow  friendship  and  attached 
themselTes  to  the  Flatheada  and  Kez  Percea.  These  they 
had  accompanied  in  their  migrations  rather  than  remain 
alone  at  home,  exposed  to  the  outrages  of  the  Blackfeet. 
They  were  now  apprehenrnve  that  these  marauders  would 
range  their  country  during  their  absence  and  destroy  the 
beaver;  this  was  their  reason  for  tii^:ing  Captain  Boaneville 
to  make  it  his  autumnal  hunting  ground.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  tempted ;  his  engagements  required  his 
presence  at  the  rendezvous  in  Green  River  valley;  mid  be 
had  already  formed  his  ulterior  plans. 

An  unexpected  difficulty  now  arose.  The  free  trappers 
suddenly  made  a  stand,  and  declined  to  accompany  him. 
It  was  a  long  and  weary  journey;  the  route  lay  through 
Pierre's  Hole,  and  other  moimtain  passes  infested  by  the 
Blackfeet,  and  recently  the  scenes  of  sanguinary  conflict. 
They  were  not  disposed  to  imdertake  such  unnecessary  toils 
and  dangers,  when  they  had  good  and  secure  trapping 
grounds  nearer  at  hand,  on  the  headwaters  of  Salmon 
River. 

As  these  were  free  and  independent  fellows,  whose  will 
and  whim  were  apt  to  be  law — who  had  the  whole  wilder- 
ness before  them,  "where  to  choose,"  and  the  trader  of  a 
rival  company  at  hand,  ready  to  pay  for  their  eervicee — it 
was  necessary  to  bend  to  their  wishes.  Captain  Bonneville 
fitted  them  out,  therefore,  for  the  hunting  ground  in  ques* 
tion ;  appointing  Mr.  Hodgkiss  to  act  as  tiieir  partisan,  or 
leader,  and  fixing  a  rendezvous  where  he  should  meet  them 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter.  The  brigade  consisted 
of  twenty-one  free  trappers  and  four  or  five  hired  men  as 
camp-keepers.  This  was  not  the  exact  arrangement  of  a 
trapping  party ;  which  when  accurately  organized  is  com- 
posed of  two-thirds  trappers  whose  duty  leads  them  con- 
tiniially  abroad  in  pursuit  (^  game;  and  one-third  camp- 
keepers  who  cook,  pack,  and  unpack,  set  up  the  tents,  take 
care  of  the  horses,  and  do  all  other  duties  usually  assigned  by 
the  Ttidianff  to  their  women.     This  part  of  the  service  is  apt 
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to  be  falflUed  by  French  creches  from  Canada  and  the  valley 
of  the  If  isaifisippi. 

In  the  meantime  the  aasociated  Indians,  having  completed 
their  trade  and  received  their  supplies,  were  all  ready  to  dis- 
perae  in  variouB  direotions.  As  there  was  a  formidable  band 
of  Blackfeet  jost  over  a  mountain  to  the  northeast,  by  which 
Hodgkias  and  his  free  trappers  woold  have  to  paaa ;  and  aa 
it  was  known  (hat  those  aharp-sighted  maratidem  had  their 
aoouts  out  watching  evwy  movement  of  the  encampmente, 
so  as  to  cut  ofiF  str^glen  or  weak  detachments,  Captain 
Bonneville  prevailed  upon  the  Nex  Percee  to  accompany 
HodgkisB  and  his  party  until  tiiey  should  he  beyond  the 
range  of  tiie  enemy. 

The  Cottonois  and  the  Fends  Oreillee  determined  to  move 
together  at  the  same  tinte,  and  to  pass  close  under  the  moun- 
tain infested  by  the  Blackfeet ;  while  Captain  Bonneville, 
with  his  party,  was  to  strike  in  an  opposite  direction,  to  the 
Boatheast,  bending  his  course  for  Pierre's  Hole,  on  his  wajr 
to  Green  River. 

Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  July,  all  the  camps  were  raised 
at  the  same  mcment ;  each  party  taking  its  separate  route. 
The  scene  was  wild  and  pictnresqne ;  the  long  line  of  traders, 
trappers,  and  Indians,  with  their  rugged  and  fantastic  dresses 
and  acoonterments ;  their  varied  weapons,  their  innumerable 
hoises,  some  mider  the  saddle,  some  burdened  with  packages, 
others  following  in  droves  i  all  stretching  in  lengthening 
cavalcades  across  the  vast  landscape,  and  making  for  difEer* 
ent  painto  of  the  plains  and  mountainB. 
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CHAPTER  NINETEEN 

I^BCAUTIONS  IN  DANOEROnS  DBFILSS— TRAPPERS'  MODE 
OF  DEFENSE  ON  A  PRAIRIE — A  MY8TBEIOU8  VISITOR — 
ARRIVAL  IN  QREEN  RIVER  VALLEY — ADVENTURES  OF 
THE  DETACHUENTS — THE  FORLORN  PARTISAN — HIS  TALE 
OF   DISASTERS 

As  the  route  of  Captain  BomieTille  lay  through  what  was 
ctHisidered  the  most  perilous  part  of  this  region  of  dangers, 
he  took  bU  his  measures  with  military  skill,  and  observed 
the  strictest  circumspection.  When  i»i  the  march,  a  small 
scoutii^  party  was  thrown  in  the  advanoe,  to  reconnoiter 
the  country  through  which  they  were  to  pass.  The  encamp- 
tnente  were  selected  with  great  care,  and  a  watch  was  kept 
up  n^ht  and  day.  The  horses  were  brought  in  and  picketed 
at  night,  and  at  daybreak  a  party  was  sent  out  to  soour  the 
neighborhood  for  half  a  mile  round,  beating  up  every  grove 
and  thicket  that  oould  give  shelter  to  a  lurking  foe.  Whrai* 
all  was  reported  safe,  the  horses  were  cast  loose  and  turned 
out  to  graze.  Were  such  precautions  generally  observed  by 
traders  and  hunters,  we  should  not  so  often  hear  of  parties 
being  surprised  by  the  Indians. 

Having  stated  the  military  arrangements  of  the  captain, 
we  may  here  mention  a  mode  of  defense  on  the  open  prairie 
which  we  have  heard  from  a  veteran  in  the  Indian  trade. 
"When  a  party  of  trappers  is  on  a  journey  with  a  convoy  of 
goods  or  peltries,  every  man  has  three  pack-horses  under 
bis  care;  each  horse  laden  with  three  peicks.  Every  man  is 
provided  with  a  picket  with  an  iron  bead,  a  mallet,  and  hob- 
bles or  leathern  fetters  for  the  horses.  The  trappers  proceed 
across  the  prairie  in  a  long  line;  or  sometimes  three  parallel 
lines,   sufficiently  distant  from  each  other  to  prevent  the 
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paaki  from  interfering.     At  an  alarm,  when  there  is  no 

covert  at  band,  the  line  wheels  bo  as  to  Ining  the  front  to  the 
nar  and  form  a  corcle.  All  then  dismoant,  drive  their 
pickets  into  the  ground  in  the  tseater,  fasten  the  hones  to 
them,  and  hobble  their  forel^e,  so  that,  in  case  of  alarm, 
they  cannot  break  away.  Then  they  unload  them,  and  dis- 
pose (tf  their  packs  as  breastworks  on  the  periphery  of  the 
eircle;  each  man  having  nine  packs  behind  which  to  shelter 
himself.  In  this  promptly-formed  fortreae,  they  await  the 
assaalt  of  the  enemy,  and  are  enabled  to  set  large  bands  of 
Indians  at  defiance. 

The  first  night  of  his  march,  Captain  Bonneville  encamped 
upon  Henry's  Fork;  an  npper  branch  of  Bnako  Biver,  called 
after  Qte  first  American  trader  (hat  erected  a  fort  beyond  the 
monntains.  About  an  hour  after  all  hands  had  coxae  to  a 
halt  the  clattor  <^  hoofs  was  beard,  and  a  solitary  female,  of 
the  Nex  Perce  tribe,  came  galloiang  up.  She  was  mounted 
«n  a  mustang,  or  half  wild  horse,  which  she  managed  by  a 
Img  rope  hitched  round  the  under  jaw  by  way  of  bridle. 
Dismounting,  she  walked  silently  into  the  midst  of  the  camp, 
and  there  seated  hers^  on  the  ground,  still  holding  her 
horse  by  the  \aag  haltor. 

The  sadden  and  lonely  appariti(Hi  of  this  wcnnan,  and  hex 
cahn  yet  resolute  demeanor,  awakened  universal  onrioeity. 
The  hunters  and  trappers  gathered  round,  and  gated  tm  her 
as  Bomstidng  mysterious.  She  remained  silent,  but  main- 
tained her  air  of  calmness  and  self-poeseesion.  Captain 
Bonneville  approached  and  interrogated  her  as  to  the  object 
of  her  mysterious  visit.  Her  answer  was  brief  but  earnest — 
"I  love  the  whites — I  will  go  with  them."  She  was  forth- 
witii  inviied  to  a  lodge,  of  which  she  readily  took  poeseBsion, 
and  from  that  time  forward  was  conadered  <me  of  the  camp. 

In  consequence,  very  probably,  of  the  military  i»«oau- 
HoDB  of  Captain  Bonneville,  he  conducted  his  party  in  safety 
through  this  hasardoas  regioa.  No  accident  of  a  disaBtrooB 
kind  occurred,  excepting  the  loss  of  a  horse,  which,  in  pass- 
ing al(Rig  the  ^ddy  edge  of  the  precipice,  called  the  C<»nioe, 
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a  dangerooB  pass  between  Jackson's  and  Pierre's  Hole,  fell 
over  tbe  brink  and  was  dashed  to  pieces. 

On  tho  I3th  of  July  (1833)  Captain  Bonneville  arrived  at 
Green  River.  As  he  entered  the  valley,  he  beheld  it  strewed 
in  every  direction  with  the  carcasses  of  buffaloes.  It  was 
evident  that  Indians  had  recently  been  there,  and  in  great 
numbers.  Alarmed  at  this  sight,  be  came  to  a  halt,  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark,  sent  out  spies  to  his  place  of  rendezvous 
on  Horse  Creek,  where  he  had  expected  to  meet  with  his  de- 
tached parties  c^  trappers  on  the  following  day.  Early  in 
the  morning  the  spies  made  their  appearance  in  the  camp, 
and  with  them  came  three  trappers  of  one  of  his  bands,  from 
the  rendezvous,  who  told  him  his  people  were  all  there  ex- 
pecting him.  Afi  to  the  slaughter  amoi^  the  buffaloes,  it 
had  been  made  by  a  friendly  band  of  Shoehonies,  who  had 
fallen  in  with  one  of  his  trappii^  parties,  and  accompanied 
them  to  the  rendezvous.  Having  imparted  this  intetl^nce, 
the  three  worthies  from  the  rendezvous  broached  a  sm^l  ke^ 
of  "alcohol,"  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  to  enliven 
this  merry  meeting.  The  liquor  went  briskly  round ;  all  ab- 
sent friends  were  toasted,  and  the  party  moved  forweird  to 
the  rendezvous  in  high  spirits. 

The  meeting  of  associated  bands,  who  have  been  separated 
from  each  other  on  these  hazardous  enterprises,  is  always 
interesting;  each  having  its  tale  of  perils  and  adventures  to 
relate.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  various  detachments  of 
Captain  Bonneville's  company,  thus  broi^ht  t<%ether  on 
Horse  Creek.  Here  was  the  detachment  of  fifty  men  which 
be  had  sent  from  Salmon  River,  in  the  preceding  month  of 
November,  to  winter  on  Snake  River.  They  had  met  with 
many  crosses  and  losses  in  the  course  of  their  spring  hunt, 
not  so  much  from  Indians  as  from  white  men.  They  had 
oome  in  competition  with  rival  trapping  parties,  particularly 
one  belonging  to  the  Bocky  Mountain  BVir  Company;  and 
tttey  had  loi^  stories  to  relate  c^  their  numeuvers  to  forestall 
<»  distress  each  other.  In  fact,  in  these  virulent  and  sordid 
oompetitions  the  trappers  of  each  party  were  more  intent  upon 
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injuring  their  rivals  than  benefitii^  themselTeB;  bfeakii^ 
each  other's  trapo,  trampling  and  tearing  to  piecee  the  beaver 
lodges,  and  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  mar  the  suo- 
cees  of  the  hunt.  We  forbear  to  detail  these  pitiful  cxmten- 
tions. 

The  most  lamentable  tale  of  disasters,  however,  that  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  had  to  hefir  was  from  a  partisan,  whom  he 
had  detached  in  the  preceding  year,  with  twenty  men,  to 
hunt  through  the  outskirts  <^  the  Crow  country  and  on  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  TellowBtone;  whence  he  waa  to  pro- 
ceed and  join  him  in  his  winter  quarters  on  Salmon  Biver, 
This  partiBaii  appeared  at  the  rendezvous  without  his  party, 
and  a  sOTTowful  tale  of  disasters  had  he  to  relate.  In  hunt* 
ii^  the  Crow  country,  he  fell  in  witii  a  village  of  that  tribe ; 
notorious  revues,  jockeys,  and  horse  stealers,  and  errant 
scamperers  of  the  mountains.  These  decoyed  most  of  his 
men  to  desert,  and  carry  off  horses,  traps,  and  acoouter- 
ments.  When  he  attempted  to  retake  the  deeerters,  the  Crow 
warriors  ruffled  up  to  him  and  declared  the  deserters  were 
their  good  friends,  had  determined  to  remain  among  thena, 
and  should  not  be  molested.  The  poor  partisan,  therefore, 
was  fain  to  leave  his  vf^^bonds  among  these  birds  of  their 
own  feather,  and,  being  too  weak  in  numbers  to  attempt 
the  dangerous  pass  across  the  mountains  to  meet  Captain 
Bfnmeville  on  Salmon  Biver,  he  made,  with  the  few  that  re- 
mained faithful  to  him,  for  the  neighborhood  of  TuUock's 
Fort,  on  the  Yellowstone,  under  the  protection  of  which  he 
went  into  winter  quarters. 

He  soon  found  out  that  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort  was 
nearly  as  bad  as  the  neighborhood  of  the  Crows.  His  men 
were  continually  stealing  away  thither,  with  whatever  beaver 
Bkins  they  could  secrete  or  lay  their  hands  on.  These  they 
would  exchange  with  the  hangers-on  of  the  fort  for  whisky, 
and  then  revel  in  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 

The  unlucky  partisan  made  another  move.  Associating 
with  his  party  a  few  free  trappers,  whom  he  met  with  in  this 
neighborhood,  he  started  off  early  in  the  sprii^  to  Ixap  aa  the 
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headwHters  of  Powder  BJTer.  In  the  cotuse  of  the  journey, 
his  horses  were  so  mnch  jaded  in  traTersing  a  steep  monn- 
tain  that  he  wag  induced  to  turn  them  loose  to  grase  during 
the  night.  The  pkwe  was  Icmely;  the  path  was  rugged; 
there  was  not  the  sign  of  an  Indian  in  the  neighborhood ;  not 
a  blade  of  grass  tiiat  had  bem  turned  b;  a  footstep.  But 
who  can  calculate  on  aecority  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian 
oouotry,  where  the  foe  lurks  in  ailenoe  and  secrecy,  and 
seems  to  oome  and  go  on  the  wings  <^  the  wind?  The  horsee 
had  scarce  been  turned  loose,  when  a  couple  of  Arickara  (or 
Rickaree)  warriors  entered  the  camp.  They  affected  a  frank 
and  friendly  demeanor ;  but  their  appearanceand  movements 
awakened  the  suspicions  of  some  of  the  veteran  trappers, 
well  versed  in  Indian  wiles.  Convinced  that  they  were  spiee 
sent  OD  some  sinister  errand,  they  took  them  in  custody,  and 
set  to  work  to  drive  in  the  horses.  It  was  too  late — the 
horsee  were  already  gone.  In  fact,  a  war  party  of  Arickaraa 
had  been  hovering  on  their  trail  for  several  dajrs,  watching, 
with  the  patience  and  perseverance  <^  Indians,  for  some  mo- 
ment <:^  n^ligence  and  fancied  security,  to  make  a  suocess- 
ful  swoop.  The  two  spies  bad  evidently  been  sent  into  tho 
cfunp  to  create  a  diversion,  while  their  confederates  carried 
oflF  the  spoil. 

The  unlucky  paridsan,  thus  robbed  of  his  horsee,  turned 
furiously  on  his  prisonerB,  ordered  them  to  be  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  swore  to  put  them  to  deatb  unless  his  property 
were  restored.  The  robbers,  who  soon  found  that  their  spies 
were  in  captivity,  now  made  their  appearance  (m  horseback, 
and  held  a  parley.  The  sight  of  them,  mounted  on  the  very 
horses  they  had  stolen,  set  the  blood  of  the  mountaineeis  bi 
a  ferment;  but  it  was  useless  to  attack  them,  ae  they  would 
have  but  to  turn  Aeir  steeds  and  soamper  out  of  the  reach  <^ 
pedestrians.  A  negotiation  was  now  att^npted.  The  Arick- 
araa offered  what  they  considered  fair  terms;  to  barter  one 
horse,  or  even  two  horses,  for  a  prisoner.  The  mountaineers 
spumed  at  their  offer,  and  declared  that,  unless  all  the  horsea 
wn»  rettnquished,  ihe  priaonerB  shoold  be  bwued  to  death. 
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To  giTe  torce  to  their  threat,  a  pyre  oi  \o^  and  fagots  was 
heaped  np  and  kindled  into  a  blaze. 

The  parley  continued ;  the  Ariokaras  released  one  horse 
and  then  another,  in  eameet  of  their  propoeition ;  finding, 
however,  that  nothing  ehort  of  the  relinqai^unent  of  all  Aeir 
epoite  would  purchase  the  livee  of  the  captives,  they  aban- 
doned tiiem  to  their  fate,  movii^  off  with  many  partli^ 
words  and  lamentable  howlii^.  The  prisoners,  seeing  them 
depart,  and  knowing  the  homble  fate  that  awaited  them, 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  escape.  They  partially  succeeded, 
but  were  severely  wounded  and  retaken ;  then  dra^^fed  to  the 
blazing  pyre,  and  burned  to  death  in  the  sight  of  their  retreat- 
ing cconrades. 

Such  are  the  savage  orueltiee  that  white  men  learn  to 
practice,  who  mii^le  in  savage  life ;  and  such  are  the  acts 
that  lead  to  terrible  recrimination  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 
Should  we  hear  of  any  atrocities  committed  by  the  Arickaraa 
upon  captive  white  men,  let  this  signal  and  recent  provoca- 
tion be  home  in  mind.  Individual  oases  t^  the  kind  dwell  in 
the  Teoollections  of  whole  tribes ;  and  it  is  a  point  ot  hanot 
and  conscience  to  revenge  them. 

The  lose  of  his  horses  completed  the  ruin  of  the  unlucky 
partiean.  It  waa  out  of  his  power  to  prosecute  his  hunting, 
or  to  mn.iTitAin  his  party ;  the  only  thought  now  was  how  to 
get  back  to  civilized  life.  At  the  first  water-course,  his  men 
built  canoes  and  committed  themselves  to  the  stream.  Some 
engaged  themselves  at  various  tradii^f  eetablishmente  at 
which  they  touched,  others  got  back  to  the  settlements.  As 
to  the  partisan,  he  found  an  opportunity  to  make  his  way  to 
the  retuiezvous  at  Green  River  valley;  which  he  reached  in 
time  to  render  to  Captain  Btmneville  this  frarlom  aoooust  <^ 
his  misadventoreB. 
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CHAPTER  TWBKTT 

aATHKBINO  IN  OBBBN  RITliB  VALLBT  —  TISITINGS  AIID 
rSASTINGS  or  LBAI>BRa  —  BOUOH  WAflSAILING  AltONQ 
THB  TKAPPBBB— WILD  BIJD28  OF  THB  MOUMTAIKS  — 
IKDIAH  BBLLEB — POTENCY  OF  BRIGHT  BBADS  AND  BBD 
BLANB^TS — ARRIVAL  OF  BUPPLIBS — RETBLBT  AND  BX- 
TBAYAQANCB — HAD  WOLTB8 — THB  LOST  INDIAN 

Thb  G^reen  River  vaJler  was  at  thig  time  the  floeoe  of  one 
of  thoBe  general  gatheringB  of  traders,  trappeis,  and  Indians* 
that  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  three  rival  oompaniee, 
which,  for  a  year  past,  had  been  endeavoring  to  oat-trade, 
out-trap,  and  ontwit  each  other,  were  here  encamped  in  close 
prozhmty,  awaitii^  tbeir  annual  Buppliee.  About  fonr  miles 
from  the  rendecvous  of  Oaptain  Bonneville  was  that  f)f  the 
American  Fur  Company,  hard  by  which  was  that  abo  c^  the 
Rocky  Mountain  For  Company. 

After  the  eag^  rividry  and  almost  hosMHty  displayed  by 
tiiese  oompaniee  in  their  late  campaigns,  it  might  be  expected 
that,  when  thns  bronght  in  joxtapoBition,  they  would  hold 
themselves  warily  find  sternly  aloof  fn»n  each  other,  and, 
dioold  th^  happen  to  ocnne  in  oontaot,  brawl  and  bloodshed 
would  ensoe. 

No  snob  thing  I  Never  did  rival  lawyers  after  a  wrangle 
at  the  bar  meet  with  more  social  good-humor  at  a  cirooit  din- 
ner. The  hunting  season  over,  all  pest  tricks  Euid  maneuvem 
are  foi^tten,  all  feuds  and  bickerings  boried  in  obbvini. 
From  the'  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September,  all 
trapping  is  suspended;  for  the  beavers  are  then  shedding 
their  fura  and  their  skins  are  of  little  value.  This,  then,  is 
the  trappers*  holiday,  when  he  is  all  for  fmi  and  firoUc,  and 
ready  for  a  satomalia  among  the  mountains. 
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At  the  present  seaaon,  too,  all  purtiee  were  in  good  humor. 
The  year  bad  been  ptodactive.  Competttion,  hy  threatening 
to  lessen  their  profits,  had  quickened  their  wits,  roused  their 
energies,  and  made  them  turn  every  favorable  chance  to  the 
best  advantage;  so  that,  on  aaeeonblii^  at  their  respective 
places  of  rendezvous,  each  company  found  itself  in  poseession 
of  a  rich  stock  of  peltries. 

The  leaders  of  the  different  companies,  therefore,  mingled 
on  terms  of  perfect  good-fellowship;  interchanging  visits, 
and  regalii^  each  other  in  the  best  style  their  respective 
camps  afforded.  But  the  rich  treat  for  the  worthy  captain 
was  to  see  the  "chivalry"  of  the  various  encampments  en- 
gaged in  contests  of  skill  at  running,  jumping,  wrestling, 
shooting  with  the  rifle,  and  running  horses.  And  then  their 
rough  hunters'  feastii^  and  carousals.  They  drank  to- 
gether, they  sang,  they  laughed,  they  whooped;  they  tried 
to  outbrag  and  outlie  each  other  in  stories  of  their  adventures 
and  achievementB.  Here  the  free  trappers  were  in  bU  their 
giory;  they  considered  themselves  the  "cocks  of  the  walk," 
and  always  carried  the  highest  crests.  Now  and  then  famili- 
arity was  pushed  too  far,  and  would  effervesce  into  a  brawl, 
and  a  "roi^h  and  tumble"  ^ht;  bat  it  all  ended  in  cordial 
reconoiUation  and  maudlin  endearment. 

The  preeence  of  the  Shoshonie  tribe  contributed  occasion- 
aUy  to  cause  temporary  jealousies  and  feuds.  The  Shoshonie 
beauties  became  objects  of  rivalry  among  some  of  the  amor- 
ous mountaineers.  Happy  was  the  trapper  who  could  muster 
ap  a  red  blanket,  a  string  of  gay  beads,  or  a  paper  of  {oe- 
cious  vermilion,  with  which  to  win  the  smiles  of  a  Shoshtmie 
fair  aae. 

The  caravans  of  suiq)lies  arrived  at  the  valley  just  at  this 
period  of  galkuitry  and  good-fellowship.  Now  cconmenoed  a 
scene  of  eager  competition  and  wild  prodigality  at  the  differ- 
ent  encampments.  Bales  were  hastily  ripped  open,  and  their 
motley  contents  poured  forth.  A  mania  for  purchasing  spread 
itself  throi^hout  the  several  bands — munitions  for  war,  for 
honting,  for  gallantry,  were  seized  upon  with  equal  avidity 
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'—rifles,  himting  knives,  traps,  scariet  olotfa,  red  blankets, 
garisti  beads,  and  glittering  trinkets,  were  bonght  at  any  price, 
and  scores  run  op  witboat  any  thought  how  they  were  ever 
to  be  nibbed  off.  Th«  free  trappers,  especially,  were  extrava- 
gant in  th^  poTohaaes.  For  a  free  mountaineer  to  pause  at 
a  paltry  amsideration  ot  dollars  and  cents,  in  the  attainment 
of  any  object  that  might  strike  his  fancy,  woold  stamp  him 
-with  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  the  estimation  of  his  comrades. 
For  a  trader  to  refuse  one  of  these  free  and  flourishing  blades 
a  credit,  whatever  unpaid  scores  might  stare  him  in  tiie  face, 
would  be  a  fl^rant  affront,  scarcely  to  be  forgiven. 

Now  succeeded  another  outbreak  of  reveby  and  extrava- 
gance. The  trappers  were  newly  fitted  out  and  arrayed,  utd 
dadied  about  with  their  horses  caparisoned  in  Indian  styles 
The  Shoshonie  beauties  also  flaunted  about  in  all  the  colors 
of  the  Hunbow.  Every  freak  <^  prodigality'  was  indu^ied  to 
its  fullest  extent,  and  is  a  little  while  most  of  the  trappers, 
havii^  squandered  away  all  their  wages,  and  perhaps  run 
knee-deep  in  debt,  were  ready  for  another  hard  campaign  in 
the  wilderness. 

During  this  season  of  folly  and  fn^o,  there  was  an  alarm 
of  mad  w<4ves  in  the  two  lower  camps.  One  or  more  of  these 
animals  entered  the  camps  for  three  n^hts  saccesravely,  and 
bit  several  of  the  people. 

Captain  Bonneville  relates  the  case  of  an  Indian  who  was 
a  universal  favorite  in  the  lower  camp.  He  had  been  bitten 
by  one  of  these  animals.  Being  out  with  a  party  shortly 
forward  be  grew  sflent  and  gloomy,  and  la{^^  behind  the 
rest,  as  if  be  wished  to  leave  them.  Tbey  baited  and  urged 
bim  to  move  faster,  but  he  entreated  them  not  to  approach 
him,  and,  leaping  from  his  horse,  began  to  roll  frantically 
on  tiie  eartii,  gnashing  his  teeth  and  foaming  at  tiie  mouth. 
Still  he  retained  his  senses,  and  warned  his  companionc  not 
to  come  near  him,  as  he  should  not  be  able  to  restrain  him- 
self £nan  biting  them.  They  hurried  off  to  obtain  relief;  but 
on  their  return  he  was  nowhere  to  be  foond.  His  horse  and 
his  aooootarments  remained  upon  the  spot.    Three  w  foor 
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dajB  aftuirard,  a  B(ditar7  Indian,  belieTed  to  be  tiie  eaxaa, 
was  obeerved  croBsing  a  valley,  and  ponaed ;  bat  he  darted 
away  tnto  the  fastnesses  of  tiie  monntaine,  and  was  seen  no 
more. 

Another  instance  we  have  from  a  different  person  who 
was  present  In  the  e9icam[«&ent.  One  of  the  men  <^  the 
Rocky  Hountam  For  Company  had  been  bitten.  He  set  oat 
shortly  afterward  in  company  with  two  white  men,  on  his 
letam  to  the  settlements.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  be 
diowed  BfymptomB  of  hydrophobia,  and  became  raving  to- 
ward night.  At  lei^>(h,  breaking  away  frtmi  his  ocxnpan- 
ions,  he  rushed  into  a  thicket  of  willows,  where  theT*  kit 
Um  tohis  fatel 


CHAPTER  TWEKTY-ONE 

aOBMMJK  OP  CAPTAIN  BOmnTILLB— THB  QREAT  SAM  LAKB 

-SXPBDinON  TO  KZPLOBB  IT — PREPASATIOlffl  FOB 

A  JOUBHST  TO  THE  BIOHOBN 

Captain  Bonnktillb  now  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  hard,  well-seascmed  and  well-appointed  ocnnpany  of  tr^>- 
pera,  alt  benefited  by  at  least  one  year's  experience  among 
the  momitains,  and  capable  of  protecting  themselves  fnxn 
Indian  wiles  azid  stratagems,  and  of  providing  for  tiieir  snb- 
sistence  wherever  game  was  to  be  foond.  He  had,  also,  aa 
excellent  troop  of  horses,  in  prime  condition,  and  fit  for  hard 
service.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  strike  out  into  some 
of  the  hdder  parts  of  his  scheme.  One  (^  these  was  to  carry 
his  expedttions  into  some  of  the  nnknown  tracts  of  the  Far 
West,  beyond  what  is  generally  termed  the  baffalo  range. 
This  would  have  something  of  the  merit  and  oharm  of  die- 
ooveiy,  so  dear  to  every  brave  and  adventurous  spirit.  An- 
other favorite  project  was  to  eHtabliah  a  trading  post  on  the 
kwer  part  (^  the  Ci^umbta  River,  near  the  MnltDOmah  val- 
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ley,  and  to  endeavoT  to  retrieve  for  his  country  Bome  of  the 
lost  trade  of  Astoria. 

The  first  of  the  above-mentioned  views  was,  at  preaent, 
uppermost  in  his  mind — the  exploring  of  unknown  re- 
gions. Amot^  the  grand  features  of  tiie  wilderness  about 
which  he  was  roamii^,  one  had  made  a  vivid  impression 
<Hi  his  mind,  and  been  clothed  by  his  imagination  with 
vE^ue  and  ideal  charms.  This  is  a  great  take  of  salt 
water,  laving  the  feet  of  the  mountains,  but  extending  far 
to  the  west-BOuthwest,  into  one  of  those  vast  and  elevated 
plateaus  of  land  which  range  high  above  the  level  of  the 
Pacific. 

Captain  B<HmeviUe  gives  a  striking  account  of  the  lake 
when  seen  from  the  land.  As  you  ascend  the  monntainB 
about  its  shores,  says  he,  you  behold  this  immense  body  of 
water  spreading  itself  before  you,  and  stretching  further  and 
further,  in  one  wide  and  far-reaching  expanse,  until  the  eye, 
wearied  with  continued  and  strained  attention,  reets  in  the 
blue  dimness  of  distance,  upon  lofty  ranges  of  mountains, 
confidently  asserted  to  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 
Nearer  to  you,  the  smooth  and  unruffled  surface  is  studded 
with  little  islands,  where  the  mountain  sheep  roam  in  consid- 
erable numbers.  What  extent  of  lowland  may  be  encom- 
passed by  the  high  peaks  beyond  must  remain  for  the  present 
matter  cHf  mere  conjecture ;  thou^  fnxo  the  form  of  the  sum- 
mits, and  the  breaks  which  may  be  discovered  among  them, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  tiie  sources  of  streams 
calculated  to  water  large  tracts,  which  fire  probably  con- 
cealed from  view  by  the  rotundity  of  the  lake's  ntirface.  At 
some  future  day,  in  all  probability,  the  rich  harvest  of  beaver 
fur,  which  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  in  such  a  spot,  will 
tempt  adventurers  to  reduce  all  this  doubtful  region  to  the 
palpable  certainty  of  a  beaten  track.  At  present,  however, 
destitute  of  the  means  of  makii^  boats,  the  trapper  stands 
upon  the  shore,  and  gaaea  upon  a  promised  land  which  his 
feet  are  never  to  tread. 

Such  is  the  somewhat  fanciful  view  which  Oaptalu  Bonne- 
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viUe  givee  of  this  great  body  of  water.  He  has  «vldeii^ 
taken  part  of  his  ideas  ocmoeniing  it  from  the  representatitHis 
of  others,  who  have  somewhat  exaggerated  its  foatiueB.  It 
ia  tepcvted  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  and 
fifty  miles  broad.  The  ranges  oi  mountain  peaks  whidt 
Ciqrtain  Bonneville  speaks  of,  as  rising  from  its  bosom,  are 
probably  the  sammits  <rf  monntains  beytmd  it,  which  may  b» 
vieible  at  a  vast  distance,  when  viewed  from  an  eanin«ioe, 
in  the  transpardnt  atmosphere  of  these  lof^  regi<ni8.  Bev- 
etal  large  islands  certainly  exist  in  the  lake;  one  <rf  which 
is  said  to  be  monntainoaB,  bat  not  by  any  meuis  to  the 
extent  reqnired  to  fnmish  the  series  of  peaks  above^nen* 
tioned. 

Cf^ttain  Sublette,  in  one  trf  bis  early  expeditions  across 
the  monntains,  is  said  to  have  sent  four  men  in  a  skin  canoe 
to  explore  the  lake,  who  professed  to  have  navigated  all  round 
it;  but  to  have  suffered  exceesiv^y  from  tiiirst,  the  water  at 
Hie  lake  befaig  extremely  salt,  and  there  being  no  fresh  streams 
ronning  into  it. 

Captain  Bonzteville  doubts  this  report,  or  that  the  m^ 
accomplished  the  oironmnavigation,  because,  he  says,  the 
lake  receives  several  large  streams  from  the  mountains, 
which  bound  it  to  the  east.  In  the  spring,  when  the  streams 
are  swollen  l^  rain  and  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  the  lake 
rises  several  feet  above  its  ordinary  level;  during  the  sum- 
mer it  gradually  subsides  again,  leaving  a  sparkling  nme  of 
the  finest  salt  upon  its  ehores. 

The  devation  of  &e  vast  plateau  on  which  this  lake  is 
sitoated  is  estimated  by  Captain  Bonneville  at  one  and  three* 
fborths  of  a  mile  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  admir- 
able purity  and  transparency  c£  the  atmcephere  in  this  region, 
allowing  objects  to  be  seen,  and  the  report  of  firearms  to  be 
heard,  at  an  astonishing  distance;  and  its  extreme  diyness, 
causit^  the  wheels  of  wagons  to  fall  in  pieces,  as  instanced 
in  former  passages  of  this  work,  are  proofs  of  the  great  alti- 
tode  of  the  Booky  Moimtain  plains.  That  a  body  oi  aaik 
water  should  exist  at  such  a  height  is  cited  as  a  singular 
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phenomenon  b7  Captain  BonneTille,  though  the  ealt  lake  of 
Mexico  is  not  much  inferior  in  elevation.* 

To  have  thJB  lake  properly  explored,  and  all  ite  secrete 
revealed,  was  the  grand  Boheme  of  the  captain  for  the  pres- 
ent year;  and  while  it  was  one  in  which  his  imagination  evi- 
dently took  a  leading  part,  he  believed  it  would  be  attended 
with  great  profit,  from  the  numerous  beaver  streams  with 
which  the  lake  must  be  fringed. 

This  momentous  undertaking  he  confided  to  his  lieaten* 
ant,  Mr.  Walker,  in  whose  experience  and  ability  he  had 
great  c<Hifldence.  He  instructed  him  to  keep  along  the  shoica 
of  the  lake,  and  trap  in  all  the  streams  on  his  route;  also  to 
keep  a  journal,  and  minutely  to  record  the  events  of  his  jour- 
ney, and  everything  curious  or  interesting,  making  maps  or 
charts  of  his  route,  and  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Ko  pains  nor  expense  were  spared  in  fitting  out  the  party 
of  forty  men  which  he  was  to  command.  They  had  com- 
plete supphes  for  a  year,  and  were  to  meet  Captain  Bonne- 
ville in  the  ensuing  summer,  in  the  valley  of  Bear  River,  the 
largest  tributary  of  the  Salt  Lake,  which  was  to  be  his  point 
of  general  rendezvous. 

The  next  care  of  Captain  Bonneville  was  to  arrange  for 
the  safe  transportation  of  the  peltries  which  he  had  collected 
to  the  Atlantic  States.  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  the  partner  at 
Sublette,  was  at  this  time  in  the  rendezvous  of  the  Rooky 
Mountain  Fur  Company,  having  brought  up  their  supplies. 
He  was  about  to  set  off  on  his  return,  with  the  peltries  col- 
lected during  the  year,  and  intended  to  proceed  through  the 
Crow  country,  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Bighorn 
Biyer,  and  to  descend  in  boats  down  that  river,  the  Missouri, 
and  the  Tellowstime,  to  St.  Louis. 

Captain  Bonneville  determined  to  forward  his  peltriee  by 

'  The  lake  of  Tezouoo,  which  snrroundB  the  city  of  Mexioo,  the 
largest  and  lowest  of  the  Ave  lakes  in  the  Hezioan  plateau,  and  one  of 
the  most  impregnated  with  saline  partioles,  is  ssTen  thousand  four  him< 
dred  and  sLxty-eight  feet,  or  nearljr  one  mile  and  a  half  above  the  level 
of  theeea. 
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tiie  same  roate,  under  the  ee^>ecial  care  of  Mr.  Cerre.  67 
way  of  escort,  be  would  accompany  Oerre  to  tbe  ptdnt  of 
embarkation  and  then  make  an  autonmal  hiint  in  tiie  Grow 
coTintiy. 


CHAPTER   TWENTY-TWO 

TBX  CROW  COUSTET — A  CEOW  PABADI8E— HABITS  OF  THE 
CROWS— ANECDOTES  OF  EOSE,  THE  RENEGADE  WHITE 
MAN— HIS  FIGHTS  WITH  THE  BLACKFEET— HIS  ELEVA- 
TION— HIS  DEATH — AEAPOOISH,  THE  CEOW  CHIEF — HIB 
EAGLE  —  ADVENTURE  OF  ROBERT  CAHPBELL  —  HONOR 
AMONG  CEOWS 

Before  we  accompany  Captain  Bonneville  into  the  Crow 
oountiy  we  will  impart  a  few  facta  about  this  wild  r^on, 
and  tlw  wild  people  who  inhabit  It.  We  are  not  aware  of 
the  precise  boundariea,  if  there  are  any,  ot  the  ooontry 
claimed  by  the  Crows;  H  appears  to  extend  from  the  Black 
HiUa  to  the  Bocky  Moantaans,  inclnding  a  part  of  their  k^!ty 
ranges,  and  embracing  many  of  the  plains  and  valleys  wa- 
tered hy  the  Wind  River,  the  Yellowstone,  the  Powder  River, 
the  Little  Hiseouri,  and  the  Nebraska.  The  country  varies 
in  soil  and  climate;  there  are  vast  plains  of  sand  and  clay, 
studded  with  large  red  sand-hiUs;  other  parts  are  mountoin- 
oos  and  piotnreeqne;  it  poeeomeB  warm  springs,  and  coal 
mines,  and  abounds  wittk  game. 

Bat  let  ns  give  tiie  accoont  of  the  country  as  rendered 
t^  Arapodsh,  a  Crow  chief,  to  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  of  the 
Kooky  Monntain  For  Company. 

"The  Crow  country,"  said  he,  "is  a  good  country.  The 
Great  Spirit  has  pnt  it  exactly  in  the  right  place;  while  yoa 
are  in  it  you  fare  well ;  whenever  yoa  go  out  of  it,  which- 
ever way  you  travel,  you  fare  worse. 

"If  yoa  go  to  the  soath  you  have  to  wander  over  great 
barren  plains;  the  water  is  warm  and  bad,  and  jtn  meet  the 
fever  and  ague. 
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"To  the  north  it  is  cold;  Hie  winters  are  long  and  bitter, 
with  no  graaa ;  you  cannot  keep  horses  there,  but  must  travd 
with  dogs.     What  is  a  country  without  horses? 

"On  the  Columbia  they  are  poor  and  dirty,  paddle  about 
in  canoes,  and  eat  fish.  Their  teeth  are  worn  out;  they  are 
always  taMng  fish-bonea  out  of  their  mouths.  Fish  is  poor 
food. 

"To  the  east,  they  dwell  in  villagee;  they  live  well;  but 
they  drink  the  muddy  water  of  the  Missouri — that  is  bad. 
A  Crow'B  d<^  would  not  drink  such  water. 

"About  the  forks  of  the  Missouri  is  a  fine  country;  good 
water;  good  grass;  plenty  of  buffalo.  In  summer,  it  is  al- 
most as  good  as  the  Crow  country ;  but  in  winter  it  is  cold ; 
the  grass  is  gone;  and  there  is  no  salt  weed  for  the  horses. 

"The  Crow  country  is  exactly  in  the  right  place.  It  has 
BDOwy  mountains  and  sunny  plains ;  all  kinds  of  climates  and 
good  things  for  every  season.  When  t^e  summer  heats  scorch 
the  prairies,  you  can  draw  up  under  the  mountains,  where 
the  air  is  sweet  and  cool,  the  grass  fresh,  and  the  bright 
streams  come  tumbling  out  of  the  snow-banks.  There  you 
can  hunt  the  elk,  the  deer,  and  the  antelope,  whrai  their  skina 
are  fit  for  dressii^ ;  there  you  will  find  plenty  of  white  bears 
and  mountain  sheep. 

"In  the  autumn,  when  your  horses  are  fat  and  strong 
from  the  mountain  pastures,  you  can  go  down  into  the  plains 
and  hunt  the  buffalo,  or  trap  heaver  on  the  streams.  And 
when  winter  comes  on,  you  can  take  shelter  in  the  woody 
bottoms  along  the  rivers ;  there  you  will  find  buffalo  meat 
for  yourselves,  and  cottonwood  bark  for  your  horses;  or  you 
may  winter  in  the  Wind  Biver  valley,  where  there  is  salt 
weed  is  abundance. 

"The  Crow  countryis  ezeictly  in  the  right  place.  Every- 
thing good  is  to  be  found  there.  There  is  no  country  like  the 
Crow  country," 

Such  is  the  ealogitun  on  his  country  by  Arapoiush. 

We  have  had  repeated  occasions  to  speak  of  the  restless 
and  predatory  habits  <^  tiie  Crows.     They  can  muster  fifteen 
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hundred  fightmg  men;  but  their  inceBsant  wars  with  the 
Blackfeet,  and  their  vc^bond,  predatory  habits,  are  grad- 
ually wearing  them  out. 

In  a  recent  work  we  related  the  drcumatance  of  a  white 
man  named  Rose,  an  outlaw,  and  a  deeigning  vagabond, 
who  acted  as  guide  and  interpreter  te  Mr.  Hunt  and  hie 
parfy,  on  their  journey  acroes  the  mounteins  to  Astoria,  who 
came  near  betraying  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Crowa,  and 
who  remained  among  the  tribe,  marrying  one  of  their  women 
and  adopting  their  congmial  habits.*  A  few  anecdotes  of 
the  Bubflequent  fortunes  of  that  ren^^e  may  not  be  usin- 
terestii^,  especially  as  they  are  connected  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  tribe. 

Boee  was  powerful  in  frame  and  fearless  in  spirit;  and 
soon  by  his  daring  deeds  took  his  rank  among  the  first  braves 
of  the  tribe.  He  aspired  to  command,  and  knew  it  was  only 
to  be  attained  ^sy  desperate  exploits.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  repeated  actions  with  the  Blackfeet.  On  one  occa- 
sion, a  band  of  those  sav^^  had  fortified  themselves  within 
a  breastwork,  and  could  not  be  harmed,  Boee  proposed  to 
storm  the  work.  ''Who  will  take  the  lead?"  was  the  de- 
mand. "II"  cried  he;  and  putting  himself  at  their  head, 
rushed  forward.  The  first  Blackfoot  tiiat  opposed  him  he 
shot  down  with  his  rifle,  and  anatohii^  up  the  war-club  of 
his  victim  killed  four  others  within  the  fort.  The  victory 
was  complete,  and  Hose  returned  to  the  Crow  village  cov- 
ered with  glory,  and  bearing  five  Blackfoot  scalps,  to  be 
erected  as  a  trophy  before  his  lodge.  From  this  time  he  was 
known  among  the  Crows  by  the  name  of  Che-ku-kaats,  or 
"the  man  who  killed  five."  He  became  chief  (^  the  village, 
or  rather  band,  and  for  a  time  was  the  popular  idoL  His 
popularity  soon  awakened  envy  among  the  native  braves;  he 
was  a  stranger,  an  intruder;  a  white  man.  A  party  seceded 
from  his  command.  Feuds  and  civil  wars  succeeded  that 
lasted  for  two  or  three  years,  imtil  Bose,  having  contrived 

•See  AatMia. 
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to  Bet  hlB  adopted  brethren  by  the  eara,  left  tiiem,  and  went 
down  the  Mieeonri  in  1833.  Here  he  fell  in  with  <»ie  of  the 
earliest  trapping  expeditions  sent  by  General  Ashley  acroea 
the  mountainB.  It  was  conducted  by  Smith,  Fitzpatriok, 
and  Sublette.  Rose  enlisted  with  them  as  gn^de  and  inter- 
preter. When  he  got  them  among  the  Crows,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly generous  with  their  goods;  making  presents  to  the 
braves  of  bis  adopted  tribe,  as  became  a  high-minded  chief. 

This,  doubtless,  helped  to  revive  his  popularity.  In  that 
expedition,  Smith  and  Fitzpatriok  were  robbed  of  their  horses 
in  Green  River  valley ;  the  place  where  the  robbery  took  place 
still  bears  the  name  of  Horse  Creek.  We  are  not  informed 
whether  the  horses  were  stolen  through  the  instigation  and 
management  of  Hose;  it  is  not  improbable,  for  such  was  the 
perfidy  he  had  intended  to  practice  on  a  former  occasion  to- 
ward Hr.  Hunt  and  bis  party. 

The  last  anecdote  we  have  of  Hoee  is  from  an  Indian 
trader.  When  General  Atkinson  made  bis  mUitEiry  expedi- 
tion up  the  HisBouri,  in  1825,  to  protect  the  fur  trade,  be  held 
a  conference  with  the  Crow  nation,  at  which  Rose  figured  as 
Indian  dignitary  and  Crow  interpreter.  The  military  were 
stationed  at  some  little  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  "big 
talk.**  While  t^e  graieral  and  the  ohiefe  were  smoking  pipes 
and  makii^  speeches,  the  officers,  supposing  all  was  friendly, 
left  the  troops  and  drew  near  the  scene  of  ceremonial.  Some 
<^  the  more  knowing  Crows,  perceiving  this,  stole  qtuetly  to 
the  oamp,  and,  unobserved,  contrived  to  stop  the  touch  holes 
of  the  field-pieces  with  dirt.  Shorily  after  a  misunderstand- 
ing occurred  in  the  confeienoe;  some  kA  the  Indians,  know- 
ing the  cannon  to  be  useless,  became  insolent.  A  tumult 
arose.  In  the  oonfuslon  Oolcoiel  O'Fallan  snapped  a  pistol 
jn  the  face  of  a  brave,  and  knocked  him  down  witb  the  butt 
end.  The  Crows  were  all  in  a  fury.  A  chance-medley  fight 
was  aa  the  point  of  taking  place  when  Rose,  his  natural  sym- 
pathies as  a  white  man  suddenly  reonrring,  broke  the  stock 
ftf  his  fnsee  over  the  head  of  a  Crow  warrior,  and  laid  so 
TigOTOuflly  about  him  with  the  barrel  that  he  soon  put  the 
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whole  tbrcmg  to  fliKbt.  Luckily,  as  no  lives  hnd  been  loet, 
thiB  sturdy  ribroaating  calmed  tbe  fury  of  the  Crows,  and  the 
tumult  ended  without  eerious  consequenoea. 

What  waa  the  ultini&te  fate  of  thia  vagabond  hero  is  not 
diatinotly  known.  Some  report  him  to  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  diaeaee, '  brought  on  by  his  licentious  life ;  others  assert 
that  he  was  murdered  in  a  feud  among  the  Crows.  After 
all,  his  residence  among  these  savages,  and  the  influence  he 
acqtured  over  them,  had,  for  s  time,  some  beneficial  effects. 
He  is  said  not  merely  to  have  rendered  them  more  formi- 
dable to  the  BUtokfeet,  but  to  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
policy  of  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  white  men. 

After  Rose's  de»th,  his  policy  continued  to  be  cultivated, 
with  indifferent  suoceas,  1^  Arapooiah,  the  chief  already 
mentioned,  who  had  been  his  great  friend,  and  whose  char- 
acter he  had  contributed  to  develop.  This  sagacious  chief 
endeavored,  on  every  occasion,  to  restrain  the  predatory  pro- 
pensities of  his  bribe  when  directed  against  the  white  men. 
"If  we  keep  friends  with  them,"  said  he,  "we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  Blackfeet,  and  can  role  the  mountains." 
Ajapocosh  pretended  to  be  a  great  "medicine  man" ;  a  char- 
acter am(mg  tbe  Indians  which  is  a  compound  of  priest,  doc- 
tor, prophet,  and  conjurer.  He  carried  about  with  him  a 
tame  eagle,  as  his  "medicine"  or  familiar.  With  the  white 
men,  he  acknowledged  tbat  this  waa  all  charlatanism ;  but 
said  it  was  necessary,  to  give  him  weight  and  influence 
among  bis  people. 

Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  from  whom  we  have  meet  of  these 
facts,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  trapping  expeditions,  was 
quartered  in  the  village  of  Arapooiah,  and  a  guest  in  the 
lodge  of  the  chieftain.  He  had  collected  a  large  quantity  of 
furs,  and,  fearful  of  being  plundered,  deposited  but  a  part  in 
the  lodge  of  the  chief;  the  rest  he  buried  in  a  cache.  One 
night,  Arapooiah  came  into  the  lodge  with  a  cloudy  brow, 
and  seated  himself  for  a  time  without  sayii^  a  word.  At 
length,  turning  to  Campbell,  "Tou  have  more  furs  with 
yon,"  said  he,  "than  you  have  brought  into  my  lodge?" 
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"I  bare,"  replied  Campbell. 

"Where  are  they?" 

Campbell  knew  the  useleesDesB  of  any  prevarioatiai  wMi 
an  Indian ;  and  the  importance  c^  oomplete  f  rankneea.  He 
deecribed  the  exact  place  where  he  had  concealed  his  peltries. 

"  'Tis  well,"  replied  Arapooiah;  "you  speak  strai^t.  It 
is  just  as  yon  say.  Bnt  yonr  cache  has  been  robbed.  Gh> 
and  see  how  many  Bkins  have  been  taken  from  it.'* 

Campbdl  examined  the  cache,  and  estimated  hie  loss  to 
be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  bearer  skins.  Arapoo^ 
now  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  Tillage.  He  Utterly  re- 
proached his  people  for  robbing  a  stranger  who  -had  confided 
to  their  honor ;  and  o(»nmanded  that  whoever  had  taken  the 
skins  should  bring  them  back;  declaring  that,  as  Campbell 
was  his  gaeet  and  inmate  of  his  lodge,  he  wonld  not  eat  &(v 
drink  mitQ  every  skin  was  restored  to  him. 

The  meeting  broke  up,  and  every  one  dispersed.  Ara- 
pofHsh  now  charged  Campbell  to  give  neither  reward  nor 
thanks  to  any  raie  who  should  bring  in  the  beaver  skins,  but 
to  keep  ooont  as  they  were  delivered. 

In  a  little  while  the  skins  b^an  to  make  their  appeEU^ 
anoe,  a  few  at  a  time ;  they  were  laid  down  in  the  lodge,  and 
those  who  brought  them  departed  withont  saying  a  word. 
The  day  passed  away.  Arapocnsb  sat  in  one  comer  of  his 
loa^e,  wrapped  ap  in  his  robe,  scarcely  moving  a  mnsole  of 
his  countenance.  When  night  arrived,  he  demanded  if  all 
the  skins  had  been  brought  in.  Above  a  hundred  had  been 
given  up,  and  Campbell  expressed  himself  contented.  Not 
BO  the  Crow  chieftain.  He  fasted  all  that  night,  nor  tasted 
a  drop  of  water.  In  the  morning  some  more  skins  were 
brought  in,  and  continned  to  come,  one  and  two  at  a  time, 
throughout  the  day ;  until  but  a  few  were  wanting  to  make 
the  number  complete.  Campbell  was  now  anxious  to  put  an 
end  to  this  fasting  of  the  old  chief,  and  again  declared  that 
he  was  p»feotly  satisfied.  Ar^Kwish  demanded  what  num- 
ber of  skins  were  yet  wanting.  On  being  told,  he  whispered 
to  some  of  his  pec^le,  who  disai^>eszed.     After  a  time  the 
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number  were  brought  in,  thoi^h  it  was  evident  they  were 
not  any  of  the  ekins  that  had  been  Btolen,  bat  otheis  gleaned 
in  the  village. 

"Ib  all  r^ht  nowf"  demanded  ArapooiBli. 

"All  is  right,"  replied  Campbell. 

"GtoodI     Now  bring  me  meat  and  drink!" 

When  they  were  alone  together,  Arapooish  had  a  conrer- 
sation  with  his  gaest. 

"When  you  come  another  time  among  the  Crows,"  said 
he,  "don't  hide  your  goods;  trust  to  them  and  they  will  not 
wrong  you.  Put  your  goods  in  the  lodge  of  a  chief,  and  they 
are  sacred ;  hide  them  in  a  cache,  and  any  one  who  finds  will 
steal  them.  My  people  have  now  given  up  your  goods  for 
my  sake;  but  there  are  some  foolish  young  men  in  the  vil- 
lage who  may  be  disposed  to  be  troublesome.  Don't  linger, 
therefore,  but  pack  your  horses  and  be  oft." 

Campbell  took  his  advice,  and  made  his  way  safely  out 
of  the  Crew  country.  He  has  ever  since  maintained  that  the 
Crows  are  not  so  black  as  they  are  painted.  "Trust  to  their 
honor,"  says  he,  "and  you  are  safe;  trust  to  their  honesty, 
and  they  will  steal  the  hair  off  your  heeid." 

Having  given  these  few  preliminary  particulars,  we  will 
resume  the  course  of  our  narrative. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTT-THREB 

DBPABTtTBX  FBOH  OBBKN  BIVBB  TAIXBY— POPO  AOIB— ITS 
COUE8B— THE  BIVBRS  INTO  WHICH  IT  RUNS — 8CBHERT 
OF  THE  BLUPPS  — THE  ORBAT  TAR  BPRIKG  —  VOLCANIC 
TRACTS  IN  THE  CROW  COUNTRY— BURNING  HOUNTADI 
OF  POWUHK  RIVEE— SULPHUR  SPRINGS — HIDDEN  FIRES 
^-colter's  hell — WIND  RITBR — CAMPBELL'S  PARTY — 
FITZPATBICK  AND  HIS  TRAPPERS  —  CAPTAIN  STEWART, 
AN  AUATEUR  TRAVELER  —  NATHANIEL  WYETH  —  ANBO- 
l>OTE8  OF  HIS  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  PAR  WEST  — DIS- 
ASTER OP  OAHPBELL'B  PARTY  — a  UNION  OF  BANDS  — 
THE  BAD  PASS  —  THE  RAPIDS — DBPABTUBB  OF  FITZ- 
PATBICK:—  EUBABKATION  OF  PELTRIES  —  WTBTH  AND 
HIS  BULL  BOAT— ADTENTDBE8  OF  CAPTAIN  BONNETILLB 
IK  THB  BIGHORN  KOUNTAINS  —  ABYENTUREg  IN  THS 
PLAIN — TBACEB  OF  INDIANS— TBAVELIHG  PRECAUTIONS 
— DANGEBS  OF  MAKING   A  BHOKB — THB  RENDEZVOUS 

On  the  36th  of  July  Captain  BotmeviUe  Btniok  hia  tents, 
and  eet  out  on  his  route  for  the  Bighorn,  at  the  head  of  a 
party  of  fif^-mz  men,  including  those  who  were  to  embark 
with  Cerre.  Croesing  the  Oreen  River  valley,  he  proceeded 
along  the  south  point  of  the  Wind  River  range  of  mountains, 
and  soon  fell  upon  the  track  of  Mr.  Robert  Campbell's  party, 
which  had  preceded  him  by  a  day.  This  he  pursued,  until 
he  perceived  that  it  led  down  the  banks  of  the  Sweet  Water 
to  the  southeast.  As  this  was  different  from  his  proposed 
direction,  he  left  it;  and  turning  to  the  northeast,  soon  came 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Popo  Agie.  This  stream  takes  its 
rise  in  the  Wind  River  Mountains.  Its  name,  like  most  In- 
dian names,  is  charaoteristic.  Popo,  in  the  Crow  language, 
signifying  head;  and  Agie,  river.     It  is  the  head  of  a  long 
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river,  ezteiuling;  from  tbe  Boath  end  <tf  ihe  Wind  Sit^  Motm- 
tains  in  a  nortbeaat  directioo,  nntfl  it  falls  into  the  Yellow* 
stone.  Ite  course  is  generally  throngh  plains,  but  is  twioe 
oroesed  by  <duuns  of  mountains;  the  first  called  tbe  little- 
horn,  the  seccnd  &e  B^^tom.  After  it  has  foroed  its  way 
through  the  first  chain,  it  is  called  the  Horn  Hirer.  After 
the  second  chain  it  is  caDed  the  Bighorn  Birer.  Ite  passE^ 
tiiTot^h  this  last  chain  is  roi^  and  violent ;  making  repeated 
falls,  and  rushing  down  long  and  furious  rapids,  whicJi  threaten 
destruotion  to  the  navigator;  though  a  hardy  trapper  is  said 
to  have  shot  down  them  fai  a  canoe.  At  the  foot  <A  these 
rapids  is  tbe  head  of  nav^tkm,  where  it  was  the  intention 
of  tbe  parties  to  construct  boats  and  embark. 

Proceeding  down  along  tbe  Popo  A{pe,  Obtain  Bonne* 
ville  came  t^ain  in  full  view  ot  the  "BIuB^"  as  they  are 
called,  extendiog  from  tbe  base  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains 
far  aw^  to  the  east,  and  loesenting  to  the  eye  a  conf usioo 
<rf  hillfl  and  cliffs  of  red  sandstcRte,  some  peaked  and  angular, 
some  round,  some  broken  into  crags  and  predpicea,  and  piled 
np  in  fantaatio  masses;  but  all  naked  and  sterile.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  no  soil  favorable  to  v^^tation,  nothii^  but  coarse 
gravel;  yet,  over  all  this  isolated,  barren  landscape,  were 
diffused  such  ■atmospherical  tints  and  hues  as  to  blend  the 
wh<4e  into  harmony  and  beauty. 

In  this  neighborhood,  the  captain  made  search  for  "the 
great  Tar  Spring,"  coie  of  the  wonders  of  tbe  mountains;  the 
medicinal  properties  of  which  he  had  heard  extravt^antly 
landed  by  the  trappers.  After  a  toilsome  search,  he  found 
it  at  the  foot  f^  a  sand-blufl,  a  little  to  tbe  east  of  the  Wind 
Biver  Mountains;  where  it  exuded  in  a  small  stream  of  the 
color  and  ccHtastency  of  tar.  The  men  immediately  hast- 
ened to  colleot  a  quantify  <^  it,  to  use  as  an  ointment  for  the 
galled  backs  of  their  horses,  and  as  a  balsam  for  their  own 
pains  and  aches.  From  the  description  given  of  it,  it  is  evi- 
dently the  bitominons  ofl,  called  petroleum  or  naphtha,  which 
forms  a  [urinoipal  ingredient  in  the  potent  medicine  called 
British  Oil.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
•  *  •  H— Vol.  XI. 
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in  Beveral  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  in  Eiome  places  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  State  of  New  York  it  is  called 
Seneca  Oil}  from  being  found  near  the  Seneca  Lake. 

The  Crow  country  has  other  natural  curiositiee,  which  are 
held  in  superstitious  awe  by  the  Indians  and  considered  great 
marvels  by  the  trappers.  Such  is  the  Bumii^  Mountain,  tm 
Powder  River,  aboundii^  with  anthracite  coaL  Here  the 
earth  is  hot  and  cracked;  in  many  places  emitting  smoke  and 
sulphurous  vapors,  as  if  covering  concealed  fires.  A  volcanic 
tract  of  similar  character  is  found  on  Stinking  Biver,  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Bighorn,  which  takes  its  unhappy  name 
from  the  odor  derived  from  Bulphurous  springs  and  streams. 
This  last  mentioned  place  was  first  discovered  by  Colter,  a 
hunter  belonging  to  Lewis  and  Clarke's  explorii^  party,  who 
came  apon  it  in  the  course  of  his  lonely  wanderings,  and 
gave  such  an  eiccount  of  its  gloomy  terrors,  its  hidden  fires, 
smoking  pits,  noxious  steams,  and  the  all-pervading  "smell 
of  brimstone,"  that  it  received,  and  has  ever  since  retained 
among  trappers,  the  name  of  "Colter's  Hell!" 

Resuming  his  descent  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Popo 
Agie,  Captain  Bonneville  soon  reached  the  plains;  where  he 
found  several  laige  streams  entering  from  the  west.  Among 
these  was  Wind  River,  which  gives  its  name -to  the  moun- 
tains amoi^  which  it  takes  its  rise.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  streams  of  the  Crow  country.  The  river  being 
much  swollen,  Captain  Bonneville  halted  at  its  mouth,  and 
sent  out  scouts  to  look  for  a  fording  pUtce.  While  thus  en- 
camped, he  beheld  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  a  long  line 
of  horsemen  descending  the  slope  of  the  hills  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Fopo  Agie.  His  first  idea  was,  that  they  were 
Indians;  he  soon  discovered,  however,  that  they  were  white 
men,  and,  by  the  long  line  of  pack-horses,  ascertained  them 
to  be  the  convoy  of  Campbell,  which,  having  descended  the 
Sweet  Water,  was  now  on  its  way  to  the  Horn  River. 

The  two  pfirties  came  ti^ether  two  or  three  days  after- 
ward, on  the  1th  of  August,  after  having  passed  through  the 
gap  of  the  Littlehom  Mountain.     In  company  with  Camp- 
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bell'fl  oonToy  waa  a  trmpping  party  of  the  Rooky  Monntain 
Company,  headed  by  Fitzpatrick;  who,  after  Campbell's 
embai^tion  on  the  Bighorn,  was  to  take  charge  of  all  the 
horses,  and  proceed  on  a  trapping  campa^^  There  were, 
moreoTer,  two  chance  oompanianB  in  the  liTal  camp.  One 
was  Captain  Stewart,  of  the  British  army,  a  genileniaii  of 
noble  connections,  who  was  amnaing  himeelf  by  a  wandering 
tour  in  the  Far  Weet;  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  lived 
in  hunter's  style;  accompanying  tbtIoub  bands  of  traders, 
trappere,  and  Indians;  and  manifesting  ttiat  rdish'  for  the 
wildemees  that  belongs  to  men  of  game  spirit. 

The  other  oasnal  inmate  of  Mr.  Campbell's  camp  was  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Wyeth;  iiie  self -same  leader  of  the  band  of  New 
England  salmon  fishers,  with  whom  we  parted  company  in 
the  valley  of  Pierre's  Hole,  after  the  battle  with  the  Black- 
feet.  A  few  days  after  that  affair,  he  again  set  out  from 
the  rendezvous  in  company  witii  Milton  Sublette  and  his 
brigade  of  trappers.  On  his  march,  he  visited  the  battle 
ground,  and  penetrated  to  the  deserted  fort  of  the  Blackfeet 
in  the  midst  of  the  wood.  It  was  a  dismal  scene.  The  fort 
was  strewed  vdth  the  mouldering  bodies  of  the  slain ;  while 
vultures  soared  aloft,  or  sat  brooding  on  the  trees  around; 
and  Indian  Aogs  howled  about  the  place,  as  if  bewailing  the 
death  of  their  masters.  Wyeth  traveled  for  a  connderable 
distance  to  Hie  southwest,  iu  company  with  Milton  SnUette, 
when  they  separated ;  and  the  former,  vrith  eleven  men,  the 
remnant  of  his  band,  pu^ed  on  for  Snake  Biver;  kept  down 
the  course  of  that  eventful  stream ;  traversed  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains,  trapping  beaver  occasionally  by  the  way,  and  finally, 
after  hardships  of  all  kinds,  arrived  on  the  39th  of  October, 
at  Vancouver,  on  the  Colombia,  the  main  factory  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

He  experienced  hospitable  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
agents  of  that  company;  but  his  men,  heartily  tired  of  wan- 
dering in  Ibe  wilderness,  or  tempted  by  other  prospects,  re- 
fused, for  the  most  part,  to  continue  any  longer  in  his  service. 
Some  set  off  for  the  Sandwidi  Islands;  some  entered  into 
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other  employ.  Wyetb  found,  too,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
goods  he  had  broi^ht  with  him  were  unfitted  for  the  Indian 
trade;  in  a  word,  his  expedition,  undertaken  entirel7  on  hia 
own  resources,  proved  a  failure.  He  lost  everything  in- 
vested in  it,  but  his  hopes.  These  were  as  strong  as  ever. 
He  took  note  of  everything,  therefore,  that  could  be  of  ser- 
vice to  him  in  the  further  prosecution  of  his  project;  col- 
lected all  the  information  within  his  reach,  and  then  set  off, 
accompanied  by  merely  two  men,  on  his  return  journey  across 
the  continent.  He  had  got  thus  fiir  "by  hook  and  by  crook," 
a  mode  in  which  a  New  England  man  can  make  his  way  all 
over  the  world,  and  through  all  kinds  of  difiBculties,  and  was 
now  bound  for  Boston;  in  full  confidence  of  being  able  to 
form  a  company  for  the  salmon  fishery  and  fur  trade  of  the 
Colimilna. 

The  party  of  Mr.  Campbell  had  met  with  a  disaster  in  the 
course  of  their  route  from  the  Sweet  Water.  Three  or  four 
of  the  men,  who  were  reconnoitering  the  country  in  advance 
of  the  main  body,  were  visited  one  night  in  their  camp,  by 
fifteen  or  twenty  Sboshoniee.  Considering  this  tribe  as  per- 
fectly friendly,  they  received  them  in  the  most  cordial  and 
confidii^  maimer.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  man  on 
guard  near  the  horses  fell  sound  asleep;  upon  which  a  Sho- 
sbonie  shot  him  in  the  head,  and  nearly  killed  him.  The 
eav^es  then  made  off  with  the  horses,  leaving  the  reat  of 
the  party  to  find  their  way  to  the  main  body  on  foot. 

The  rival  companies  of  Captain  Bonneville  and  Mr, 
Campbell,  thus  fortuitously  brought  together,  now  prose- 
cuted their  journey  in  great  good  fellowship ;  forming  a  joint 
camp  of  about  a  himdred  men.  The  captain,  however,  began 
to  entertain  doubts  that  Fitzpatrick  and  his  trappers,  who 
kept  profound  silence  as  to  their  future  movements,  intended 
to  htmt  the  same  grounds  which  he  had  selected  for  his  au- 
tumnal campaign ;  which  lay  to  the  west  of  the  Horn  Eiver, 
on  its  tributary  streams.  In  the  course  of  his  march,  there- 
fore,  he  secretly  detached  a  small  party  of  trappers  to  make 
tbdr  way  to  those  bunting  grounds,  while  he  continued  on 
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with  the  main  body;  ai^xrinting  a  rendeeroiu  at  ihe  next 
fan  nuKHi,  aboat  the  38th  of  August,  at  a  plaoe  called  the 
Hedkine  Lodge. 

On  leaohing  the  seocHid  chain,  called  the  Bighorn  Moun< 
tains,  where  the  river  forced  ito  impetuous  way  through  a 
precipitons  defile,  wHh  cascades  and  rapids,  the  traveleri 
were  obliged  to  leave  its  banks,  and  travetee  the  mountains 
by  a  Tinged  and  fri^itful  route  emphatically  called  tiiA 
*'Bad  Paae."  Descending  the  opposite  side,  they  again 
made  for  the  river  banbs;  and  about  the  middle  ot  August 
reached  the  point  below  the  rapids,  where  the  river  beounes 
navigable  for  boats.  Here  Captain  Bonneville  detec^ied  a 
second  party  of  trappecs,  conmBting  of  ten  men,  to  seek  and 
Join  those  whom  he  had  detached  while  on  the  route,  ap> 
pointing  for  them  the  same  rendeKTous  fat  the  Uedidne 
Lodge),  on  the  28th  of  August. 

All  hands  now  set  to  work  to  ooDstruot  "bull  boats,"  m 
they  are  teohnioally  called;  a  light,  fragile  kind  of  bEirk, 
characteristic  of  the  expedients  and  inventions  of  the  wilder- 
ness; being  formed  of  buSalo  skins,  stretched  on  frames. 
They  are  sometimes,  also,  called  skin  boats.  Wyetii  wai 
the  first  ready;  and,  with  his  usual  promptness  and  hardi- 
hood, launched  his  foail  baik  singly,  on  tiiia  wild  and  has- 
ardoufi  voyage,  down  em  almost  interminable  sucoBBsion 
of  riven,  winding  through  countries  teeming  with  savage 
hordes.  Milton  Sublette,  his  former  fellow  traveler,  and  his 
oompanion  in  the  battle  scencB  of  Pierre's  Hole,  took  pasBage 
in  his  boat.  His  crew  oonsist^d  <^  two  white  men,  and  two 
Indians,  We  shall  hear  further  of  Wyeth,  and  his  wild 
voyage,  in  the  course  of  our  wanderings  about  the  Far  West, 

The  remaining  parties  soon  completed  their  Hoveral  arma- 
ments. That  of  Captain  Bonneville  was  composed  of  three 
bull  boats,  in  which  he  embarked  all  his  peltries,  giving  them 
in  charge  of  Hr.  Oerre,  with  a  party  of  thirly-ax  men.  Mr. 
Campbell  took  command  ot  his  own  boats,  and  the  litUe 
squadrons  yr&ee  soon  gliding  down  the  bright  ounent  of  the 
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The  aecrot  precautions  which  Captain  Bonneville  had 
taken  to  throw  his  men  first  into  the  trapping  ground  west 
of  the  Bighorn,  were,  probably,  Buperfiuoua.  It  did  not  ap> 
pear  that  Fitzpatrick  had  intended  to  hunt  in  that  directicoi. 
The  moment  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  men  embarked  with  the 
peltries  Fitzpatrick  took  charge  of  all  the  horses,  amounting 
to  above  a  hundred,  and  struck  off  to  the  east,  to  trap  uptm 
Littlehom,  Powder  and  Tongue  Itivers.  He  was  accom- 
panied hj  Captain  Stewart,  who  was  desirous  of  having  a 
range  about  the  Crow  country.  Of  the  adventures  they  met 
with  in  that  region  of  vagabonds  and  horse  stealers  we  shall 
have  something  to  relate  hereafter. 

Captain  Bonneville  being  now  left  to  prosecute  his  trap- 
ping campa^  without  rivalry,  set  out,  on  the  17th  of 
August,  for  the  rendezvous  at  Medicine  Lodge.  He  had  but 
four  men  remaining  with  him,  aad  forty-six  horses  to  taka 
care  of;  with  these  be  had  to  make  his  way  over  mountain 
and  plain,  through  a  marauding,  horse-stealing  r^:ion,  full 
of  peril  for  a  numerous  cavalcade  bo  slightly  manned.  He 
addressed  himself  to  his  difficult  journey,  however,  with  big 
usual  alacrity  of  spirit. 

In  the  aEtemoon  of  his  first  day's  journey,  on  drawii^ 
neai-  to  the  Bighorn  Mountain,  on  the  summit  of  which  he 
intended  to  encamp  for  the  n^bt,  he  observed,  to  his  disquiet, 
a  cloud  of  smoke  rising  frcon  its  base.  He  came  to  a  halt, 
and  watched  it  anxiously.  It  was  very  irr^ular ;  sometimes 
it  would  almost  die  away,  and  then  would  mount  up  in  heavy 
volumes.  There  was,  apparently,  a  large  party  encamped 
there;  probably  some  nifBan  horde  of  Blackfeet.  At  any 
rate,  it  would  not  do  for  so  small  a  number  of  men,  with  so 
numerous  a  cavalcade,  to  venture  within  sight  of  any  wan- 
dering tribe.  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  companions,  there- 
fore, avoided  this  dai^rous  neighborhood ;  and,  proceBding 
with  extreme  caution,  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
apparently  without  being  discovered.  Here  they  found  a 
deserted  Blackfoot  fort,  in  which  they  ensconced  themselves; 
disposed  of  everything  as  securely  as  possible,  and  passed  the 
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night  without  moleBtation.  Early  the  next  morning  thejr 
deficended  the  south  side  <^  the  mountain  into  the  great  plain 
extending  between  it  and  the  Littlehom  range.  Here  they 
soon  came  upon  numerous  footprints,  and  the  carcasses  of 
buffaloes;  by  which  they  knew  there  must  be  Indians  not 
far  off.  Captain  Bonneville  now  began  to  feel  solicitude 
about  the  two  small  partieB  of  trappers  which  be  had  de- 
tached, leet  the  TndiftnB  should  have  come  upon  them  before 
they  had  united  their  forces.  But  he  felt  still  more  eohci- 
tude  about  his  own  party ;  for  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
he  could  traverse  these  naked  plains  undisoovered,  when 
Indiana  were  abroad ;  and  should  he  be  discovered,  his  chance 
would  be  a  desperate  one.  Everything  now  depended  upon 
the  greatest  circmnfipection.  It  was  dangerous  to  discharge 
a  gun  or  light  a  fire,  or  make  the  least  noise,  where  such 
quick-eared  and  quick-sighted  enemies  were  at  hand.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  they  saw  Indubitable  Bigns  that  the  buffalo 
had  been  rotuning  there  in  great  numbers,  and  had  recently 
been  frightened  away.  That  night  they  encamped  with  the 
greatest  care;  and  threw  up  a  strong  breastwork  for  their 
protection. 

For  the  two  succeeding  days  they  pressed  forward  rapidly, 
but  cautiously,  across  the  great  plain;  fording  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Horn  River;  encamping  one  night  among 
thickets;  the  next,  on  an  island;  meeting,  repeatedly,  with 
traces  of  Indians;  and  now  and  then,  in  passing  through  a 
defile,  experiencing  alarms  that  induced  them  to  cock  their 
rifles. 

On  the  last  day  of  their  march  hunger  got  the  better  of 
their  caution,  fmd  they  shot  a  fine  buffalo  bull  at  the  risk  of 
being  betrayed  by  the  report.  They  did  not  halt  to  make 
a  meal,  but  carried  the  meat  on  with  them  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  the  Medicine  Lodge,  where  they  arrived  safely 
in  the  evening,  and  celebrated  their  arrival  by  a  hearty 
supper. 

The  next  momii^  they  erected  a  strong  pen  for  the 
horses,  and  a  fortress  of  1<^8  for  themselves;  and  continued 
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to  obeerve  the  greatsBt  caution.  Their  ootAiag  was  all  d<x» 
at  mid-da^,  when  the  fire  makes  no  glare,  and  a  moderate 
smoke  cannot  be  perceived  at  any  great  distance.  In  the 
morning  and  the  evening,  when  the  wind  is  lolled,  the  smoke 
risee  perpendicularly  in  a  blue  oolomn,  or  floats  in  l:^ht 
clouds  above  the  tree-tope,  and  can  be  discovered  from  afar. 
In  this  way  the  little  party  renudned  for  several  days, 
cautiously  encamped,  until,  on  the  Zftth  of  August,  the  two 
detaohments  ttiey  had  been  expecting  arrived  t<^ether  at 
the  rendezvous.  They,  as  osual,  had  their  several  tales  of 
adventures  to  relate  to  tiie  captain,  which  we  will  furnish  to 
the  reader  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  TWHNTY-FOUB 

ADYXin^RES  OP  THE  PARTY  OP  TBN— THE  BALAA.MITB  MULB 
— A  DBAD  POINT — THK  MTSTBRIOUB  ELKS — A  NIGHT  AT- 
TACK— A  BBTRBAT — TRAVELING  UNDER  AN  ALARU — A 
JOTPUL  MEBTING— ADVENTURES  OP  THB  OTHER  PARTY — 
A  DECOY  BLK — RETREAT  TO  AN  ISLAND  —A  SAVAGE  DANCB 
OP  TBIUMPH — ARRIVAL  AT  WIND  RIVER 

The  adventures  of  the  detachment  of  ten  are  the  first  in 
order.  These  trappers,  when  they  separated  from  Captain 
Bonneville  at  the  place  where  the  furs  were  embarked,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  foot  of  the  Bighorn  Mountain,  and  having  en- 
camped, one  of  them  mounted  his  mnle  and  went  out  to  set 
his  trap  in  a  neighboring  stream.  He  had  not  proceeded  far 
wh^i  his  steed  came  to  s  full  stop.  The  trapper  kicked  and 
cudgeled,  but  to  every  blow  and  kick  the  mule  snorted  and 
kicked  up,  but  still  refused  to  bu^;e  an  inch.  The  rider 
DOW  oast  his  eyes  warily  around  in  search  of  some  cause  for 
this  demur,  when,  to  his  dismay,  be  discovered  an  Indian 
fort  within  gunshot  distance,  lowering  throi^h  the  twil^ht. 
In  a  twinkling  he  wheeled  about;  his  mnle  now  seemed  as 
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eager  to  get  on  aa  hitnaelf,  and  in  a  few  momeute  brought 
him,  clattering  with  hie  trape,  among  his  comradeH.  He 
was  jeered  at  for  his  alacrity  in  retreating;  his  report  was 
treated  aa  a  false  alarm ;  his  brother  trappers  contented  them- 
tfAvea  with  leconnoitering  the  fort  at  a  distance,  and  pro- 
nounced that  it  was  deeerted. 

As  night  set  in,  the  usual  precaution  enjoined  by  Cap- 
tain Bcomeville  on  his  men  was  observed.  The  horses  were 
brought  in  and  tied,  and  a  guard  stationed  over  them.  This 
done,  the  men  wrapped  themselves  in  their  blankets,  stretched 
themselves  before  the  fire,  and  being  fatigued  with  a  long 
day's  march,  and  go^ed  with  a  hearty  supper,  were  soon  in 
a  profound  sleep. 

The  camp  fires  gradually  died  away;  all  was  dark  and 
silent;  the  sentinel  stationed  to  watch  the  horses  had  marched 
as  far  and  supped  as  heartily  as  any  of  his  companions,  and 
while  they  snored,  he  began  to  nod  at  his  post.  After  a 
time,  a  low  trampling  noise  reached  his  ear.  He  half  opened 
his  closing  ey^s,  and  beheld  two  or  three  elks  moving  about 
the  lodges,  picking,  and  smelling,  and  grazing  here  and 
there.  The  sight  of  elk  within  the  purlieus  of  the  camp 
caused  some  little  surprise;  but,  having  bad  his  supper,  he 
cared  not  for  elk  meat,  and,  suffering  them  to  graze  about 
unmolested,  soon  relapsed  into  a  doze. 

Suddenly,  before  daybreak,  a  discharge  of  firearms,  and 
a  struggle  and  tramp  of  horses,  made  every  one  start  to  his 
feet.  The  first  move  was'  to  secure  the  horses.  Some  were 
gone ;  others  were  struggling,  and  kicking,  and  tremblii^, 
for  there  was  a  horrible  uproar  of  whoops,  and  yells,  and 
firearms.  Several  trappers  stole  quietly  from  the  camp  and 
succeeded  in  driving  in  the  horses  which  had  brcten  away; 
the  rest  were  tethered  still  more  strongly.  A  breastwork 
was  thrown  up  of  saddles,  baggage,  and  camp  furniture,  and 
all  hands  waited  anxiously  for  daylight.  The  Indians,  in 
the  meantime,  collected  on  a  neighboring  height,  kept  up  the 
most  horrible  clamor,  in  hopes  of  striking  a  panic  into  the 
oamp,  or  frightenii^;  off  the  horses.    When  the  day  dawned. 
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lbs  trappera  attacked  them  Iviskly  and  drOTe  than  to  some 
distanoe.  A  desultory  fire  was  kept  up  for  an  hour,  when 
file  Indians,  seeing  notbingr  was  to  be  gained,  gave  up  the 
conteet  and  retired.  They  proved  to  be  a  war  party  of  Black- 
feet,  who,  while  in  search  of  the  Crow  tribe,  bad  fallen  upon 
the  trail  of  Captain  BonnsTille  on  the  Popo  Agie,  and  dc^ged 
him  to  the  Bighorn ;  but  had  been  completely  baffled  by  his 
vigilance.  They  had  tbsn  waylaid  the  present  detachment, 
and  were  actually  housed  in  perfect  ailenoe  within  their  fort, 
when  the  mule  of  the  trapper  made  such  a  dead  point. 

The  savages  went  off  uttering  the  wildest  denunciations 
of  hostility,  mingled  with  opprobrious  terms  in  broken  Eln- 
glish,  and  gesticulations  of  the  most  insulting  kind. 

In  QoB  melee,  cme  white  man  was  wounded,  and  two 
hones  were  killed.  On  preparing  the  morning's  meal,  how- 
ever, a  number  c^  cups,  knives,  and  other  articles  were  misi^ 
ing,  which  had,  doubtless,  been  carried  off  by  the  fictitions 
elk,  during  the  slumber  of  the  very  sagacious  sentinel. 

As  the  Indians  bad  gone  off  in  the  direction  which  the 
trappers  had  intended  to  travel,  the  latter  changed  their 
route  and  pushed  forward  rapidly  through  the  "Bad  Pass," 
nor  halted  until  night;  when,  BUppoeing  themselves  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  enemy,  they  contented  themselves  with  tying 
up  their  horses  and  posting  a  guard.  They  had  scarce  laid 
down  to  sleep  when  a  dog  strayed  into  the  camp  with  a  small 
pock  of  moccasins  tied  upon  his  back ;  for  dc^  are  made  to 
carry  burdens  among  the  Indians.  The  sentinel,  more  know- 
ing than  he  of  the  preceding  night,  awoke  his  companions 
and  reported  the  circumstance.  It  was  evident  that  Indiiins 
were  at  hand.  All  were  instantly  at  work ;  a  strong  pen 
was  soon  constructed  for  the  horses,  after  completing  which 
they  resumed  their  slumbers  with  the  composure  of  men  long 
inured  to  dai^ers. 

In  the  next  night,  the  prowling  <^  dogs  about  the  camp 
and  various  Bus^dcious  ncoses  showed  that  Indians  were  still 
hovering,  about  them.  Hurrying  on  by  long  marches,  they 
at  length  fell  upon  a  trail,  whi<^,  witii  the  experienced  eyv 
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4^  veteran  woodmen,  they  soon  diBcovered  to  be  that  of  the 
party  of  trappers  detached  by  Captain  Bonneville  when  on 
his  march,  and  which  they  were  sent  to  join.  They  like- 
wise aeoertained  from  various  s^ne  that  this  par^  had 
Buffered  some  maltreatment  from  the  Indians.  They  now 
pursued  the  trail  with  intense  anxiety ;  it  carried  them  to  the 
banks  of  the  stream  called  the  Gray  Bull,  and  down  along 
its  course,  until  they  came  to  where  it  empties  into  the  Horn 
River.  Here,  to  their  great  joy,  they  discovered  the  com- 
rades of  whom  they  were  in  search,  all  strongly  fortified, 
and  in  a  state  of  great  watchfulness  and  anxiety. 

We  now  take  up  the  adventures  of  this  first  detachment 
of  trappers.  These  men,  eifter  parting  with  the  main  body 
under  Captain  Bonneville,  had  proceeded  slowly  for  several 
days  up  the  course  of  the  river,  trapping  beaver  as  they 
went.  One  morning,  as  they  were  about  to  visit  their  traps, 
coie  of  the  camp  keepers  pointed  to  a  fine  elk,  grazing  at  a 
distance,  and  requested  them  to  shoot  it.  Three  of  the  trap- 
pers started  off  for  the  pnrpoee.  In  pasmng  a  thicket,  they 
were  fired  upon  by  some  savf^;es  in  ambush,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  pretended  elk,  throwing  o£F  his  hide  and  his 
horn,  started  forth  an  Indian  warrior. 

One  of  the  three  trappers  had  been  brought  down  by  the 
volley ;  the  others  fled  to  the  camp,  and  all  hands,  seizing  up 
whatever  they  could  carry  off,  retreated  to  a  small  island  in 
the  river,  and  took  refuge  among  the  willows.  Here  they 
were  soon  joined  by  their  comrade  who  had  fallen,  but  who 
had  merely  been  wounded  in  the  neck. 

In  the  meantime  the  Indians  took  poasession-of  the  deserted 
camp,  with  all  the  traps,  accouterments,  and  horses.  While 
they  were  busy  among  the  spoils,  a  solitary  trapper,  who  had 
been  absent  at  his  work,  came  sauntering  to  the  camp  with 
his  traps  on  his  back.  He  had  approached  near  by,  when  an 
Indian  came  forward  tmd  motioned  him  to  keep  away;  at 
Um  same  moment  he  was  perceived  by  his  comrades  on  the 
island  and  warned  of  his  danger  with  loud  cries.  The  poor 
fellow  stood  for  a  moment,  bewildered  and  aghast,  then,  drop- 
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"piog  his  tnpH,  wheeled  ead  made  off  at  fnll  epeed,  qslokeiied 
IB7  a  flportrve  Tdley  which  the  Indians  rattled  after  him. 

In  high  good  hnmor  with  their  easy  trinmpb  the  aavagBS 
BOW  formed  a  cirole  nmnd  the  fire  and  perfonned  a  war 
danee,  with  the  nnluc^  traf^rs  f(»  meful  Bpectator&  Tin 
done,  esnbcJdened  by  what  they  ctxiBidered  cowardice  od  the 
pcui  of  the  white  men,  they  n^Iected  their  OBoal  mode  oi 
boBh-figbting,  and  advanced  openly  within  twenty  paces  al 
the  willows.  A  diarp  ToUey  from  the  trappers  brought  tbem 
to  a  sodden  halt,  and  laid  three  of  them  breathless.  Tlie 
chief,  who  had  stationed  himself  on  an  eminence  to  direek 
all  the  moTements  of  his  people,  seeing  three  of  his  warriors 
laid  low,  ordered  the  rest  to  retire.  They  immediately  did 
so,  and  ilie  whole  band  soon  disaj^eared  behind  a  point  of 
woods,  carrying  <^  with  them  the  horses,  traps,  and  tha 
greater  pu^  of  the  bc^i;g^^ 

It  was  joBt  after  this  misfortone  that  the  party  of  tea 
men  discoTered  this  forlorn  band  of  traiq)erB  in  a  fortress 
which  they  had  thrown  up  after  their  disaster.  They  were 
80  perfect^  dismayed  tiiat  they  couM  not  be  induced  even 
to  go  in  quest  ot  ibsHi  traps,  which  l^y  had  set  in  a  neogb- 
boring  stream.  The  two  parties  now  joined  their  forces* 
and  made  th^  way,  witboat  farther  misfortune,   to  the 


Captain  Bonneville  perceived  frtan  the  reports  of  these 
parties,  as  well  as  from  what  he  had  observed  himself  in  hts 
recent  march,  that  he  was  in  a  neighborhood  teeming  with 
danger.  Two  wandering  Snafce  Indians,  also,  who  visited 
the  camp,  assured  him  that  there  were  two  large  bands  of 
Crows  marching  rapidly  npon  him.  He  brolra  up  hie  en- 
camjHuent,  therefore,  on  the  first  of  September,  made  his 
way  to  the  south,  acrosB  the  Littlehom  Mountain,  until  he 
reached  Wind  River,  and  then,  turning  westward,  moved 
fliowfy  np  &e  banks  of  that  stream,  ^ving  time  for  his  men 
to  trap  as  he  proceeded.  As  it  was  not  in  the  plam  of  the 
present  hunting  campaign  to  go  near  the  eaebea  «■  Qieen 
BiTer,and  a»  tbe  trappenwete  inwaal  el  tnfvtorepiaeB 
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those  ttiey  bad  lost,  Cnptius  BoaneviUe  nndertod:  to  visit 
tiie  OEUjhee  and  prooore  a  sni^Iy.  To  aocmnpany  him  in 
this  hanrdooB  expedition,  which  would  take  him  tlkrougfa 
the  d^ks  of  tiLe  Wind  River  Uountaing,  and  np  the  Oreen 
Rirer  YtSiBy,  he  took  bat  tiuee  men;  the  main  partj  were  to 
continue  aa  trapping  np  toward  the  bead  tit  Wind  Rim, 
Beer  which  he  was  to  rejtnn  them,  jaBt  aboat  the  place  where 
that  stream  isBaes  frtBn  the  moontains.  We  dull  aooompany 
the  captain  oo  his  advwitnjoiiB  errand. 


OHAPTBB  TWENTT-FIVB 

OAITAIN  BOMMEVlLLfl  8BT8  OUT  FOR  OBKBN  BIVBB  VALLBT 
— JOUEiraT  UP  THB  POPO  AGIB — BUPFALOKS — THB  STAB- 
nra  WHITB  BBABS — THB  BKOKfl — TRS  WASH  SPBtNOfr— 
ATTEMPT  TO  TKAVBBSB  THB  WIND  RITBR  VOCKTAIN^— 
THE  OBBAT  SLOPE— UOUmiAIN  DELLB  AND  CHASMS — 0RT8- 
TAL  LAKES— ASCENT  Or  A  SHOWT  PEAK— SUBUHE  PROS* 
PECT — A  PANORAMA — "LES  DIOKES  DE  PITtE,"  OB  WILD 
MES  OF  THB   H0UNTAIN8 

Hatikq  forded  Wind  River  a  little  above  its  month, 
Captain  Bonneville  and  his  three  oompanionB  proceeded  across 
a  gravelly  plain,  until  they  fell  apon  the  Popo  Agie,  np  the 
left  bank  of  which  they  held  their  conise,  nearly  in  a  south- 
erly direcstion.  Here  they  came  upon  numerous  droves  of 
buffalo,  and  halted  for  the  pnrpose  of  procuring  a  supply 
of  beef.  Ab  the  hunters  were  steaHug  cautiou&Iy  to  get 
within  shot  of  the  game,  two  Hmall  white  bears  suddenly 
presented  themselves  in  their  path,  and,  rising  up<Hi  their 
hind  legs,  contemplated  them  for  some  time  with  a  whim- 
irically  Btdemn  gaze.  The  hunters  remained  moticHdess; 
wherenpoen  the  bears,  having  apparently  satisfied  their  onri- 
osity,  lowered  themselves  npoa  all  ffHus  and  began  to  with- 
draw.   The  htmtezs  now  adrsnoed,  npou  whicb  tbe  bears 
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turned,  rose  ^;ain  upon  their  hannoheB,  and  repeated  their 
serio-comic  examination.  This  was  repeated  several  times, 
until  the  hunters,  piqued  at  their  unmannerly  starii^,  re- 
buked it  with  a  discharge  of  their  rifles.  The  bears  made 
an  awkward  bound  or  two,  as  if  wounded,  and  then  walked 
off  with  great  gravi^,  seemii^  to  commune  together,  and 
ever;  now  and  then  taming  to  take  another  look  at  the 
hunters.  It  was  well  for  the  latter  that  the  bears  were  but 
half  grown,  and  had  not  yet  acquired  the  feroci^  of  their 
kind. 

The  buffalo  were  somewhat  startled  at  the  report  of  the 
firearms;  but  the  hunters  succeeded  in  killing  a  couple  of 
fine  cows,  and,  having  secured  the  best  of  the  meat,  con- 
tinued forward  until  some  time  after  dark,  when,  encamping 
in  a  hxge  thicket  of  willows,  they  made  a  great  fire,  roasted 
buffalo  beef  enough  for  half  a  sodre,  diq>OBed  of  the  whole 
of  it  with  keen  relish  and  h^h  glee,  and  then  "turned  in" 
for  the  n^ht  and  slept  soundly,  liks  weary  and  well-fed 
hunters. 

At  daylight  they  were  in  the  saddle  again,  and  skirted 
along  the  river,  passing  through  fresh  grassy  meadows,  and 
a  succession  of  beautiful  groves  of  willows  ^nd  cottonwood. 
Toward  evening,  Captain  Bonneville  observed  smoks  at  a 
distance  rising  from  among  hills,  directly  in  the  route  he 
'  was  pursuing.  Apprehensive  of  some  hostile  bemd,  he  con- 
cealed the  horses  in  a  thicket,  and,  accompanied  by  one  of 
his  men,  crawled  cautiously  up  a  height,  from  which  he  could 
overlook  the  scene  of  danger.  Here,  with  a  spyglass,  he 
recounoitered  the  surroimding  country,  but  not  a  lodge  nor 
fire,  not  a  man,  horse,  nor  dog,  was  to  be  discovered;  in 
short,  the  smoke  which  had  caused  such  alarm  proved  to  be 
the  vapor  from  several  warm,  or  rather  hot  springs  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  pouring  forth  streams  in  every  direc- 
tion over  a  bottom  of  white  clay.  One  of  the  springs  was 
about  twenty-five  yards  in  diameter,  and  so  deep  that  the 
water  was  of  a  bright  green  color. 

They  wore  now  advancii^  diagonally  upon  the  chain  of 
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Wind  Birer  HoimtRfais  wfajcb  laj  beiween  them  and  Oreen 
Biver  -nOey.  To  ooenst  ronnd  th«ir  Bouthem  potata  woold 
be  A  wide  caronit;  wbereas,  ooold  tiiey  force  their  waj 
tirrot^  ttiem,  Hxy  might  proceed  in  a  straight  line.  The 
moontains  were  lofty,  with  enowy  peaks  and  cragged  mdes; 
it  was  lK^)ed,  however,  that  some  praotloable  defile  might 
be  fonnd.  They  attempted,  aocordingty,  to  penebrate  the 
moantajns  by  ftJIowing  ap  oao  ot  Hm  tvanahes  of  the  Popo 
Agie,  bat  soon  found  themselves  in  the  midst  c{  Btnpendons 
crags  and  precipices,  that  barred  all  progreea.  Betraoing 
their  steps,  and  falling  back  np<m  the  river,  they  ocHumhed 
where  to  maike  another  attempt.  They  were  too  close  be* 
neath  the  motmtains  to  Bcan  ^em  generally,  but  tiiey  now 
recollected  having  noticed,  ftvm  the  plain,  a  beaotifal  dope, 
rising  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees,  and  apparently 
withont  any  break,  nntil  it  reached  the  snowy  region.  Seek* 
ing  this  gentle  aoohvify,  Ih^  began  to  ascend  ii  with  alao> 
rity,  trusting  to  find  at  the  top  one  ot  thoss  devated  plain* 
which  prevail  among  the  Bocl^  Momttains.  The  alope  was 
eovered  with  coarse  gravel,  intersparaed  with  {dates  of  fre^ 
stone.  They  attained  the  summit  with  some  toQ,  bni  fonnd, 
instead  of  a  level,  or  rather  ondnlating  plain,  that  they  wer* 
on  &a  brink  of  a  deep  and  precipitous  ravine,  fnwa  the  bot> 
torn  of  which  rose  a  second  slope,  similar  to  the  one  they  had 
TDst  fisoended.  Down  into  this  profound  ravine  they  made 
their  way  by  a  rugged  path,  or  rather  fissure  of  the  rockSi 
and  then  labored  np  the  second  slope.  They  gained  the 
summit  only  to  find  themselves  on  another  ravine,  and  sow 
peroeived  that  tfiis  vast  mountain,  which  had  presented  such 
a  d<^ring  and  even  ade  to  the  distant  beholder  on  the  plain, 
was  shagged  by  frightful  precii»cee,  and  seamed  with  longi- 
todfaial  chasms,  deep  and  dangerous. 

In  (me  of  these  wild  dells  th^  passed  the  night,  and  slept 
BOnndly  and  sweetly  after  their  fatigaea.  Two  days  mace  ot 
i^nons  dimbing  and  soramUing  only  served  to  admit  Ibem 
ktto  the  heart  of  tiib  mountabioas  and  awfol  solitode;  wfaei* 
dUBooltfea  faereaaed  m  t^  prooeeded.    Bometlinai  ttwgr 
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scrambled  from  rock  to  rock,  up  the  bed  of  some  moontaia 
stream,  daBhii^  its  bright  way  down  to  the  plaiDs;  some- 
times  thej  availed  themselves  of  the  paths  made  by  the 
deer  and  the  mountain  sheep,  which,  however,  often  tocA 
them  to  the  brink  of  fearful  precipicee,  or  led  to  ru^^ 
defiles,  impassable  for  their  horses.  At  one  place  they 
were  obliged  to  slide  their  horses  down  the  face  of  a  rock, 
in  which  attempt  some  of  the  poor  animals  lost  their  foot- 
ing, rolled  to  the  bottom,  and  came  near  being  dashed  to 
pieces. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  the  travelers  attEiined 
one  of  tiie  elevated  valleys,  locked  up  in  this  singular  bed  of 
mountains.  Here  were  two  bi^ht  and  beautiful  little  lakes, 
set  like  mirrors  in  the  midst  of  stem  and  rocky  heights,  and 
surrotmded  by  grassy  meadows,  inexpressibly  refreshing  to 
the  eye.  These  probably  were  among  the  sources  of  those 
mighty  streams  which  take  their  rise  among  these  mountfuns, 
and  wander  hundreds  of  miles  through  the  plains. 

In  the  green  pastures  bordering  upon  these  lakes,  the 
trsveleni  halted  to  repose,  and  to  give  their  weary  horses 
time  to  crop  the  sweet  and  tender  herbage.  They  had  now 
ascended  to  a  great  height  above  the  level  of  the  plains,  yet 
they  beheld  huge  crags  of  granite  piled  one  upon  another, 
and  beetlii^  like  batUements  far  above  them.  While  two 
of  the  men  remained  in  tbe  oamp  with  the  horses,  Captain 
Bonneville,  accompanied  by  the  other  men,  set  out  to  climb 
a  neighboring  height,  hoping  to  gain  a  commanding  prospect, 
and  discern  some  practicable  route  through  this  stupendous 
labyrinth.  After  much  toil,  he  reached  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
cliff,  but  it  was  only  to  behold  gigantic  peaks  rising  all 
around,  and  towering  far  into  the  snowy  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere.  Selecting  one  which  appeared  to  be  the  highest, 
he  crossed  a  narrow  intervening  valley,  and  began  to  scale 
it.  He  soon  found  that  he  bad  undertaken  a  tremendous 
task;  but  the  pride  of  man  is  never  more  obstinate  than  when 
climbii^  mountains.  The  ascent  was  so  steep  and  n^;ged 
that  he  and  his  companions  were  frequently  obliged  to  clam- 
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ba  an  hands  and  knees,  witit  their  gana  ahmg  upoa  ibdr 
bacbB.  Frequentlj,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  dripping 
irilik  peiBfBzation,  they  threw  themselres  upon  the  snow, 
sod  toclE  handfols  of  it  to  allay  their  parching  thirst.  At 
me  place  they  even  stripped  off  their  ooats  and  hnng  tiiem 
open  tiie  bashes,  and  thus  lightly  clad,  prooeeded  to  scramblo 
orer  these  eternal  snows.  As  they  asoended  still  higher, 
there  were  cool  breeses  that  reCreehed  and  braced  them,  and 
^Mii^png  with  n€FW  ardor  to  tiieir  task,  they  at  length  at* 
tained  the  summit. 

Hwe  a  soeme  borst  upon  the  view  of  Captain  BameriU* 
that  for  a  time  astonished  and  orerwhehDed  him  wHh  its 
fanrnftnaity-  He  Btood,  in  fact,  upon  that  diriding  ridge 
which  IndfamB  r^ard  as  the  crest  at  the  world;  and  <m  eadi 
side  of  which  the  landscape  may  be  said  to  decline  to  the  two 
cardinal  ooeanB  of  the  globe.  WMohever  way  he  turned  hia 
eye,  it  was  confoonded  by  tiie  Tastness  and  variety  of  ob- 
jects. Beneath  faim,  the  Boe^  Mountains  seemed  to  open 
all  their  secret  receeaes;  deep,  Bolmnn  TaQeys;  treasured 
lakes;  dreary  passee;  rogged  defiles  and  foaming  torrents; 
wiiile,  beyond  their  sarage  precinctB,  the  ey^  was  lost  in  an 
ahnost  inuneaeureUe  landscape,  stretching  on  erery  side  Into 
dim  and  haiy  distance,  like  the  expanse  of  a  summer's  sea. 
Whichever  way  he  looked,  he  beheld  vast  [dains  gHmmering 
with  reflected  sunshine ;  m^hty  streams  wandeiii^  on  their 
shining  course  toward  either  ooean,  and  snowy  mountains, 
chain  beyond  chain,  and  peak  beyond  peak,  till  they  melted 
like  (douds  into  the  boriscoi.  For  a  time,  the  Indian  faUe 
seemed  realized ;  he  had  attained  thai  height  from  wMdi  the 
Blackfoot  warrior,  after  death,  first  cattdiee  a  view  of  the 
land  of  Bouts,  and  beholds  ibs  happy  hunting  grounds  spread 
oat  below  him,  brightening  with  ttra  abodes  of  the  free  and 
generons  spirita.  The  captain  stood  for  a  loi^  while  garing 
open  this  Boene,  lost  in  a  crowd  c^  vagne  and  indeflnhe  fdeas 
and  sensations.  A  long-drawn  inspiration  at  length  relieved 
him  frcm  Ham  inthrallment  of  the  mind,  and  he  began  to 
aswlyie  the  parts  of  this  vast  panorama.     A  simple  enum- 
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eratiou  ot  a  few  of  its  features  may  give  some  idea  of  its 
ooUeotiTe  grandeur  and  magnificence. 

The  peak  on  which  the  captain  had  taken  his  stand  com- 
manded the  whole  Wind  River  chain;  which,  in  fact,  may 
Tather  be  conmdered  one  immense  motmtain,  broken  into 
snowy  peaks  and  lateral  spurs,  and  seamed  with  narrow 
valleys.  Some  of  these  valleys  glittered  with  silver  lakes 
and  gushing  streams;  the  fountain-heads,  as  it  were,  of  the 
mighty  tributfiries  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Be- 
yond  the  snowy  peaks,  to  the  south,  and  far,  far  below  the 
mountain  range,  the  gentle  river,  called  the  Sweet  Water, 
was  seen  pursuing  its  tranquil  way  through  the  n^;ged 
regions  of  the  Black  Hills.  In  the  east,  the  headwaters  of 
Wind  filver  wandered  through  a  plain,  until,  min^^ing  in 
one  powerful  current,  they  forced  their  way  through  the 
range  of  Bom  Monntaina,  and  were  lost  to  view.  To  the 
north  were  caught  glimpses  of  the  upper  streams  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone, that  great  tributary  of  the  Missouri  In  emother 
directicoi  were  to  be  seen  some  of  the  sources  of  the  Oregon, 
or  Colombia,  flowing  to  the  northwest,  past  those  towering 
lftndn'ft''^''i  the  Three  Tetons,  and  pouring  down  into  the 
great  lava  [dain;  while,  almost  at  the  captain's  feet,  the 
Greoi  River,  or  Colorado  ai  the  West,  set  forth  on  its  wan- 
dering pilgrimage  to  the  Gulf  of  California;  at  first  a  mere 
mountain  torrent,  dashing  northward  over  crag  and  preci- 
pice in  a  Bucceflsi<ni  ot  cascades,  and  tumbling  into  the  plain, 
where,  expanding  into  an  ample  river,  it  circled  away  to  the 
south,  and  after  alternately  shining  out  and  disappearing 
in  the  mazes  of  &e  vast  landscape,  was  finally  lost  in  a 
horizon  of  mountains.  The  day  waa  calm  and  cloudless,  and 
the  atmosphere,  so  pure  that  objects  were  discernible  at  an 
astomshing  distance.  The  whole  of  this  immense  area  was 
iucloeed  by  an  outer  range  of  shadowy  peaks,  some  of  them 
faintly  marked  m  the  horizon,  which  seemed  to  wall  it  in 
from  the  rest  of  the  earth. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Captain  Bonneville  had  no  instm- 
mmts  with  him  with  which  to  ascertain  the  altitude  <^  this 
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peak.  He  giree  it  ae  bis  opinion  that  it  ie  the  loftiest  point 
of  the  North  American  continent;  but  of  this  we  have  no 
BBtisfaotory  proof.  It  is  certain  that  the  Rocky  Mounttuns 
are  of  an  altitude  vastly  euperior  to  what  was  formerly  sup- 
posed.  We  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  highest 
peak  is  further  to  the  northward,  and  is  the  same  measured 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  surveyor  to  the  Northwest  Company; 
who,  by  the  joint  means  of  the  barometer  and  trigonometrio 
measurement,  ascertained  it  to  be  twenty-five  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  an  elevaticm  only  inferior  to  thai 
of  the  Himalayas.* 

For  a  long  time,  Captain  Bonneville  remained  gazing 
around  him  with  wonder  and  enthusiasm ;  at  length  the  chill 
and  wintry  winds,  whirling  about  the  snow-clad  height, 
admonished  him  to  descend.  He  soon  regained  the  spot 
where  he  and  his  companions  had  thrown  off  their  coats, 
which  were  now  gladly  resumed,  and,  retracing  their  coarse 
down  the  peak,  they  safely  rejoined  their  companions  on  the 
border  of  the  lake. 

Notwithstanding  the  savage  and  almost  inaccessible  na- 
ture of  these  mountains,  they  have  their  inhabitants.  As 
one  of  the  party  was  out  hunting,  he  came  upon  the  track 
of  a  man,  in  a  lonely  valley.  Following  it  up,  he  reached 
the  brow  of  a  cliff,  whence  he  beheld  three  savages  running 
across  the  valley  below  him.  He  fired  his  gun  to  call  their 
attention,  hoping  to  induce  them  to  turn  back.  They  only 
fled  the  faster,  and  disappeared  among  the  rocks.  The 
hunter  returned  and  reported  what  he  had  seen.  Captain 
Bonneville  at  once  ooncluded  that  these  belonged  to  a  kind 
ot  hermit  race,  scanty  in  number,  that  inhabit  the  h^hest 
and  most  inacoeesible  fastnesses.  They  apeak  the  Shoshonie 
language,  and  probably  ese  offsets  from  that  tribe,  though 
they  have  peculiarities  erf  their  own  which  distinguish  them 
from  all  other  Indians.  They  are  miserably  poor,  own  no 
horses,  and  are  destitute  of  every  convenience  to  be  derived 

*  Bee  the  Letter  of  ProStmia  Benwiok,  In  Ote  Appendix  to  Astoria. 
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bom  an  mterooaree  with  the  whites.  Th^  weapona  wa 
bowa  and  etone-pointed  airowa,  with  which  they  hunt  the 
deer,  the  elk,  and  the  moozLtain  aheep.  They  are  to  be  found 
Bcattered  about  the  oountriee  of  the  ShoehcHiie,  Flathead, 
Crow,  and  Blackfeet  tribeB;  but  their  residences  are  always 
in  knely  places,  and  the  clefts  of  the  rooks. 

Th^  footsteps  are  often  seen  by  the  trappers  in  the  hi^ 
and  sditary  TaBeye  amoi%  the  mountains,  and  the  smokes 
ot  tikeir  firee  descried  amot^  Qie  precipices,  but  they  them- 
setree  are  rarely  met  with,  and  still  more  rarely  brought  to  a 
parley,  so  great  is  their  shynees  and  their  dread  of  strangers. 

As  their  poverty  offers  no  temptation  to  &e  marauder, 
and  as  they  are  inoffensive  in  their  habits,  tbey  are  never 
the  objects  <^  warfare;  ehoold  one  of  them,  however,  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  war  party,  he  ia  sore  to  be  made  a  sacri- 
floe,  for  the  sake  of  that  savage  trophy,  a  scalp,  and  that 
baibaTous  ceremony,  a  scalp  danoe.  These  forlorn  beings, 
forming  a  mere  link  between  human  natare  and  the  brute, 
have  been  looked  down  upon  with  pity  and  contempt  by  the 
crede  trappers,  who  have  given  th«n  &e  appellation  of  "les 
dignee  de  pitie,"  or  "the  objects  of  pity."  They  appear 
nunre  WM^y  to  be  called  the  wild  men  of  the  moontains. 


■OHAPTBB  TWKNTT-SIX 

A  BaTBOOnADB  UOVE — CHANKBL  OF  A  MOUNTAIN  TOSKKm 
— ALFINB  SCBNBRT  —  CASCADES —  BBAVBB  VALLEYS — 
BEAVERS  AT  WORK  —  THEIB  ABCHITECTUBE  —  THBIB 
MODES  OF  FBLLING  TBBES — MODE  OF  TRAPPIKQ  BBAVBB 
— CONTESTS  OF  SKILL — A  BBAVEB  "iTP  TO  TEAP" — AB- 
HIVAL  AT  THE  OBBEN  BIVXR  CACHES 

The  view  from  the  snowy  pesik  of  the  "Wind  Kver  Mono* 
tain,  while  it  had  excited  Captain  Bonneville's  entbumasm, 
had  Batisfied  him  that  it  would  be  oseleea  to  f<»oe  a  passes 
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westward,  through  ntultiplying  barriers  of  cliffs  and  preci- 
[Hcses.  Turning  his  face  eastward,  therefore,  he  endeavored 
to  regain  the  plains,  intending  to  make  the  circuit  round  the 
Boathem  point  of  the  mountain.  To  deec^id  and  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  heart  of  this  rock-piled  wilderness  was 
ahnoat  as  difficult  as  to  penetrate  it.  Takii^  his  course  down 
the  ravine  of  a  tumbling  stream,  the  commencement  of  some 
future  river,  he  descended  from  rock  to  rock,  and  shelf  to 
dielf,  between  stupendous  cliffs  and  beetling  crags  that 
i^rang  up  to  the  sky.  Often  he  had  to  cross  and  recross  the 
rushing  torrent,  as  it  wound  foaming  and  roaring  down  its 
broken  channel,  or  was  walled  by  perpendicular  precipices; 
and  imminent  was  the  hazard  of  breaking  the  l^s  of  the 
horses  in  the  clefts  and  fissures  of  slippery  rocks.  The  whole 
scenery  of  this  deep  ravine  was  of  Alpine  wildness  and  sub- 
limity. 8ometimee  the  travelers  passed  beneath  cascades 
which  pitched  from  such  lofty  heights  that  the  water  fell 
into  the  stream  like  heavy  rain.  In  other  places  torrents 
came  tumbling  from  cr^  to  creig,  deiehing  into  foam  and 
spray,  and  making  tremendous  din  and  uproar. 

On  the  second  day  of  their  descent,  the  travelers,  having 
got  beyond  the  steepest  pitch  of  the  mountains,  came  to 
where  the  deep  and  rugged  ravine  began  occasionaUy  to 
expand  into  small  levels  or  valleys,  and  the  stream  to  a» 
sume  for  short  intervals  a  more  peaceful  character.  Here 
not  merely  the  river  itself,  but  every  rivulet  Sowing  into  it, 
was  dammed  up  by  conununitiee  of  industrious  beavers,  so 
as  to  inundate  the  ne^hborhood  and  make  continual  swamps. 

During  a  midday  halt  in  one  of  these  beaver  valleys.  Cap- 
tain Bonneville  left  bis  companions,  and  strolled  down  the 
course  of  tlie  stream  to  reconnoiter.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  he  came  to  a  beaver  pond  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
one  of  its  painstaking  inhabitants  busily  at  work  upon  the 
dam.  The  curiosity  of  the  captain  was  aroused,  to  behold 
the  mode  of  operating  of  this  far-famed  architect;  he  moved 
forward,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  caution,  parting  the 
IffanoheB  of  the  water  willows  without  making  any  ntHse, 
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tmtil,  having  attained  a  posituxi  commanding  a  Tiew  of  the 
whole  pond,  he  stretohed  himself  flat  on  the  ground,  and 
vatdied  the  sohtaiy  workman.  In  a  little  while  three  others 
a[^)eared  at  the  head  of  the  deim,  bringing  sticks  and  bnshee. 
With  tbeee  they  proceeded  direotlj  to  the  barrier,  which  Ci^ 
tein  BtHmeville  perceived  was  in  need  of  repair.  Having  de- 
posited their  loads  npcm  tiie  broken  part,  i^y  dived  into  the 
water,  and  shortly  reappeared  at  tiie  sorface.  Sach  now 
brot^ht  a  quantity  <tf  mod,  with  which  he  would  plaeter  the 
sticks  and  bushee  jnst  deposited.  This  kind  of  mascnry  was 
continued  for  scsne  time,  repeated  supplies  of  wood  and  mod 
being  brought,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner.  This  done^ 
the  industrious  beavers  indulged  in  a  little  recreation,  chae- 
ing  each  other  about  the  pond,  dodging  and  whisking  about 
on  the  surface,  or  diving  to  the  bottom;  and  in  their  froHe 
<^tm  slapping  their  tails  cai  the  water  with  a  load  clacking 
somid.  White  they  were  &ns  amuEong  themselves,  another 
d  &»  fraternity  made  hia  appearance,  and  looked  gravely  on 
thor  spcots  for  some  time,  without  offering  to  join  in  them. 
He  then  climbed  the  bank  close  to  where  the  captain  was 
omoealed,  and,  rearing  himself  on  his  hind-quarters,  in  a  sit- 
ting poedtion,  put  his  fore-paws  gainst  a  young  pine  tree^ 
and  b^an  to  cut  the  bark  with  his  teeth.  At  times  he  wonld 
tear  off  a  small  piece,  and  holding  it  between  his  paws,  and 
retaining  bis  sedentary  position,  would  feed  himself  with  it, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  monkey.  The  object  of  the  beaver, 
however,  was  evidently  to  cut  down  the  tree;  and  he  was 
proceeding  with  his  work,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  Captain  Bonneville's  men,  who,  feeling  anxious  at 
the  [wotracted  absence  of  their  leader,  were  coming  in  search 
of  him.  At  the  sound  of  their  voices,  all  the  beavers,  busy 
as  well  as  idle,  dived  at  once  beneath  the  surface,  and  were 
no  more  to  be  seen.  Captain  Bonneville  regretted  this  inter- 
ruption. He  had  heard  much  of  the  s^acity  of  the  beaver 
in  catting  down  trees,  in  which,  it  is  said,  they  manage  to 
make  Aem  fall  into  the  water,  and  in  such  a  position  and 
direction  as  maj  be  most  farorable  for  oonTeyance  to  tiw 
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desired  point.  In  the  present  inetance,  the  tree  was  a  taU, 
Btraight  pine,  and  as  it  grew  perpendicularly,  and  there  was 
not  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  the  beaver  could  have  felled  it  in 
any  direction  he  pleased,  if  really  capable  of  exercisii^;  a  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter.  He  was  evidently  engaged  in  "belt- 
ing" the  tree,  and  his  firet  incision  had  been  on  the  side 
nearest  to  the  water. 

Captain  Bonneville,  however,  discredits,  on  the  whole, 
ttie  all^^  sagacity  of  the  beaver  in  this  particular,  and 
thinks  tiie  animal  has  no  other  aim  than  to  get  the  tree 
down,  without  any  of  the  subtle  calculation  as  to  its  mode 
or  direction  of  falling.  This  attribute,  he  thinks,  has  been 
ascribed  to  them  from  the  circumstance  that  most  trees 
growing  near  water-courses  either  lean  bodily  toward  the 
stream,  or  stretch  their  larg^t  limbs  in  that  direction,  to 
benefit  hy  the  space,  the  hght,  and  the  air  to  be  found  there. 
The  beaver,  of  course,  attacks  those  trees  which  are  nearest 
at  hand,  and  on  the  bfmks  of  the  stream  or  pond.  He  makes 
incisions  round  them,  or,  in  technical  phrase,  belts  them  with 
his  teeth,  and  when  they  fall,  they  naturally  ta^  the  direc- 
tion in  which  their  trauks  or  branches  preponderate. 

"I  have  often,"  says  Captain  Bonneville,  "seen  trees 
measuring  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  at  the  places  where 
they  had  been  cut  through  by  the  beaver,  but  they  lay  in  all 
directions,  and  often  very  inconveniently  for  the  after  pur- 
poses of  the  animal.  In  fact,  bo  httle  ingenuity  do  they  at 
times  display  in  this  particular  that  at  one  of  our  camps  on 
Snake  River  a  beaver  was  found  with  his  head  wedged  into 
the  cut  which  be  had  made,  the  tree  having  fallen  upon  him 
and  held  him  prisoner  until  he  died." 

Qreat  choice,  according  to  the  captain,  is  certainly  dis- 
played  by  the  beaver  in  selecting  the  wood  which  is  to  fur- 
nish bark  for  winter  provision. .  The  whole  beaver  house- 
hold, old  and  young,  set  out  upon  this  businesa,  and  will 
often  make  long  journeys  before  they  are  suited.  SometimeB 
they  out  down  trees  of  the  largest  size  and  then  cull  the 
tnaoches,  the  bark  of  which  is  most  to  their  taste.     These 
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tbey  out  into  lengths  ot  aboat  three  feet,  convey  tbean  to  the 
water,  and  float  them  to  their  lodges,  where  they  are  stored 
aw&7  for  winter.  They  are  etodioas  of  cleaalineBB  and  com- 
fort in  their  lodges,  and  after  tiieir  repasts  will  carry  out  the 
sticks  from  which  they  hare  eaten  the  bark,  and  throw  them 
into  the  current  heyond  the  barriw.  They  are  joalouB,  too, 
of  their  territories,  and  extremely  pugnacious,  never  permit- 
ting a  strange  heaver  to  entw  their  premises,  and  often  fight- 
ing with  such  virulence  as  almost  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces. 
In  the  spring,  which  is  the  breeding  season,  the  male  leaves 
the  female  at  home,  and  sets  off  on  a  tour  of  pleasore,  ram- 
bling often  to  a  great  distance,  recreating  himself  in  eveiy 
dear  and  quiet  expanse  of  water  on  his  way,  and  climbing 
the  hanks  occasionally  to  feast  upon  the  tender  sprouts  of  the 
young  willows.  As  summer  advances,  he  gives  np  his  bach- 
elor rambles,  and  bethinking  himself  of  bonseke^iing  daties, 
returns  home  to  his  mate  and  his  new  progeny,  and  marshals 
them  all  for  the  foraging  expedition  in  quest  of  winter  pro- 


After  having  shown  the  public  spirit  of  this  praiseworthy 
little  animal  as  a  member  of  a  community,  and  his  eimiable 
and  exemplary  conduct  as  the  father  of  a  family,  we  grieve 
to  record  the  perils  with  which  he  is  envir(n)ed,  and  tiie 
snares  set  for  him  and  his  painstaking  household. 

Practice,  says  Captain  Bonneville,  has  given  such  a  quick- 
ness of  eye  to  the  experienced  trapper  in  all  that  relates  to 
bis  pursuit  that  he  can  detect  the  slightest  sign  of  beaver, 
however  wild ;  and  althot^;h  the  lodge  may  be  concealed  by 
close  thickets  and  overhanging  willows,  he  can  generaUy,  at 
a  single  glance,  make  an  accurate  guess  at  the  number  of  its 
inmates.  He  now  goes  to  work  to  set  his  trap;  planting  it 
upon  the  shore,  in  some  chosen  place,  two  or  three  inches  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  water,  and  seonree  it  by  a  chain  to  a 
pole  set  deep  in  the  mud.  A  snu^  twig  is  then  stripped  of 
itsbaik;,  and  one  end  is  dipped  in  the  "medicine,  "as  ^  tap- 
pers term  the  peculieir  bait  w^hich  they  employ.  This  end 
of  the  etiok  rises  abont  four  inches  above  &»  saiiaae  of  tiie 
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water,  the  other  wd  is  planted  between  fiie  jaws  of  the  toip. 
The  beaver,  poeaessing  an  acute  sense  of  smell,  is  soon  at- 
tracted by  the  odor  of  the  bait.  As  he  raises  his  cose  toward 
it,  his  foot  is  caught  in  the  trap.  In  his  fright  he  throws  a 
somerset  into  the  deep  water.  The  trap,  being  fastened  to 
the  pole,  remBta  all  his  efforts  to  drag  it  to  the  shore ;  the 
chain  by  which  it  is  fastened  defies  his  teeth ;  he  struggles 
for  a  time,  and  at  length  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  is  drowned. 

Upon  rocky  bottoms,  where  it  is  not  possible  to  plant  the 
pole,  it  is  thrown  into  the  stream.  The  beaver  when  en- 
trapped often  gets  fastened  by  the  chain  to  sunken  togs  ox 
floating  timber ;  if  he  gets  to  shore,  he  is  entangled  in  the 
thickets  of  brook  wiUows.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  costs 
the  trapper  diligent  search,  and  sometimes  a  bout  at  swim- 
ming, before  he  finds  his  game. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  several  members  of  a  beaver 
family  are  trapped  in  succession.  The  survivors  then  become 
extremely  shy,  and  can  scarcely  be  "brought  to  medicine," 
to  use  the  trapper's  phrase,  for  "taking  the  bait."  In  such 
case,  the  trapper  gives  up  the  use  of  the  bait  and  conceals  his 
traps  in  the  usual  paths  and  crossing-places  of  the  household. 
The  beaver  now  being  completely  "up  to  trap,"  approaches 
them  cautiously,  and  springs  them  ingeniously  with  a  stick. 
At  other  times  he  turns  the  traps  bottom  upward  by  the  same 
means,  and  occasionally  even  dr^s  them  to  the  barrier  and 
conceals  them  in  the  mnd.  The  trapper  now  gives  up  the 
omtest  of  ingenuity,  and  shouldering  his  traps  marches  off, 
admitting  that  he  is  not  yet  "up  to  beaver." 

On  the  day  following  Captain  Bonneville's  supervision  of 
the  industrious  and  frolicsome  community  of  beavers,  of  which 
he  has  given  so  edifying  an  account,  he  succeeded  in  extricat- 
ing himself  from  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  and  regaining 
the  plain  to  the  eastward,  made  a  great  bend  to  the  south,  so 
as  to  go  round  tiie  bases  of  the  mountains,  and  arrived,  with- 
out further  incident  of  importance,  at  the  old  place  ot  ren- 
deEvous  in  Green  River  valley,  on  the  l?th  of  September. 

He  found  the  caches,  in  which  he  had  deponted  his  sape^ 
*  *  •  I— Vol.  XI. 
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fliious  goods  and  equipments,  all  safe,  ajid  having  opened  and 
taken  from  them  the  neceesair  suppliee,  he  closed  them  ^ain, 
taking  care  to  obliterate  all  traoee  that  might  betray  them  to 
the  keen  eyee  of  Indian  maraudera. 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-SEVEN 

EODTB  TOWABD  WIHD  MVaR — DANGEROUS  NEIGHBORHOOD 
— ALABM8  AND  PEBCAUTIONS— A  SHAM  ENCAHPHBNT— 
APPARITION  Off  AN  INDIAN  SPY  —  MIDNIGHT  HOVE  —  A 
MOUNTAIN  DEFILE— THE  WIND  RIVER  VALLBT— TRACK- 
ING A  PARTY— DESERTED  CAMPS— SYMPTOMS  OP  CROWS 
—MEETING  Off  COMRADES  —  A  TRAPPER  ENTRAPPED  — 
CROW  PLEASANTRY  —  CROW  SPIES — A  DECAMPMENT  — 
RETURN  TO  GREEN  RIVER  VALLBY — HEBTING  WITH  PITZ- 
PATRICK'S  PARTY  —  THEIR  ADVENTURES  AMONG  THE.' 
CROWS — ORTHODOX  CROWS 

On  the  18th  of  September,  Captain  Bonneville  and  his 
three  companions  set  out,  bright  and  early,  to  rejoin  the 
main  party,  from  which  they  had  parted  on  Wind  River. 
Their  route  lay  up  the  Green  River  valley,  with  that  stream 
on  their  right  hand,  and  beyond  it  the  range  of  Wind  River 
Mountains.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  they  were  to  pass 
through  a  defile  which  would  bring  them  out  beyond  the 
northern  end  of  these  mountains,  to  the  head  of  Wind  River; 
where  they  expected  to  meet  the  main  par^  according  to 
arrangement. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  this 
neighborhood,  infested  by  roving  bands  of  Crows  and  Black- 
feet,  to  whom  the  numerous  defiles  and  passes  of  the  country 
afford  capital  places  for  ambush  and  surprise.  The  travel- 
ers, therefore,  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  everything  that  might 
give  intimation  of  lurking  danger. 

About  two  hours  after  midday,  as  they  reached  the  sum- 
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znH  of  a  hill,  tbey  dJeoorered  buffalo  on  the  plain  below,  mu- 
lling in  erery  direotioii.  One  of  the  men,  too,  fancied  h» 
beud  the  report  of  a  gua.  It  was  concluded,  tiierofore,  that 
tiiere  was  some  party  ot  Indians  below,  hunting  the  buffalo. 

The  horses  were  immediatelj  concealed  in  a  narrow  ravine ; 
and  the  obtain,  mountiiig  an  eminenoe,  but  concealing  him* 
self  from  view,  reoonnoitered  the  whole  neighborhood  with  a 
telescope.  Not  an  Indian  was  to  be  seen;  so,  after  halting 
about  an  hour,  he  resumed  his  journey.  Convinced,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  in  a  dangerous  neighborhood,  he  advanced 
with  the  utmost  caution ;  winding  bis  way  throt^h  hcdlowa 
and  ravines,  and  avoiding,  as  muob  as  possible,  any  open 
tract  or  rising  ground  that  might  betray  bis  little  party  to 
the  watchful  eye  of  an  Indian  scout. 

Arriving  at  lengtii  at  the  edge  of  tbe  open  meadow  land 
bordering  on  the  river,  he  e^^n  observed  the  buffalo,  as  far 
as  he  could  see,  scampering  in  great  alarm.  Once  more  con- 
cealing the  horses,  he  and  his  companions  remained  for  a 
long  time  watching  the  TariouB  groups  of  the  animals,  as 
each  caught  the  panic  and  started  off;  but  they  sought  in 
vain  to  discover  the  cause. 

They  were  now  about  to  enter  the  mountain  defile,  at  the 
head  of  Qreen  Biver  valley,  where  they  might  be  waylaid 
and  attacked ;  they  tberef (»«  arranged  the  packs  on  their 
horses  in  the  manner  most  secure  and  convenient  for  sadden 
flight,  should  such  be  necessary.  This  done,  they  again 
set  forward,  keeping  tbe  most  anxious  lookout  in  every 
direction. 

It  was  now  drawing  toward  evening;  but  they  could  not 
think  of  encamping  for  the  night  in  a  place  so  full  of  danger. 
Captain  Bonneville,  therefore,  determined  to  halt  about  sun- 
set, kindle  a  fire,  as  if  for  encampment,  cook  and  eat  supper; 
but,  aa  BooD  as  it  was  sufficiently  dark,  to  make  a  rapd  move 
for  the  Bommit  of  the  mountain,  and  seek  some  secluded  spot 
for  their  night's  lodgings. 

Aooordingly,  as  the  son  w^it  down,  the  little  party  came 
to  a  halt,  made  a  la^e  fire,  spitted  tiieir  buffalo  moat  on 
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wooden  stioka,  and,  wbui  sti£BciAutlj  roasted,  planted  the 
Bavoiy  viands  before  them;  cutting  off  huge  sUoea  with  their 
hunting  knivee,  and  Buppii^  with  a  hunter's  appetite.  Th« 
light  of  their  fire  would  not  fail,  as  they  knew,  to  attract  the 
attention  of  any  Indian  horde  in  the  neighborhood;  but  they 
trusted  to  be  off  and  away  before  any  prowlers  could  reach 
the  place.  While  they  were  supping  thus  hastily,  however, 
one  of  their  pariry  suddenly  started  up  and  shouted  "In- 
diansl"  All  were  instantly  on  their  feet,  with  their  rifles  in 
their  hands;  but  could  see  no  enemy.  The  man,  however, 
declared  that  he  had  seen  an  Indian  advancing  cautiously 
along  the  trail  which  they  had  made  in  coming  to  the  en- 
campment, who,  the  moment  he  was  perceived,  had  thrown 
himself  on  the  ground  and  disappeared.  He  ut^ed  Captain 
Bonneville  instantly  to  decamp.  The  captain,  however,  took 
the  matter  more  coolly.  The  single  fact  that  the  Indian  had 
endeavored  to  hide  himself  convinced  him  that  he  was  not 
one  of  a  party  on  the  advance  to  make  an  attack.  He  was,  . 
probably,  some  scout,  who  had  followed  up  their  trail  until 
he  came  in  sight  of  their  fire.  He  would,  in  such  case,  re- 
tnm,  and  report  what  he  had  seen  to  his  companions.  These, 
supposing  Uie  white  men  had  encamped  for  the  night,  would 
keep  aloof  until  very  late,  when  all  should  be  asleep.  They 
would  then,  according  to  Indian  tactics,  make  their  stealthy 
approaches,  and  place  themselves  in  ambush  around,  prepara- 
tory to  their  attack  at  the  usual  hour  of  daylight. 

Such  was  Captun  Bonneville's  conclusion;  inconsequence 
of  which  he  counseled  his  men  to  keep  perfectly  quiet,  and 
act  as  if  free  from  alarm,  until  the  proper  time  arrived  for  a 
movement.  They,  accordingly,  continued  their  repast  with 
pretended  appetite  and  jolli^ ;  and  then  trimmed  and  replen- 
ished their  fire,  as  if  for  a  birouac.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  night  had  completely  set  in,  they  left  their  fire  blazing, 
walked  quietly  among  the  willows,  and  Mhen  leaping  into 
their  saddles,  made  off  ag  noiselessly  as  possible.  la  propor- 
tion as  they  left  the  point  of  danger  behind  them,  they  re- 
lazed  in  their  rigid  and  anxious  taciturnity,  and  began  to 
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Joke  at  the  expense  of  tbeir  enemy,  whom  they  pictured  to 
themselTsa  mousiiig  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  deserted 
flie,  waiting  for  the  proper  time  of  attack,  and  preparing  for 
a  grand  disappointment. 

About  midnight,  feeling  satisfied  that  they  had  gained  a 
secure  distance,  they  posted  one  of  their  number  to  keep 
watch,  in  case  the  enemy  should  follow  on  their  trail,  and 
tiien,  tumiu^  abruptly  into  a  dense  and  matted  thic^t  of 
willows,  hrited  for  the  night  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
instead  of  making  for  the  summit,  as  they  had  originally 
intended. 

A  trapper  in  the  wilderness,  like  a  sailor  on  the  ocean, 
finatches  morsels  of  enjoyment  in  the  midst  of  trouble,  and 
sleeps  soundly  when  sorrounded  by  danger.  The  little  party 
now  made  their  arrangements  for  sleep  with  perfect  calm- 
ness;  they  did  not  venture  to  make  a  fire  and  cook,  it  is  true, 
though  generally  done  by  hunters  whenever  they  come  to  a 
halt,  and  have  proTiaions.  They  comforted  themselTes,  how- 
ever, by  smoking  a  tranquil  pipe;  and  then  calling  in  the 
watch,  and  turning  loose  the  horses,  stretched  themselves  on 
their  pallets,  agreed  that  whoever  should  first  awake  should 
rouse  the  rest,  and  in  a  little  while  were  all  in  as  sound  sleep 
as  though  in  the  midst  of  a  fortress. 

A  little  before  day  th^  were  all  on  the  alert;  it  was  the 
hour  for  Indian  maraud.  A  sentinel  was  immediately  de- 
tached, to  post  himself  at  a  little  distance  on  their  trail,  and 
give  the  alarm  should  he  see  or  bear  an  enemy. 

With  the  first  blink  of  dawn  the  rest  sought  the  horses, 
brought  them  to  the  camp,  and  tied  them  up  until  an  hour 
after  sunrise,  when,  the  sentinel  having  reported  that  all  was 
well,  they  sprat^  once  more  into  their  saddles,  and  pursued 
the  most  covert  and  secret  paths  up  the  mountain,  avoiding 
the  direct  route. 

At  noon  they  halted  and  made  a  hasty  repast,  and  then 
bent  their  course  so  as  to  regain  the  route  from  which  they 
had  diverged.  They  were  now  made  sensible  of  the  danger 
from  which  they  had  just  escaped.    Tbeie  were  tracks  d 
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Indians,  who  had  evidently  been  in  pursuit  of  them,  but  had 
recently  returned,  baffled  in  their  search. 

Tnierting  that  they  had  now  got  a  fair  start,  and  could 
not  be  overtaken  before  night,  even  in  case  the  Indians  should 
renew  the  chase,  they  pushed  brisUy  forward,  and  did  not 
encamp  until  late,  when  they  cautiously  concealed  themselves 
in  a  secure  nook  of  the  mountains. 

Without  ftny  further  alarm,  they  made  their  way  to  the 
headwaters  of  Wind  River,  and  reached  the  neighborhood  in 
which  they  had  appointed  the  rendezvous  with  their  omipaii- 
ioQB.  It  was  within  the  precincts  of  Uie  Crow  country;  the 
Wind  Biver  valley  being  one  of  the  favorite  haunts  of  that 
restless  tribe.  After  much  searchii^.  Captain  Bonneville 
came  upon  a  trail  which  had  evidently  beeo  made  by  his 
main  party.  It  was  so  old,  however,  that  he  feared  his  peo- 
ple might  have  left  the  neighborhood ;  driven  off,  perhaps, 
by  some  of  those  war  parties  which  were  on  the  prowl.  He 
continued  his  search  with  great  anxiety,  and  no  little  fatigue; 
for  his  horses  were  jaded,  and  almost  crippled,  by  their  forced 
marches  and  scramblings  through  rocky  defiles. 

On  the  following  day,  about  noon.  Captain  Bonneville 
came  upon  a  deserted  camp  ctf  his  people,  from  which  they 
had,  evidently,  turned  back;  but  he  could  find  no  signs  to 
indicate  why  they  had  done  so ;  whether  they  had  met  with 
misfortune,  or  molestation,  or  in  what  direction  they  had 
gone.     He  was  now  more  than  ever  perplexed. 

On  the  following  day  he  resumed  his  march  with  increas- 
ing anxiety.  The  feet  of  his  horses  had  by  this  time  become 
BO  worn  and  wounded  by  the  rocks  that  he  had  to  make  moc- 
carans  for  them  of  buffalo  hide.  About  hood  be  came  to  an- 
other deserted  camp  of  his  men;  but  soon  after  lost  their 
trail.  After  great  search,  he  once  more  found  it,  turning  in 
a  southerly  direction  along  the  eastern  bases  of  the  Wind 
Biver  Mountains,  which  towered  to  the  right.  He  now 
pushed  forward  with  all  possible  speed,  hi  hopes  of  overtak- 
ing the  party.  At  night  he  slept  at  another  of  their  camps 
from  which  they  bad  but  recently  departed.     When  the  day 
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dawned  Bufficde&tly  to  distangulsh  objects,  he  peroeiTed  the 
danger  that  must  be  dogging  the  heelB  of  hiB  main  party. 
All  aboat  the  camp  were  tcacee  of  Indiana  who  must  have 
been  prowling  abont  it  at  the  time  his  people  had  passed  Uie 
night  there;  and  who  must  Btill  be  hovering  about  them. 
Oonvinced  now  that  the  main  party  could  not  be  at  any  great 
distance,  he  mounted  a  scout  on  the  best  horse,  and  sent  him 
forward  to  overtEtke  &em,  to  warn  them  of  their  danger,  and 
to  order  them  to  halt,  until  he  should  rejoin  them. 

In  the  afternoon,  to  his  great  joy,  he  met  the  scout  re- 
tumiDg,  with  six  comrades  from  the  main  party,  leading 
fresh  horses  for  hia  accommodation ;  and  on  the  following 
day  (September  26th)  all  hands  were  once  more  reunited, 
after  a  septiration  of  nearly  three  weeks.  Their  meeting  was 
hearty  and  joyous;  for  they  had  both  experienced  dangers 
and  perplexities. 

The  main  party,  in  pursuing  their  course  up  the  Wind 
Biver  valley,  had  been  dog^^  the  whole  way  by  a  war  party 
of  Crows.  In  one  place  they  had  been  fired  upon,  but  with- 
out injury;  in  another  place,  one  of  their  horses  heul  been  cut 
loose,  and  carried  off.  At  length,  they  were  so  closely  beset 
that  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  retrograde  move,  lest  they 
should  be  surprised  and  overcome.  This  was  the  movement 
which  had  caused  such  perplexity  to  Captain  Bonneville. 

The  whole  party  now  remained  encamped  for  two  or  three 
days,  to  give  repose  to  both  men  and  horses.  Some  of  the 
trappers,  however,  pursued  their  vocations  about  the  neigh- 
boring streams.  While  one  of  them  was  setting  his  traps, 
he  heard  the  tramp  of  horses,  and  looking  up,  beheld  a  party 
of  Crow  braves  moving  along  at  no  great  distance,  with  a 
considerable  cavalcade.  The  trapper  hastened  to  conceal 
himself,  but  was  diaoemed  by  the  quick  eye  of  the  savages. 
"With  whoops  and  yells,  they  drag^d  him  from  hia  hiding- 
place,  fiouriahed  over  his  head  their  tomahawka  and  scalp- 
ing*knivee,  and  for  a  time  the  poor  trapper  gave  himaelf  up 
for  lost.  Fortunately  the  Crows  were  in  a  joooee  rather  than 
a  eai^piinary  mood.    They  amuaed  themaelves  heartily  for  a 
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while  at  the  expense  of  hie  twron,  and  after  having  played 
off  divers  Crow  prankB  and  pleasantries,  suffered  him  to  de- 
part unharmed.  It  is  true,  they  stripped  him  completely, 
one  taking  his  horse,  another  his  gun,  a  third  bis  traps,  a 
fourth  his  blanket,  and  so  on  through  all  his  accouterments, 
and  even  his  clothing,  until  he  was  stark  naked;  bat  then 
they  generously  made  him  a  present  of  an  old  tattered  buffalo 
robe,  and  dismissed  him,  with  many  complimentary  speeches 
and  much  laughter.  When  the  trapper  retamed  to  the  camp 
in  such  sorry  plight,  he  was  greeted  with  peals  of  laughter 
from  his  comrades,  and  seemed  more  mortified  by  the  style 
in  which  he  had  been  dismissed  than  rejoiced  at  escaping 
with  his  life.  A  circumstance  which  he  related  to  Captain 
Bonneville  gave  some  insight  into  the  cause  of  this  extreme 
jooolarity  on  the  part  of  the  Crows.  They  had  evidently  had 
a  run  of  luck,  and,  like  winning  gamblers,  were  in  high  good 
humor.  Among  twenty-six  fine  horses,  and  some  mulea, 
which  composed  their  cavalcade,  the  trapper  rec<^nized  a 
number  which  had  belonged  to  Fitzpatrick's  brigade,  when 
they  parted  company  on  the  Bighorn.  It  was  supposed, 
therefore,  that  these  vagabonds  had  been  on  his  trail,  and 
zohbed  him  of  part  of  his  cavalry. 

On  the  day  following  this  affair,  three  Crows  came  into 
Captain  Bonneville's  camp,  with  the  most  easy,  innocent,  if 
not  impudent  air  imaginable;  walking  about  with  that  im- 
perturbable coolness  and  unconcern  in  which  the  Indian  rivals 
the  fine  gentleman.  As  they  had  not  been  of  the  set  which 
stripped  the  trapper,  though  evidently  of  the  same  band, 
they  were  not  molested.  Indeed,  Captain  Bonneville  treated 
them  with  his  usual  kindness  and  hospitaJity;  permitting 
them  to  remain  all  day  in  the  camp,  and  even  to  pass  the 
night  there.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  caused  a  strict 
watch  to  be  maintained  on  all  their  movements,  and  at  night 
stationed  an  armed  sentinel  near  them.  The  Crows  remon- 
Btrated  against  the  latter  being  armed.  This  only  made  the 
captain  suspect  them  to  be  spies,  who  meditated  treachery; 
be  redoubled,  therefore,  his  precautions.     At  the  same  time 
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be  aesured  his  gaeeta  that  wMe  Qiey  vere  perfectly-  welcome 
to  the  belter  and  oomfort  of  his  camp,  yet,  should  any  of 
their  tribe  Tentnie  to  approach  during  the  u^bt,  they  would 
certainly  be  shot,  which  wonld  be  a  very  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance, and  much  to  be  deplored.  To  the  latter  remark 
they  fully  assented,  and  shortly  afterward  commenced  a  wild 
Bong  or  chant,  which  they  kept  up  for  a  long  time,  and  in 
which  they  very  probably  gave  their  friends,  who  might  be 
prowling  round  the  camp,  notice  that  the  white  men  were  on 
the  alert.  The  night  passed  away  without  distorbanoe.  In 
the  morning  the  three  Crow  guests  were  very  preeeing  that 
Captain  Bonneville  and  his  party  should  accompany  them  to 
their  camp,  which  they  said  was  doee  by.  Instead  of  accept- 
fa^  their  invitation  Captain  Boimeville  took  his  departure 
with  all  possible  dispatch,  eager  to  be  out  of  the  vicinity  of 
such  a  piratical  horde ;  nor  did  he  relax  the  diligence  of  his 
march  until,  on  the  second  day,  he  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Sweet  Water,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Crow  country,  and  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  had  obliterated  all  traces  of  his  course. 

He  now  continued  on  for  some  few  days,  at  a  slower  pace, 
round  the  point  of  the  mountain  toward  Gtreen  River,  and 
MTived  once  more  at  the  caches,  on  the  14th  of  October. 

"Sen  they  found  treioes  of  the  band  of  Indians  who  had 
hunted  them  in  the  defile  toward  the  headwaters  of  Wind 
Biver.  Having  lost  all  trace  of  them  on  their  way  over  the 
mountainH,  they  had  turned  and  followed  back  their  trail 
down  the  Green  River  valley  to  the  caches.  One  of  these 
they  had  discovered  and  broken  open,  but  it  fortunately  con- 
tained nothing  but  fragments  ot  old  iron,  which  they  had 
scattered  about  in  all  directions,  and  then  departed.  In  ex- 
amining their  deserted  camp,  Captain  Bonneville  discovered 
that  it  numbered  thirty-nine  fires,  and  had  more  reason  than 
ever  to  coi^ratulate  himself  on  having  escaped  the  clutebee 
of  such  a  formidable  band  of  freebooters. 

He  now  turned  his  course  southward,  under  cover  of  the 
motmtains,  and  on  the  S6th  of  October  reached  Liberge*s 
Ford,  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado,  where  he  came  suddenly 
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upon  the  trail  of  this  same  war  party,  wlridh  had  crosaed  the 
Btream  so  recently  that  the  banks  were  yet  vet  witb  the  water 
that  had  been  splashed  upon  them.  To  jadge  from  their  tiaaka, 
they  oould  not  be  less  than  three  hundred  warrioiB,  and  ap- 
parently of  the  Crow  nati<m. 

Captain  Bonneville  was  extremely  uneasy  lest  tilts  over- 
powerii^  force  should  come  upon  him  in  some  place  where 
be  would  not  hare  the  means  of  fortifying  himself  promptly. 
He  now  moved  toward  Hane's  Fork,  another  tributary  of  the 
Colorado,  where  he  encamped,  and  remained  during  the  26th 
October.  Seeing^  a  lai^  cloud  of  smoke  to  the  south,  he  sup- 
posed it  to  arise  from  some  encampment  of  Shoshceues,  and 
sent  scouts  to  procure  information,  and  to  purchase  a  lodge. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  band  of  Shoshoniee,  but  with  them  were 
encamped  Fitzpatrick  and  bis  party  of  trappers.  That  active 
leader  had  an  eventful  stcoy  to  relate  of  his  fortunes  in  the 
country  of  the  Crows.  After  parting  with  Captain  Bonne- 
TiUe  on  the  banks  of  the  Bighorn,  he  made  for  the  west,  to 
trap  upon  Powder  and  Tongue  Bivers.  Be  had  between 
twenty  and  thirty  men  with  him,  and  about  one  hundred 
horses.  So  large  a  cavalcade  could  not  pass  through  the 
Crow  oonntiy  without  attracting  the  attentkxi  ot  its  free- 
bootii^  hordes.  A  large  band  of  Crows  were  sotm  on  t^eir 
traces,  and  came  up  with  them  on  the  5th  of  September,  just 
as  they  had  reached  Toi^ne  Biver.  The  Crow  chief  came 
forward  with  great  appearance  ot  friendship,  and  proposed 
to  Fitzpatrick  that  they  should  encamp  together.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  not  having  any  faith  in  Crows,  declined  the 
invitation,  and  pitched  his  camp  three  miles  off.  He  then 
rode  over  with  two  or  three  men,  to  vimt  the  Crow  chief,  by 
whom  he  was  received  with  great  apparent  cordiality.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  a  party  of  young  bravee,  who  consid- 
ered themselvee  absolved  by  his  distrust  from  all  scruples  of 
honor,  made  a  circuit  privately,  and  dashed  into  his  encamp- 
ment. Captain  Stewart,  who  had  remained  there  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Fitzpatrick,  b^iaved  with  great  spirit;  bnttheCrowa' 
were  too  nnmnKHu  and  active.    Th^  bad  got  poeseBeion  ot 
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ibiB  camp,  and  soon  made  booty  of  everything — oanying  off 
all  the  horses.  On  their  way  back  they  met  Fitzpatriok  re- 
turning to  his  camp ;  and  finished  their  exploit  by  rifling  and 
nearly  Btri{^ing  him. 

A  n^^tiation  took  plauo  between  the  plundered  white 
men  and  the  triomphant  Crows;  what  eloquence  and  man- 
agement  Fitzpatrick  made  use  of  we  do  not  know,  but  he 
succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  the  Crow  chieftain  to  return 
him  his  horses  and  many  of  his  traps,  tc^^ther  with  hia  rifles 
and  a  few  rounds  of  ammunition  for  each  man.  He  then 
set  out  with  all  speed  to  abandon  the  Crow  country,  before 
he  should  meet  with  any  fresh  disasters. 

After  his  departure,  the  consciences  of  some  of  the  most 
<a^odoz  Crows  pricked  them  sorely  for  having  suffered  such 
a  cavalcade  to  escape  out  of  their  hands.  Anxious  to  wipe 
off  so  foul  a  stigma  on  the  reputation  ot  the  Crow  nation, 
they  followed  on  his  trail,  nor  quit  hoverii^  about  him  on 
hia  march  until  they  had  stolen  a  number  of  his  beet  horses 
and  mules.  It  was,  doubtless,  this  same  band  which  came 
upon  the  lonely  trapper  on  the  Popo  Agie,  and  generously 
gave  him  an  old  buffalo  robe  in  exchange  for  his  rifle,  his 
traps,  and  fill  his  accouterments.  With  these  anecdotes  we 
sbaJl,  for  the  present,  take  our  leave  of  the  Crow  oomitry 
and  ito  vagabond  chivalry. 
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VENTURES— POORDETIL  INDIANS— TBIUMPH  OF  THE  BAN- 
NECKS — ^BLACKFRBI  POLICY   IN  WAR 

Cbossino  ao  elevated  ridge,  Captain  Bonneville  now 
oame  upon  Bear  Biver,  which,  from  its  source  to  ita  entrance 
into  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  describee  the  fi^^uie  of  a  horaeehoe. 
One  of  the  principal  headwaters  of  this  river,  although  sup- 
posed to  abound  with  beaver,  has  never  been  vdmted  by  the 
trapper;  rising  among  nigged  mountains,  and  being  barri- 
caded by  fetllen  pine  trees  and  b%mendous  precipices. 

Proceeding  down  this  river,  the  parfy  encamped,  on  the 
6th  of  Kovember,  at  the  outlet  of  a  lake  about  thirty  miles 
lon^,  and  from  two  to  three  miles  in  width,  completely  im- 
bedded in  low  ranges  of  mountains,  and  connected  with  Bear 
Biver  by  an  impassable  swamp.  It  is  called  the  Little  Lake, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  great  one  of  salt  water. 

On  tiie  10th  of  November,  Captain  Bonneville  visited  a 
place  in  the  ne^hborbood  which  is  quite  a  r^on  of  natural 
curiosities.  An  area  of  about  half  a  mile  square  presents  a 
level  surface  of  white  clay  or  fuller's  earth,  perfectly  spot- 
less, resembling  a  great  slab  of  Parian  marble,  or  a  sheet  of 
dazzling  snow.  The  effect  is  strikii^ly  beautiful  at  all  times; 
in  summer,  when  it  is  surrounded  with  verdure,  or  in  au- 
tunm,  yrbea  it  contrasts  its  bright  immaculate  surface  with 
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the  witiiered  hei-ba^.  Seen  from  a  distant  eminence,  ft 
then  ehin«e  like  a  mirror,  set  in  the  brown  landBoape. 
Aroimd  this  plain  are  olustered  numerons  springs  trf  varionB 
sizes  and  temperatozes.  One  of  them,  of  scalding  heat,  boila 
furiously  and  inoessantly,  rising  to  the  he^ht  of  two  or  three 
feet.  In  another  place  there  is  an  aperture  in  the  earth  from 
which  mshee  a  oolomn  ol  steam  that  tanDS  a  perpetual  eloud. 
The  ground  for  scnne  distance  around  sounds  hollow,  and 
startlee  the  solitary  trapper,  as  he  hears  the  tramp  of  his 
horse  giving  the  sound  of  a  muffled  drum.  He  pictures  to 
himself  a  mysterious  gulf  b^ow,  a  place  of  hidden  firee,  and 
gazee  round  him  with  awe  and  uneasiness. 

The  most  noted  curiosity,  however,  ai  this  singular  r^on 
is  the  Beer  Spring,  of  which  trappers  g^ve  wonderful  ac- 
counts. They  are  said  to  turn  aside  from  their  route  through 
the  country  to  drink  <^  its  waters,  witli  as  mnoh  e^;emeas 
as  the  Arab  seeks  some  famous  well  of  the  desert.  Captain 
Bonneville  describee  it  as  having  the  taste  of  beer.  His  men 
drank  it  with  avidity,  and  in  copious  draughts.  It  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  possess  any  medicinal  properties,  or  to  pro- 
duce any  peculiar  effects.  The  Indiana,  however,  refuse  to 
taste  it,  and  endeavor  to  persuade  the  white  men  from 
doing  so. 

We  have  beard  this  also  called  the  Soda  Spring,  and  de- 
scribed as  containing  iron  and  sulphur.  It  probably  poseeeses 
some  of  the  properties  of  the  Ballston  water. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  Captain  Bonneville  to  go 
in  quest  of  the  party  of  free  trappers,  detached  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Hodgkiss,  to  trap 
upon  the  headwaters  of  Salmon  River.  His  intention  was 
to  unite  them  with  the  party  with  which  he  was  at  present 
traveling,  that  all  might  go  into  quarters  together  for  the 
winter.  Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  November,  he  took  a 
temporary  leave  of  his  band,  appointing  a  rendezvous  on 
Snake  Biver,  and,  accompanied  1^  three  men,  set  oat  upon 
his  journey.  His  route  lay  aoroes  the  plain  of  the  Portneuf, 
a  tributary  stream  of  Snake  Biver,  called  after  an  imfortu- 
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nate  Canadian  trapper  murdered  by  the  Indians.  The  whole 
country  through  which  he  passed  bore  evidence  of  volcanic 
convulsions  and  conflagrations  in  the  olden  time.  Great 
masses  of  lava  lay  scattered  about  in  every  direction ;  the 
cr^s  and  cliffs  had  apparently  been  under  the  action  of  fire; 
the  rocks  in  some  places  seemed  to  have  been  in  a  state  of 
fusion;  the  plain  was  rent  and  split  with  deep  chasms  and 
gullies,  some  of  which  were  partly  filled  with  lava. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before  they  saw 
a  party  of  horsemen  galloping  full  tilt  toward  them.  They 
instantly  turned,  and  made  full  speed  for  the  covert  of  a 
woody  stream,  to  fortify  themselves  among  the  trees.  The 
Indians  came  to  a  halt,  and  one  of  them  came  forward  alone. 
He  reached  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  men  just  as  they 
were  dismounting  and  about  to  post  themaelves.  A  few 
w(»d8  dispelled  bH  nneasinees.  It  was  a  party  of  twenty- 
five  Banneck  Indians,  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  they  pro  ■ 
posed,  through  their  envoy,  that  both  parties,  should  encamp 
together,  and  bunt  the  bofFalo,  of  which  they  had  discovered 
several  la^j^  herds  bard  by.  Captain  Bonneville  cheerfully 
assented  to  their  proposition,  being  curious  to  see  their  man* 
ner  of  hunting. 

Both  parties  accordingly  encamped  tc^^tfaer  on  a  con- 
venient spot,  and  prepared  for  the  hunt.  The  Indiems  first 
posted  a  boy  on  a  small  bill  near  the  camp,  to  keep  a  lookout 
for  enemies.  The  "runners,"  then,  as  they  are  called, 
mounted  on  fleet  horses,  and  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
moved  slowly  and  cautiously  toward  the  buffalo,  keeping  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  s^ht,  in  hollows  and  ravines.  When 
within  a  proper  distance,  a  signal  was  given,  and  they  all 
opened  at  once  Uke  a  pack  of  hounds,  with  a  full  chorus  of 
yells,  dashing  into  the  midst  of  the  herds,  and  lanohing 
their  arrows  to  the  right  and  left.  The  plain  seemed  ab- 
solutely to  diake  imder  the  tramp  of  the  buffalo,  as  tb^ 
scoured  off.  The  cows  in  headlong  panic,  the  bulls  furious 
with  rage,  uttering  deep  roars,  and  occasionally  turning  with 
a  desperate  rush  upon  their  pursuers.     Nothing  could  sur- 
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paiB  the  spirit,  gntoe,  and  dexterity  with  which  the  IndiaiM 
managed  their  hotsee;  wheeling  and  oooning  among  tiie 
affrighted  hetd,  and  lanching  their  arrows  with  nneiring 
aim.  In  ibo  midst  of  the  apparent  confusion,  they  selected 
their  victinis  with  perfect  judgment,  generally  aiming  at 
the  fattest  of  the  cows,  the  flesh  of  the  bull  being  nearly 
wortlileBB  at  this  Beason  of  the  year.  In  a  few  minutes,  ea<^ 
of  the  hunters  held  crippled  three  or  four  oows.  A  single 
shot  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  animal,  cmoe 
maimed,  was  left  to  be  completely  dispatched  at  the  end  of 
the  chase.  Frequently  a  cow  was  killed  on  the  spot  by  a 
single  arrow.  In  one  instance,  Captain  Btmnerille  saw  an 
Indian  shoot  his  arrow  completely  through  the  body  of  a 
oow,  BO  that  it  struck  in  the  ground  beytmd.  The  bulls, 
however,  are  not  so  easily  killed  aa  the  cows,  and  always 
cost  the  hunter  several  arrows,  sometimes  nuking  battle 
upon  the  horses,  and  chasing  them  furiously,  though  severely 
wounded,  with  the  darts  still  sticking  in  their  flesh. 

The  grand  scamper  of  the  hunt  being  over,  the  Indians 
proceeded  to  dispatch  the  animals  that  had  been  disabled; 
then  cutting  up  the  carcasses,  they  returned  with  loads  d 
meat  to  the  camp,  where  the  choicest  [neces  were  soon  roast- 
ing before  large  fires,  and  a  hunters'  feast  succeeded ;  at 
which  Captain  BonnoTille  and  his  mea  were  qualified,  by 
in«vlous  fasting,  to  perform  their  parts  with  great  vigor. 

Some  men  are  said  to  wax  valorous  upon  a  full  stomach, 
and  such  seemed  to  be  the  case  with  the  Banneck  brare^ 
who,  in  proportim  as  they  crammed  themselves  with  buffalo  ' 
meat,  grew  stout  of  heart,  until,  the  supper  at  an  end,  th^ 
b^an  to  chant  war  songs,  settii^  forth  their  mighty  deeds, 
and  the  victories  they  had  gained  over  the  Blackfeet.  Warm- 
ing with  the  theme,  and  inflating  themselTea  with  their  own 
eul(^eB,  these  magnanimous  heroes  of  the  trencher  would 
start  up,  advance  a  short  distance  beyond  the  light  of  the 
fires,  and  apostrophize  most  vehemently  their  Blackfeet  ene* 
mies,  as  though  they  had  been  within  hearing.  Ru£9ing 
and  swelling,  and  snorting,  and  fHaippbig  their  breasta,  and 
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brandishing  their  arms,  they  woold  vociferate  all  their  ex- 
pIcHte;  reminding  the  Blackfeet  bow  they  had  drenched  their 
towns  in  tears  and  blood;  eunmerate  the  blows  they  bad 
inflicted,  the  warriors  they  had  slain,  the  scalps  they  had 
brought  off  in  triumph.  Then,  having  said  everything  that 
could  stir  a  man's  spleen  or  pique  his  valor,  they  would  dare 
tbeir  imt^v^iry  bearers,  now  that  the  Bannecks  were  few 
in  number,  to  oome  and  take  their  revenge — reoeiving  no 
reply  to  this  valorous  bravado,  they  would  conclude  by  all 
kinds  of  sneers  and  insults,  deriding  the  Blackfeet  for  das- 
tards and  poltroons,  that  dared  not  accept  their  challenge. 
Such  is  the  bind  of  swaggering  fmd  rodomontade  in  which 
the  **red  men"  are  prone  to  indulge  in  their  vaingloriooB 
moments;  for,  with  all  their  vaunted  taciturnity,  they  are 
vehemently  prone  at  times  to  become  eloquent  about  their 
exploits,  Eind  to  sound  their  own  trumpet. 

Having  vented  their  valor  in  this  fierce  effervescence, 
the  Banneck  braves  gradually  calmed  down,  lowered  their 
crests,  smoothed  their  ruffled  feathers,  and  betook  themselves 
to  sleep,  without  placii^  a  single  guard  over  their  camp,  so 
that,  had  the  Blackfeet  taken  them  at  their  word,  but  few 
of  these  braggart  heroes  might  have  survived  for  any  further 
boasting. 

On  the  following  morning,  Captfun  Bonneville  purchased 
a  supply  of  bufffdo  meat  from  his  braggadocio  friends;, who, 
with  all  their  vaporing,  were  in  fact  a  very  forlorn  horde, 
destitute  of  firearms,  and  of  almost  everything  that  ocmsti- 
tutes  riches  in  savage  life.  The  bargain  concluded,  tbe 
Bannecks  set  off  for  their  village,  which  was  situated,  they 
said,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Portneuf,  and  Captain  Bonneville 
and  l^fl  companions  shaped  their  course  toward  Snake  River. 

Arrived  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  he  found  it  rapid  and 
boisterous,  but  not  too  deep  to  be  forded.  In  traversing  it, 
however,  one  of  the  horsee  was  swept  suddenly  from  hia 
footing,  and  his  rider  was  flung  frtnn  the  saddle  into  the 
midst  of  the  stream.  Both  horse  and  horseman  were  axtri- 
oated  without  any  dam^e,  excepting  that  the  latter  was  ocm- 
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]detol7  drenched,  so  that  it  waa  neoMsary  to  Undle  a  flre  to 
dry  bhn.  While  they  were  thne  oconpied,  one  <rf  the  party, 
lotting  up,  pereeiTed  an  Indian  acont  cantioosly  reconooiteT- 
ing  them  from  tiie  enmrnit  ot  a  neighboring  hill.  The  XOf^ 
ment  he  fonnd  bime^  discovered,  he  disappeared  behind  the 
hill.  From  his  fartive  movemeaitB,  Captain  Btmnerille  sus- 
pected him  to  be  a  soont  fnsn  Hae  Blaokfeet  camp,  and  that 
be  had  gone  to  report  what  he  had  seen  to  his  compamons. 
It  would  not  do  to  loiter  in  snch  a  neighborhood,  bo  the 
kindling  of  the  fire  was  abandtmed,  the  drenched  horseman 
monnted  in  dripping  condition,  and  the  little  band  piished 
forward  directly  into  the  plain,  going  at  a  smart  pace,  nntil 
tliey  had  gained  a  considerable  distance  from  the  [daoe  of 
Bnjq>oaed  danger.  Here  encamping  for  the  night,  in  the 
midst  of  abtmdance  of  Bage^  or  wtM-mwood,  which  aff<»^ed 
fodder  for  their,  horeee,  they  kindled  a  huge  fire  for  the 
bwiefit  of  tiieir  damp  oomrade,  and  then  proceeded  to  pre- 
pare a  sumptuous  supper  4^  bnffalo  hamps  and  ribs,  and 
oflter  chtHce  bits,  which  they  had  brought  with  tbem.  Alter 
a  hearty  repast,  relished  witii  an  appetite  unknown  to  city 
efncune,  they  stretched  tttemselves  upon  tiieir  couches  of 
^ins,  and,  under  the  starry  caiK^y  <^  heaven,  enjoyed  the 
BODnd  and  sweet  sleep  of  hardy  and  well-fed  mountaineers. 

They  continued  on  their  journey  for  eereral  days,  without 
any  incident  WOTthy  of  notice,  and  on  the  l&th  of  November 
came  upMi  traces  of  the  party  of  which  they  were  in  search ; 
snch  as  bnmed'  patches  of  prairie,  and  deserted  camping 
gronnds.  AH  these  were  carefully  examined,  to  discover  by 
their  freshness  or  antiquity  the  probable  time  that  the  trap- 
pers had  left  them ;  at  length,  after  much  wandering  and 
inveBtigating,  they  came  uprai  the  regular  trail  of  the  hunt- 
ing party,  which  led  into  the  mountains,  and  following  it  up 
briskly,  came  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  SOth 
upon  the  encampment  of  Hodgkiss  and  his  band  of  free  trap- 
pers, in  %e  bosom  of  a  TrtnnTifaiTn  valley. 

It  wHI  be  rectdlected  that  these  free  tra|qtera,  who  wer» 
masters  of  tlmnsdves  and  tbeir  movements,  had  refosed  to 
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aooompany  Captain  Bonneville  back  to  Green  Biver  fn  ths 
preoeding  month  of  July,  preferring  to  trap  about  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Salmon  Biver,  where  they  expected  to  find 
plMity  of  bearer,  and  a  leBS  dangerous  neighborhood.  Their 
hunt  had  not  been  very  successful.  They  had  penetrated  the 
great  range  of  mountains  among  which  scone  of  the  upper 
branches  of  Salmon  Biver  take  their  rise,  but  had  become  so 
entangled  among  immense  and  almost  impassable  barrioades 
of  fallen  pines,  and  so  impeded  by  tremendous  precipices, 
that  a  great  part  c£  their  seastm  had  been  wasted  among  these 
mountains.  At  one  time  they  bad  made  their  way  through 
them  and  reached  the  Boisee  River;  but  meetii^  with  a 
band  of  Banneck  Indians,  from  whom  they  apprehended 
hostilities,  diey  had  again  taken  shelter  among  Uie  moun- 
tains, where  they  were  found  by  Captain  Bonneville.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  their  encampment,  the  captain  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  family  of  those  wanderers  of 
the  mountains,  emphatically  called  "les  dignes  de  pitie," 
or  Foordevil  Indians.  These,  however,  appear  to  have  for- 
feited the  title,  for  they  had  with  them  a  fine  lot  of  skios 
of  beaver,  elk,  deer  and  mountain  sheep.  These  Captain 
Bonneville  purchased  from  them  at  a  fair  valuation,  and  sent 
them  off  astonished  at  their  own  wealth,  emd  no  doubt  ob- 
jects of  envy  to  all  their  pitiful  tribe. 

Beii%  now  re-enforoed  by  Hodgkiss  and  his  band  of  free 
trappers.  Captain  Bonneville  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  the 
united  parties,  and  set  out  to  rejoin  those  he  had  recently 
left  at  the  Beer  Spring,  that  they  might  all  go  into  winto: 
quarters  on  Snake  River.  On  his  route,  he  encountered 
many  heavy  falls  of  snow,  which  melted  almost  imme- 
diately, so  as  not  to  impede  his  march,  and  on  the  1th  of 
December  be  found  his  other  party  encamped  at  the  very 
place  where  he  had  partaken  in  the  buffalo  hunt  with  the 


That  br^^^art  horde  was  encamped  but  about  three  miles 
off,  and  were  just  then  in  high  glee  and  festivity,  and  more 
BWB^iering  than  ever,  celebrating  a  prodigious  victory.    It 
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uppeared  that  a  party  of  their  braves,  being  ont  <ai  a  faontit^ 
ezcoTsion,  dieoDTered  a  band  of  Blackfeet  moving,  as  thej 
tboDght,  to  sarpriee  their  htmtiug  camp.  The  Bazmeoloi 
immediately  posted  themselves  on  each  side  of  a  dark  ravine 
through  which  the  enemy  must  pass,  and,  just  as  they  were 
entangled  in  the  midst  of  it,  attacked  them  with  great  fury. 
The  Blackfeet,  struck  with  sudden  panic,  threw  off  their 
buffalo  robes  and  fled,  leaving  one  of  their  warriors  dead  oa 
the  spot.  The  victors  eagerly  gathered  up  the  spoils;  but 
their  greatest  prize  was  the  scalp  of  the  Blackfoot  brave. 
This  they  bore  off  in  triumph  to  the  vill^;e,  where  it  had 
ever  since  been  an  object  of  the  greatest  exultation  and  re- 
joicing. It  had  been  elevated  upon  a  pole  in  the  center  of 
ihe  village,  where  the  warriors  had  celebrated  the  scalp 
dance  round  it,  with  war  feasts,  war  scmgs,  and  warlil» 
harangues.  It  had  then  been  given  ap  to  the  wcnnen  and 
boys,  who  had  paraded  itap  and  down  the  village  with 
ahonts  and  chants  and  antic  dances;  occasionally  saluting 
H  with  all  kinds  ot  taunts,  inveotiveB,  and  levilings. 

The  Blackfeet,  in  this  affair,  do  not  appear  to  have  acted 
up  to  the  character  which  has  rendered  titsm  objects  of  such 
terror.  Indeed,  their  conduct  in  war,  to  the  inezperi^ioed 
observer,  is  fall  of  inconsiBtenciee;  at  one  time  they  are  head- 
long in  courage,  and  heedless  of  danger;  at  another  time 
cautious  almost  to  cowardice.  To  understand  these  apparent 
incongruities,  one  must  know  their  principles  of  warfare.  A 
war  party,  however  triumphant,  if  they  lose  a  warrior  in  the 
fight,  bring  back  a  cause  of  mooming  to  their  people,  which 
ossts  a  shade  over  the  glory  of  their  achievement.  Hence, 
the  Indian  is  often  less  fierce  and  reckless  in  general  battle 
than  he  is  in  a  private  brawl ;  and  the  chiefs  are  checked  in 
th«r  boldest  undertakings  by  the  fear  of  sacrificing  their 
vnuriors. 

.'  This  peculiarity  is  not  oonfined  to  the  Blackfeet,  Among 
tiie  Osagee,  says  Captain  Bonneville,  when  a  warrior  falls  in 
battle,  his  comrades,  though  they  have  foi^ht  with  consum- 
mate valor  and  won  a  glorioos  viotory,  will  leave  thedr  arms 
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upon  the  field  of  battle,  and,  retaming  home  with  dejected 
countenances,  will  halt  without  the  encampment,  and  watt 
until  the  relatives  of  the  slain  come  forth  and  invite  them  to 
mingle  again  with  their  people. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-NINE 

WINTBB  CAMP  AT  THE  PORTNECP — PINB  SPRINGS — THB  BAK- 
NECK  INDIANS— THEIR  HONESTY— CAPTAIN  BONNBVILia 
FREPABBS  FOB  AH  EXPEDITION — CHRISTMAS — THB  AHBB- 
ICAN  FALLS — WILD  8CBNBBY— FISHING  FALLS— SNAKE 
IHDIAN8— 6CBNEBT  ON  THE  BBUNKAU— VIEW  OF  V01<- 
CANIC  COUNTRY  FROM  A  MOUNT AXN —POWDER  BIVBK— 
8HOSHOEOES,  OR  ROOT  DIOOERS— THEIR  CHABACTEB, 
HABITS,    HABITATtONB,  DOGS — VANITY  AT  ITS  LAST  SHIFT 

In  eErtablishii^  his  winter  camp  near  the  Portneuf ,  Cap> 
tain  Bonneville  had  drawn  oS  to  some  little  distance  from 
hia  Banneck  friends,  to  avoid  all  annoyance  from  their  in- 
timacy or  intmraons.  In  so  doing,  however,  he  bad  been 
obliged  to  tEike  np  his  qnartere  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
flat  land,  where  be  was  encompassed  with  ice  and  snow,  and 
had  nothii^  better  for  his  horses  to  subsist  on  than  worm- 
wood. The  Bannecks,  oa  the  ccoitrary,  were  encamped 
among  fine  springs  of  water,  where  there  was  grass  in 
eibnndance.  Some  of  these  springs  gush  out  of  the  earth  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  turn  a  mill;  and  furnish  beautiful 
streams,  clear  as  crystal,  and  full  of  trout  of  a  large  size, 
which  may  be  seen  darting  about  the  transparent  water. 

Winter  now  set  in  regularly.  The  snow  had  fallen  fr&- 
quoitly,  and  in  large  quantities,  and  covered  the  ground 
to  the  depth  oi  a  foot;  and  the  continned  coldneaa  of  the 
weather  prev«ited  any  thaw. 

By  d^reea,  a  distrust  which  at  first  subosted  between 
tin  Indians  and  the  trappers  subsided,  ^nd  gave  way  to 
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mntual  oonfideooe  and  good-wiU.  A  few  presents  oonnnoed 
the  chiefs  that  the  white  men  were  their  friends;  nor  were 
the  white  men  wanting  in  proofs  of  the  honesty  and  good 
fitith  of  their  sav^^  neighbors.  Occasionally,  the  deep  snow 
and  the  went  of  fodder  obliged  them  to  turn  their  weakest 
faorara  out  to  roam  in  quest  of  sustenance.  If  they  at  any 
time  strayed  to  the  camp  of  the  Baimecks,  they  were  imme- 
diately brought  back.  It  most  be  confessed,  however,  that 
if  the  stray  horse  happMied,  by  any  chance,  to  be  in  vigorous 
plight  and  good  condition,  though  he  was  equally  sure  to  be 
returned  by  the  honest  Bannecks,  yet  it  was  always  after 
the  lapse  of  several  days,  and  in  a  very  gaunt  and  jaded 
state;  and  always  with  the  rem^k  that  they  had  found  him 
s  long  way  off.  The  uncharitable  were  apt  to  surmise  that 
he  had,  in  the  interim,  been  well  used  up  in  a  buffalo  hunt ; 
bat  those  acxmstomed  to  Indian  morality  in  the  matter  of 
horseflesh  couBidered  it  a  singular  evidence  of  honesty  that 
he  should  be  brought  back  at  all. 

Being  convinced,  therefore,  from  these,  and  other  oiroum- 
Btancee,  that  his  people  were  encamped  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  tribe  as  honest  as  they  were  valiant,  and  satisfied  that 
they  would  pass  their  winter  unmolested,  Captain  Bonneville 
prepared  for  a  reoonnoitering  expedition  of  great  extent  and 
peril.  This  was,  to  penetrate  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  establish- 
mente  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  and  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  oonntry  and  the  Indian  tribes;  it  being 
one  part  of  his  scheme  to  establish  a  trading-post  somewhere 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  ao  as  to  peirticipate  in  the 
trade  lost  to  the  United  Stetee  by  the  capture  of  Astoria. 
This  expedition  would,  of  course,  take  him  through  the 
Snake  Biver  country,  and  across  the  Blue  Mountains,  the 
scenes  of  so  much  hardship  and  disaster  to  Hunt  and  Crooks, 
and  their  Astorian  bands,  who  first  explored  it,  and  he  would 
have  to  pass  through  it  in  the  same  frightful  season,  the 
depth  of  winter. 

The  idea  of  risk  and  hardship,  however,  only  served  to 
stimulate  the  adventurous  Binrit  al  the  captain.     He  chose 
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tbree  oompanions  for  hie  journey,  pnt  up  a  small  stock  at 
neoeesaiies  in  the  most  portable  form,  and  selected  five 
horses  and  mnlee  for  themfielveB  and  their  ba^age.  He 
proposed  to  rejoin  his  band  in  the  early  part  of  March,  at  the 
winter  encampment  near  the  Portneuf .  All  th^te  arrange- 
ments beii^  completed,  he  monnted  his  hoTBe  on  Chrigtmss 
morning,  and  set  off  with  his  three  comrades.  They  halted 
a  little  beyond  the  Banneck  camp,  and  made  their  Christmas 
dinner,  which,  if  not  a  very  merry,  waa  a  very  hearty  one, 
after  which  they  resumed  their  journey. 

They  were  obliged  to  travel  slowly,  to  spare  their  horses; 
for  the  snow  had  increased  in  depth  to  eighteen  inches;  and 
though  somewhat  packed  and  frozen,  was  not  euGScie&tly  so 
to  yield  firm  footing.  Their  ronte  lay  to  the  west,  down 
along  the  left  side  of  Snake  Biver,  and  tbey  were  several 
days  in  reaching  the  first,  or  American  Falk,  The  banks 
of  the  river,  for  a  considerable  distance  both  above  and  below 
the  falls,  have  a  volcanic  character;  masses  of  basaltic  rock 
are  piled  one  upon  another;  the  water  makes  its  way  through 
their  broken  chasms,  bcaling  through  narrow  channels,  or 
pitching  in  beautiful  cascades  over  ridges  of  basaltic  columns. 

Beyond  these  falls,  they  came  to  a  picturesque,  bnt  in> 
considerable  stream,  called  the  Cassid.  It  runs  through  a 
level  valley,  about  four  milee  wide,  where  the  soil  is  good; 
bat  the  prevalent  coldness  and  dryness  of  the  climate  is  un- 
favorable to  vegetation.  Near  to  this  stream  there  is  a  small 
mountain  of  mica  edate,  including  garnets.  Qranite,  in 
small  blocks,  is  likewise  seen  in  this  neighborhood,  and  white 
sandstone.  From  this  river,  the  travelers  had  a  prospect  ot 
the  snowy  heights  of  the  Salmon  River  Mountains  to  the 
north;  the  nearest  at  least  fifty  miles  distant. 

In  porsuing  his  course  westward,  Captain  Bonneville 
generally  kept  several  miles  from  Snetke  Biver,  crossing  the 
heads  of  its  tributary  streams;  though  he  often  found  Um 
open  country  so  encumbered  by  volcanic  rocks  as  to  rend^ 
traveling  extremely  difficult.  Whenever  be  apt^oached 
Snake  River,  he  found  it  miming  throi^fh  a  broad  chasm. 
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-with  Bleep,  perpendicular  mdes  of  basaltic  rock.  After  ser- 
eial  days'  travel  across  a  level  plain,  he  came  to  a  part  of 
the  river  which  filled  him  with  astonishment  and  admiratitoi. 
Ajb  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  river  was  walled  in  by 
perpendicular  cliffs  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  beetling 
like  dark  and  gloomy  battlements,  while  blocks  and  frag- 
ments lay  in  masses  at  their  feet,  in  the  midst  of  the  boiling 
and  whirling  current.  Just  above,  the  whole  stream  pitched 
in  one  cascade  above  forty  feet  in  height,  with  a  thundering 
Bound,  casting  up  a  volume  of  Bpray  that  hung  in  the  air  Uke 
a  silver  mist.  These  are  called  by  some  the  Fishing  Falls, 
as  the  salmon  are  taken  here  in  inm[iense  quantitieB.  They 
caimot  get  by  these  falls. 

After  encamping  at  this  place  all  night.  Captain  Bonne- 
ville, at  sunrise,  descended  with  his  party  throt^h  a  narrow 
ravine,  or  rather  crevice,  in  the  vast  wall  of  basaltic  rock 
which  bordered  the  river;  this  being  the  only  mode,  for 
many  miles,  of  getting  to  the  margin  of  the  stream. 

The  snow  lay  in  a  thin  crust  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
BO  that  their  traveling  was  mnch  more  easy  than  it  had  been 
hitherto.  There  were  foot  tracks,  also,  made  by  the  natives^ 
which  greatly  facilitated  their  prioress.  Occasionally,  they 
met  the  inhabitants  of  this  wild  region ;  a  timid  race,  and 
but  scantily  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Their 
dress  consisted  of  a  mantle  about  four  feet  square,  formed  of 
strips  of  rabbit  skins  sewed  together;  this  they  hui^  over 
their  shoulders,  in  the  ordinary  Indian  mode  of  wearing  the 
blanket.  Their  weapons  were  bows  and  arrows;  the  latter 
tipped  with  obsidian,  which  abounds  in  the  ne^hborhood. 
Their  hute  were  shaped  like  hay-stacks,  and  constructed  of 
branches  of  willow  covered  with  long  grass,  so  as  to  be  warm 
and  comfortable.  Occasionally,  they  were  surrounded  by 
small  inclosures  of  wormwood,  about  three  feet  high,  which 
gave  them  a  cottage-like  appearance.  Three  or  four  of  these 
tenements  were  occasionally  grouped  together  in  some  wild 
and  striking  situation,  and  had  a  picturesque  effect.  Some- 
timee  they  were  in  sufSoient  number  to  form  a  small  hamlet. 
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From  tfaeee  people  Oaptain  BonneTille's  'ptaty  frequently  por- 
ohaaed  salmon,  dried  in  an  admirable  manner,  as  were  Un- 
wise the  roea.  Tbia  eeemed  to  be  their  prime  article  <^  food ; 
bnt  they  were  extremely  anxious  to  get  buffalo  meat  in 
exchange. 

The  high  walls  and  rocks,  within  which  the  travelers  had 
been  so  long  inclosed,  now  occEisionaUy  presented  openings, 
through  which  they  were  enabled  to  asoend  to  the  plain,  and 
to  cut  off  considerable  bends  of  the  river. 

Throi^hont  the  whole  extent  of  this  vast  and  singular 
chasm,  the  scenery  of  the  river  is  said  to  be  of  the  most  wild 
and  romantio  character.  The  rocks  present  every  variety 
of  masses  and  grouping.  Numerous  small  streams  come 
rushing  and  boiling  Utrough  narrow  clefts  and  ravines;  one 
of  a  considerable  size  issued  from  the  face  of  a  precipice, 
within  twenty-five  feet  of  its  summit;  and  after  running  in 
nearly  a  horizontal  line  for  about  one  hundred  feet,  fell,  by 
numerous  small  cascades,  to  the  rocky  bank  of  the  river. 

In  ite  career  through  this  vast  and  singular  defile,  Snake 
River  is  upward  of  three  hundred  yards  wide,  and  as  clear 
as  spring  water.  Sometimes  it  steals  along  with  a  tranquil 
and  noiseless  course ;  at  other  tim^,  for  miles  and  miles,  it 
dashes  on  in  a  thousand  rapids,  wild  and  beautiful  to  the 
eye,   and  lullit^  the  ear  with  the  soft  tumult  of  plaahing 


Many  of  the  tributary  streams  of  Snake  River  rival  it 
in  the  wildness  and  picturesqueness  of  their  scenery.  That 
called  the  Bruneau  is  particularly  cited.  It  runs  through  a 
tremendous  chasm,  rather  than  a  valley,  extending  upward 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  You  come  upon  it  cm  a  sad- 
den,  in  traversing  a  level  plain.  It  seems  as  if  you  could 
throw  a  stone  across  from  cliff  to  cliff;  yet  the  valley  is  near 
two  thousand  feet  deep ;  so  that  the  river  looks  like  an  incon- 
siderable stream.  Basaltic  Todka  rise  perpendicularly,  so  that 
it  is  impos»hle  to  get  from  the  plain  to  the  water,  or  frcnn 
the  river  margin  to  the  plain.  The  ourrent  is  bright  and 
limpid.     Hot  e^ringB  are  found  mi  the  borders  ot  Hm  nver. 
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One  bnnte  out  of  the  cliffs  forty  feet  above  the  river  in  a 
stream  enfficiect  to  tarn  a  mill,  and  sends  ap  a  doad  of  vapor. 

We  find  a  oharacteristic  picture  of  this  volcanio  re^on  <^ 
monntainB  and  streams,  fanushed  by  the  jonmal  ^  Mr. 
Wyeth,  which  lies  before  as;  who  ascended  apeak  in  the 
neighborhood  we  are  deeoribing.  From  this  gummit,  the 
country,  he  says,  appears  an  indescribable  chaos;  the  ttyps 
of  the  hills  exhibit  the  same  strata  as  for  as  the  eye  can  reach ; 
and  appear  to  have  once  formed  the  level  of  the  oountry ;  and 
the  valleys  to  be  formed  by  the  nnking  of  the  earth  rather 
than  the  rising  ctf  the  hills.  Throt^h  the  deep  cracks  and 
chasms  thus  formed,  the  rivers  and  brookB  make  their  way, 
which  renders  it  difficult  to  follow  them.  All  these  basaltia 
channels  are  called  cut  rooks  by  the  trappers.  Many  of  the 
mountain  streams  dmppear  in  the  plaint;  either  absorbed 
by  their  thiraty  soil,  and  by  the  porous  surface  of  the  lava, 
or  swallowed  up  in  golfs  and  chasms. 

On  the  1 2th  of  January  { 1 834)  Captain  Bonneville  reached 
Powder  River;  much  the  largest  stream  that  be  had  seen 
since  leaving  the  Portneuf .  He  struck  it  about  three  miles 
above  its  entrance  into  Snake  River.  Here  he  found  himself 
above  the  lower  narrows  and  defiles  of  the  latter  river,  and 
in  an  open  and  level  country.  The  natives  now  made  tbsAr 
appearance  in  considerable  numbers,  and  evinced  the  most 
insatiable  cariosity  respecting  the  white  men ;  sitting  in  groups 
for  hours  together,  exposed  to  the  bleakest  winds,  merely  for 
the  pleasure  of  gazing  upon  the  strangers  and  watching  every 
movement.  These  are  of  that  branch  of  the  great  Snake  tribe 
called  Bhoshokoee,  or  Boot  Dig^rs,  from  their  subsinting,  in 
a  great  measure,  on  the  roots  of  the  earth ;  though  tbey  like- 
wise take  fish  in  great  quantities,  and  hunt  in  a  small  way. 
They  are,  in  genereil,  very  poor ;  destitute  of  most  of  the 
otonforts  of  life,  and  extremely  indolent;  but  a  mild,  inoffen- 
nve  race.  They  differ,  in  many  respeots,  fr(»n  the  other 
branch  of  the  Snake  tribe,  the  Shoehoniee;  who  poeeees 
horses,  are  more  roving  and  adventurous,  and  huat  the 
buffalo. 

••*J— Vol.  XI. 
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On  the  followiog  day,  as  Captain  Bonneville  approached 
the  mouth  of  Powder  River,  he  discovered  at  least  a  hundred 
families  of  these  Diggers,  as  thej  are  familiarly  called,  as- 
semhled  in  one  place.  The  women  and  children  kept  at  a 
distance,  perched  among  the  rocks  and  cliffs ;  their  eager  ca- 
riosity being  somewhat  dashed  with  fear.  From  their  ele- 
vated poets  they  scrutinized  the  strangers  with  the  most  in- 
tense eamestnees;  regarding  them  with  almost  as  much  awe 
as  if  they  had  been  beings  of  a  supernatural  order. 

The  men,  however,  were  by  no  means  so  shy  and  reserved; 
but  importuned  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  companions  ex- 
cessively by  their  curiosity.  Nothing  escaped  their  notioe; 
and  anything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  underwent  the 
most  minute  examination.  To  get  rid  of  such  inquisitive 
neighbors,  the  travelers  kept  on  for  a  considerable  distance 
before  they  encamped  for  the  night. 

The  country  hereabout  was  generally  level  and  sandy; 
producing  very  little  grass,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sage  or  wormwood.  The  plains  were  diversified  by  isolated 
hills,  all  cut  off,  as  it  were,  about  the  same  height,  so  as  to 
have  tabular  summits.  In  this  they  resembled  the  isolated 
hills  of  the  great  prairies  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  espe- 
cially those  found  on  the  plains  of  the  Arkansas. 

The  high  precipices  which  had  hitherto  walled  in  the 
channel  of  Sas^e  River  had  now  disappeared ;  and  the  banks 
were  of  the  ordinary  height.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
great  valleys  ur  plains  through  which  the  Snake  River  wound 
its  course  were  generally  of  great  breadth,  extending  on  each 
side  from  thirty  to  forty  miles ;  where  the  view  was  bounded 
by  unbroken  ridges  of  mountains. 

The  travelers  found  but  little  snow  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Powder  River,  though  the  weather  continued  intensely 
cold.  They  learned  a  lesson,  however,  from  their  forlorn 
friends,  the  Root  Diggers,  which  they  subsequently  found  of 
great  service  in  their  wintry  wanderings.  They  frequently 
observed  them  to  be  furnished  with  long  ropes,  twisted  from 
the  bark  of  the  wormwood.     This  they  used  as  a  slow  match. 
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ewTying  H  alwajB  lighted.  'Whenever  tbe^  wished  io  warm 
tttentarives,  tiiey  would  gather  together  a  little  dry  worm- 
wood, apply  the  match,  and  in  an  instant  produce  a  cheering 
blace. 

Captain  BonneTille  give*  a  cheerksa  account  ol  a  village 
of  these  Diggers,  which  he  saw  in  crossing  the  plain  below 
Powder  River,  "They  live,"  says  he,  "without  any  farther 
pToteoti<»i  from  ttie  inclemency  of  the  season  than  a  sort  of 
break-weather,  about  three  feet  high,  composed  of  sage  (or 
wmnwood),  and  erected  around  them  in  the  shape  ot  a  half 
moon.**  Whenever  he  met  with  them,  however,  tiiey  had 
always  a  large  suite  of  half -starved  dogs;  for  these  nnimals, 
in  savage  as  w^  as  in  civiUsed  life,  seem  to  be  the  ooncomi- 
tante  of  beggary. 

These  doge,  it  must  be  allowed,  were  of  more  use  than 
the  beggarly  cuib  of  eitiee.  The  Indian  ciuldren  used  them 
in  himting  the  small  game  of  the  noighbt^ood,  such  as  rab> 
bits  and  prairie  dogs;  in  which  mongrel  kind  of  ohaee  they 
acquitted  titemselvee  with  stmie  credit. 

Sometimes  the  Diggeis  aspire  to  a  nobler  game,  and  soo- 
ceed  in  entrappii^  the  antelope,  the  fleetest  animal  of  the 
prairies.  The  process  by  which  this  is  effected  is  somewhat 
singular.  When  the  snow  has  disappeared,  says  Captain 
Bonneville,  and  the  ground  become  soft,  tiie  women  go  into 
the  thickest  fields  of  wormwood,  and  pulling  it  up  in  great 
qnantitiee,  cODstruct  with  it  a  hedge  about  three  feet  high, 
inclosing  about  a  hundred  acres.  A  rangle  opening  is  left 
for  the  admission  o£  the  game.  This  done,  the  wtnnen  oon* 
oeal  themselves  behind  the  wormwood,  and  wait  patiently 
for  the  coming  of  the  antelopes;  which  sometimes  enter  this 
qwcious  trap  in  considerable  numbers.  As  soon  as  they  are 
in,  the  women  give  the  signal,  and  the  men  hasten  to  play 
their  part.  But  one  of  them  enters  ibo  pen  at  a  time;  and, 
after  chasing  the  terrified  ftnimftW  roond  the  incloeure,  is  re- 
lieved by  one  of  his  companions.  In  this  way  Quo  hnnters 
take  tiuor  turns,  relieving  eat^  oAer,  and  keeping  up  a  ccRi- 
tinned  pursuit  l^r^yBtWtthoatfat^oe  to  themaelves.    The 
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poor  antelopea,  in  the  end,  are  so  wearied  down  that  the  wh<da 
party  of  men  enter  and  dispatch  them  with  clube;  not  o&e 
escaping  that  has  entered  the  indoBore.  The  most  curioag 
ciruumstanoe  in  this  chase  is  that  an  animal  so  fleet  and  agile 
as  the  antelope,  and  straining  for  its  life,  should  range  round 
and  round  this  fated  inoloeure  without  attempting  to  overleap 
the  low  barrier  which  surrounds  it.  Such,  however,  is  said 
to  be  the  fact;  and  such  their  only  mode  of  hunting  the  an- 
telope. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  all  comfort  and  conven- 
ience in  their  habitations,  and  the  general  squalidness  of  their 
appearance,  the  Shoehokoee  do  not  appear  to  be  destitute  of 
ingenuity.  They  manufacture  good  ropes,  and  even  a  toler- 
ably fine  thread,  from  a  sort  of  weed  found  in  their  neigh- 
borhood; and  construct  bowls  and  jugs  out  of  a  kind  of 
basket-work  formed  from  small  strips  of  wood  plaited;  these, 
by  the  aid  of  a  little  wax,  they  render  perfectly  water-tight. 
Besides  the  roots,  on  which  they  mainly  depend  for  subsist- 
ence, they  collect  great  quantities  of  seed  of  various  kinds, 
beaten  with  one  hand  out  of  the  tops  of  the  plants  into  wooden 
bowls  held  for  that  purpose.  The  seed  thus  collected  ia  win- 
nowed and  parched,  and  ground  between  two  stones  into  a 
kind  of  meal  or  flour ;  which,  when  mixed  with  water,  forms 
a  very  palatable  paste  or  gruel. 

Some  of  these  people,  more  provident  and  industriouB  than 
the  rest,  lay  up  a  stook  of  dried  salmon  and  other  flsh  for  win- 
ter; with  these  they  were  ready  to  traffic  with  the  travelers 
for  any  objects  of  utilify  in  Indian  life ;  giving  a  lai^  quantity 
in  exchange  for  an  awl,  a  knife,  or  a  fiah-hook.  Others  were 
in  the  most  abject  state  of  want  and  starvation ;  and  would 
even  gather  up  the  fish-bones  which  the  travelers  threw  away 
after  a  repast,  warm  them  over  again  at  the  flre,  and  pick 
them  with  the  greatest  avidity. 

The  further  Captain  Bonneville  advanced  into  the  coun- 
try of  these  Boot  Diggers  the  more  evidence  he  perceived  of 
their  rude  and  forlorn  couditioa.  "They  were  destitute," 
says  he,  "of  the  ueoeBsary  covering  to  protect  them  from  the 
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weather;  and  seemed  to  be  in  the  most  nnBophistioaied  Igno* 
vanee  of  any  other  propneby  or  advantage  m  the  dm  of  oloth* 
in^.  One  tjd  dame  had  absolutely  notUi^  on  her  penon  bat 
a  thread  ronnd  her  neck,  frcHn  which  waa  pendent  a  ■otitaiT' 
head.** 

"What  stage  d  homan  deetitation,  however,  is  too  deeti- 
tate  for  vanity  I  Though  these  naked  and  f<sk>m>locAdng 
beings  had  neither  toilet  to  arrange,  nor  beauty  to  contem- 
idate,  their  greatest  passion  was  for  a  mirror.  It  was  a 
"great  medicine,"  in  their  eyes.  The  right  of  <Hie  was  snffl- 
eient,  at  any  time,  to  throw  tibem  faito  a  paroxysm  ot  eager- 
ness and  delight;  and  they  were  ready  to  give  anything  they 
had  for  the  smallest  fragment  in  which  they  might  behold 
their  squalid  features.  With  this  cdmple  instance  of  vanity, 
in  its  primitivd  but  vigoroiis  state,  we  tJiall  cloae  our  remarkE 
OB  the  Root  Diggers. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY 

mtl'ERl.TURB  or  THB  CLniATB — BOOT  DIQQBBS  OIT  HOBSB* 
BACK — AN  INDIAN  OVIDB — ^HOUNTAIS  PB08PBCTS  —  THB 
GRAND  BOND— DIPFICULTIKS  ON  BNAKB  RIVEB— A  flCEAM- 
BLB  OVBB  THB  BLUB  MOUNTAINS  —  8UFFBRINGB  PBOK 
BUNOBB— PROSPECT  OB*  THB  IHUAHAH  TALLBT  —  THB 
BXHAUSTBD  TBAVBLBB 

Thb  temperature  of  the  K^xsta  west  oi  the  Rocky  Moon- 
tains  is  much  milder  than  in  the  same  latitudes  on  the  Atlan- 
tic side ;  the  upper  plains,  however,  which  lie  at  a  distanoe 
from  the  seacoast,  are  subject  in  winter  to  considerable  vicia- 
siiade;  being  travemed  by  lofty"fiierras,"orownedwi11i  pei^ 
petual  snow,  which  often  produce  flaws  and  streaks  of  intenee 
ocdd.  This  was  experienced  by  Captain  Bonneville  and  bis 
companicxiB  in  their  progress  westward.  At  the  time  when 
they  left  the  Bannecks,  ^lake  Bivm  was  froKen  hard;  as  they 
proceeded,  the  ice  beeanie  broken  and  floating;  it  gradually 
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disappeared,  and  the  weather  became  warm  and  pleasant,  as 
tbejr  approached  a  tributaiy  stream  called  the  Little  Wyer; 
and  the  soilt  which  was  generally  of  a  watery  clay,  with  oo- 
casional  Interrala  of  sand,  was  soft  to  the  tread  erf  the  borsee. 
After  a  time,  however,  the  mountains  approached  and  flanked 
the  river,  the  snow  lay  deep  m  the  valleys,  and  the  current 
was  once  more  ioebonnd. 

Here  tbey  were  visited  by  a  party  of  Root  Dig^rs,  who 
were  apparently  rising  in  the  world,  for  they  had  "a  horse 
to  ride  and  weapon  to  wear,"  and  were  altogether  better  clad 
and  equipped  than  any  of  the  tribe  that  Captain  Bomieville 
had  met  with.  They  were  just  from  the  plain  of  Boieee 
River,  where  they  had  left  &  number  of  their  tribe,  all  as 
well  provided  as  tbemselvee,  having  guns,  horses,  and  com- 
fortable clothing.  All  these  they  obtained  from  the  Lower 
Nez  Percee,  with  whom  they  were  in  habits  of  frequent 
traffic.  They  appeared  to  have  imbibed  from  that  tribe  their 
noncombative  principles,  beii^;  mild  and  inoffensive  in  their 
manners.  Like  them,  also,  they  had  something  of  religious 
feelings;  for  Captain  Bonneville  observed  that  before  eating 
they  washed  their  hands  and  made  a  short  prayer;  which  be 
nnderstood  was  their  invariable  custom.  From  these  Indians 
he  obtained  a  ccmsiderable  supply  of  fish,  and  an  excellent 
and  well-conditioned  horse,  to  replace  one  which  had  be- 
come too  weak  for  the  journey. 

The  travelers  now  moved  forward  with  renovated  spirits; 
the  snow,  it  is  true,  lay  deeper  and  deeper  as  they  advanced, 
but  they  trudged  on  menily,  considering  themselves  well 
provided  for  the  journey,  which  could  not  be  of  much  letter 
dnraticHi. 

They  had  intended  to  proceed  up  the  banks  of  Qun  Creek, 
a  stream  which  flows  into  Snake  River  from  the  west;  but 
were  assured  by  the  natives  that  the  route  in  that  direction 
waa  impracticable.  The  latter  advised  them  to  keep  along 
Snake  River,  where  they  would  not  be  impeded  by  the  snow. 
Taking  one  of  the  Dig^rs  for  a  guide,  they  set  off  along  the 
river,  and  to  their  joy  soon  found  Ute  coimtry  free  fnMU 
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mow,  as  had  been  predicted,  bo  that  their  horeee  once  more 
had  tiid  benefit  of  tderable  pasturage.  Their  Digger  proved 
an  excellent  guide,  trudging  cheerily  in  the  advance.  He 
made  an  unauoceseful  shot  or  two  at  a  deer  and  a  beaver; 
but  at  night  foand  a  rabbit  hole,  whence  he  extracted  the  oc- 
cupant, upon  which,  with  the  addition  of  a  fish  given  by  the 
tonvelem,  he  made  a  hearty  supper,  and  retired  to  rest,  filled 
with  good  cheer  and  good  humor. 

The  next  day  the  travelers  came  to  where  the  hills  closed 
apon  the  river,  leaving  here  and  there  intervals  of  undula^ 
ii^  meadow  land.  The  river  was  sheeted  with  ice,  broken 
into  hills  at  long  intervals.  The  D^;ger  kept  on  ahead  of 
the  party,  crossing  and  recroesing  the  river  in  pursuit  of 
game,  until,  unluckily,  encountering  a  brother  D^ger,  he 
stole  off  with  hink,  without  the  ceremony  of  leave-taking. 

Being  now  left  to  themselves,  they  proceeded  until  they 
came  to  some  Indian  huts,  the  inhabitants  of  which  spoke  a 
language  totally  different  from  any  they  bad  yet  heard.  One, 
however,  understood  the  Nez  Perce  lai^n^e,  and  through 
him  they  made  inquiries  as  to  their  route.  These  Indians 
were  extremely  kind  and  honest,  and  furnished  them  with  a 
small  quantity  of  meat ;  but  none  of  them  could  be  induced 
to  act  as  guides. 

Immediately  in  the  route  of  the  travelers  lay  a  high  moun- 
tain, which  they  ascended  with  some  difficulty.  The  pros- 
pect from  the  simimit  was  grand  but  disheartening.  Directly 
before  them  towered  the  loftiest  peaks  of  Immahah,  rising  far 
higher  than  the  elevated  ground  on  which  they  stood ;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  enabled  to  scan  the  course  of  the  river, 
dashing  {ilong  through  deep  chasms,  between  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, until  lost  in  a  distant  wilderness  of  mountains,  which 
closed  the  savf^pe  landscape. 

They  ranained  for  a  long  time  contemplating,  with  per- 
plexed and  anxious  eye,  this  wild  congregation  of  mountain 
barriers,  and  seeking  to  discover  some  practicable  passage. 
The  approach  of  evening  obliged  them  to  give  up  ibs  task. 
and  to  seek  seme  camping  ground  for  the  night.     Moving 
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briflUjr  forward,  and  plnnging  and  toBsing  through  a  Buoces- 
sion  of  deep  Bnowdrifta,  they  at  length  reached  a  valley 
known  among  trappers  as  the  "Qiand  Bond,"  which  they 
fonnd  entirely  free  from  snow. 

ThiB  is  a  beaatif  ul  and  very  fertile  valley,  about  twenty 
miles  long  and  five  or  six  broad ;  a  bright  cold  stream  called 
the  Fourche  de  GMace,  or  Ice  River,  runs  through  it.  Ite 
sheltered  situation,  embosomed  in  mountains,  renders  it  good 
pastnring  ground  in  the  winter  time;  when  the  elk  come 
down  to  it  in  great  numbers,  driven  out  of  the  mountains  by 
the  snow.  The  Indians  then  resort  to  it  to  hunt.  They  like- 
wise come  to  it  in  the  summer,  to  d^  the  camash  root,  of 
which  it  produces  immense  quantities.  When  this  plant  is 
in  blosstxn,  the  whole  valley  is  tinted  by  its  blue  flowers,  and 
looks  like  the  ocean  when  overcast  by  a  cloud. 

After  passing  a  night  in  this  valley,  the  travelers  in  the 
morning  scaled  the  neighboring  hills,  to  look  out  for  a  more 
eligible  route  than  that  upon  which  they  had  unluckily  fallen ; 
and,  after  much  reconnoitering,  determined  to  make  their  way 
once  more  to  the  river,  and  to  travel  apon  the  ice  when  the 
banks  should  prove  impassable. 

On  the  second  day  after  this  determination,  they  were 
again  upon  Snake  River,  hut,  contrary  to  their  ezpectationB, 
it  was  nearly  free  from  ice.  A  narrow  ribbon  ran  along  the 
shore,  and  sometimes  there  was  a  kind  of  bridge  across  the 
stream,  formed  of  old  ice  and  snow.  For  a  short  time  they 
jc^^ed  along  the  bank  with  tolerable  facility,  but  at  length 
came  to  where  the  river  forced  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  winding  between  tremendous  walls  of  basaltic 
Tock,  that  rose  perpendicularly  from  the  water's  edge,  frown- 
ing in  bleak  and  gloomy  grandeur.  Here  difficulties  of  all 
kinds  beset  their  path.  The  snow  was  from  two  to  three 
feet  deep,  but  soft  and  yielding,  bo  that  the  horBes  had  no 
foothold,  but  kept  plmiging  forward,  straining  themselves 
by  perpetual  efforts.  SometimeB  the  crags  and  promcmtoriea 
forced  them  upon  the  narrow  ribbon  of  ice  that  bordered  the 
shore;  sometimes  they  had  to  scramble  over  vast  masses  ot 
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rook  wliioh  had  tumbled  from  the  impending  pr«oipioee; 
sometinies  th^  had  to  croea  the  stream  upon  the  hazardous 
bridges  of  ice  and  anew,  sinking  to  the  knee  at  every  st^; 
fiometimes  they  had  to  scale  slippery  aoolivities,  and  to  pass 
along  narrow  cornices,  glazed  with  ioe  and  sleet,  a  shoulder- 
ing wall  of  rock  on  <me  side,  a  yawning  precipice  on  the 
other,  where  a  single  false  step  would  have  been  fatal.  In  a 
loweor  and  leas  dangeroofi  paaa,  two  of  their  horses  actually 
fell  into  the  river;  one  was  saved  with  much  difficulty,  but 
the  boldness  of  the  shore  prevented  their  reeooing  tiie  other, 
and  be  was  swept  away  by  the  rapid  current. 

In  this  way  they  struggled  forward,  Dumfully  braving 
difficulties  and  dangers,  until  they  came  to  where  the  bed  of 
the  river  was  narrowed  to  a  mere  chasm,  with  perpendicular 
walls  of  rook  that  defied  all  further  progress.  Turning  their 
faces  now  to  the  mountain,  they  endeavored  to  cross  directly 
over  it;  but,  after  clambering  nearly  to  the  summit,  found 
their  path  closed  by  inBurmountable  barriers. 

Xothing  now  remained  but  to  retrace  their  steps.  To  de- 
scend a  cragged  mountain,  however,  was  more  difficult  and 
dangerous  than  to  ascend  it.  They  had  to  lower  themselves, 
cautiously  and  slowly,  from  steep  to  steep;  and,  while  they 
managed  with  difficulty  to  maintain  their  own  footing,  to  aid 
their  horses  by  holding  on  firmly  to  the  rope  halters,  as  the 
poor  animals  stumbled  amcmg  slippery  rocks,  or  slid  down 
icy  declivities.  Thus,  after  a  day  of  intense  cold,  and  severe 
and  incessant  toil,  amid  the  wildest  of  scenery,  they  mane^^ed, 
about  nightfall,  to  reach  the  camping  ground  from  which 
they  had  started  in  the  morning,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
the  coarse  of  their  rugged  and  perilous  expedition  felt  their 
hearts  quailing  under  their  multiplied  hardships. 

A  hefo^  supper,  a  tranquilizing  pipe,  and  a  sound  night's 
sleep,  put  them  all  in  better  mood,  and  in  the  morning  they 
held  a  consultation  as  to  their  future  movements.  About 
four  miles  behind,  they  had  remarked  a  small  ridge  of  moun- 
tains approaching  closely  to  the  river.  It  was  determined  to 
scale  this  ridge,  and  seek  a  passage  into  the  valley  which 
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tnoBt  He  beyond.  Should  they  fail  in  Hiis,  bat  (me  t 
tire  TCTuined.  To  kill  their  horses,  dry  the  flesh  for  pKrm- 
ions,  make  boats  of  the  hidee,  and,  in  these,  oommit  diem- 
edves  to  the  Btream — a  measure  haEardons  in  the  eztreioe. 

A  short  march  brought  them  to  the  foot  of  the  moaotain, 
but  its  steep  and  ciagged  sides  Edmost  disoouraged  hope.  The 
only  chance  of  scaling  it  was  by  broken  manes  of  rook,  piled 
one  upcm  another,  which  formed  a  sncoeesion  erf  crags,  reaoh- 
ing  netu^y  to  the  sommit.  Up  these  they  wrot^it  their  way 
with  indescribable  difficulty  and  peril,  in  a  zigzag  coarse, 
climbing  from  rock  to  rook,  imd  helping  their  horses  up  after 
them ;  which  sortuubled  among  the  orags  like  mountain  goats ; 
now  and  then  dislodgii^  SMne  ht^e  stone,  which,  the  mo- 
ment they  had  left  it,  would  roll  down  the  mountain,  crash- 
ii^  and  reboundii^  with  terrific  din.  It  was  some  time  after 
dark  before  they  reached  a  kind  of  platform  on  the  smnmit 
of  the  mountain,  where  they  oould  venture  to  encamp.  The 
winds,  which  swept  this  naked  height,  bad  whirled  all  the 
B&ow  into  the  valley  beneath,  flo  that  the  horses  found  toler- 
able winter  pasturage  on  the  dry  grass  which  remained  ex- 
posed. The  travelers,  though  hungry  in  the  extreme,  were 
fain  to  make  a  very  frugal  supper;  tor  they  saw  their  jour- 
ney was  likely  to  be  prolonged  much  beytmd  the  anticipated 
term. 

In  fact,  on  the  following  day  they  disoemed  that,  altbot^h 
already  at  a  great  elevation,  they  were  only  as  yet  upon  Um 
shoulder  of  the  mountain.  It  proved  to  be  a  great  sierra,  or 
ridge,  of  immense  height,  running  parallel  to  the  course  of 
the  river,  swelling  by  degrees  to  lofty  peaks,  but  the  outline 
gashed  by  deep  and  precipitous  ravines.  This,  in  fact,  was 
a  part  of  the  ohain  of  Blue  Moimtains,  in  which  the  first  ad- 
venturers to  Astoria  experienced  such  hardships. 

We  will  not  pretend  to  aooompany  the  travelers  step  by 
giep  in  this  tremendous  mountain  scramble,  into  whi(^  they 
had  unconeoiously  betrayed  thranaelvee.  Day  after  day  did 
their  toil  ccnttinue;  peak  after  peak  had  they  to  travose, 
atru^ling  with  difBeuHiee  and  hardahipa  known  (mly  to  the 
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motmtain  tr^per.  As  their  coune  lay  north,  they  had  to 
ascend  the  Bouthem  faces  of  the  he^hta,  where  the  sun  had 
melted  the  snow,  so  as  to  render  the  aacent  wet  and  slippery, 
and  to  keep  both  men  and  horses  continually  on  the  strain; 
while  on  the  northern  sides,  the  snow  lay  in  such  heavy 
masses  that  it  was  necessary  to  beat  a  track  down  which  the 
horses  might  be  led.  Every  now  and  then,  also,  their  way 
was  impeded  by  tall  and  numerous  pines,  some  of  which  had 
fallen,  and  lay  in  every  direction, 

In  the  midst  of  th^e  toils  and  hardships  their  provisions 
gave  oat.  For  three  days  they  were  without  food,  and  so 
reduced  that  they  could  scarcely  dr^  themselves  along.  At 
length,  one  of  the  mules  being  about  to  give  out  from  fat^n^s 
and  famine,  they  hastened  to  dispatch  him.  Husbanding 
this  miserable  supply,  they  dried  the  flesh,  and  for  three 
days  subeiBted  upon  the  nutriment  extracted  frcnn  the  bones. 
As  to  the  meat,  it  was  packed  and  preserved  as  long  as  they 
oould  do  without  it,  not  knowing  how  long  they  might  re- 
main bewildered  in  these  desolate  r^ons. 

One  of  the  men  was  now  dispatched  ahead  to  reoonnoiter 
the  conntry,  and  to  discover,  if  possible,  some  more  praoti- 
cable  route.  In  the  meantime,  the  rest  of  the  par^  moved 
on  slowly.  After  a  lapse  of  three  days,  the  scout  rejoined 
tiiem.  He  informed  them  tiiat  Snake  River  ran  immediately 
below  the  sierra  or  mountainous  ridge  upon  which  they  were 
traveling;  that  it  was  free  from  precipices,  and  was  at  no 
great  distance  {ram  them  in  a  direct  tine ;  but  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  reach  it  without  making  a  weary 
circuit.  Their  only  course  would  be  to  cross  the  mountain 
ridge  to  the  left. 

Up  this  mountain,  therefore,  the  weaiy  travelers  directed 
their  steps;  and  the  ascent,  in  their  present  weak  and  ez- 
haoated  state,  was  one  of  the  severest  parts  of  this  most  pain- 
fnl  journey.  For  two  days  were  they  toiling  slowly  from 
cUC  to  clifif,  beating  at  every  step  a  path  through  the  snow 
for  their  faltering  horses.  At  length  they  reached  the  sum* 
mit,  where  the  snow  was  Uown  off;  but  in  deeo«ading  on 
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tbe  opposite  aide  thej  wcce  oftm  plangit^  tltrough  deep 
drifts  piled  in  the  htJlows  and  ravinee. 

Their  proTisioiK  were  now  exbaasted,  and  they  "cd  tbeir 
hoTBee  almoet  ready  to  give  ont  with  fatigne  and  hanger; 
when  one  aftemocm,  jost  as  the  Bun  was  sinking  behind  a 
Uoe  line  of  distant  mountain,  they  came  to  the  brow  of  a 
height  from  whi(^  they  beheld  the  eouog^  VBlley  of  the  Im- 
mahah  stretched  ont  in  rauting  verdure  below  them. 

The  sight  inspired  almost  a  frenzy  of  delight.  Boused  to 
new  aidw,  th^  forgot  for  a  time  their  fatigues,  and  hurried 
down  the  mountain,  dragging  their  jaded  hones  after  them, 
and  sometimes  compelling  them  to  slide  a  distance  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet  at  a.  time.  At  length  they  reached  the  hanfas 
of  tiie  Immahfth.  I^e  young  grass  was  jnst  beginning  to 
e|iroat,  and  the  whole  valley  wore  an  aspect  of  softnees, 
veidure,  and  repose,  heaghtened  by  the  contrast  of  the  fright- 
fol  r^ion  from  which  tttey  had  jnst  descended.  To  add  to 
their  joy,  they  ohserred  Indian  trails  along  the  margin  of 
the  stream,  and  oth^  signs,  which  gave  them  reason  to  be- 
lieve tliat  there  was  an  encamisnent  of  the  Lower  N'ez  Perces 
in  the  neighborhood,  as  it  was  within  the  aoenstomed  rang« 
of  that  paci&o  and  hospitable  tribe. 

The  proepetA  ol  a  supply  of  food  stimnl&ted  them  to  new 
exertion,  and  tiiey  ocnthiued  on  as  fast  as  the  enfeebled  state 
of  themselves  and  their  steeds  wonld  permit  At  length,  one 
of  the  men,  more  exhausted  than  the  rest,  threw  himself  np<«i 
the  grass  and  declared  he  could  go  no  further.  It  was  in 
Tain  to  attempt  to  arouse  him;  his  spirit  had  given  oat,  and 
his  reifies  only  showed  the  dogged  apathy  of  despair.  His 
companions,  therefore,  encamped  on  the  spot,  kindled  a  bias- 
ing fire,  and  searched  about  for  roots  with  which  to  strengthen 
and  revive  him.  They  all  then  made  a  starveling  repast;  bat 
gathering  round  the  fire,  talked  over  past  dangetB  and  troubles, 
soothed  themselves  with  the  persoasion  that  all  were  now  at 
on  end,  and  went  to  sleep  with  the  oomforting  hope  that  Um 
monow  woold  bring  them  into  plentxfnl  quarteis. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTT-OKB 

^MORESB  IJt  THE  TAIXBT  —  AIT  IKDIAJir  OATAUBB  —  THB 
CAPTAIN  FALLS  INTO  A  LBTHABOT — A  ITBZ  PEROA  PA- 
TRtARCH — HOSPTTABLB  TRBATHBNT — THS  BALD  HBAD— 
BAHGAINnrG — VALUa  OP  JJt  OLD  HaAID  CLOAK  —  THB 
VAHILT  HOB8B— THI  COST  OP  AN  HQOAN  PBEaiNT 

A  IBANQDIL  night's  nst  liad  ■officientlT'  restored  the 
brobmi  dova  trareleF  fo  enaUe  him  to  reBome  his  wayf ar> 
fag,  and  all  bands  set  forward  on  the  Indian  trail.  With  all 
ih«r  eagerness  to  anire  wHhJn  reach  of  socoor,  sndi  was 
tibrir  feeble  and  ouiiciRted  condition  tihat  &ey  advanced  bnfc 
slowly.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  shonM  al- 
most have  lost  heart  as  well  as  strengft.  It  was  now  (the 
Iftth  of  February)  fifty-throe  days  that  they  had  been  travBl- 
'  ing  in  the  midst  of  winter,  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  printtions 
and  haid^iipB;  and  for  the  last  twenty  days  they  had  been 
entangled  m  the  wild  and  desolate  lal^rinihs  of  the  snowy 
moontams;  dimbing  and  descending  icy  precipices,  and 
nearly  starred  with  ooM  and  htmger. 

All  Ute  morning  titej  ctHitinned  following  the  T™tiftn 
tnul,  without  seeing  a  famnas  being,  and  were  b^miing  to 
be  discourged  when,  about  noon,  they  discovered  a  horseman 
at  a  distance.  He  was  coming  directly  toward  them;  but  on 
disooTering  them,  suddenly  reined  up  his  steed,  came  to  s 
halt,  and,  after  reconnoftering  them  for  a  time  with  great 
eamesbiesB,  seemed  about  to  make  a  cautioas  retreat.  They 
eagerly  made  signs  of  peace,  and  endearored,  with  the  nt- 
most  anxiety,  to  indnoe  him  to  approach.  He  remained  for 
some  time  in  doubt;  but  at  length,  having  satisfied  himself 
Aat  liiey  were  not  enemies,  came  galloping  up  to  tiiem.  He 
was  a  fine,  hanghty4o(Jdng  savage,  ftuurifoHy  decorated,  and 
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mounted  on  a  high-mettied  steed,  witii  geady  trappii^  and 
equipiaents.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  a  warrior  of  aome 
consequence  among  his  tribe.  His  whole  deportment  had 
Bomething  in  it  of  barbaric  dignify ;  he  felt  perhaps  hia  tem- 
porary superiorify  in  personal  array,  and  in  the  spirit  of  hia 
steed,  to  the  poor,  ragged,  traTel-wom  trappers  and  their 
half -starred  horses.  Approachiim;  them  with  an  air  of  pro- 
tection, he  gave  them  bis  hand,  and,  in  the  Nez  Perce  lan- 
goage,  invited  them  to  hia  camp,  which  was  only  a  few  miles 
distant;  where  he  had  plenty  to  eat,  and  plmtty  of  horses, 
and  would  cheerfully  share  hia  good  thiz^pB  with  them. 

Hia  hospitable  invitation  was  joyfully  accepted ;  he  lin- 
gered but  a  moment,  to  give  directions  by  which  they  might 
find  bis  camp,  and  then,  wheelii^  round,  and  givit^  the 
reins  to  his  mettlesome  steed,  was  sotm  out  of  s^ht.  The 
travelers  followed,  with  gladdened  hearts,  but  at  a  snail's 
pace;  for  their  poor  horses  could  scarcely  drag  one  leg  after 
the  other.  Captain  Bonneville,  however,  experienced  a  sad- 
den and  angular  change  of  feeling.  Hitherto,  the  necessify 
of  conducting  his  party,  and  of  providing  against  every  emer- 
gency, had  kept  hia  mind  upcm  the  stretch,  and  his  whole 
system  braced  and  excited.  In  no  one  instance  had  he  fli^ged 
in  spirit  or  felt  disposed  to  succumb.  Kow,  however,  that 
all  danger  was  over,  and  the  march  of  a  few  miles  would 
brii^  them  to  repose  and  abundance,  his  energies  suddenly 
deserted  him ;  and  every  faculty,  mental  and  physical,  was 
totally  relaxed.  He  had  not  proceeded  two  miles  from  the 
point  where  he  had  had  the  interview  with  the  Nez  Perce 
chief,  when  he  threw  himself  upon  the  earth,  without  the 
power  or  will  to  move  a  muscle,  or  exert  a  thought,  and  sank 
almost  isstantly  into  a  profound  and  dreamless  sleep.  Hia 
companions  again  came  to  a  halt,  and  encamped  beside  him, 
and  there  they  passed  the  night. 

The  next  morning  Captain  Bonneville  awakened  from  his 
long  and  heavy  sleep  much  refreshed;  and  they  all  resumed 
their  creeinng  pn^^resa.  They  had  not  loI^;  been  on  the 
march  when  eight  or  ten  of  the  Kez  Peroe  tribe  cfime  gallop- 
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in^  to  inert  them,  leedin^  freeh  horses  to  bear  them  to  theur 
flwnp.  ThnB  gallantly  mounted,  they  felt  new  life  infused 
fato  their  langnid  frames,  and,  dashing  forward,  were  soon 
at  i3a»  lodges  of  tiie  Nez  Peroes.  Here  they  found  about 
twdve  femiles  Uving  tt^etber,  under  the  patriarchal  sway 
of  an  ancimt  and  veneraUe  chief.  He  received  them  with 
tiie  hospitality  of  the  golden  age,  and  with  scnnetbing  of  the 
same  kind  of  fare ;  for,  while  he  opened  his  arms  to  make 
liiem  welcome,  the  only  refiast  he  set  before  them  oonsisted 
of  roots.  They  oould  have  wi^wd  for  something  more 
hearty  and  substantial;  but,  for  want  of  better,  made  a 
ToraciotH  meal  on  these  humble  viands.  The  r^iast  being 
over,  ihe  best  pipe  was  lighted  and  sent  round ;  and  Ihia 
WHS  a  most  welcome  luxury,  havii^  lost  their  smoking 
apparatus  twelve  days  before  among  the  mountains. 

While  they  were  thos  enjoying  themB^ves,  their  poor 
horses  were  led  to  the  beet  pastures  tu  the  neighbor- 
hood,  where  they  were  turned  loose  to  revel  on  the  fresh 
qnouting  grass;  so  that  th^  had  bett«-  fare  than  their 


Captain  Bonneville  soon  felt  himself  quitoathome  amoi^ 
these  quiet,  inoffensive  pec^.  His  long  residence  amot^ 
flkeir  cousins,  iho  Upper  Nez  Perces,  had  made  him  conver- 
sant  wit^  their  language,  modes  of  ezpressicHi,  and  all  their 
habitudes.  He  soon  found,  too,  that  he  was  well  known 
among  thnn,  by  report,  at  least,  from  the  constant  inter- 
change of  visits  and  messages  between  tiie  two  branches  of 
tiie  tribe.  They  at  first  addressed  him  by  his  name;  giving 
him  his  tide  of  captain,  witii  a  French  accent ;  but  tiiey  soon 
gave  him  a  title  of  tte&r  own,  which,  as  usual  with  Indian 
titles,  had  a  peculiar  signification.  In  the  case  of  the  cap- 
tain it  had  somewhat  of  a  whimsioal  origin. 

As  he  sat  chatting  and  smoking  in  the  midst  of  them,  be 
would  oocasionally  take  <A  his  cap.  Whenever  he  did  so, 
tiiere  was  a  sensation  in  the  surrounding  circle.  The  Indians 
would  half  rise  from  their  recumbent  posture,  and  gaze  upon 
his  awxyvered  head  witii  their  usual  ezclamatioo  of  astomsh- 
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ment.  The  worthy  captain  was  completely  bald ;  a  phenome- 
non very  Burprismg  in  their  eyee.  They  were  at  a  k>S8  to 
know  whether  he  had  been  scalped  in  battle,  or  enjoyed  a 
natural  immunity  from  that  belligerent  infliction.  In  a  little 
while  he  became  known  among  them  by  an  Indian  name 
signifying  "the  bald  chief."  "A  sobriquet,"  observes  the 
captain,  "for  which  I  can  find  no  parallel  in  history  since 
the  days  of  Charles  the  Bald." 

Although  the  travelers  had  banqueted  on  roots,  and  been 
regaled  with  tobacco  emoke,  yet  their  stonuichB  craved  more 
generous  fare.  In  approaching  the  lodges  of  the  Nez  Perces 
they  had  indulged  in  fond  anticipations  of  venison  and  dried 
salmon ;  and  dreams  of  the  kind  still  haunted  their  imagina- 
tions, and  could  not  be  conjured  down.  The  keen  appetites 
of  mountain  trappers,  quickened  by  a  fortnight's  fasting,  at 
length  got  the  better  of  all  scruples  of  pride,  and  they  fairly 
begged  some  fish  or  flesh  from  the  hospitable  save^^.  The 
latter,  however,  were  slow  to  break  in  upon  their  winter 
store,  which  was  very  limited;  but  were  ready  to  furnish 
roots  in  abundance,  which  they  pronounced  excellent  food. 
At  length,  Captain  Bonneville  thought  of  a  means  of  attain- 
ing the  much-ooveted  gratification. 

He  had  about  bim,  he  says,  a  trusty  plaid ;  an  old  and 
valued  traveling  companion  and  comforter;  upon  which  the 
rains  had  descended,  and  the  snows  and  winds  beaten,  with- 
out further  effect  than  somewhat  to  tarnish  its  primitive 
luster.  This  coat  of  many  colors  had  excited  the  admiration 
and  inflamed  the  covetousness  of  both  warriors  and  squaws 
to  an  extravagant  degree.  An  idea  now  occurred  to  Captain 
Bonneville  to  convert  thui  rainbow  getrment  into  the  savory 
viands  so  much  desired.  There  was  a  momentary  struggle 
in  his  mind  between  old  associations  and  projected  indul- 
gence; and  his  decision  in  favor  of  the  latter  was  made,  he 
says,  with  a  greater  promptness,  perhaps,  than  true  taste  and 
sentiment  might  have  required.  In  a  few  moments  his  plaid 
cloak  was  cut  into  numerous  strips.  "Of  these,"  continues 
he,  "with  the  newly  developed  talent  of  a  man-milliner,  I 
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speedilj  oolwtraetod  torbans  A  la  Turgue,  and  fancdfiil  head- 
gears of  divers  confonnatione.  Tbeee,  jodkocMUilydistribated 
aaumg  such  of  tb«  womenkmd  as  seemed  of  most  consequence 
and  Intereet  in  ihe  eyes  of  the  patrea  conscripti,  brought  ua, 
in  a  little  while,  abondance  of  dried  sahnon  and  deers*  hearts, 
on  which  we  made  a  amnptnous  supper.  Another,  and  a 
mon  eatiflfactory  ranoke,  succeeded  this  repast,  and  sweet 
shimbers,  answerii^  the  peaceful  invocation  of  our  pipes, 
wrapped  ns  in  that  delidoaa  rest  which  is  only  won  by  toil 
BDd  travail." 

As  to  Captain  Bonndville,  he  dept  in  the  Io<^  <^  the 
venerable  patriarch,  who  had  evidently  cmceived  a  most  dis- 
interested affecti<m  for  him ;  as  was  shown  on  the  following 
morning.  The  travelers,  invigorated  by  a  good  snppea*,  and 
"fresh  irtan  the  bath  of  repose,"  were  about  to  resume  their 
journey,  when  this  affectionate  old  chief  tocA:  the  captain 
aside,  to  let  him  know  how  much  he  loved  him.  As  a  pnol 
at  his  regard,  he  had  determined  to  give  him  a  fine  horse, 
which  would  go  further  than  wards,  and  put  his  good-will 
beyond  aD  qaestion.  So  saying,  he  made  a  signal,  and  forth- 
with  a  beautiful  young  horse,  of  a  l»own  ccJor,  was  led,  ]nnno- 
ing  and  snorting,  to  the  place.  Captain  Bonneville  was  suit- 
ably affected  by  this  mark  <^  friendahip;  but  his  experience 
in  what  is  proverbially  called  "Indian  ^ving"  made  him 
aware  that  a  parting  pledge  was  necessary  on  his  own  part 
to  prove  that  his  friendship  was  reciprocated.  He  accord- 
ii^ly  placed  a  handsome  riSe  in  the  hands  of  the  venerable 
chief,  whose  benevolent  heart  was  evidently  touched  and 
gratified  by  this  outward  and  visible  sign  of  amity. 

Having  now,  as  he  thought,  balanced  this  httle  account 
of  friendship,  the  captain  wiw  about  to  shift  his  saddle  to  this 
noble  gift-horse,  when  the  affectionate  patriarch  plucked  him 
by  the  sleeve,  and  introduced  to  him  a  whimpering,  whining, 
leathern-skinned  old  sqnaw,  that  might  have  passed  for 
an  Egyptian  niummy  without  drying.  "This,"  said  he,  "is 
my  wife;  she  is  a  good  wife — X  love  her  very  much.  She 
loves  the  horse — she  loves  him  a  great  deal — she  will  cry 
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very  much  at  losing  him.  I  do  not  know  how  I  ehaM  comfcnrt 
her— eud  that  makee  my  heart  very  sore. " 

What  could  the  worthy  captain  do  to  console  the  tender- 
hearted old  squaw  and,  peradventure,  to  save  the  venerable 
patriarch  from  a  curtain  lecture?  He  bethought  himself  of 
a  pair  of  ear-boba ;  it  Wfts  true,  the  patriarch's  better  hn-lf 
was  of  ED  8^  and  appearance  that  seemed  to  put  personal 
vanity  out  of  the  question,  but  when  is  personal  vanity  ex- 
tinct? The  moment  he  produced  the  glittering  ear-bobs,  the 
whimpering  and  whining  of  the  sempiternal  beldame  was  at 
an  end.  She  e^^rly  placed  the  precious  baubles  in  her  ears, 
and,  though  as  i^Iy  as  the  Witeh  of  Endor,  went  off  witii  a 
sideling  gait,  and  coquettish  air,  as  though  she  had  been 
a  perfect  Semiramis. 

The  captain  had  now  saddled  his  newly  acquired  steed, 
and  bis  foot  wets  in  the  stirrup,  when  the  affectionate  patriarch 
again  stepped  forward,  and  presented  to  him  a  young  Pierced- 
nose,  who  had  a  peculiarly  sul^  look.  "This,"  said  the 
venerable  chief,  "is  my  son;  he  is  very  good;  a  great  horse- 
man— ^be  always  took  care  of  this  very  £ne  boree — he  brought 
him  up  from  a  colt,  and  made  him  what  he  is.  He  is  very 
fond  of  this  fine  horse — ^he  loves  him  like  a  brother — his  heart 
will  be  very  heavy  when  this  fine  horse  leaves  the  camp." 

What  could  the  captain  do  to  reward  the  youthful  hope 
of  this  venerable  pair,  and  comfort  him  for  the  loss  of  his 
foster-brother,  the  horseP  He  bethought  him  of  a  hatehet, 
which  m^ht  be  spared  from  his  slender  stores.  No  sooner 
did  be  place  the  instrument  into  the  hands  of  the  young  hope- 
ful than  hie  countenance  br^ht^ied  up,  and  he  went  off  re- 
joicing in  his  hatehet  to  the  full  as  much  as  did  his  respect- 
able mother  in  her  ear-bohs. 

The  captain  was  now  in  the  saddle,  and  about  to  start, 
when  the  affectionate  old  patriarch  stepped  forward  for  the 
third  time,  and,  while  he  laid  one  band  gently  on  the  mane 
of  the  horse,  held  up  the  riSe  in  the  other.  "This  rifle,"  said 
he,  "shall  be  my  great  medicine.  I  will  hug  it  to  my  heart 
— I  will  always  love  it,  for  the  sake  of  my  good  friend,  the 
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bald-headed  chief.  But  a  rifle,  by  itself,  is  dumb^I  cannot 
make  it  speak.  If  I  had  a  little  powder  and  ball,  I  would 
take  it  out  with  me,  and  would  now  and  th«i  shoot  a  deer ; 
and  when  I  brought  the  meat  home  to  my  hungry  family,  I 
would  say — This  was  killed  by  the  ride  of  my  friend,  the 
bald-headed  chief,  to  whom  I  gave  that  very  flne  horse." 

There  was  no  reeieting  this  appeal ;  the  captain  forthwith 
furnished  the  coveted  supply  of  powder  and  ball;  but  at  the 
same  time  put  spurs  to  his  very  fine  gift-horse,  and  the  first 
trial  of  his  speed  was  to  get  out  of  all  further  manifestation 
of  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  affectionate  old  patriarch  and 
his  insinuating  family. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-TWO 

KSZ  FERC£  CAMP — A  CHIBF  WITH  A  HARD  NAJfSS — THE  BIQ 
HZARTS  OP  THB  BAST — HOSPITABLE  TRBATMBNT— THE 
INDIAN  GUIDES  —  MYSTERIOUS  COUNCILS  — THE  LOQUA- 
CIOUS CHIEF— INDIAN  TOMB — GRAND  INDIAN  BBCEPTION 
—AN  INDIAN  FEAST — TOWN-CRIERS — HONBSTT  OF  THB 
HBZ    PERCdlS^THB    CAPTAIN'S   ATTEMPT   AT  HEAUNQ 

Following  the  course  of  the  Immahah,  Captain  Bonne- 
ville and  his  three  companions  soon  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Snake  River.  Their  rouie  now  lay  over  a  succession  of  steep 
and  isolated  hills,  with  profound  valleys.  On  the  second  day 
after  taking  leave  of  the  affectionate  old  patriarch,  as  they 
were  descendti^  into  one  of  those  deep  and  abrupt  intervals, 
they  descried  a  smoke,  and  shortly  afterward  came  in  sight 
of  a  small  encampment  of  Nez  Perces. 

The  Indians,  when  they  ascertained  that  it  was  a  party 
of  white  men  approaching,  greeted  them  with  a  salute  of 
fireanns,  and  invited  them  to  encamp.  This  band  was  like- 
wise under  the  sway  of  a  venerable  chief  named  To-mua>ro- 
y-e-cnt;  a  name  which  we  shall  be  careful  not  to  inflict 
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oftener  than  m  neoeeaary  upon  the  reader.  Thie  aaciNit  aoid 
hard-named  chieftain  welcomed  Captain  Bonneville  to  his 
camp  with  the  same  hospitality  and  loTing-kindnesB  that  be 
had  experienced  £rom  his  predeoeesor.  He  told  the  captain 
he  had  oftem  heard  of  the  Americana  and  their  generoos  deeds, 
and  that  his  huffalo  brethren  (the  Upper  Kez  Peroee)  had  al- 
ways  spoken  of  them  as  the  Big-heuted  whites  of  the  East, 
tiie  very  good  friends  of  the  Kez  Perces. 

Captain  Bonneville  felt  somewhat  uneasy  under  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  magnanimous  bnt  costly  appellation ;  and 
b^an  to  fear  he  might  be  invcdved  in  a  seoond  intercbai^e 
of  pledges  of  friendship.  He  hastened,  therefore,  to  let  the 
old  chief  know  his  poverty-stricken  state,  and  how  little  there 
was  to  be  expected  from  him. 

He  informed  him  that  he  and  his  comrades  had  long  re- 
sided  among  the  Upper  Nez  Percee,  and  loved  them  so  much 
that  they  had  thrown  their  arms  around  them,  and  now  held 
them  close  to  their  hearts.  That  be  had  recdved  such  good 
accounts  from  the  Upper  "Sez  Perces  of  their  cousins,  the 
Lower  Nez  Perces,  that  he  had  become  desirous  of  knowing 
them  as  friends  and  brothers.  That  he  and  his  companions 
had  accordii^ly  loaded  a  mule  with  presents  and  set  off  for 
the  country  of  the  Lower  Nez  Perces;  but,  unfortunately, 
had  been  entrapped  for  many  days  among  the  snowy  momi- 
tains;  and  that  the  mule  with  all  the  presents  had  fallen  into 
8nake  River,  and  been  swept  away  by  the  rapid  current. 
That  instead,  therefore,  of  arriving  among  their  friends,  the 
Nez  Percee,  with  light  hearts  and  full  hands,  they  came 
naked,  bungty,  and  broken  dovm;  and  instead  of  making 
them  presents,  must  depend  upon  them  even  for  food. 
"Bnt,"  concluded  he,  "we  are  going  to  the  white  men's  fort 
on  the  Wallah- Wallah,  and  will  soon  return;  and  then  we 
will  meet  our  Nez  Perce  friends  like  the  true  Big  Hearts  of 
the  East." 

Whether  the  hint  thrown  out  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
speech  had  any  effect,  or  whether  the  old  chief  acted  from 
the  hospitable  feelings  which,  aocording  to  the  captain,  are 
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leallj  inhereot  in  the  Nez  Perce  tribe,  he  certainly  showed 
no  dispoeitioD  to  relax  his  friendship  on  learning  the  deeti- 
tnte  ciroanutances  of  hie  ^ests.  On  the  oontrary,  he  urged 
the  captain  to  remain  with  thenn  until  the  following  day, 
when  he  would  aooompany  him  on  his  journey,  and  make 
him  acquainted  with  all  his  people.  In  the  meantime  he 
would  have  a  colt  killed  and  cut  up  for  traveling  proTieiona. 
This,  he  carefully  explained,  was  intended  not  as  an  article 
of  trfiffic,  but  aa  a  gift;  for  he  saw  that  his  guests  were 
hungry  and  in  need  of  food. 

Captun  Bonneville  gladly  aesented  to  this  hospitable 
arrangement.  The  carcass  of  the  colt  was  forthcoming  in 
due  season,  but  the  captain  insiBted  that  one  half  of  it  should 
be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  chieftain's  family. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  following  morning  the  little  party 
resumed  their  journey,  accompanied  by  the  old  chief  and  an 
Indian  guide.  Their  route  was  over  a  nigged  and  broken 
country,  where  the  hills  were  slippery  with  ice  and  snow. 
Their  horses,  too,  were  so  weak  and  jaded  that  they  could 
scarcely  climb  the  steep  ascents  or  maintain  their  footboM 
<m  the  frozen  decliTities.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
journey,  the  old  chief  and  the  guide  were  unremittit^  in 
their  good  offices,  and  continually  on  the  alert  to  select  the 
best  roads,  and  assist  them  through  all  difficulties.  In- 
deed the  captain  and  his  comrades  had  to  be  dependent  on 
their  Indian  friends  for  almost  everything,  for  they  had  lost 
their  tobacco  and  pipes,  those  great  comforts  of  the  trapper, 
and  had  but  a  few  charges  of  powder  left,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  husband  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  their  fires. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  old  chief  had  several  private 
consultations  with  the  guide,  and  showed  evident  signs  of 
being  occupied  with  some  mysterious  matter  of  mighty  im- 
port. What  it  was,  Captain  Bonneville  could  not  fathom, 
nor  did  he  make  much  effort  to  do  so.  From  stune  casual 
sentences  that  he  overheard,  be  perceived  that  it  was  some- 
thing from  which  the  old  man  promised  himself  much  sat- 
isfaotioii,  and  to  which  he  attached  a  little  vajnglory,  but 
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wUch  he  wished  to  ieep  a  secret;  bo  he  suffered  Mm  to  a^ 
ont  his  petty  plans  unmoleeted. 

In  Uie  eTening,  when  they  encamped,  the  old  chief  and 
his  privy  counselor,  the  gaide,  had  another  mTsterioioi  col- 
loquy, after  which  the  guide  mounted  his  horse  and  departed 
on  scHne  secret  miseiou,  while  the  chief  resumed  his  seat  at 
tiie  fire,  and  sat  hamming  to  himself  in  a  pleasing  but  myetie 
reverie. 

The  next  morning  the  travelers  descended  into  the  vall^ 
of  the  Way-lee-way,  a  considerable  tributary  of  So^e  Biver. 
Here  they  met  the  guide  returning  frcnn  his  secret  errand. 
Another  private  conference  was  held  between  him  and  the 
old  managing  chief,  who  now  seemed  more  inflated  than 
ever  with  mystery  aad  self-importance.  Kumeroos  fresh  trails 
and  various  other  signs  persuaded  Capt^n  Bonneville  Ihat 
there  must  be  a  considerable  vilh^  of  Nez  Peroee  in  the 
neighborhood ;  but  as  his  worthy  companion,  the  old  chief, 
said  nothing  on  the  subject,  and  as  it  appeared  to  be  in  sonte 
way  connected  with  his  secret  operations,  he  asked  no  ques- 
tiona,  but  patientiy  awaited  &e  development  of  his  mystery. 

Ab  they  journeyed  «i  tfaey  came  to  where  two  or  three 
Indians  were  bathing  in  a  small  stream.  The  good  <^d  chief 
immediately  came  to  a  halt,  and  had  a  long  conversatiMi 
with  them,  in  the  course  of  which  he  repeated  to  titeai  the 
whole  history  which  Captun  Bonneville  had  related  to  bim. 
In  fact,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  very  sociable,  communica- 
tive old  man;  by  no  means  afflicted  with  that  tacitomity 
generally  charged  upon  the  Indians.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  fond  of  long  talks  and  long  smokings,  and  evidently 
was  proud  of  his  new  frigid,  the  held-headed  chief,  and  took 
a  pleasure  in  sounding  his  praises,  and  setting  fortii  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  Big  Hearts  of  the  Eaat. 

-  Having  disburdened  himself  of  everything  he  had  to 
relate  to  his  bathing  friends,  lie  left  them  to  their  aquatic 
disports,  and  proceeded  onward  witb  the  captain  and  bis 
ocHnpanions.  As  th«y  approadied  the  "Way-lee^way,  bow- 
ever,  the  communicative  old  chief  met  with  anoiher  and  a 
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Tery  different  oocasim  to  exert  his  colloquial  powers.  On 
the  banks  (^  the  river  stood  an  isolated  motmd  covered  with 
graas.  He  pointed  to  it  with  some  emoticoi.  "The  b^ 
heart  and  the  strong  arm,"  said  he,  "lie  buried  beneath 
that  Bod." 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  grave  of  one  of  his  friends;  a  chosen 
warrior  of  the  tribe ;  who  bad  been  slain  on  this  spot  when 
in  pursuit  of  a  war  party  of  Shoshokoee,  who  had  stolen  the 
horses  of  the  village.  The  enemy  bore  off  his  scalp  as  a 
trolly ;  but  his  friends  found  his  body  in  this  lonely  place, 
and  ccmmiitted  it  to  the  earth  with  ceremonials  charaoteristio 
of  their  pious  and  reverential  feelit^.  They  gathered  round 
the  grave  and  mourned;  the  warriors  were  silent  in  their 
grief ;  but  the  women  and  children  bewailed  their  loss  with 
loud  lamentationa.  "For  three  days,"  said  the  cdd  man, 
"we  performed  the  solemn  dances  for  the  dead,  and  prayed 
the  Qreat  Spirit  that  our  brother  might  be  happy  in  the  land 
of  brave  warriors  and  hunters.  Then  we  killed  at  bis  grave 
fifteen  of  our  best  and  strongest  horses,  to  serve  him  when 
he  should  arrive  at  the  happy  hunting  grounds;  and  having 
done  all  this,  we  retiuned  sorrowfully  to  our  homes.  '* 

While  the  chief  was  still  talking  an  Indian  scout  came 
galloping  up,  and,  presenting  him  with  a  powder  horn, 
wheeled  round  and  was  speedily  out  of  sight.  The  eyee  of 
the  old  chief  now  brightened,  and  all  his  self-importance 
returned.  His  petty  mystery  was  about  to  explode.  Turn- 
ing to  Captain  Bonneville,  he  pointed  to  a  hill  hard  by,  and 
informed  him  that  behind  it  was  a  vill^e  governed  by  a 
little  chief,  whom  he  had  notified  of  the  approach  of  the 
bald-headed  chief,  and  a  party  of  the  Big  Hearts  of  the  East, 
and  that  he  was  prepared  to  receive  them  in  bec(»ning  style. 
As,  among  other  ceremonials,  he  intended  to  salute  them 
with  a  discharge  of  firearms,  he  had  sent  the  horn  of  gun- 
powder that  they  might  return  the  salute  in  a  manner  cor- 
respondent to  his  dignity. 

They  now  proceeded  (m  until  they  doubled  the  point  of 
the  hill,  when  the  whole  population  of  the  village  broke 
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npon  Ouat  view,  drawn  oat  in  the  moet  impoBing  style,  and 
arrayed  in  all  tiieir  finery.  The  ^ect  ol  the  whole  was  wild 
and  fantastic,  yet  sin^olarly  striking.  In  the  front  rank 
were  the  chi^  and  imndpal  warriors,  glaringly  painted 
and  decorated ;  behind  them  were  arranged  the  rest  of  the 
people,  men,  v<anen,  and  children. 

Captain  Bonneville  and  his  party  advanced  slowly,  ex- 
changing salutes  of  firearms.  When  arrived  within  a 
re^ieotful  distance  they  dismounted.  The  chiefs  then  came 
forward  sucoessively,  according  to  their  respective  charac- 
ters and  consequence,  to  offer  the  hand  of  good-fellowship; 
each  filing  off  when  he  had  shaken  hands,  to  make  way  for 
his  successor.  Those  in  the  next  rank  followed  in  the  same 
order,  and  so  on,  ontil  all  had  givMi  the  pledge  of  friendship. 
During  all  this  time,  the  chief,  accordii^  to  custom,  took  his 
stand  beside  the  guests.  If  any  of  his  people  advanced 
whom  he  jndged  unworthy  of  the  friendship  or  confidenos 
of  the  white  men,  he  motioned  them  off  by  a  wave  of  the 
hand,  and  they  would  submissiyely  walk  away.  When 
Captain  BonneviUe  turned  npon  him  an  inquirii^  Io<^  he 
would  observe,  "he  was  a  bad  man,**  or  something  quite 
as  concise,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter. 

Mats,  poles,  and  other  materials  were  now  brought,  and 
a  comfortable  lodge  was  soon  erected  for  the  strangers, 
where  they  were  kept  constantly  supplied  with  wood  and 
water,  and  other  necessaries,  and  all  their  effects  were  placed 
in  safe  keeping.  Their  horses,  too,  were  unsaddled  and 
turned  loose  to  graze,  and  a  guard  set  to  keep  watch  upon 
them. 

All  this  being  adjusted  they  were  conducted  to  the  main 
building  or  council  house  of  the  village,  where  an  ample 
repast,  or  rather  banquet,  was  spread,  which  seemed  to 
realize  all  the  gastronomical  dreams  that  had  tantalized  them 
during  their  long  starvatian ;  for  here  they  beheld  not  merely 
fish  and  roots  in  abundance,  but  the  fiesh  of  deer  and  elk, 
and  the  choicest  pieces  of  buffalo  meat.  It  is  needless  to 
say  how  vigorously  th^  acquitted  tibemselveB  on  this  occa- 
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rion,  and  how  mmeoeesaiy  it  vras  for  their  hoste  to  practice 
Hk  tunal  cramming  principle  of  Indian  hospitality. 

When  the  repast  -was  over  a  long  talk  ensued.  The  chief 
flbowed  the  same  curioeity  evinced  by  his  tribe  generally  to 
obtain  infcamation  concerning  the  United  Btates,  of  which 
ihey  knew  little  hut  what  they  derived  iliroagh  tiieir  ooosina, 
the  Upper  Kez  Perces;  as  their  traffic  is  almost  excluBiTely 
with  the  British  traders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
Captain  Bonneville  did  his  best  to  set  forth  the  merits  of  his 
nation,  and  (he  importance  of  their  friendship  to  the  red 
meo,  in  which  he  was  ably  seconded  by  his  worthy  friend, 
the  old  chief  with  the  hard  name,  who  did  all  that  he  oonld 
to  glorify  tiie  Big  Hearts  of  the  East. 

The  chief  imd  all  present  listened  with  profoond  atten- 
tion, and  evidently  with  great  interest;  nor  were  the  im- 
p<fftant  facts  thns  set  forth  confined  to  the  audience  in  the 
lodge;  for  sentence  after  sentence  was  loudly  repeated  by  a 
orier  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  village. 

This  custom  of  promu^ating  everythii^  by  criers  is  not 
confined  to  the  Nez  Perces,  but  prevails  among  many  other 
tribes.  Ithasitsadvantagewheretherearenogazettestopub- 
Bsh  the  n^WB  of  the  day,  or  to  report  the  proceedings  of  impor- 
tant meetings.  And,  in  fact,  reports  of  this  kind,  viva  vooe, 
made  in  the  hearing  of  all  partiee,  and  liable  to  be  contra- 
dicted or  corrected  on  the  spot,  are  more  likely  to  convey 
accurate  information  to  the  public  mind  tlian  those  circulated 
through  the  press.  The  ofiice  of  crier  is  generally  filled  by 
some  old  man,  who  is  good  for  little  else.  A  village  has 
generally  several  of  these  walking  newspapers,  as  they  are 
termed  by  the  whites,  who  go  about  proclaiming  the  news 
of  the  day,  giving  notice  of  public  councils,  expeditions, 
dances,  feasts,  and  other  ceremonials,  and  advertising  any- 
thing lost.  While  Captain  Bonneville  remained  among  the 
Nez  Perces,  if  a  glove,  handkerchief,  or  anything  of  similar 
value,  was  loet  or  mislaid,  it  was  carried  by  the  finder  to  the 
lodge  of  {he  chief,  and  proclamation  was  made  by  one  of  th^ 
criers  for  the  owner  to  come  and  claim  his  property. 
•  *  •  K— Vol.  XI. 
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How  difficult  it  is  to  get  at  the  true  character  of  these 
wanderii^  tribee  of  the  wildemeaal  In  a  recent  work,  we 
have  had  to  speak  of  this  tribe  of  TnilianH  from  the  experi- 
ence of  other  traders  who  had  casually  been  among  them, 
and  who  represented  tliem  as  selfish,  inhospitable,  exorbitant 
in  their  dealings,  and  much  addicted  to  thieving.  *  Captain 
BotineTille,  on  the  contrary,  who  resided  much  among  them, 
and  had  repeated  opportunities  of  ascertaining  their  real 
character,  invariably  speaks  of  them  as  kind  and  hoepitable, 
Bcrupulously  honest,  and  remarkable  above  all  other  Indiana 
that  he  had  met  with  for  a  strong  feeling  of  religion.  In 
fact,  so  enthusiastic  is  he  in  their  praise,  that  he  pn^ 
nounces  them,  all  ^orant  and  barbarous  as  they  are  by 
their  condition,  one  of  the  purest-hearted  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Some  cures  which  Captain  Bonneville  had  effected  in 
tdmple  cases  among  the  Upper  Nez  Perces  had  reached  the 
ears  of  their  cousIdb  here,  and  gained  for  him  the  reputation 
of  a  great  medicine  man.  He  bad  not  been  long  in  the  vil- 
lage, therefore,  before  his  lodge  began  to  be  the  resort  of  the 
sick  and  the  infirm.  The  captain  felt  the  value  of  the  repu- 
tation thus  accidentally  and  cheaply  acquired,  and  endeav- 
ored to  sustain  it.  As  he  had  arrived  at  that  age  wheu  every 
man  is,  experimentally,  something  of  a  physician,  he  was 
enabled  to  turn  to  advantage  the  little  knowledge  in  the 
healii^  art  which  he  had  casually  picked  up ;  and  was  suffi- 
ciently successful  in  two  or  three  cases  to  convince  the 
simple  Indians  that  report  had  not  exa^erated  bis  medical 
talents.  The  only  patient  that  effectually  baffled  his  skill, 
or  rather  discouraged  any  attempt  at  relief,  was  an  anti- 
quated squaw  with  a  churchyard  cough  and  one  leg  in  the 
grave ;  it  being  shrunk  and  rendered  uselesa  by  a  rheumatic 
affection.  This  was  a  case  beyond  his  mark;  however,  he 
comforted  the  old  woman  with  a  promise  that  he  would  en- 
deavor to  procure  something  to  relieve  her  at  the  fort  on  the 

*Tide  Astoria,  chap,  lU. 
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WaUah-Wallah,  and  would  bring  it  on  his  Tetnm;  with 
which  aacforanoe  her  huBbond  was  so  well  satisfied  that  he 
presetrtad  the  captain  with  a  colt,  to  be  killed  as  prorisionB  for 
Ae  joomey;  a  medical  fee  which  was  thankfully  aooepted. 

WHIe  among  these  Indians,  Captain  Bonneville  nnez- 
pectedly  found  an  owner  for  the  horse  which  he  had  pnr- 
ehased  from  a  Hoot  Digger  at  the  Big  Wyer.  The  Indian 
■atisfaotorily  proved  that  the  horse  had  been  stolen  from  him 
some  time  previons  by  some  miknown  thief.  "However," 
said  the  considerate  sav^e,  "you  got  him  in  fair  trade~yoa 
are  more  in  want  of  horses  than  I  am;  keep  him;  he  is  yours 
—he  is  a  good  horse;  use  him  well.*' 

Thus,  in  the  continual  experience  of  acta  of  kindness  and 
generosify,  which  his  destitute  c(»idition  did  not  allow  him 
to  reciprocate,  Caphiin  Bonneville  passed  some  short  time 
among  these  good  people,  more  and  more  Impreesed  with  the 
general  excdlenoe  of  their  oharaoter. 


CHAPTER  THIRTT-THIfflB 

SCBNIST  OF  THB  WAT-LEH-WAT— A  BUBSTITDTB  FOE  TO- 
BACCO— BUBUira  SCSKKBT  OF  BNAKB  BIVEB — THB  QASr 
RULOtIB  OLD  CHIBF  AHD  HIS  COUSIN— A  NBZ  PEHCB 
MEBTINQ— A  BTOLKK  SKIK — THB  SOAPBQOAT  DOG — MTS- 
TBBIOU8  C0KTBRKNCB8 — THB  IJTTLB  CHIBF — HIS  HO«- 
PITALnr— THB  OAPTAIK'S  ACCOOKT  OF  THB  CSITBD 
STATES— HIS  HKAUHQ  SKILL 

In  resuming  his  journey,  Oaptsin  Bonneville  was  con- 
ducted 1^  the  same  Nez  Peroe  goide,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  conntiy  was  important  in  choosing  the  routes  and  resting- 
places.  He  also  continued  to  be  accompanied  by  the  worthy 
old  chief  with  the  hard  name,  who  seemed  bent  upon  doing 
the  honors  of  the  ooontry,  and  introducing  him  to  every 
bran<di  of  his  tribe.    The  Way-loo  wiy,  down  the  banks  of 
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which  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  companicHiB  were  now 
traveling,  is  a  conBiderable  Btream  winding  through  a  sucoee- 
sion  of  bold  and  beautiful  scenes.  Sometimes  the  landsc^M 
toweted  into  bold  and  mountainous  heights  that  partook  of 
sublimity ;  at  other  times  it  stretched  along  the  water  side  in 
f reeh  smiling  meadows  and  grateful  undulating  valleys. 

Frequently  in  their  route  they  encountered  small  parties 
of  the  Nez  Perces,  with  whom  they  invariably  stopped  to 
shake  hands;  and  who,  generally,  evinced  great  curiosity 
ooDoeming  them  and  their  adventures;  a  cnrioeity  which 
never  failed  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  by  the  replies  of  the 
worthy  Yo-mus-ro-y-e-cut,  who  kindly  took  upon  himself  to 
be  spokesman  of  the  party. 

The  incessant  smoking  of  pipes  incident  to  the  long  talks 
of  this  excellent,  but  somewhat  garrulous  old  chief,  at  length 
exhausted  all  his  stock  of  tobacco,  so  that  he  had  no  longer 
a  whiff  with  which  to  regale  his  white  companions.  In  this 
emergency  he  cut  up  the  stem  of  his  pipe  iuto  fine  shavings, 
which  he  mixed  with  certain  herbs,  and  thus  manufactured 
a  temporary  succedaneum  to  enable  him  to  accompany  his 
long  colloquies  and  harangues  with  the  customary  fragrant 
cloud. 

If  the  scenery  of  the  Way-lee-way  had  charmed  the 
travelers  with  its  mingled  amenity  and  grandeur,  that  which 
broke  upon  them  on  once  more  reaching  Snake  Biver  filled 
them  with  admiration  and  astonishment.  At  times,  the 
river  was  overhung  by  dark  and  stupendous  rocks,  rising 
like  gigantic  walls  and  battlements;  tjiese  would  be  rent  by 
wide  and  yawning  chasms,  that  seemed  to  speak  of  past  cos- 
vulsions  of  nature.  Sometimes  the  river  was  of  a  glassy 
smootlmBSS  and  placidity,  at  other  times  it  roared  along  in 
impetuous  rapids  and  foaming  cascades.  Here,  the  rocks 
were  piled  in  the  most  fantastic  crt^  and  precipices;  and 
in  another  place  they  were  suooeeded  by  delightful  valleys 
carpeted  with  greensward.  The  whole  of  this  wild  and 
varied  scenery  was  dominated  by  inmieuBe  mountains  rear- 
ing thdr  distant  peaks  into  the  clouds.     "The  grandeur  and 
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atlgitt»U7  of  tiie  vinra  proBontBd  on  every  side, "  Bayi  Cap* 
tM  BoaneriUe,  "begg^  botti  tiie  pmcil  and  the  pen.  Noth- 
iag  we  had  erer  gaoed  upon  In  any  other  r^on  ooold  for  « 
moDMot  oompare  in  irild  majeefy  and  impreaBiYe  stenmen 
wxQi  the  series  ot  aeenes  whidi  here  at  every  tarn  asttHiished 
our  moBM  and  filled  as  with  awe  and  delight. " 

Indeed,  from  all  ttiat  we  can  gather  from  the  joamal 
before  as,  and  tJte  acoounta  cl  ot^er  travelerB,  who  passed 
throogh  these  r^ona  in  the  memoraUe  mterprise  ot  As- 
teria,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  &iake  River  must  be  one 
of  tiie  nK»t  remu-kaUe  for  varied  and  striking  eosoBry  of 
all  the  ri-rers  of  this  ctmtinent.  from  its  headwatera  in  the 
Booky  Moontains,  to  its  janction  with  the  CoInmUa,  its 
windingH  are  upward  of  six  hundred  miles  tiiroi^h  every 
■variety  c^  landaoape.  Basing  in  a  vdoanio  regim,  amid 
extingoished  craters  and  mountains  awful  with  the  traoee 
at  ancient  fires,  it  makes  its  way  throng^  great  plains  of  Iav& 
and  aandy  deaMrlB,  penetrates  vast  sierras  <x  moontainoni 
cbains,  broken  into  rcHnantia  and  often  frightful  praciinoeB, 
and  crowned  with  eternal  snows;  and  at  other  time*  careera 
ibiroaf^  green  and  smilit^  meadows  and  wide  landso^we  of 
Kalian  grace  and  beaaty.  WiMneea  and  sablimity,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  its  prevailing  diaraoteristios. 

Oaptun  Bonneville  and  his  oampanioaB  had  pocsoad  their 
joomey  a  considerable  distance  down  ihe  coarse  of  Bnake 
Biver,  when  tiie  old  cluef  halted  on  the  bank,  and,  dismount- 
ing, recommended  that  tiiey  should  turn  their  horses  loose  to 
graee,  while  he  summoned  a  fxiuBin  of  his  from  a  group  of 
lodgee  on  the  opposite  side  ot  the  stream.  His  summwiB 
was  qoiokly  answered.  An  Indian,  of  an  active,  elastio 
fionn,  leaped  into  a  lif^t  canoe  of  oottonwood,  and,  vigor- 
coaly  {dying  the  paddle,  soon  shot  acroeB  &e  river.  Bound- 
ing on  shore,  he  advanced  with  a  buoyant  air  and  frank  de- 
naeanor,  and  gave  bis  ri^t  hand  to  each  of  tiie  party  in 
torn.  The  tAi  chief,  whose  hard  name  we  forbear  to  repeat, 
now  pwnntod  Oaptain  Boimeville,  in  fmn,  to  Ua  oooBin, 
wlioae  name,  we  regret  to  eay,  was  no  kas  hiud,  hatag  aotb- 
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ii^  leaa  than  Hay-Bhe-in^oow-cow.  The  latter  evinced  th* 
UBoal  oorioBity  to  know  all  about  the  atrangeis,  whence  they 
came,  whither  they  were  goii^,  the  object  of  their  joomey, 
and  the  adrentures  tbey  had  experienced.  All  these,  of 
course,  were  amply  aud  eloquently  set  forth  by  the  com- 
municatave  old  chief.  To  all  his  grandiloquent  account  of 
the  bald-headed  chief  and  his  countrymen,  the  Big  Hearts 
of  the  East,  his  cousin  listened  with  great  attention,  and 
replied  in  the  customary  a^le  of  Indian  welcome.  He  then 
deedred  the  party  to  await  his  retom,  and,  springit^  into  big 
canoe,  darted  across  the  river.  In  a  little  while  he  returned, 
bringing  a  most  welcome  supply  of  tobacco,  and  a  mnall  stock 
of  provisions  for  the  road,  declarii^  bis  intention  of  accom- 
panying the  party.  Having  no  horse,  be  mounted  behind 
<»ie  of  the  men,  observing  that  be  should  procure  a  steed  tot 
himself  on  Uie  following  day. 

Tbey  all  now  jc^ged  on  very  sociably  and  cheerily  to- 
gether. Not  many  miles  beyond,  they  met  others  of  the 
tribe,  among  whom  was  one  whom  Capteun  Bonneville  and 
his  ocaniaAoa  had  known  during  their  residence  among  the 
Upper  Kez  Perces,  and  who  welcomed  them  with  open  arms. 
In  this  ne^hborhood  was  the  home  of  their  guide,  who  took 
leave  of  them  with  a  profusion  of  good  wishes  for  their  safety 
and  bappinees.  That  night  they  put  up  in  the  but  of  a  Nei 
Perce,  where  l^ey  were  visited  by  several  warriors  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  friends  of  the  old  chief  and  bis  cousin, 
who  came  to  have  a  talk  and  a  smoke  with  the  white  men. 
The  heart  of  the  good  old  chief  was  overflowing  with  good- 
will at  thus  beij^;  surrounded  by  his  new  and  old  friends, 
and  he  talked  with  more  spirit  and  vivacity  than  ever.  The 
evening  passed  away  in  perfect  harmony  and  good-hnmor, 
and  it  was  not  until  a  late  hour  that  the  visitors  took  their 
leave  and  recroesed  the  river. 

After  this  constant  picture  of  worth  and  virtue  on  the 
part  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe,  we  grieve  to  have  to  record  a 
circumstanoe  calculated  to  throw  a  temporary  shade  upon 
the  name.     In  the  course  of  the  social  and  harmonious  even- 
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ing  just  mentioaed,  one  of  the  captain's  men,  who  happened 
to  be  something  of  a  virtuoso  in  his  way,  and  fond  of  collect- 
ing curiosities,  produced  a  small  sMn,  a  great  rarity  in  the 
eyes  of  men  conversant  in  peltries.  It  attracted  much  atten- 
tion among  the  visitors  from  beyond  the  river,  who  passed 
it  from  one  to  the  other,  examined  it  with  looks  of  lively 
admiration,  and  pronounced  it  a  great  medicine. 

In  the  morning,  when  tiie  captain  and  his  party  were 
about  to  set  off,  the  precious  skin  was  missing.  Search  was 
made  for  it  in  the  hut,  but  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  and 
it  was  strongly  suspected  that  it  bad  been  purloined  by  some 
of  the  connoisseurs  from  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

The  old  chief  and  his  cousin  were  indignant  at  the  sup- 
posed delinquency  of  their  friends  across  the  water,  and 
called  out  for  them  to  come  over  and  answer  for  their  shame- 
ful conduct.  The  others  answered  to  the  call  with  all  the 
promptitude  of  perfect  innocence,  and  spumed  at  the  idea  of 
their  being  capable  of  such  outrage  apos  any  of  the  Big- 
hearted  nation.  All  were  at  a  loss  on  whom  to  fix  the  crime 
of  abstracting  the  invaluable  skin,  when  by  chance  the  eyes 
of  the  worthies  from  beyond  the  water  fell  upon  an  unhappy 
cur,  belonging  to  the  owner  of  the  hut.  He  was  a  gallows- 
looking  dc^,  but  not  more  so  than  most  Indian  dogB,  who, 
take  them  in  tbe  mass,  are  little  better  than  a  generation  of 
vipers.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  instantly  accused  of  hav- 
ing devoured  the  skin  in  question.  A  dog  accused  is  gener- 
ally a  d<^  condemned;  and  a  dog  condemned  is  generally 
a  Atyg  executed.  So  was  it  in  the  present  instance.  The 
mifortunate  cur  was  arraigned;  his  thievish  looks  substanti- 
ated his  guilt,  and  he  was  condemned  by  his  judges  from 
across  the  river  to  be  hanged.  In  vain  the  Indians  of  the 
hut,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite,  interceded  in  his 
behalf.  In  vain  Captain  Bonneville  and"  his  comrades  peti- 
tioned that  his  life  might  be  spared.  His  judges  were  inex- 
OTable.  He  was  doubly  guilty;  first,  in  having  robbed  their 
good  friends,  the  Big  Hearts  of  the  Elast;  secondly,  in  hav- 
ii%  brought  a  doubt  on  the  honor  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe. 
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H«  was,  accordit^ly,  Bwung  aloft,  and  pelted  iri&i  stonee  to 
make  his  death  more  certain.  The  sentence  of  the  judges 
b^g  thorong^y  executed,  a  post  mortem  examination  of 
the  body  of  the  dog  was  held  to  establish  his  delinquenoy 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  to  leaTe  the  TSez  Percee  withoat  a 
shadow  of  suspicion.  Great  interest,  of  coiirBe,  was  mani- 
fested by  all  present,  daring  this  operation.  The  body  of 
tbe  d(^  was  opened,  the  intestines  rigorously  scratinized, 
but,  to  the  horror  of  all  concerned,  not  a  particle  of  the  skin 
was  to  be  found — the  dog  had  been  unjustly  executed. 

A  great  clamor  now  ensued,  but  the  most  clamoroas  was 
the  party  from  across  the  river,  whose  jealousy  of  their  good 
name  now  prompted  them  to  the  most  vociferous  Tindications 
ot  their  innocence.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the 
captain  and  his  comrades  could  cabn  their  lively  sensibilities, 
by  accounting  for  the  disappearance  of  the  slrin  in  a  dozen 
different  ways,  until  all  idea  of  its  having  been  stolen  was 
mtirely  out  of  the  question. 

The  meeting  now  broke  up.  The  warriors  returned  across 
the  river,  the  captain  and  his  comrades  proceeded  on  tbedr 
joamey ;  but  the  spirits  of  the  oommunicative  old  chief,  Yo- 
mos-ro-y-e-cut,  were  for  a  time  completely  dampened,  and 
he  evinced  great  mortification  at  what  had  just  ooenrred. 
He  rode  on  in  silence,  except  that  now  and  then  he  would 
give  way  to  a  bnrst  of  indignation,  and  exclaim,  with  a 
shate  of  the  head  and  a  toss  of  the  hand  toward  the  opposte 
shore — "bad  men,  very  bad  men  across  the  river*';  toeaiA 
<A  which  brief  ezclamatitms,  his  worthy  cousin,  Hay-she- 
in-cow-cow,  would  respond  by  a  deep  guttural  sound  of 
acquiesoenoe,  equivalent  to  an  amen. 

After  some  time  the  countenance  of  the  old  chief  again 
oleeired  up,  and  he  fell  into  repeated  conferences,  in  an 
undertone,  with  his  cousin,  which  ended  in  the  departure 
of  the  latter,  who,  applying  the  lash  to  his  horse,  dashed 
forward  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  In  fact,  they  were 
drawing  near  to  the  village  of  another  chief,  likewise  dis* 
tanguished  by  an  appellatitm  of  some  longitude.    O-push-y- 
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e-cnt  bat  conmumly  known  as  the  great  chief.  The  cousin 
had  been  sent  ahead  to  give  notice  of  their  approach;  a 
herald  appeared  as  before,  bearing  a  powder-horn,  to  enable 
them  to  respond  to  the  intended  salute.  A  scene  ensued,  on 
their  approach  to  the  village,  similar  to  that  which  had  oc- 
curred at  the  village  of  the  little  chief.  The  whole  popula- 
tion appeared  in  |the  field,  drawn  up  in  lines,  arrayed  with 
the  customarj  regard  to  rank  and  dignity.  Then  came  on 
the  firing  of  salutes,  and  the  shaking  of  hands,  in  which  last 
ceremonial  every  individual,  man,  woman,  and  child  partici- 
pated ;  for  the  Indiana  have  an  idea  that  it  is  as  indispensa- 
ble an  overture  of  friendship  among  the  whites  as  smoking 
of  the  pipe  is  among  the  red  men.  The  travelers  were  next 
ushered  to  the  banquet,  where  all  the  choicest  viands  that 
the  village  could  furnish  were  served  up  in  rich  profusion. 
They  were  afterward  entertained  by  feats  of  ^li^  and 
hoise-racea;  indeed  their  vicnt  to  the  village  seemed  the 
signal  for  complete  festivity.  In  the  meantime,  a  skin  lodge 
had  been  spread  for  their  accommodation,  their  horses  and 
baggage  were  taken  care  of,  and  wood  and  water  supplied 
in  abundance.  At  night,  therefore,  they  retired  to  their 
quarters,  to  enjoy,  as  they  sapposed,  the  repose  of  which 
they  stood  in  need.  No  such  thii^,  however,  was  in  store 
for  them.  A  crowd  of  visitors  awaited  their  appearance,  all 
eager  for  a  smoke  and  a  talk.  The  pipe  was  immediately 
lighted,  and  constantly  replenJBhed  and  kept  alive  until  the 
night  was  far  advanced.  As  usual,  the  ntmost  eagemees 
was  evinced  by  the  guests  to  learn  everything  within  the 
scope  of  their  oomprebensiou  respecting  the  Americans,  for 
whom  they  professed  the  most  fraternal  regard.  The  cap- 
tain, in  his  replies,  made  use  of  familiar  iUuBtrations,  calcu- 
lated to  strike  their  minds,  and  impress  them  with  such  an 
idea  of  the  might  of  his  nation  as  would  induce  them  to 
treat  with  kindness  and  respect  all  stra^lers  that  might  fall 
in  their  path.  To  their  inquiriee  as  to  the  numbers  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  he  assured  them  iba.t  they  were 
aa  comitleas  as  the  blades  of  grass  in  the  prairies,  and  that, 
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giQot  as  Bnake  Kiver  ww,  if  tbey  were  all  encamped  npcm 
ks  bankB  tbey  wonld  drink  it  dt7  in  a  single  day.  To  tfaeae 
and  similar  statiHtics  they  Kstened  with  profoand  attenliop 
and  Biqiarently  implicit  belief.  It  was,  indeed,  a  strikii^ 
Boene:  the  captain,  with  bis  himter's  dress  and  bald  head  in 
1^  midst,  holding  forth,  and  his  wild  anditore  seated  around 
Uke  so  many  ststnofi,  the  fire  lifting  up  their  painted  faces 
and  mosoniaT  figures,  all  fixed  and  moldonlesB,  excepting 
when  the  pipe  was  passed,  a  qnestion  propounded,  or  a  starli- 
ling  fact  in  statisl3<s  received  with  a  movement  of  Burjwiss 
and  a  half-suppresaed  ejaculation  of  wonder  and  del^ht. 

The  fame  of  the  captain  as  a  healer  of  diseases  had  mo- 
oompanied  him  to  this  village,  and  the  great  chief  O-posh-y- 
enmi  now  entreated  him  to  exert  his  skill  on  his  dangfater, 
who  had  been  for  tiiree  days  rac^d  with  pains,  for  which 
ttie  Keroed-nose  doctors  oould  devise  no  alleviatiou.  The 
captain  found  her  extended  on  a  pallet  of  mats  in  excruci- 
ating  pain.  Her  father  manifested  the  strtrngest  paternal 
efleotion  for  her,  and  assored  the  captain  that  if  he  would 
bnt  cure  her  he  would  plaoe  the  Americans  near  his  heart. 
The  worthy  captain  needed  no  such  inducement.  His  kind 
heart  was  already  touched  by  the  Bufferings  of  the  poor  girl, 
and  his  sympathies  quickened  by  her  appearance;  for  she 
was  but  about  sixteen  yeais  of  age,  and  uncommonly  heauti- 
fnl  in  form  and  feattue.  The  only  difiGcuIty  with  the  captain 
was  that  he  knew  nothing  of  her  malady,  and  that  his 
medical  science  was  of  the  most  haphazard  kind.  After 
considering  and  cogitating  for  some  time,  as  a  man  is  apt 
to  do  when  in  a  maze  of  vague  ideas,  he  made  a  desperate 
dash  at  a  remedy.  By  his  directions  the  girl  was  placed  in 
a  sort  of  mde  vapor  bath,  much  used  by  the  Nez  Percea, 
where  ehe  was  kept  until  near  fainting.  He  then  gave  her 
a  dose  of  gunpowder  dissolved  in  cold  water,  and  ordered  her 
to  be  wrapped  in  buffalo  robes  and  put  to  sleep  under  a  load 
of  furs  and  blankets.  The  remedy  succeeded;  the  next 
nu»7iing  she  was  free  from  pain,  tfacmgh  extremely  languid; 
whereupon  tiie  oaptain  |n<ee(^bed  for  her  a  bowl  of  eoH's 
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bead  hnOk,  and  that  ahe  should  be  k^  for  a  time  on  nmple 
diet. 

The  gieat  chief  was  tmbounded  in  his  ezpresBioos  of 
gratitude  for  the  recovery  of  his  daughter.  He  would  fain 
have  detained  the  captain  a  long  time  aa  his  guest,  but 
the  time  for  departure  had  arrived.  When  the  captain's 
horse  was  brongbt  for  him  to  mount,  the  chief  declared  that 
the  steed  was  not  worthy  of  him,  and  sent  for  one  of  his  best 
horses,  which 'he  presented  in  its  stead;  declaring  that  it 
made  his  heart  glad  to  see  hia  friend  so  well  momited.  He 
then  appointed  a  young  Nez  Perce  to  accompany  his  guest 
to  Qie  next  village,  and  "to  carry  his  talk"  oonoeming  them ; 
and  the  two  parties  separated  with  mutual  expreesicms  <tf 
kindness  and  feelings  of  good  will. 

The  TE^r  bath  of  which  we  have  made  mention  is  in 
frequent  use  am<n:^  the  Kez  Perce  tribe,  chiefly  for  oleanli- 
ness.  Their  sweating-honsee,  as  they  call  them,  are  small 
and  close  lodges,  and  the  vapor  is  produced  by  water  poured 
ilawly  upon  red-hot  stones. 

On  passing  the  limits  of  O-push-y-e-cut's  domains,  the 
travelers  left  the  elevated  table-lands,  and  all  tbe  wild  and 
romantic  scenery  which  has  just  been  d^cribed.  Th^  now 
traversed  a  gently  undulating  country,  of  such  fertili^  that 
it  excited  the  rapturous  admiration  of  two  of  the  c^itain'ft 
followerSf  a  Kentuckian  and  a  native  of  Ohia  They  declared 
that  it  surpassed  any  land  that  they  had  ever  seen,  and  often 
exclaimed  what  a  delight  it  wotild  be  just  to  run  a  plow 
through  such  a  rich  and  teeming  soil,  and  see  it  open  its 
bountiful  promise  before  the  share. 

Another  halt  and  sojourn  of  a  night  was  made  at  the 
village  of  a  chief  named  He-mim-el-pilp,  where  similar  cere- 
monies were  observed  and  hospitahty  experienced  as  at  the 
preceding  villages.  They  now  pursued  a  west-southwest 
course  through  a  beautiful  and  fertile  region,  better  wooded 
than  most  of  the  tracts  through  which  they  had  passed.  In 
their  progress,  they  met  with  several  bands  of  Nes  Peroes, 
^^  whom  they  were  invariably  treated  with  the  utmost  kind* 
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neas.  '  "Within  aevm  days  aiiar  leaTing  ibe  damahi  ot  He* 
inim-el-pQp,  they  struck  the  CMmnlna  Birer  ai  Fort  WaUah- 
Walhh,  where  they  anired  oa  the  4tli  of  ICaich,  18SA. 


CHAPTER  THIBTY-FOUB 

rOBT  TTAU.AH-WAIJLAH — ITS  OOMHANDBK — DTDtAKS  DT  ITS 
NBIOHBOBHOOD  —  BXEBTIOKS  OF  HR.  PAHBBVHl  TOR 
THEIB  IMPBOTKKKNT  —  BKUOIOM — CODB  OF  I.AWS  — 
JLLSOH  OF  THS  LOWBB  KKZ  PBBCBS — CAMASH,  AXU 
OTHKB  BOOTB — KSZ  PEBCfl  BOBSBS— PBKFABATIOK8  FOB 
DBPABTUBB  — BKFU8AL  OF  8UPPUBB  —  DBPAItTDBB— A 
LAOGAKD  AXm  OLCTTON 

TOBT  Wallah-Waixah  is  a  trading-poet  of  the  Hod- 
•00*8  Bay  Company,  sitiiated  jtnt  aJxyre  the  moutii  of  tiie 
river  oi  the  same  name,  and  Mi  the  left  bank  ot  the  Colum- 
lua.  It  IB  built  of  driftwood,  and  calculated  merely  for 
defense  ag:aiiist  any  attack  <^  the  nativee.  At  the  time  ai 
Captain  Bonneville's  arrival,  tiie  whole  garrieon  mastered 
but  ax  or  eight  men ;  and  the  post  was  onder  the  Bupeiin- 
tendenoe  of  Mr.  Pambrune,  an  agent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 

'Fhe  great  post  and  fort  of  the  company,  forming  the 
emporium  of  its  trade  on  the  Pacific,  is  Fort  Vancouver; 
gitoated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Columbia,  about  mxty 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  just  above  the  month  of  the  Wal- 
lamut.  To  this  point  the  company  removed  its  establish- 
ment from  Astoria,  in  1831,  after  its  coalition  with  the 
Northwest  Company. 

Captain  Bonneville  and  his  comrades  experienced  d  pc^te 
reoeptioii  ^m  Mr.  Pambnme,  the  superintendent;  for, 
however  hostile  the  members  ol  tiie  British  Company  may 
be  to  the  enterprises  of  American  traders,  they  have  always 
manifested  great  courtesy  and  hospitality  to  the  toadfln 
themselves. 
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Fort  Wanah-WaHah  is  sarroanded  hy  tbe  tribe  of  tiM 
nme  nitme,  as  well  as  by  the  Bkynsea  and  the  Nes  Peroesj 
who  bring  to  it  tiie  furs  and  peltrira  collected  in  ibtir  hoot* 
ing  ezpedJtiouB.  Tbe  WaH^-Wallah*  are  a  degeoerate, 
womoot  tribe.  Tbe  ITes  Feroea  are  tbe  most  namnvoB  and 
tractable  of  the  three  tribes  jnst  mrationed.  Hr.  Pambruoe 
mf  onned  Oaptain  Bfrnneville  that  he  had  been  at  acnne  pains 
to  introdnoe  the  Obristian  idigkHi,  in  the  Boman  Catiiolia 
(orm,  anK»ig  them,  where  h  had  eridently  taken  root;  but 
had  become  altered  and  modified  to  sidt  &dr  peonUar  haiAit 
at  thoQght  and  motives  of  action;  retaining,  howerer,  th» 
principal  points  of  faith  and  ito  entire  preoepta  of  moralitjr. 
The  same  gentleman  had  gfren  tliem  a  code  of  laws,  to 
which  they  conformed  with  sempolooB  fldelify.  Pdfyfgamft 
which  onoe  prevailed  amtmg  ^em  to  a  great  extent,  was 
now  raidy  indulged.  All  ttie  orimeB  denotmoeJ  bjr  &» 
Christian  faith  met  with  serese  ptuushment  among  them. 
Even  theft,  bo  venial  a  crime  among  tbe  bidians,  had  re- 
oentlj  been  pmuBhed  with  hanging,  hy  sentence  of  a  chieC. 

There  certainly  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  sosoeptlbllity 
of  moral  and  reEgious  improvement  among  this  trSie,  and 
they  would  seem  to  be  one  of  &e  very,  very  few  tiiat  have 
benefited  in  morals  and  manners  hy  an  intercooree  with 
white  m«i.  Tbe  parties  which  visited  them  about  twenty 
yean  previously,  in  tbe  expedition  fitted  oat  by  Mr.  Asttnr, 
comidained  of  their  selfishnees,  their  extorticm,  and  th«r 
thievish  propensities.  The  very  reverse  of  those  qualities 
prevailed  among  them  during  the  prolonged  sojourns  ol 
Captain  Bonneville. 

The  Lower  Xez  Perces  range  upon  the  Way-lee-way, 
Ttnmahali,  Yengbies,  and  other  of  the  streams  west  c£  Hi* 
mountains.  They  hnnt  the  beaver,  elk,  deer,  white  bear 
and  mountain  sheep.  Beeidee  the  fleah  of  theae  animals  they 
nse  a  number  of  roota  for  food ;  some  ot  which  would  be  well 
worth  traoaplBnting  and  onltivating  in  the  Atlantic  States. 
Amnrig  thflse  Is  tiie  friT""'*'.  a  sweet  root,  about  tbe  form  and 
sfaBtrf  an  onion,  and  said  to  be  really  ddioioiis.    The  oowish, 
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also,  or  Inscuit  root,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  whidi  fh^ 
reduce  to  a  rery  palatable  flour;  together  with  the  jackap 
aisiBh,  quako,  and  otheTs;  which  they  cook  hy  steaming 
them  in  the  ground.  In  August  and  September,  these  In- 
difiDS  keep  along  the  riverfi,  where  they  catdi  and  dry  great 
quantities  of  salmon;  which,  while  they  last,  are  their  prin- 
cipal food.  In  the  winter  they  congregate  in  villagee  formed 
of  comfortable  huts,  or  lodges,  covered  with  mats.  They 
are  generally  clad  in  deer  skins,  or  woolens,  and  extremely 
well  armed.  Above  all,  tiiey  are  celebrated  for  owning 
great  numbers  of  horses;  which  they  mark,  and  then  suffer 
to  range  in  droves  in  their  most  fertile  plains.  These  horses 
are  principally  of  the  pony  breed ;  but  remarkably  stout  and 
loi^;-winded.  They  are  bronght  in  great  numbere  to  the 
eBtablishments  oi  the  Hndson^a  Bay  Company  and  sold  for 
a  mere  trifle. 

Such  is  the  account  ^ven  by  Captain  Bonneville  of  the 
'Sez  Forces ;  who,  if  not  viewed  by  him  with  too  partial  an 
eye,  are  certainly  among  the  geutleet  and  least  barbarous 
people  of  these  remote  wildernesses.  They  invariably  signi- 
fied to  him  their  earnest  wish  that  an  American  post  might 
be  established  among  them,  and  repeatedly  declared  that 
they  would  trade  with  Americans  in  preference  to  any  other 
pe<^e. 

Captain  Bonneville  had  intesded  to  remain  enne  time  in 
this  neighborhood,  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the  natives 
and  to  collect  iuformation,  and  establish  connections  that 
might  be  advantageous  in  the  way  of  trade.  The  delays, 
however,  which  he  had  experienced  on  his  journey,  obl^ed 
him  to  shorten  his  sojourn,  and  to  set  off  as  soon  aa  possible, 
so  as  to  reach  the  rendezvous  at  the  Portneaf  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  He  had  seen  enough  to  convince  him  that  an 
American  trade  might  be  carried  on  with  advantage  in  this 
quarter;  and  he  determined  soon  to  return  with  a  stronger 
party  more  completely  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

Afi  he  stood  in  need  of  some  supplies  for  his  journey,  he 
applied  to  purchase  them  of  Ur.  Pambrune;  but  soon  found 
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tin  dWermioe  between  being  treated  as  a  gvert,  or  as  a  riml 
trader.  The  wortihy  Hnperistendent,  who  had  extended  to 
Um  all  tiie  genial  ritee  of  hoeintality,  now  euddenl;*  aammed 
a  wittieTed  np  aspect  and  demeanor,  and  obeerred  tiiat,  how- 
ever he  might  feel  dupoeed  to  eerre  him,  personally,  he  felt 
boand  by  his  duty  to  the  Hndaon'a  Bay  Company  to  do 
nothing  which  should  facilitate  or  enoourage  the  vimta  <^ 
other  traders  among  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
He  endeavored  to  dissuade  Captain  Bonneville  from  return- 
ing  tbrongb  ibe  Blue  Mountains,  aeanring  him  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  and  dangerons,  If  not  impracticable,  at 
thia  aeaeon  of  the  year;  and  advised  him  to  aooompany  Mr. 
Payette,  a  leader  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  was 
about  to  depart  with  a  niunber  of  men  by  a  more  circnitons, 
but  safe  route,  to  carry  supplies  to  the  company's  e^^nt, 
resident  among  the  Upper  Nez  Peroes.  Captain  Bonneville, 
however,  piqued  at  his  having  refused  to  furnish  him  vith 
supplies,  and  doubting  the  sinoerity  of  his  advice,  determined 
to  retom  by  the  more  direct  route  tiirough  the  mounttuns, 
though  varying  his  course,  in  some  respeote,  from  that  by 
which  he  had  come,  in  consequence  of  information  gathered 
among  tile  nei^boring  Indians. 

Accordingly,  on  the  6th  <^  March,  he  and  his  three  com- 
panions, accompanied  by  tiieir  Kes  Peroe  guides,  set  out 
on  their  return.  In  the  early  part  of  their  course,  they 
touched  i^ain  at  several  of  the  Nez  Perce  villages,  where 
they  had  experienoed  such  kind  treatment  on  their  way 
down.  They  were  always  welcomed  with  cordiality,  and 
everything  was  done  to  cheer  them  on  their  journey. 

On  leaving  the  Way-lee-way  village,  they  were  joined 
by  a  Nez  Ferce,  whose  sodety  was  welcomed  on  account  of 
the  goieral  gratitude  and  good-will  they  felt  for  his  tribe. 
He  sotm  proved  a  heavy  clog  upon  the  little  party,  being 
doltish  and  taoitum,  lazy  in  the  extreme,  and  a  huge  feeder. 
His  only  proof  of  intellect  was  in  shrewdly  avoiding  all  labor 
and  availing  himself  of  the  toil  of  others.  When  on  tiie 
march,  he  always  lagged  behind  the  rest,  leaving  to  them 
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the  task  of  breaking  a  way  through  all  difficultiee  and  im- 
pediments, and  lelBurely  and  lazily  j<^ging  along  the  track 
which  they  had  beaten  throim;h  the  snow.  At  the  evening 
encampment,  when  others  were  busy  gathering  fuel,  providing 
for  the  horses  and  cooking  the  evening  repast,  this  worthy 
Sancho  of  the  wildemees  would  take  his  seat  quietly  and 
cozily  by  the  fire,  pufBng  away  at  his  pipe,  and  eyii^  in 
silence,  but  with  wistful  intensity  of  gaze,  the  savory  morsels 
roastii^  for  supper. 

When  meal-time  arrived,  however,  then  came  his  season 
of  activity.  He  no  longer  hm^  back,  and  waited  for  others 
to  take  the  lead,  but  diBtinguisbed  himself  by  a  brilliancy  of 
onset  and  a  sustained  vigor  and  duration  of  attack  that  com- 
pletely shamed  the  efforts  of  his  competitors — albeit  experi- 
enced trenchermen  of  no  mean  prowess.  Never  had  they  wit* 
nessed  such  power  of  mastication  and  such  marvelous  capacity 
of  stomach  as  in  this  native  and  uncultivated  gastrontnne. 
Having,  by  repeated  and  prolonged  assaults,  at  length  c(»n- 
pletely  gorged  himself,  he  would  wrap  himself  up,  and  lie 
with  the  torpor  of  an  anaconda,  slowly  digesting  bis  way  on 
to  the  next  repast. 

The  gormandizing  powers  of  this  worthy  were,  at  first, 
matters  of  surprise  and  merriment  to  the  travelers;  but  they 
soon  became  too  serious  for  a  joke,  threatening  devastation 
to  the  fleshpots;  and  he  was  regarded  askance,  at  his  meals, 
as  a  regular  kiU-crbp,  destined  to  waste  the  substance  of  the 
party.  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  the  obl^ations  they  were  un- 
der to  his  nation  induced  them  to  bear  with  such  a  guest; 
but  he  proceeded,  speedily,  to  relieve  them  from  the  weight 
of  these  obhgations  by  eating  a  receipt  in  full. 
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CHAPTER   THIRTY-FIVE 

THE  UMlirVITKD  GUBBT— FBBB  AMD  BAST  KANNBBS— SALtT- 
TABT  JOKES— A  PRODIGAL  SON— KXIT  OF  THE  GLUTTON 
—A  BT7DDEN  CHANGE  IN  FORTUNE — DAMGBH  OF  A  VISIT 
TO  POOB  EBLATIONS — PLUCKnTG  OF  A  I^OSPEROUS  MAS 
—A  VAGABOND  TOII^T — A  SUBBTmiTE  FOB  THE  VERT 
PINE  HOBSE — HAHD  TRAVELING — THE  CNINVITBD  GUBBT 
AND  THE  PATRIARCHAL  COLT — A  BEGGAB  ON  HOB8EBACE 
— A  CATASTROPHE — EXIT  OP  THE  HEKBT  VAGABOND 

As  Captain  Bonnerille  and  his  men  wen  encamped  one 
«Temiig  among  the  hills  near  Bnake  River,  seated  before 
their  fire,  enjt^ng  a  hearty  supper,  they  were  Bnddenly  snr- 
prised  by  the  visit  of  an  miinTited  gneet.  He  was  a  ragged, 
half -naked  Indian  hnnter,  armed  with  bow  and  arrows,  and 
had  the  carcass  of  a  fine  buck  thrown  eun-oss  his  shoulder. 
Adrancii^  with  an  alert  step,  and  free  and  easy  air,  he 
threw  the  buck  on  the  ground,  and,  without  waiting  for  an 
invitation,  seated  himself  at  their  mess,  helped  himself  with- 
out ceremony,  and  chatted  to  the  right  and  left  in  the  liveliest 
and  most  imembiirrassed  manner.  No  adroit  and  veteran 
dinner  hunter  of  a  metropolis  conld  have  acquitted  himself 
more  knowingly.  The  travelers  were  at  first  completely 
taken  by  surprise,  and  could  not  but  admire  the  facilily  with 
which  this  ragged  cosmopolite  made  himself  at  home  among 
them.  While  they  stared  he  went  on,  making  the  most  of 
the  good  cheer  upon  which  he  had  so  fortunately  alighted; 
and  was  soon  elbow  deep  in  "pot  Inck"  and  greased  from 
the  tip  of  his  nose  to  the  back  of  his  ears. 

As  the  company  recovered  from  their  smprise,  they  began 
to  feel  aimoyed  at  tiiis  intrusion.  Their  nninvited  gneet, 
unlike  the  generality  of  his  tribe,  was  somewhat  dirty  as  well 
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as  ra^ed,  and  they  had  no  relish  for  snch  a  meesmate. 
Heaping  ap,  therefore,  an  abundant  portion  of  the  "pro- 
vant"  upon  a  piece  of  bark  which  served  for  a  dieh,  thej 
invited  him  to  confine  himself  thereto,  instead  of  foragii^ 
in  the  general  mess. 

He  oomphed  with  the  most  accommodating  spirit  imc^- 
nable ;  and  went  on  eating  and  chatting,  and  langhing  and 
emearii^  himself,  until  his  whole  oountensnoe  shone  with 
grease  and  good-htmior.  In  the  course  of  his  repast,  his  at- 
tention was  caught  by  the  figure  of  the  gastronome,  who,  as 
usual,  was  gorging  himself  in  dogged  silence.  A  droll  cut 
of  the  eye  showed  either  that  he  knew  him  of  old,  or  per- 
ceived at  onc«  his  characteristics.  He  immediately  made 
him  the  butt  of  his  pleasantries;  and  cracked  oS  two  or  three 
good  hite,  that  caused  the  slu^ish  dolt  to  prick  up  his  ears, 
and  delighted  all  the  company.  From  this  time,  the  unin- 
vited guest  was  taken  into  favor;  his  jokes  began  to  be  rel- 
ished; his  careless,  free  and  easy  air,  to  be  considered  sin- 
gulariy  amusing;  and  in  the  end  he  wets  pronounced  by  the 
travelers  one  of  the  merriest  companions  and  most  enter- 
taining VE^abonds  they  had  met  with  in  the  wilderness. 

Supper  being  over,  the  redoubtable  She-wee-ehe-ouaiter, 
for  such  was  the  simple  name  by  which  be  announced  him- 
self, declared  his  intention  of  keeping  company  with  the  partrr 
for  a  day  or  two,  if  they  had  no  objection ;  and  by  way  of 
backing  his  self -invitation,  presented  the  carcass  of  the  buck 
as  an  earnest  of  his  hunting  abihties.  By  this  time  he  had 
so  completely  effaced  the  unfavorable  impression  made  by 
his  first  appearance  that  he  was  made  welcome  to  the  camp, 
and  the  Nez  Perce  guide  undertook  to  give  him  lodging  for 
the  night.  The  next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  he  borrowed 
a  gun,  and  was  off  amoE^  the  hills,  nor  was  anything  more 
seen  of  him  until  a  few  minutes  after  the  party  had  encamped 
for  the  evening,  when  he  again  made  his  appearance,  in  his 
usual  frank,  careless  manner,  and  threw  down  the  carcass  of 
another  noble  deer,  which  he  had  borne  on  his  back  for  a 
considerable  distanoe. 
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This  evenii^  be  was  the  life  of  the  party,  and  his  open 
commmiicatiTe  dispoeition,  free  from  all  di^uiae,  soon  put 
them  in  pofiaeesion  of  his  history.  He  had  been  a  kind  of 
prod^al  son  in  his  native  village;  living  a  looee,  heedless 
life,  and  disregarding  the  precepts  and  imperative  commands 
of  the  chiefs.  He  had,  in  consequence,  been  expelled  &om 
the  villf^e,  but,  in  nowise  disheartened  at  this  banishment, 
had  betaken  himself  to  the  society  of  the  border  Indians,  and 
had  led  a  careless,  haphazard,  vagabond  life,  perfectly  om- 
eonant  to  his  humors;  heedless  of  the  future,  so  long  as  he 
had  wherewithal  for  the  present;  and  fearing  no  lack  of  food, 
so  long  as  he  had  tiie  implements  of  the  chase,  and  a  fair 
hunting  ground. 

Findii^  him  very  expert  as  a  hunter,  and  being  pleased 
with  his  eooentricildes  and  his  strange  and  merry  humor, 
Captain  Bonneville  fitted  him  out  handsomely  as  the  Kimrod 
of  the  parfy,  who  all  soon  became  quite  attached  to  him. 
One  of  the  earbest  and  most  s^nal  services  he  performed 
was  to  exorcise  the  insatiate  kill-crop  that  had  hitherto  op- 
pressed  the  party.  In  fact,  the  doltidi  Kez  Pero^  who  had 
seemed  so  perfectly  insensible  to  rough  treatment  of  every 
kind,  I^  which  the  travelers  had  endeavored  to  elbow  him  out 
of  their  society,  could  not  withstand  the  good-humored  ban- 
tering and  occasionally  eharp  wit  of  She- wee-she.  He  evi- 
dently quailed  under  his  jokes,  and  sat  blinking  like  an  owl 
in  daylight  when  pestered  by  the  fiouts  and  peckings  of  mis- 
ohievous  birds.  At  length  his  place  was  found  vacant  at 
meal-time;  no  oae  knew  when  he  went  off,  or  whither  he 
had  gone,  bat  he  was  seen  no  more,  and  the  vast  surplus 
that  remained  when  the  repast  was  over  showed  what  a 
mighty  gormandizer  had  departed. 

Relieved  from  this  incubos,  the  little  party  now  went  otx 
cheerily.  She-wee-she  kept  them  in  fun  as  well  as  food. 
His  hunting  was  always  sucoessf ul ;  he  was  ever  ready  to 
render  any  assistance  in  the  camp  or  on  the  march ;  while 
his  jokes,  his  antics,  and  the  very  cut  of  his  countenance,  so 
full  of  whim  and  comioality,  "kspi  every  one  in  good-hmnor. 
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In  this  way  ibsy  joomejed  on  mttl  ih^  aniredl  on  the 
bfuikg  of  the  Immahah,  and  encaioped  rtmr  to  the  Nee  P«<oe 
lodges.  Here  Bhe-wee-abe  took  a  Bodden  nation  to  visit  hie 
pe(^le,  and  show  off  the  state  of  worldly  proqtertty  to  wliitA 
be  had  so  suddenly  attained.  He  accordingly  departed  in 
1^  uuwning,  arrayed  in  hnnter'e  style,  and  well  appointed 
wi&  everything  befitting  his  vocation.  The  booyanoyof  his 
gait,  the  ^asiiciiy  of  his  step,  and  Uie  hilarity  of  his  oonnte- 
nanoe,  showed  iJiat  he  anticipated,  with  chackling  satisfao- 
tion,  Ute  surprise  he  was  abont  to  give  those  who  had  ejected 
him  tnym  tiieir  society  in  rags.  Bttt  what  a  chu^^  was 
there  in  his  whole  appearance  vdien  he  rejmned  the  pcuiy  in 
the  eveningi  He  came  skulking  into  camp  like  a  beaten  car, 
witii  his  tail  between  bis  legs.  All  bis  finery  was  gone;  he 
was  naked  as  when  he  was  bom,  with  the  ezo^ticnt  of  a 
soanty  flap  that  answered  the  purpose  of  a  fig  leaf.  His  f^ 
low-travelMV  at  first  did  not  know  him,  bnt  sai^meed  it  to  be 
emne  v^rant  Root  Digger  sneaking  into  the  camp ;  but  when 
they  recognized  in  this  forlorn  object  tiieiT  prime  wag,  She* 
wee-she,  wh<Hn  they  had  seen  depart  in  the  morning  In  aaA 
Ugh  glee  BXiA  high  feothw,  they  oould  not  contain  their 
merriment,  bnt  bailed  Um  yrtib  kmd  and  rq>eated  peals 
(^  langbter. 

She- wee-she  was  not  of  a  sfnrit  to  be  easily  oast  down;  he 
soon  j<nned  in  the  merriment  as  heartily  as  any  one,  and 
seemed  to  conmder  his  reverse  of  fortune  an  excellent  joke. 
Captain  Bonneville,  however,  thought  i«opeT  to  check  bis 
good-humor,  and  demanded,  with  some  degree  of  stemness, 
ibo  cause  of  his  altered  condition.  He  rephed  in  the  most 
natural  and  self-complacent  s^le  imaginable,  '*That  he  had 
been  among  his  cousinB,  who  were  very  poor;  th^  had  been 
delighted  to  see  him;  still  more  delighted  with  his  good-fort- 
une; they  bad  taken  him  to  their  arms;  admired  his  equip- 
ments; one  bad  begged  for  this;  another  for  that** — in  fine, 
what  witii  liie  Tpoor  devil's  inherent  heedlesmess  and  the 
real  generosity  of  his  diepoeition,  his  needy  oousinB  had 
BDooeeded  in  stripping  bim  of  all  hia  iHothes  and  aoooobw- 
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,  6Zoeptmg  the  Sg  leaf  with  which  he  had  returned 
to  camp. 

Seeing  his  total  want  of  care  and  forethought,  Captain 
B<nineTille  determined  to  let  him  suffer  a  little,  in  hopes  it 
might  prove  a  salutary'  lesson;  and,  at  any  rate,  to  make 
him  no  more  presenta  while  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  needy 
cooains.  He  was  left,  therefore,  to  shift  for  himself  in  his 
Daked  condition;  which,  howerer,  did  not  seem  to  give  him 
any  concern,  or  to  abate  one  jot  of  his  good-humor.  In  the 
course  at  his  lounging  about  the  camp,  however,  he  got  pos- 
Bessicm  of  a  deer  skin ;  whereupon,  cutting  a  slit  in  the  mid- 
dle, he  thrust  his  head  through  it,  so  that  the  two  ends  hung 
down  before  and  behind,  something  like  a  South  American 
poncho,  or  the  tabard  of  a  herald.  These  ends  he  tied  to- 
gether,  under  the  armpits ;  and  thus  arrayed  presented  him* 
self  once  more  before  the  captain,  with  an  air  of  perfect  self- 
satisfaction,  as  though  he  thought  it  imposaible  for  any  fault 
to  be  found  with  his  toilet. 

A  little  further  journeying  bronght  the  travelers  to  the 
petty  village  of  Nez  Forces,  governed  by  the  worthy  and 
affectionate  old  patriarch  who  had  made  Capfatin  Bonneville 
the  costly  present  of  a  very  fine  horse.  The  old  man  wel- 
comed them  once  more  to  his  village  with  his  usual  cordiality, 
and  his  respectable  squaw  and  hopeful  son,  cherishing  grate- 
ful recoUeotions  of  Gie  hatchet  and  ear-bobs,  joined  in  a  chorus 
of  friendly  gratulation. 

As  the  much-vatmted  steed,  once  the  joy  and  pride  of  this 
interesting  family,  was  now  nearly  knocked  up  by  traveling, 
and  totally  inadequate  to  the  mountain  scramble  that  lay 
ahead,  Captain  Bonneville  restored  him  to  the  venerable  pa- 
triarch, with  renewed  acknowlei^meute  for  the  invaluable 
gift.  Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  he  was  immediately  sup- 
plied with  a  fine  two  years'  old  colt  in  his  stead,  a  substitu- 
tion which,  he  afterward  learned,  according  to  Indian  cus- 
tom in  such  cases,  he  might  have  claimed  as  a  matter  oi 
right.  We  do  not  find  that  any  after  claims  were  made  <hi 
account  of  this  colt.    This  d<Hiati(xi  may  be  r^^arded,  there- 
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fore,  as  a  signal  ptmctilio  of  Indian  honor;  but  H  wfD  be 
foand  that  the  animal  soon  proved  an  unlucky  acqaiaititn 
tothe  party. 

Wldle  at  this  villa^,  the  "Sea  Ferae  guide  had  heM  oon- 
mltations  with  some  of  the  inhabitaste  as  to  the  mountain 
tract  the  party  were  about  to  traverBe.  He  now  b^an  to 
wear  an  anzions  aspect,  end  to  indulge  in  gloomy  fraebod- 
ings.  The  anow,  he  had  been  told,  lay  to  a  great  depth  in 
the  paeeee  of  the  mountains,  and  difficulies  would  increase  as 
he  proceeded.  He  b^ged  Oaptain  Bonneville,  therefore,  to 
travel  very  slowly,  so  as  to  keep  the  horses  in  strengtii  and 
^irit  for  the  hard  times  they  would  have  to  encounter.  The 
captain  snrrendered  the  r^pilation  of  the  march  entirely  to 
his  discretion,  and  pushed  <m  in  the  advance,  amusing  hmi- 
self  with  hunting,  so  as  generally  to  kill  a  deer  or  two  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  arriving,  before  the  rest  of  the  party, 
at  tiie  spot  designated  by  the  guide  for  the  evening's  encamp- 
In  the  meantime^  the  otbem  plodded  on  at  the  heels  of 
fte  goide,  aooompanied  by  tibat  merry  vagabond,  She-wee- 
she.  The  primitive  garb  worn  by  this  droll,  left  all  his  netber 
man  exposed  to  the  biting  blasts  of  the  mountains.  Still  his 
wit  was  never  frosen,  nor  his  sunshiny  temper  beclouded; 
and  his  innumerable  antics  and  practical  jokee,  while  thc^ 
quickened  the  circulation  of  his  own  blood,  kept  his  compan- 
ions in  high  good-humor. 

So  passed  the  first  day  after  the  departure  from  the  pi^ 
triarah's.  The  second  day  commenced  in  the  same  mannw; 
the  oaptain  in  tite  advance,  the  rest  of  the  party  following  on 
slowly.  She-wee-ehe,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  tmdged 
on  foci  over  the  anow,  keeping  himself  warm  by  hard  ezer- 
cise  and  all  kinds  of  crazy  capers.  In  the  height  of  his  fool- 
ery, the  patriarchal  colt,  which,  unbroken  to  the  saddle,  was 
suffered  to  follow  on  at  large,  happened  to  come  within  hii 
reach.  In  a  mcanent  he  was  on  his  back,  snapping  his  fin- 
gers and  yelping  with  delight.  The  colt,  unused  to  sach  a 
burden,  and  half  wild  by  natore,  f^  to  prasdng  and  reax- 
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ing,  and  enorting,  and  plimging,  and  kicking;  and,  at  length, 
Bet  off  full  speed  over  the  most  dangerous  ground.  Ab  the 
route  led  generally  along  the  steep  and  crafty  aides  on  the 
hills,  hath  horse  and  horseman  were  constantly  in  danger, 
and  more  than  once  had  a  hair-breadth  escape  from  deadly 
peril.  Nothing,  however,  could  daunt  this  madcap  savage. 
He  stuck  to  the  colt  like  a  plaster,  up  ridges,  down  gullies ; 
whooping  and  yelling  with  the  wildest  glee.  Never  did  beg- 
gar on  horseback  display  more  headlong  horsemanship.  His 
companions  followed  him  with  their  eyes,  sometimes  lav^h- 
ing,  sometimes  holding  in  their  breath  at  his  vagaries,  until 
they  saw  the  colt  make  a  sudden  plunge  or  start,  and  pitch 
his  unlucky  rider  headlong  over  a  precipice.  There  was  a 
general  cry  of  horror,  and  all  hastened  to  the  spot.  They 
found  the  poor  fellow  lying  among  the  rocks  below,  sadly 
bruised  and  mangled.  It  wits  almost  a  miracle  that  he  had 
escaped  with  life.  Even  in  this  condition  his  merry  spirit 
was  not  entirely  quelled,  and  he  summoned  up  a  feeble  laugh 
at  the  alarm  and  emziety  of  those  who  came  to  his  relief.  He 
was  extricated  from  his  rocky  bed,  and  a  mesaet^^r  dis- 
patched to  inform  Captain  Bonneville  of  the  accident.  The 
latter  returned  with  all  speed,  and  encamped  the  party  at 
the  first  convenient  spot.  Here  the  wounded  man  was 
stretched  upon  buffalo  skins,  and  the  captain,  who  officiated 
on  all  ocoasionB  as  doctor  and  surgeon  to  the  party,  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  his  wounds.  The  principal  one  was  a  long 
and  deep  gash  in  the  thigh,  which  reached  to  the  bone.  Call- 
ing for  a  needle  and  thread,  the  captain  now  prepared  to  sew 
up  the  wound,  admonishing  the  patient  to  submit  to  the 
operation  with  becomii^  fortitude.  His  gayety  was  at  an 
end;  he  could  no  longer  summon  up  even  a  forced  smile; 
and,  at  the  first  puncture  of  the  needle,  flinched  so  pite- 
ously  that  the  captain  was  obliged  to  pause  and  to  order 
him  a  powerful  dose  of  alcohol.  This  somewhat  rallied 
up  his  spirit  and  warmed  his  heart;  all  the  time  of  the 
operation,  however,  he  kept  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  wound, 
with  his  teeth  set,  and  a  whimsical  wincing  of  the  oounte- 
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nance  that  occasionally  gave  hie  noae  Bometiiing  of  Its  xtacaA 
comic  cuii. 

When  the  wound  was  fairly  closed,  the  oapbdn  washed  it 
with  rum,  and  administered  a  second  doee  of  the  same  to  the 
patient,  who  was  tucked  in  for  the  night,  and  advised  to 
compose  himself  to  sleep.  He  was  restleea  and  uneasy,  how- 
eTer;  repeatedly  expressiiig  his  fears  that  his  1^  would  be 
so  much  swollen  the  next  day  as  to  prevent  his  proceeding 
with  the  party;  nor  could  he  be  quieted  mitil  tiie  captain 
gave  a  decided  opinicm  faTorable  to  hia  wishes. 

Early  the  next  morning,  a  gleam  of  hia  merry  humor  re- 
turned, on  finding  that  his  wounded  limb  retained  its  natural 
proportionB.  On  attempting  to  use  it,  however,  he  found 
himself  imable  to  stand.  -  He  made  several  efforts  to  ooax 
himself  into  a  belief  that  he  might  still  continue  forward; 
but  at  length  shook  his  head  despoudingly,  and  said  that,  "as 
he  had  but  one  leg,"  it  was  all  in  vain  to  attempt  a  passage 
ot  the  mountain. 

Every  one  grieved  to  part  with  so  boon  a  companion,  and 
mider  such  disastrous  circumstances.  He  was  once  more 
clothed  and  equipped,  each  one  making  him  some  parting 
present.  He  was  then  helped  on  a  horse,  which  Oaptain 
Bonneville  presented  to  him;  and  after  many  parting  ezpres- 
mons  of  good-will  on  both  sides,  set  off  on  his  return  to  his 
old  haunts;  doubtless  to  be  once  more  plucked  by  his  affec- 
tionate but  needy  cousins. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-SIX 

THE  DIFFICULT  MOTTNTAIN— A  SUOEB  AND  CONBITLTATION — 
THE  CAPTAIN'S  SPEECH— AN  ICY  TURlfPIKB— DANGBB  OF 
A  FALSE  STEP— ARBITAL  ON  SNAKE  BIVER — BETQBN  TO 
PORTNBUF — IIBETING  OF  COURADES 

OoNTlNUTNG  their  journey  up  the  course  of  the  Immahah, 
flie  travelers  found,  as  tibey  approached  the  headwaters,  Ibe 
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snow  increased  in  quantity,  so  as  to  lie  tvo  feet  deep.  The^ 
were  again  obHged,  therefore,  to  beat  down  a  patii  for  their 
horses,  Bometiines  traTeliog  on  the  icy  enrfaoe  of  the  stream. 
At  lei^th  they  reached  the  place  where  they  intended  to 
scale  the  momttEtin ;  and,  having  broken  a  pathway  to  the 
foot,  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  wind  had 
drifted  the  snow  from  off  the  side,  ao  that  they  attained  the 
sommit  with  bat  little  difficulty.  Here  they  encamped,  with 
the  intention  of  beating  a  track  through  the  momitains.  A 
short  experiment,  however,  obliged  them  to  give  up  the  at- 
tempt, the  enow  lying  in  vast  drifts,  often  higher  than  the 
horses*  heads. 

Captain  Bonneville  now  took  the  two  Indian  guidee,  and 
set  out  to  reconnoiter  the  neighborhood.  Observing  a  high 
peak  which  overtopped  the  rest,  he  climbed  it,  and  discovered 
from  the  summit  a  pass  about  nine  miles  long,  but  so  heavOy 
piled  with  snow  that  it  seemed  impracticable.  He  now  lighted 
a  pipe,  and,  sitting  down  with  the  two  guides,  proceeded  to 
hold  a  oonsultatitni  after  the  Indian  mode.  For  a  long  while 
they  all  smoked  vigorously  and  in  silence,  pondering  over 
the  subject  matter  before  them.  At  length  a  discuBsion  com- 
menced, and  the  opinion  in  which  the  two  guides  concurred 
was  that  the  horses  could  not  possibly  cross  the  snows.  Th^ 
Etdvised.  therefore,  that  the  puty  should  proceed  on  foot,  and 
they  should  take  the  horses  back  to  the  village,  where  they 
would  be  well  taken  care  of  until  Captain  Bonneville  should 
send  for  them.  They  ni^^  this  advice  with  great  earnest- 
ness; declaring  that  their  chief  would  be  extremely  angry, 
and  treat  Uiem  severely,  should  any  of  the  horses  of  his  good 
friends,  the  white  men,  be  lost  in  crossing  under  their  guid- 
ance ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  good  they  should  not  at- 
tempt it. 

Captain  BcmneviUe  sat  smoking  his  pipe,  and  listenii^  to 
them  with  Indian  silence  and  gravity.  When  they  had  fin- 
ished, he  replied  to  them  in  their  own  style  of  language. 

"My  friends,"  said  he,  **I  have  seen  the  pass,  and  have 
Ustened  to  your  words ;  you  have  httle  hearts.  When  troabteB 
•**L— Vol.  XI. 
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and  dangers  lie  in  your  way,  yon  turn  your  backs.  That  is 
not  the  way  with  my  nation.  When  great  obetades  present, 
and  threaten  to  keep  them  back,  their  hearts  swell  and  they 
push  forward.  They  love  to  conquer  difficulties.  But  enough 
for  the  present.  Night  is  ooming  on ;  let  us  return  to  our 
camp." 

He  moved  on,  and  they  followed  in  silence.  On  reaching 
the  camp,  he  found  the  men  extremely  discouraged.  One  of 
their  number  had  been  surveying  the  neighborhood,  and  seri- 
oosly  assured  them  that  the  enow  wets  at  least  a  hundred  feet 
deep.  The  captain  cheered  them  up,  and  diffused  fresh  ^irit 
in  them  by  hia  example.  Still  he  weis  much  perplexed  how 
to  proceed.  About  dark  there  was  a  sl^ht  drizzling  rain. 
An  expedient  now  suggested  itself.  This  was  to  make  two 
light  sleds,  place  the  pacb  on  them,  and  drag  them  to  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  thus  formit^  a  road  in  the  wet 
snow,  which,  should  it  afterward  freeze,  would  be  sufficiently 
bard  to  bear  the  horses.  This  plan  was  promptly  put  into 
execution;  the  sleds  were  constructed,  the  heavy  baggage 
was  drawn  backward  and  forward  until  the  road  was  beaten, 
when  they  desisted  from  their  fatiguing  labor.  The  night 
turned  out  clear  and  cold,  and  by  morning  their  road  was  in- 
crusted  with  ice  sufficiently  strong  for  their  purpose.  They 
now  set  out  on  their  icy  turnpike,  and  got  on  well  enough, 
excepting  that  now  and  then  a  horse  would  sidle  out  of  the 
track,  and  immediately  sink  up  to  the  neck.  Then  came  on 
toil  and  difficulty,  and  (hey  would  be  obliged  to  haul  up  the 
flounderii^  animal  with  ropes.  One,  more  unlucky  than  the 
rest,  after  repeated  falls,  bad  to  be  abandoned  ia  the  bdow. 
Notwithstanding  these  repeated  delays,  they  succeeded,  be- 
fore  the  sun  had  acquired  sufficient  power  to  thaw  the  snow, 
in  gettii^  all  the  rest  of  their  horses  safely  to  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain. 

Their  difficulties  and  dangers,  however,  were  not  yet  at 
an  end.  They  had  now  to  descend,  and  the  whole  surface 
of  the  snow  was  glazed  witii  ice.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  wait  until  the  warmth  of  the  sun  should  mdt  the 
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^lamf  crnst  of  aleet,  and  give  them  a  foothold  in  tiie  yield- 
higr  8aow.  They  had  a  frigfatf  nl  warmng  of  the  danger  of 
any  morement  while  the  sleet  remained.  A  wild  yomig 
mare,  fai  her  leetleeBnesB,  strayed  to  the  edge  of  a  declinty. 
One  slip  was  fatal  to  her;  she  lost  her  balance,  careered  with 
headlong  velocity  down  the  slippery  side  of  the  moimtain  for 
more  than  two  thonsand  feet,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  at  the 
bottom.  When  the  travelers  afterward  sought  the  carcass  to 
ent  it  np  fcA-  food,  they  found  it  torn  and  manned  in  die  most 
horrible  manner. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  evening  bef  (»o  the  party  descended 
to  the  ultimate  skirts  tA  tiie  snow.  Here  they  planted  large 
\ofSB  below  them  to  prevent  their  sliding  down,  and  encamped 
for  the  nig'ht.  The  next  day  they  succeeded  in  bringing 
down  their  baggage  to  the  encampment;  Aen  packing  all  np 
regularly  and  loading  their  horses,  th^  once  more  set  oat 
briskly  and  cbeerfnlly,  and  in  the  coume  of  the  foDowing  day 
succeeded  in  getting  to  a  grassy  r^on. 

Here  their  "Sez  Perce  gnides  declared  that  all  the  diffionl- 
ties  of  the  motmtaiiis  were  at  an  end,  and  their  course  was 
plain  end  simple,  and  needed  no  further  gmdanoe;  they 
asked  leave,  therefore,  to  return  home.  This  was  readily 
granted,  with  many  thanks  and  presents  for  their  faithful 
servicee.  They  took  a  long  farewell  smoke  with  their  white 
friends,  after  which  they  mounted  their  horses  and  set  <M^ 
exchanging  many  farevrells  and  kind  wishes. 

On  the  following  day,  Captain  Bcameville  completed  his 
joum^  down  the  moimtain,  and  encamped  on  the  borders 
cf  Snake  River,  where  he  found  the  grass  in  great  abundance 
and  e%bt  inches  in  height.  In  tiiis  neighborhood  he  saw  on 
the  rocky  banks  of  the  river  several  prismoids  of  basaltes, 
rising  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 

Nothing  particulariy  worthy  of  note  occurred  during  sev- 
eral days  as  the  party  proceeded  up  along  Snake  Biver  and 
across  its  tributary  streams.  After  crossing  Gun  Creek,  they 
met  with  various  s^ns  that  white  people  were  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  Captain  Bonneville  made  earnest  exertions  to 
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discover  whether  ihey  were  any  of  his  own  pet^4e,  that  he 
might  join  them.  He  soon  ascertained  that  they  had  been 
starved  out  of  this  tract  of  country,  and  had  betaken  them- 
selves to  the  buffalo  region,  whither  he  now  shaped  his  course. 
In  proceeding  along  Snake  River,  he  found  small  hordes  of 
Shoehoniee  lingering  upon  the  minor  streams,  and  living  upcm 
trout  and  other  fish,  which  they  catch  in  great  numbers  at 
this  season  in  fish-traps.  The  greater  part  of  the  tribe,  how- 
ever, had  penetrated  the  mountains  to  hunt  the  elk,  deer,  and 
ahsahta  or  bighorn. 

On  the  13th  of  Uay  Captain  BcmneviUe  reached  the  Port- 
neuf  River,  in  the  vicini^  of  which  he  had  left  the  winter 
encampmwt  of  bis  company  on  the  precedit^  Christmas 
day.  He  had  then  expected  to  be  back  by  the  beginning  of 
March,  but  circumstances  bad  detained  him  upward  of  two 
months  beyond  the  time,  and  the  winter  encampment  must 
long  ere  this  have  been  broken  up.  Halting  on  the  banks  of 
the  Portneuf ,  he  dispatched  scouts  a  few  miles  above,  to  visit 
the  old  caminng  ground  and  seeiroh  for  signals  of  the  party, 
or  of  their  whereabout,  should  they  actually  have  abandoned 
the  spot.  They  returned  without  being  able  to  ascertain 
anything. 

Being  now  destitute  of  provisions,  the  travelers  found  it 
necessary  to  make  a  short  hunting  excursion  after  buffalo. 
They  made  caches,  therefore,  in  an  island  in  the  river,  in 
which  they  deposited  all  their  ba^^age,  and  then  set  out  <m 
their  expedition.  They  were  so  fortunate  as  to  kill  a  couple 
of  fine  bulls,  and  cutting  up  the  carcasses,  determined  to 
husband  this  stock  of  provisions  with  the  most  miserly  care, 
lest  they  should  a^n  be  obliged  to  venture  into  the  open  and 
dangerous  hunting  grounds.  Returning  to  their  island  on 
the  18th  of  May,  they  found  that  the  wolves  had  been  at  the 
caches,  scratched  up  the  contents  and  scattered  them  in  every 
direction.  They  now  constructed  a  more  secure  one,  in  which 
they  deposited  tiieir  heaviest  articles,  and  then  descended 
Snake  River  again,  and  encamped  just  above  the  American 
Falls.     Here  they  proceeded  to  for^y  themselves,  intending 
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to  remain  here,  etnd  give  thcdr  horses  an  opportnnify  to  re- 
cruit their  stren^h  with  good  pasturage,  until  it  shoold  be 
time  to  set  out  for  the  annual  rendezrousinBear  BItbt  Taney, 

On  the  first  of  June  thej  descried  four  men  on  Hba  other 
mde  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  oamp,  and,  having  attracted 
their  attention  \iy  a  discharge  oi  rifles,  ascertained  to  their 
joy  that  they  were  some  of  their  own  people.  From  these 
men  Captain  Bonneville  learned  that  the  whole  par^  which 
he  had  left  in  the  preceding  month  of  December  were  en- 
camped tm  Blackfoot  River,  a  tiibutaiy  of  Snake  River,  not 
very  far  above  the  Portnenf.  Thither  be  proceeded  with 
all  poefdble  dispatch,  and  in  a  little  while  bad  the  {Jeasore  ot 
finding  himeelf  tmoe  more  surrounded  by  bis  pe(^>le,  who 
greeted  his  return  among  them  in  the  heartiefit  manner;  for 
his  Icn^-protracted  absence  had  convinced  them  that  he  and 
hia  three  companions  bad  been  cut  off  l^  some  hostile  tribe. 

The  party  had  suffered  much  dnring  his  absence.  They 
bad  been  pinched  by  famine  and  almost  starved,  and  bad 
been  forced  to  repair  to  the  caches  at  Salmon  River.  Here 
they  fell  in  with  the  Blackfeet  bands,  and  considered  them* 
selves  fortunate  in  being  able  to  retreat  from  the  dangerous 
neighborhood  without  sustaining  any  lose. 

Being  thus  reunited,  a  general  treat  from  Captain  Bonne- 
ville to  his  men  was  a  matter  of  course.  Two  daya,  there* 
fore,  were  given  up  to  such  feasting  and  merriment  as  their 
means  and  situation  afforded.  What  was  wanting  in  good 
cheer  was  made  up  in  good-will ;  the  free  trappers  in  particu- 
lar distinguished  themselves  on  the  occasion,  and  the  satur- 
nalia was  enjoyed  with  a  hearty  hoHday  spirit  that  a 
of  the  game  fiavor  of  the  wilderness. 
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CHAPTER    THIRTT-SEVBar 

SBPABTUBH  VOB  THB  BENDEZTOUB  —  A  WAB  PABTT  OP 
BLACKFEBT — A  UOCK.  BUBTUE — BHAU  FIKBS  AT  NIGHT 
— WABLIKS  PBECAtJTIONB — DAKOBR8  OF  A  NIGHT  AT- 
TACK—A PAMIC  AMONG  H0B8ES  — CAVnoTJS  HABCH— 
THB  BBKB  SPBINGS — ^A  UOCK  CAROnSAL--SKIBUI8HINO 
WITH  BUFFAIiOBS— A  BVFFAIX)  BAIT— ABRITAI.  AT  THI 
RHNDOZTOUS— UBBTING  OF  TABIO0B  BANDB 

Aftbb  the  two  days  of  festive  indulgenoe,  Captain  Bonne- 
ville broke  up  the  encampment,  and  set  ont  wiUi  his  motley 
crew  of  hired  and  free  faaf^is,  hulf -breeds,  Indians,  and 
squaws,  for  the  main  reudezTOUS  in  Bear  River  valley.  Di- 
recting his  course  op  the  Blackfoot  River,  he  Boon  reached 
the  hills  among  which  it  takes  its  rise.  Here,  while  on  the 
march,  he  descried  from  the  brow  of  a  hill  a  war  party  of 
about  sixty  Blackfeet,  on  the  plain  immediately  below  him. 
His  cdtuation  was  perilous;  for  the  greater  part  of  his  people 
were  dispersed  in  various  directions.  Still,  to  betray  hesita- 
tion or  fear  would  be  to  discover  his  actual  weakness,  and  to 
invite  attach.  He  assumed  instantly,  therefore,  a  belligerent 
tone;  ordered  the  squaws  to  lead  the  horses  to  a  small  grove 
of  ashen  trees,  and  unload  and  tie  them ;  and  caused  a  great 
bustle  to  be  made  by  his  scanty  handful;  the'  leaders  riding 
hither  and  thitl^er  and  vociferating  with  all  their  might,  as 
if  a  numerous  force  were  getting  under  way  for  an  attack. 

To  keep  up  the  deception  as  to  his  force,  he  ordered,  at 
night,  a  number  of  extra  fires  to  be  made  in  his  camp,  and 
leapt  up  a  vigilant  watch.  His  men  were  all  directed  to  keep 
themselves  prepared  for  instant  action.  In  sach  cases  the 
ezperienoed  tn^per  sleeps  in  his  clotbea,  with  his  rifle  bende 
him,  the  shot-belt  and  powder-flask  on  the  stock;  so  that,  in 
case  of  alarm,  he  can  lay  his  hand  upon  the  whole  of  big 
equipment  at  once,  and  start  up,  ocunpletely  armed. 
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Captain  Bonneville  was  also  eepeciall/  careful  to  secnre 
the  horaea,  and  set  a  vigilant  guard  upcm  them ;  for  there  lies 
the  great  object  and  principal  danger  of  a  ni^ht  attack.  The 
grand  move  of  the  lurking  savage  ia  to  cacee  panic  among 
the  horeea.  In  such  cases  one  horse  frigbtena  another,  until 
all  are  alarmed  and  struggle  to  break  looee.  In  camps  where 
there  are  great  numbers  of  Indians,  with  their  horses,  a  night 
alarm  of  the  kind  is  txemendous.  The  running  of  the  horses 
that  have  broken  loose ;  the  snorting,  stamping,  and  rearing 
of  those  which  remain  fast;  the  howling  of  di^a ;  the  yelling 
of  Indians;  the  scampering  of  white  men,  and  red  men,  with 
their  guns;  the  overturning  erf  lodges  and  trampling  of  fires 
by  the  horses;  the  daahes  of  the  fires,  lighting  up  forms  of 
men  and  steeds  dashing  through  the  gloom,  altogether  make 
up  one  of  the  wiMeet  soenee  of  confusion  imaginable. 

In  this  way,  sometimes,  all  ihe  horses  of  a  camp,  amount- 
ing to  several  hundred,  will  be  frightened  off  in  a  single  night. 

The  night  passed  off  without  any  disturbance;  bnt  there 
was  no  likelihood  that  a  war  party  of  Blackfeet,  once  on  the 
track  of  a  camp  where  there  wag  a  chance  for  spoils,  would 
fail  to  hover  romid  it.  The  captain,  therefore,  continued  to 
maintEiin  the  most  vigilant  precautions;  throwing  out  aoouts 
in  the  advance,  and  on  every  rising  ground. 

In  the  course  of  tiie  day  he  arrived  at  the  plain  of  white 
olay,  already  mentioned,  surrounded  by  Hbe  mineral  springs, 
called  Beer  Sprii^  l^  the  trappers.  *    Here  the  men  all  halted 

*  In  a  manuaorlpt  journal  ut  Hr.  Nttthaalel  O.  Wyeth,  we  find  the 
following  mention  cj  thia  watering-place: 

"There  Is  here  a  soda  spring ;  or,  I  may  my,  fifty  of  them.  These 
firings  throw  out  lime,  whioh  deposits  and  forms  little  hillooksof  a 
yellowioh-colored  stone.  There  is  also  here  a  warm  apring,  whioh 
throws  out  water  with  a  jet ;  whioh  is  like  bilge-water  in  taste.  There 
are  also  here  pest  beds,  whioh  sometimea  take  fire,  and  leave  behind  a 
deep,  light  ashes;  tm  whioh  animals  sink  deep.  .  .  .  I  asoended  a  moun- 
tain, and  from  It  oould  see  that  Bear  Elver  took  a  short  turn  round 
Bheep  Bock.  There  were  In  the  jd^n  many  hundred  mounds  ot  ret 
lowiah  stone,  with  a  aater  on  the  top,  formed  of  the  deposits  of  the 
impregnated  water." 
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to  bare  a  regale.  In  a  few  moments  erery  spring  had  lis 
jorial  knot  €t  hard  drinkets,  with  tin  cup  in  hand,  indnlging 
in  a  mock  carouse;  quaffing,  pledgii^,  toasting,  bandying 
jokee,  ni^^ng  drinking  songs,  and  uttering  peals  of  laughter, 
antil  it  seemed  as  if  their  imaginations  had  ^ven  potenoy  to 
the  beverage,  and  cheated  themintoafitof  intozicati<xi.  In- 
deed, in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  tfaey  were  loud  and 
extraTagant  in  their  onmnradations  of  "the  mountain  tap"; 
elevating  it  above  every  beverc^  prodnced  from  hope  or 
malt.  It  was  a  singular  and  fantastic  scene;  suited  to  a 
region  where  everything  is  strange  and  peculiar.  These 
groups  of  trappers  and  hunters,  and  lodianB,  with  their  wild 
costumes  and  wilder  countenances;  their  boisterous  gayety 
and  reckless  air;  quaffing  and  making  merry  round  these 
sparkling  fountains;  while  beside  them  lay  their  weapons, 
ready  to  be  snatched  np  for  instant  service.  Painters  are 
fond  of  r^resenting  banditti  at  their  rude  and  picturesque 
carousals;  but  here  were  groups  still  more  rude  and  pict- 
uresque; etnd  it  needed  but  a  sadden  onset  of  Blackfeet,  and 
a  quick  transition  from  a  fantastic  revel  to  a  furious  melee, 
to  have  rendered  this  [octare  of  a  trapper's  life  complete. 

The  beer  frolic,  however,  passed  off  without  any  onto* 
ward  cironmstance;  and,  nnHke  most  drinking  bouts,  left 
nather  headache  nor  hearteche  behind.  Captain  Bonne- 
ville now  directed  his  course  up  along  Bear  River;  amusing 
himself  occasionally  with  hunting  the  buffalo,  with  which 
the  country  was  covered.  Sometimes  when  he  saw  a  huge 
bull  taking  his  repose  in  a  prairie,  he  would  steal  along  a 
ravine,  until  close  upon  him;  then  rouse  him  from  his  medi- 
tati<HiB  with  a  pebble,  and  take  a  shot  at  him  as  be  started 
ap.  Such  is  the  quioknees  with  which  this  animal  springs 
npon  his  legs  that  H  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  muscular  proo- 
ees  by  which  it  is  effected.  The  horse  rises  first  upon  his 
forelegs,  and  the  domestio  cow  upon  her  tdnder  limbs,  but 
the  buffalo  bounds  at  onoe  from  a  oonchant  to  an  erect  posi* 
tion  with  a  celerity  that  baffles  the  eye.  Though  from  his 
bulk  and  rolling  gait  he  does  not  appear  to  nm  witii  much 
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BwiftneaB,  yet  it  takes  a  stanch  horse  to  OTerta^  him  when 
at  f till  speed  on  level  groand,  and  a  huff alo  oow  is  stfll  fleeter 
in  her  motion. 

Among  the  Indians  and  half-hreeds  of  the  party  were 
gereral  admirable  horsemen  and  bold  honters,  who  amueed 
t^emselveB  with  a  grotesque  kind  of  buffalo  bait.  When- 
ever they  found  a  huge  bull  in  the  jdains,  they  prepared  for 
their  teasing  and  barbarous  sport.  Surrounding  him  on 
horseback,  they  would  dlBoharge  their  arrows  at  him  in 
quick  Buccession,  goading  him  to  make  an  attack;  which, 
with  a  dexterous  movement  of  the  horse,  they  would  easily 
avcdd.  In  this  way  they  hovered  round  him,  feathering  him 
with  arrows,  as  he  reared  emd  plunged  about,  until  he  was 
bristled  all  over  like  a  porcupine.  When  they  peroeived  in 
him  s^s  of  exhaustitm,  and  he  oonld  no  longer  be  provoked 
to  make  battle,  they  would  dismount  from  their  horses,  ap- 
proach him  in  the  rear,  and  seizing  him  by  the  tail,  jei^  him 
from  side  to  side,  and  drag  him  backward ;  ontQ  the  frantic 
animal,  gatiierii^  fresh  strength  from  fnry,  would  break 
from  them,  and  rush,  with  flashing  eyes  and  a  hoarse  bel- 
lowing, upon  any  enemy  in  sight;  but  in  a  little  while,  his 
transient  excitement  at  an  end,  would  pitch  headlong  on  the 
ground  and  expire.  The  arrows  were  then  plucked  forth, 
the  tongue  cut  out  and  preserved  as  a  dainty,  and  the  carcase 
left  a  banquet  for  the  wolves. 

Pursuing  his  ooorse  up  Bear  River,  Captain  Bcnmeville 
arTived,onthel3thofJune,atthe  Little  Snake  Lake;  where 
he  encamped  for  four  or  five  days,  that  he  might  examine  its 
shOTee  and  outlete.  The  latter  he  found  extremely  muddy, 
and  so  surrounded  by  swamps  and  quagmires  that  he  was 
obliged  to  construct  canoes  of  rushes  with  which  to  explore 
them.  The  months  of  all  the  streams  which  fall  into  this 
lake  from  the  west  are  marshy  and  inconsiderable ;  but  on 
the  eEist  side  there  is  a  beautiful  beach,  broken  occadonally 
by  high  and  isolated  bluffs  which  fidvanoe  upon  the  lake 
and  heighten  the  character  of  the  scenery.  The  water  is 
very  shallow,  but  abounds  with  trout  and  other  small  fish. 
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Having  finlafaed  hia  wxrvej  tX  tbe  lake^  Certain  Bonne- 
Tille  proceeded  on  his  joorney,  nntil,  on  the  bankB  of  the 
Bear  River,  Bome  distance  higher  up,  he  oame  upon  tiie  puiy 
which  be  bad  detached  a  year  before,  to  <nrotiiiiainbtilate  ttw 
Greet  Salt  Lake,  and  aacertaiD  its  extent  and  the  naiore  of 
Ite  dtorea  The7  had  been  moamped  bete  aboat  twenty  days; 
and  were  greatly  rejoiced  at  meeting  once  more  witii  their 
oomradeB  from  whom  they  had  so  Itmg  been  eepctrated.  The 
first  inqmiy  of  Captain  Bcnmerille  was  abottt  tbe  reRnIt  at 
tiieir  journey,  and  tbe  informaticm  l^ey  bad  procnred  as  to 
tbe  Great  Salt  Lake,  the  object  of  his  intense  cnrioeity  and 
ambition.  Tbe  enbetanoe  of  their  report  will  be  found  In  tbe 
f<d!owing  chapter. 


CHAPTER    THIRTY-EIGHT 

PLAN  OF  TRB  SALT  LAKB  KXPSDrnON— GBBAT  SAKDT 
DB8BBTB— SUFraMNOB  FBOK  TH1B8T— OGDEK'B  BITBB-- 
TRAIU  AND  SHOKB  OF  LimOKS  SAVAGES — THBTT8  AT 
NIGHT — A  TBAPPBE'8    BBVBIfGB — ALARMS    OF  A  GtnLTT 

ooNscnnrcB — a   mTRSBROtrs   victory  ~-  califobnian 

MOUNTAINS — PLAIKB  ALONG  THB  PACIFIC— ARRIVAL  AT 
MONTKBBY  —  ACCOUNT  OF  THB  FLACB  AND  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD—LOWEB  CALIFORNIA — ITS  EXTENT— THE  PBNIN- 
BULA— SOIL — CLIMATE  —  PBODUCTION  —  ITS  SETTLEMENT 
BT  THB  JB8UIT8  —  THEIR  SWAT  OTBB  THB  INDIANS  — 
THBIB  EXPULSION  —  RUINS  OF  A  HISSIONABT  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT—  8UBLIHB  BCBNERT  —  UPPEB  CALIFOKNIA  — 
MISSIONS  —  THEIR  POWER  AND  POLICY  —  RBB0UBCB8  OP 
THE  COUNTRY— DBSIGNB  OP  POBBION  NATIONS 

It  was  (HI  the  24th  of  July,  in  ihe  preceding  year  (1888), 
tiiat  tiie  br^iade  of  for^  men  set  out  from  Green  Kver  val- 
1^  to  tir^on  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  They  were  to  make  the 
omnj^ete  circuit  of  it,  trapping  on  all  tbe  sbeams  wbicli 
sboold  fell  in  their  way,  and  to  keep  journals  and  make 
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diarts  oalcnlated  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  Hm  lake  and  the 
sorrounding  country.  All  the  reeoaroee  of  Captain  Bonne* 
Tille  had  been  taaked  to  fit  out  this  favcffite  ezpediti<ni.  The 
conntiy  lying  to  the  southwest  of  the  mountains,  and  nuk- 
ing down  to  California,  was  as  yet  almost  unknown ;  beii^ 
out  of  the  buffalo  range,  it  was  untraveraed  by  the  trapper, 
who  preferred  those  parts  of  the  wilderness  where  the  roam- 
ing iMrda  of  that  spedee  of  animal  gave  him  comparatiTely 
an  abundant  and  luxurious  life.  Still  it  was  said  that  the 
deer,  the  elk,  and  the  bighorn  were  to  be  found  there,  so  that 
with  a  Httle  dihgenoe  and  economy  there  was  no  danger  ol 
lacking  food.  As  a  precaution,  however,  the  par^  halted 
on  Bear  Siver  and  hunted  for  a  few  days,  until  they  had 
laid  in  a  supply  of  dried  buffalo  meat  and  venison;  they  then 
passed  by  the  headvraters  (^  the  Cassie  Kiver,  and  soon  found 
themselves  launched  on  an  immense  sandy  desert.  BouUi< 
wardly,  on  their  left,  they  beheld  the  Great  Salt  Lake  spread 
out  like  a  sea,  but  they  found  no  stream  running  into  it.  A 
desert  extended  around  them,  and  stretched  to  the  southwest 
as  far  as  the  eye  oould  reach,  rivaling  the  deserts  of  Aeda  and 
Africa  in  sterility.  There  was  neither  tree,  nor  herb^e,  nor 
spring,  nor  pool,  nor  running  stream — nothing  but  parched 
wastes  of  sand,  where  horse  and  rider  were  in  danger  of 
perishing. 

Their  sufferings,  at  length,  became  so  great  that  they 
abandoned  their  intended  course,  and  made  toward  a  range 
of  snowy  mountains  brightening  in  the  north,  where  they 
hoped  to  find  water.  After  a  time,  they  came  upon  a  small 
stream  leading  directly  toward  these  mountains.  Having 
quenched  their  bumii^  thirst,  and  refreshed  themselves  and 
their  weary  horses  for  a  time,  they  kept  along  this  stream, 
which  gradually  increased  in  size,  being  fed  by  numerous 
brooks.  After  approachii^  the  mountfiins,  it  took  a  sweep 
toward  the  southwest,  and  the  travelers  still  kept  along  i^ 
trappfi^  beaver  as  they  went,  on  the  flesh  of  which  they 
sabostfld  for  the  present,  husbandii^  their  dried  meat  foi 
future  n 
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The  sbeam  on  which  th^  had  thus  fallen  fa  eollea  faf 
some  Mai7  River,  bat  fa  mom  generally  known  as  <^en*s 
River,  from  Mr.  Peter  (^en,  an  enterprising  and  mtrepid 
leader  of  the  Hndecm'a  Bay  Company,  who  fixat  ex|dond  H. 
The  wild  and  half  desert  regkm  through  wlndi  Hie  trav^isB 
were  paanng  fa  wandered  over  by  hordes  of  ShoehtrfcoeB,  or 
Root  Diggers,  the  forlorn  brunch  <A  the  Snake  tribe.  Hmj 
are  a  shy  people,  prtsie  to  Iceep  aloof  from  the  etnmger.  His 
travelerB  frequently  met  with  their  trula  and  saw  the  BmakB 
of  thdr  fires  rising  in  variouB  parts  of  the  vast  landscape,  an 
that  they  knew  there  were  great  nambers  in  the  neighbor 
hood,  bnt  scarcely  ever  were  any  of  them  to  be  met  with. 

After  a  time,  they  b^an  to  have  vezatiouB  proofs  that, 
tf  ttie  Shofihokoee  were  qoiet  by  day,  they  were  busy  at  nigM. 
The  camp  was  dogged  by  these  eavesdroppers;  scarce  a  mom* 
ing  but  varioos  articles  were  mismng,  yet  nothing  could  be 
seen  of  the  maranders.  What  particularly  exasperated  the 
hunters  was  to  have  their  traps  stolen  from  the  streams. 
One  morning  a  trapper  of  a  violent  and  savage  character, 
discovering  that  his  traps  had  been  carried  oCF  m  tbe  night, 
took  a  horrid  oath  to  kill  the  first  Indian  he  should  meet,  in- 
nocent or  guilty.  As  he  was  returning  with  his  comrades  to 
camp,  he  beheld  two  unfortunate  Diners,  seated  on  the  river 
bank,  fishing.  Advancing  upon  them,  he  leveled  lua  rifle, 
sbot  one  upon  the  spot,  and  flung  his  bleeding  body  into  the 
stream.  The  other  Indian  fled,  and  was  suffered  to  escape. 
Bach  fa  tbe  indifference  with  which  acts  of  violence  are  re- 
garded in  the  wilderness,  and  such  the  immunity  an  armed 
rufiian  enjoys  beyond  the  barriers  of  the  laws,  Hiat  the  only 
pnnishment  tbfa  desperado  met  with  was  a  rebuke  from  the 
leader  of  the  party. 

The  trappers  now  left  the  scene  of  this  mfamous  trc^iedy, 
and  kept  on  westward,  down  the  course  of  the  river,  whidi 
wound  along  with  a  range  of  mountains  on  the  right  hand 
and  a  sandy  but  somewhat  fertile  plain  on  the  1^.  As  thegr 
proceeded,  tiiey  beheld  oolmnns  oF  smoke  rising,  as  before, 
in  various  direotiona,  which  their  guil^  oonadenoee  now  oon- 
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After  a  titna  ihe  oatires  began  to  make  tbeir  appeataofla^ 
and  mMoetixam  in  oansideiable  nombers,  but  abrayB  padflet 
tbe  Uay^Mui,  however,  saapeoted  thwn  of  deep-laM  piatu  te 
draw  them  into  ambnaoades;  to  crowd  into  and  get  pooDca 
■on  of  their  esmp,  and  Tatious  other  crafty  and  dari^  con- 
tpbmdn  wiiidi,  it  is  probable,  never  entered  tnto  ibe  heads 
«<  the  poor  laTagee.  In  fact,  Aey  are  a  rimi4e,  thnid,  ii^ 
flffeoNTe  race,  impracticed  in  warfare^  and  eearoe  provided 
wiih  any  weapons,  evsepting  for  the  (Juu».  TbsAr  fives  are 
paMed»  the  great  eand  plains  and  al(»ig  the  adjaoent  rivMs; 
tiiey  suhsist  Bomethnee  oa  fish,  at  other  tfanes  on  roots  and 
the  seeds  of  a  fHaat  oalled  the  oatVtail.  They  are  of  the 
flsme  kind  of  people  that  Captain  Bonneville  fonnd  upon 
Snake  River,  and  whom  he  foand  so  mild  and  tnc^ousve. 

The  trappers,  however,  had  persuaded  tbemselvee  that 
they  were  making  their  way  tiirongh  a  hostile  eountry,  and 
that  implacable  foes  bung  rouiul  titetr  eamp  or  beeet  their 
path,  watching  for  an  opportanity  to  Borprise  them.  At 
kngtti  one  day  they  came  to  the  banks  of  a  stream  onpty- 
ing  into  Ogden's  Biver,  which  they  were  oU^ed  to  foid. 
Here  a  great  number  of  Shoehokoes  were  posted  on  tiie  op* 
posrte  bank.  Persoaded  they  were  there  with  hostile  intent, 
they  sdvaaoed  upon  them,  leveled  their  irfles,  and  killed 
twen^-fivB  of  th^  on  the  spot.  The  rest  6ed  to  a  short 
distanee,  then  halted  and  turned  about  bowling  and  winning 
like  weaves,  and  uttering  the  moet  piteous  wailings.  The 
^I^iecB  diaaed  them  in  every  direction ;  the  poor  wretcAies 
BiadB  no  defense,  but  Aed  with  tenor;  BMtber  does  it  appear 
from  the  accounts  of  the  boasted  victors  that  a  weapon  bad 
bsen  wielded  or  a  weapon  lanebed  by  the  Indiuis  tiuough- 
out  the  iStoT.  We  feel  perfectly  oonvinoed  tiiat  the  poor 
sora^es  had  no  hostile  intention,  but  had  mer^y  gathered 
tognOur  throDgh  motrves  of  cnriosi^,  as  others  of  their  tribe 
had  dooe  whan  Oapteia  BonnsviUe  aad  his  odnpaaitms  passed 
dsHC  Snahs  River. 
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The  trappen  ctmtmued  down  <^^ai*s  XUver,  until  thejr 
ascertained  that  it  lost  itself  in  a  great  Bwampy  lake,  to  whiclk 
there  waa  no  apparent  discharge.  They  then  struck  directly 
westward,  across  the  gnat  chain  of  Califomian  mountains 
intervening  between  these  interior  plains  and  the  shores  c4 
the  Pacific. 

For  tbiee-and-twenty  days  they  were  entangled  among 
these  mountains,  the  peaks  and  ridges  of  which  are  in  many 
places  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Their  passes  and  de- 
files present  the  wildest  scenery,  partakii^  of  the  sabUmd 
rather  than  the  beautiful,  and  abounding  with  frightful  preci- 
pices. The  sufferings  of  the  travelers  among  these  savage 
mountains  were  extreme-,  for  a  part  of  the  time  they  were 
nearly  starved ;  at  length  they  made  their  way  through  them, 
and  came  down  upon  the  plains  of  Kew  California,  a  fertile 
regi«i  extending  along  the  coast,  with  magnificent  forests, 
verdant  savEinnas,  and  prairies  that  look  like  stately  parka. 
Here  they  found  deer  and  other  game  in  abundance,  and  in- 
demnified themselves  for  past  famine.  They  now  turned  to- 
ward the  south,  and  passing  numerous  small  bands  of  na- 
tives, posted  upon  various  streams,  arrived  at  the  Spanish 
village  and  post  of  Monterey. 

This  is  a  small  place,  ctmtuning  about  two  hundred  housee, 
situated  in  latitude  37°  north.  It  has  a  capacious  bay,  with 
indifferent  anchorage.  The  surrounding  country  is  extremely 
fertile,  especially  in  the  valleys;  the  soil  is  richer  the  further 
yon  penetrate  into  the  interior,  and  the  climate  is  described 
aa  a  perpetual  spring.  Indeed,  all  California,  extending  along 
the  Pacific  Ocean  from  latitude  19°  30'  to  42°  north,  is  repre- 
sented EtB  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  regions  in 
ITorth  America. 

Lower  California,  in  length  about  seven  hundred  mile?, 
forms  a  great  peninsula,  which  oroesee  the  tropics  and  termi- 
nates in  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  the  Ghilf  of  California,  sometimea  called  the  Vermilion 
Sea ;  into  this  gnlf  empties  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  the 
Seeds-ke-dee,  or  Gbeen  River,  as  it  is  also  sometimes  oalled. 
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Thm  penfatBoIa  is  iraTened  by  atem  and  bairen  monntalaay 
and  has  many  ntidj  plainst  where  fte  onlj  signs  of  Teget»- 
tion  fa  the  q^tndriottl  caotos  gwwhig  among  fee  defh  of  tb» 
neka.  Whererer  Hben  fa  water,  howoTer,  and  vegelaUa 
moold,  the  ardsDt  natare  of  the  cKmate  qufakens  eretTthii^ 
into  aatoniafaing  fertili^.  Utere  are  TallejB  Inxnriaoi  witJi 
the  ridi  and  beaaiifal  produotiona  of  the  trofdos.  There  tb» 
sogar-oane  and  indigo  i^ont  aitain  a  parfeotioa  tmequaled  in 
sny  other  part  of  ]7orth  America.  There  flooriah  tike  dive, 
the  flg,  the  date,  the  orange,  the  dtron,  the  pomegranate, 
and  other  frtdtB  belonging  to  tiw  T<^ptiioai  (dimates  of  the 
aonth;  withgiapeeinabirndBnoe,  thatyMdageoeroittwine^ 
Id  the  interior  are  aalt  i^tuna;  rilrer  nunes  and  aoau^  Teina 
of  gold  are  said,  likewise,  to  exist;  and  pearls  <rf  a  beautiful 
water  are  to  be  fished  upon  the  coast. 

Tba  peninsula  of  Oalifoniia  was  tBtOai.  fn  1098  bj  th» 
JesnHs,  who,  certainl^r,  as  far  aa  the  natires  wvfe  ooooemed, 
hare  generallj  prored  the  most  beneAoent  of  otdccdiBta.  la 
tiie  presetti  Instance,  thety  gidned  and  maintaiiied  a  f ooting^ 
in  the  eomitry  withont  the  ^d  of  nuUtary  foroe,  hot  solely 
l^  id^^oos  influenoe.  They  formed  a  treaty,  and  entered 
into  the  most  aimoable  relations  with  the  natives,  tiien  nun* 
beringfrom  tweaty-flve  to  thirfy  thonsand  souls,  and  gained 
B  hold  upon  ttieir  affections,  and  a  control  oTer  their  minds, 
that  eflboted  a  complets  change  in  tiieir  condition.  They 
btnlt  efarea  nnsmonary  estaUishments  in  the  Taiioos  TaHeys 
of  the  peninsula,  which  fonued  raDying-pIacee  for  the  soi^ 
roonding  saTagee,  where  tiiey  gathered  together  as  riieep 
into  the  foM,  and  sorrendered  themselves  and  their  eon« 
Bcienoes  into  the  hands  of  theee  spiritnal  pastore.  Kotlung, 
we  are  idSL,  oonld  exceed  the  impHcit  and  affectionate  dero 
tion  of  the  Indian  oonvertB  to  the  Jesuit  fathers,  and  the 
OErthoHe  faith  was  diaeoninated  widely  through  the  wilder* 

The  growing  power  and  hifliienoe  of  the  Jeaoits  fai  th» 
New  Worid  at  length  ezoitod  &e  jealousy  of  the  ^nnish 
gorenunent,  and  tbeiy  were  banUied  from  the  eblonfaa.    The 
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governor,  who  arrived  at  California  to  expel  tJiem,  and  to 
take  chai^  o£  the  countty,  expected  to  find  a  rich  and  pow- 
erful fraternity,  with  immense  treasuree  hoarded  in  thdr 
miaBionB,  and  an  army  of  Indians  ready  to  defend  them.  On 
llie  contrary,  he  beheld  a  few  venerable  silver-haired  priests 
ooming  humbly  forward  to  meet  him,  followed  by  a  throng 
of  weeping,  bat  submisHive  natives.  The  heart  of  the  gov- 
ernor, it  is  said,  was  bo  touched  by  this  unexpected  sight  that 
be  shed  tears;  but  he  had  to  execute  his  orders.  The  Jesuits 
were  aooompanied  to  the  place  of  their  embarkation  by  their 
simple  and  affectionate  parishioners,  who  took  leave  of  them 
with  tears  and  sobs.  Many  of  the  latter  abandoned  their 
hereditary  abod^  and  wandered  off  to  join  their  southern 
brethren,  so  that  but  a  remnant  remained  in  the  peninsula. 
The  Franciscans  immediately  succeeded  the  Jesuits,  and 
BubeeqnentJy  the  Dominicans;  but  the  latter  managed  their 
affairs  ill.  But  two  of  the  misfflonary  establishments  are  at 
present  oocu[ned  by  priests ;  the  rest  are  all  in  ruins,  except- 
ing one,  which  remains  a  monument  oi  the  former  power  and 
prosperity  of  the  order.  This  is  a  noble  edifice,  once  the  seat 
of  the  chief  of  the  reudent  Jesuits.  It  is  situated  in  a  beau- 
tiful valley,  about  half  way  between  the  Gulf  of  California 
and  the  broad  ocean,  the  peninsula  being  here  about  sixty 
miles  wide.  The  edifice  is  ci  hewn  stone,  one  story  high, 
two  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  front,  and  about  fifty-five  feet 
deep.  The  walls  are  six  feet  thick,  and  sixteen  feet  high, 
with  a  vaulted  roof  of  stone,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
thickness.  It  is  now  abandoned  and  desolate ;  the  beautiful 
valley  is  without  an  inhabitant — not  a  human  beii^  resides 
witUn  thiriT-  miles  of  the  place. 

In  approaching  thisMeserted  mission-house  from  the  south, 
the  traveler  passes  over  the  mountain  of  San  Juan,  supposed 
to  be  the  highest  peak  in  the  Califomias.  From  this  lofty 
eminence,  a  vast  and  magnificent  prospect  unfolds  itself;  the 
great  Qnlf  of  California,  with  the  deirk  blae  sea  beyond, 
studded  with  islands;  and  in  another  direction,  the  immense 
kva  plain  of  San  G«brieL    The  splendor  <^  the  climate  gives 
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an  lifJian  effect  to  the  immenae  prospect.  The  Ay  is  of  a 
deep  bine  color,  Bsd  the  smuets  are  often  mngnifiopnt  be- 
yond descripti(m.  Buch  is  a  alight  and  imperfect  sketdi  oC 
tliia  remarkable  peninsula. 

Upper  California  extends  from  latitude  81^  10'  to  42"  on 
the  Pacific,  and  inland,  to  the  great  chain  of  snow  capped 
moDDtains  which  diride  it  from  the  sand  plains  of  the  inte- 
rior. There  are  about  twenty-one  misaona  in  this  prorince, 
moHt  of  whiofa  wero  eetaUished  about  fifty  years  since,  and 
are  generally  nnder  the  care  of  the  Franciscans.  These  exert 
a  protecting  gvay  over  oboat  tiiirty-fiTe  thonsand  ladian 
eonrerts,  who  reside  on  the  lands  around  the  mission  hoosee. 
Each  d  iheae  honses  has  fifteen  mileB  square  of  land  aHottect 
to  it,  subdivided  into  small  lota,  proportioned  to  the  ntunber 
of  Indian  oonTorts  attached  to  the  mianoD.  Some  are  in* 
closed  with  high  walls;  but  in  general  th^  are  open  ham* 
lets,  ctnnposed  of  rows  of  huts,  buiH  of  sunburned  bricks;  hi 
some  instances  whitewuihed  and  roofed  with  tiles.  Many  of 
Htsm  are  for  in  the  interior,  beyond  the  reach  of  aH  military 
protection,  and  dependent  entirely  on  the  good-will  of  tl» 
natlTee,  which  never  fails  them.  They  have  made  oonsider- 
ahle  progress  in  teaching  the  Indians  tiie  nseful  arts.  There 
are  native  tanners,  shoemakers,  weavers,  blacksmiths,  stone- 
outters,  and  other  artificers  attached  to  each  establishment 
Others  are  taught  husbandry,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and 
horses ;  while  the  females  card  and  spin  wool,  weave,  and 
perftnm  the  other  duties  allotted  to  their  sex  in  civilized  life. 
Ko  aooial  intercourse  is  allowed  between  the  unmarried  of 
tiie  opposite  sexes  after  working  hours;  and  at  night  they 
are  locked  np  in  separate  aportmenta,  and  the  keys  delivered 
to  the  priests. 

The  i»odnce  of  the  lands,  and  all  the  profits  arising  from 
sales,  are  entirely  at  Ae  disposal  of  the  priests;  whatever  is 
not  required  for  the  support  of  the  miarions  goes  to  ai^^nent 
a  fond  which  is  under  their  contrcJ.  Hides  and  t^ow  con* 
■fitute  the  printnpal  riches  of  the  missions,  and,  indeed,  tiie 
main  oommeroe  of  ttie  0000(17.    Onun  mig^t  be  prodooed 
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to  an  unlimited  extent  at  the  eBtablishinentB,  were  there  a 
sufficient  market  for  it.  Olives  and  grapes  are  also  reared 
at  the  missions. 

Horses  and  homed  cattle  abound  throi^hout  all  this  re- 
gion; the  former  may  be  purchased  at  from  three  to  five  del- 
tars,  but  they  are  of  an  inferior  breed.  Mules,  which  fire 
here  of  a  lai^  size  and  of  valuable  qualities,  cost  from  seven 
to  ten  dollars. 

There  are  several  excellent  ports  along  this  coast  San 
Diego,  San  Barbara,  Monterey,  the  Bay  of  San  EVandsco, 
and  the  northern  port  of  Bond^^;  all  afford  anchorage  for 
ships  of  the  largest  claas.  The  port  of  San  Franoisoo  is  too 
well  known  to  require  much  notice  in  this  place.  The  en- 
trance from  the  sea  is  sixty-seven  fathoms  deep,  and  within 
whole  navies  might  ride  with  perfect  safety.  Two  large 
livers,  which  take  their  rise  in  mountains  two  or  three  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  east,  and  run  through  a  country  unsur- 
passed for  soil  and  climate,  empty  themselves  into  the  har- 
bor. The  country  around  affords  admirable  timber  for 
ship-building.  In  a  word,  this  favored  port  combines  ad- 
vant^^  which  not  only  fit  it  for  a  grand  naval  depot,  but 
almost  render  it  oapaUe  of  being  made  the  dominant  military 
post  of  these  seas. 

Such  is  a  feeble  outline  of  the  Califomian  coast  and 
country,  the  value  of  which  is  more  and  more  attracting  the 
attention  of  naval  powers.  The  Russians  have  always  a 
ship  c^  war  upon  this  etation,  and  have  already  encroached 
upon  the  CaHfomian  boundaries,  by  taking  poBaeesion  of  the 
port  of  Bondago,  and  fortifying  it  with  several  guos.  Recent 
surveys  have  likewise  been  made,  both  by  the  Russians  and 
the  English,  and  we  have  little  doubt,  that,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant day,  this  n^lected,  and,  until  recently,  ahnoet  unknown 
r^^ion,  will  be  found  to  possess  sources  of  wealth  sufficient 
to  sustain  a  powerful  and  prosperous  empire.  Its  inhabitants 
themselves  are  but  little  aware  of  its  real  riches;  they  have 
not  enterinise  sufficient  to  acquaint  themselves  with  a  vast 
interior  that  lies  almost  a  terra  incognita;  nor  have  they  the 
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skill  and  industry  to  cnltiTate  properly  the  fertile  tracts  along 
the  coast;  nor  to  prosecute  that  foreign  commerce  which 
brJDgs  all  the  resources  of  a  country  into  profitaUe  aotitm. 


CHAPTER  THIRTT-NINE 

OAT    UFB    AT    MONTKRBT— MEXICAN    H0R8SHEN— A    BOLD 

DRAOOON — UBB  OB*  THE  IJASSO — VAQUBROS— HOOBINO  A 
BBAB— nOHT  BETWEEN  A  BULL  AND  A  BEAR  —  DE- 
PARTURE ITROH  UONTBRET — INDIAN  HOBSB-STEALBRS— 
ODTRAOSa  COHlflTTBD  BT  THE  TBATBLEBS— INDIGNA- 
TION OF  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE 

The  wandering  band  of  trappers  were  well  received  at 
Monterey;  tiie  inhabitants  were  desirouB  of  retaining  them 
among  t^em,  and  ofifered  extravagant  wages  to  such  as  were 
acquainted  with  any  mechanic  art.  When  they  went  into 
the  country,  too,  they  were  kindly  treated  by  the  priests  at 
the  missions,  who  are  always  hospitable  to  strangers,  what- 
ever may  be  their  rank  or  religion.  They  had  no  lack  of 
provisions ;  being  permitted  to  kill  as  many  as  they  pleased 
of  the  vast  herds  of  cattle  that  graze  the  country,  on  condi- 
tion, merely,  of  rendering  the  hides  to  the  owners.  They 
attended  bull-fights  and  horse-races;  forgot  all  the  purposes 
of  their  expedition;  squandered  away,  freely,  the  property 
that  did  not  belong  to  them ;  and,  in  a  word,  reveled  in  a 
perfect  fool's  paradise. 

What  especially  delighted  them  was  the  equestrian  skill 
of  the  Cahfomians.  The  vast  number  and  the  cheapness 
of  the  horses  in  this  country  makes  every  one  a  cavalier. 
The  Mexicans  and  half-breeds  of  California  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  in  the  saddle.  They  are  fearless  riders; 
and  th^  daring  feats  upon  unbroken  colis  and  wild  horses 
astonished  our  trai^ieis,  though  aocustnned  to  the  bold  ridem 
of  the  prairies. 
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A  Mexican  horseman  has  mn<^  reeemblanoe,  in  many 
pcrints,  to  the  equestrianH  of  Old  Spain,  and  eepecially  to  liie 
vainglorionB  caballero  of  Andalnsia.  A  Mexioan  dr^^oon, 
for  instance,  ie  represented  as  arrayed  in  a  round  blae  jacket, 
with  red  cuffs  and  collar ;  bine  velvet  breeches,  unbuttoned 
at  the  knees  to  show  his  white  stockings;  bottinaa  of  deer 
skin;  a  round*crowned  Andalnsian  hat,  and  his  hair  cued. 
On  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  he  carriee  balanced  a  long 
nradcet,  with  foz-skin  round  the  lock.  He  is  cased  in  a 
ouirass  of  doable-fold  deer-skin,  and  carriee  a  boll's  hide 
dueld;  be  is  forked  in  a  Moorish  saddle,  high  before  and 
behind;  his  feet  are  tfamst  into  wooden  box  stirrups,  of 
Moorish  fashion,  and  a  tremendous  pair  of  iron  qwrs,  fast- 
ened  by  chains,  jingle  at  his  heels.  Thus  equipped,  and 
suitably  mounted,  he  considers  himself  the  glory  of  California 
and  ttte  terror  of  the  miiverse. 

The  Califomian  horsemen  seldom  ride  ontwithoot  title 
lasso;  that  is  to  say,  a  long  ooil  of  cord,  with  a  dip  noose, 
with  which  tbey  are  expert,  almost  to  a  miracle.  The  lasso, 
now  almost  entirely  confined  to  Spanish  America,  is  said  to 
be  of  great  antiquity,  and  to  have  oome  originally  from  the 
East  It  was  lued,  we  are  told,  by  a  pastoral  people  of 
Perdan  deeoent,  of  whom  e^;ht  thousand  accompanied  the 
fumy  of  Xerxes.  By  the  Spanish  Amerioans  it  is  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes;  and  among  others  for  hauling  wood. 
Without  dismounting,  they  cast  the  noose  round  a  log,  and 
thus  drag  it  to  their  houses.  The  vaqneros,  or  Indian  cattle 
drivers,  have  also  learned  the  use  of  the  lasBO  from  the 
Spaniards,  and  employ  it  to  catch  the  half -wild  cattle  by- 
throwing  it  round  their  horns. 

The  lasso  is  also  of  great  use  in  fnmishing  the  public  with 
a  favorite  though  barbarous  sport:  the  oombat  between  a 
bear  and  a  wild  bull.  For  this  purpose,  three  or  four  horse- 
men sally  forth  to  some  wood  freqnented  l^  bears,  and, 
depositing  the  carcass  of  a  bullock,  hide  themselves  in  the 
viofnity.  The  bears  are  sotm  attracted  by  the  bait.  Ab 
soon  as  one,  fit  for  their  purpose,  makes  his  appesranoe,  ibffy 
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ran  oat,  and  with  the  laseo  dexterously  noose  him  by  either 
leg.  After  dragging  him  at  full  speed  until  he  ia  fatigued, 
they  secure  him  more  effectually,  and,  tying  him  on  the 
carcass  of  the  bullock,  draw  him  in  triumph  to  the  scene  of 
action.  By  this  time  be  is  exasperated  to  such  frenzy  that 
they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  throw  cold  water  on  him,  to 
moderate  his  fury ;  and  dangerous  would  it  be  for  horse  and 
rider  were  he,  while  in  this  paroxysm,  to  break  hia  bonds. 

A  wild  bull,  ot  the  fiercest  kind,  which  has  been  caught 
and  exasperated  in  the  same  manner,  is  now  produced,  and 
both  f\Tiim«la  an  turned  loose  in  the  arena  <rf  a  small  amphi- 
theater. The  mortal  fight  b^;ins  instantly,  and  alwiqrs,  at 
first,  to  the  disadTautt^^  ot  bruin ;  f  at^ued,  as  he  is,  by  his 
previous  rough  riding.  Boosed,  at  length,  by  the  repeated 
goring  of  the  bull,  he  seizes  his  muzzle  with  his  sharp  claws, 
and,  cUnging  to  this  most  sensitiTe  part,  causes  him  to  bellow 
with  rage  and  agony.  In  his  heat  and  fury,  the  bull  lolls 
out  his  tongue;  this  is  instantly  clutched  by  the  bear;  with 
a  desperate  effort  he  overtoma  his  huge  ant^;onist,  and  then 
dispatches  him  without  difficulty. 

Beddee  this  diversion,  the  travelers  were  likewise  regaled 
with  bull-fights,  in  the  genuine  style  of  Old  Spain;  the  Cali- 
f omians  beii^  considered  the  best  buU-^hters  in  the  Mexican 


After  a  considerable  sojourn  at  Monterey,  spent  in  these 
very  edif3nng,  but  not  very  profitable  amusements,  the 
leader  of  this  vagabond  party  set  out  with  his  comrades  on 
his  return  journey.  Instead  of  retracing  their  steps  throi^h 
the  mountains,  they  passed  round  their  southern  extremity, 
and,  crossing  a  range  of  low  hills,  found  themselves  in  the 
sandy  plains  south  of  Ogden's  River;  in  traversing  which 
they  again  suffered  grievously  for  want  of  water. 

In  the  course  of  their  journey,  they  encountered  a  par^ 
of  Mexicans  in  pursuit  of  a  gang  of  natives,  who  bad  be^i 
stealing  horses.  The  savages  of  this  part  of  California  are 
represented  as  extremely  poor,  and  armed  only  with  Bt<m6- 
p(^ted  arrows;  it  being  the  wise  policy  oi  the  Spaniards 
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not  to  famish  them  with  firoarms.  As  they  And  it  difficult, 
with  thMT  blunt  ahaftB,  to  kill  the  wild  game  of  the  mous- 
tains,  they  occasioiially  supf^T'  themselTes  with  food  by  en- 
trap^ng  the  SpaniBh  honea.  Ttri'vmg  them  stealthily  into 
fastneoses  and  raTinee,  &u^  slaaghter  them  without  diffi- 
culty, and  dry  their  flesh  for  proTi8i<Hi8.  Some  they  carry 
off,  to  trade  with  dietfint  tribee ;  and  in  this  way  the  Spanish 
horsee  pass  from  hand  to  hand  among  the  Indians,  unidl  they 
eren  find  th^  way  across  the  Rocky  Hoontains. 

The  Uezicans  are  continually  on  the  alert,  to  intercept 
these  marauders;  but  the  Indians  are  apt  to  outwit  them, 
and  force  than  to  make  long  and  wild  expeditions  in  porsnit 
of  their  stolen  horses. 

Two  of  the  Uezican  party  jnst  mentioned  joined  the 
band  of  trappers  and  prored  themsdves  worthy  companions. 
In  the  course  of  their  jonmey  through  Hie  country  frequented 
by  the  poor  Boot  Diggers,  there  seMns  to  have  been  an  emn> 
latiou  between  them  which  could  inflict  the  greatest  out- 
rages upon  the  natives.  Tbs  trappeis  still  oonaJdered  ^em 
in  the  l%ht  of  dangerous  foes;  emd  the  Mexicans,  very 
probably,  charged  them  with  the  dn  of  horse-stealing;  we 
have  no  other  mode  of  acconntang  for  the  infamous  bctrbari- 
ties  of  which,  aooordii^  to  their  own  stcny,  they  w«e  guilty ; 
hunting  the  poor  Indians  like  wild  beasts,  and  killing  them 
without  mercy.  The  Mexicans  excelled  at  this  savage  sport; 
chasing  their  unfortunate  victims  at  fall  speed;  noosiner 
them  round  the  neck  with  their  lassoes,  and  then  dragging 
them  to  death  1 

Such  are  the  scanty  details  of  this  most  disgraceful  expe- 
dition ;  at  least,  such  are  all  that  Captain  Bonneville  had  tiie 
patience  to  collect;  for  he  was  so  deeply  grieved  by  the  fail- 
ure of  his  plans,  and  so  indignant  at  the  atrocities  related  to 
him,  that  be  tamed,  with  disgust  and  horror,  from  the 
narrators.  Had  he  exerted  a  little  of  the  Lynch  law  of  the 
wildeneee,  and  banged  those  dexterous  horsemen  in  their 
own  hsBoes,  it  would  but  have  been  a  weU-merited  and  solih- 
taty  act  of  retributive  jostioe.     The  fatlore  of  this  ezpeditioik 
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-mm  a  blow  to  his  pride,  and  a  etill  greater  blow  tonis  parse. 
The  Great  Salt  Lake  still  remained  unexplored ;  at  tbe  same 
time,  the  meanB  which  had  been  furnished  ao  liberally  to  fit 
out  this  favorite  expedition  bad  all  been  equand^^  at' 
Monterey;  and  tbe  peltries,  alao,  which  had  been  collected 
on  the  way.  He  would  baye  but  scanty  returns,  therefore, 
to  make  this  year,  to  his  associates  in  the  United  States;  and 
there  was  great  danger  of  their  becoming  disheartened,  and 
abandcming  the  enterprise. 


CHAPTER  FORTY 

TBA.VBLBBS*  TALKS  —  INDIAN  LUBKBRS  —  PROGNOSTICS  OF 
BUCKBTB— SIQNS  AND  POBTBNTS — THE  UBDICINE  WOLr 
—AN  ALABH— AN  AMBUBH — THE  CAPTURED  PROVANT — 
TRIUMPH  OF  BUCKETE — ARRIVAL  OF  SUPPLIES— QRANO 
CAROUSE — ABRANOEHENTB  FOB  THE  TEAB—ICB.  WTETH 
AND  HIS  NEW-LEVIED  BAND 

Thb  horror  and  indignatton  felt  by  Oaptain  Bonneville 
at  the  exoesses  of  the  Califomian  adventurers  were  not  par- 
ticipated by  his  men;  on  the  oontrary,  the  events  of  that 
expedition  were  favorite  themes  in  the  camp.  The  heroes 
of  Monterey  bore  the  palm  in  all  the  goesipings  among  the 
hunters.  Their  glowing  descriptions  oi  Spanish  bear-baits 
and  boll-fights  especially  were  listened  to  with  intense  de- 
I^ht ;  and  had  another  expedition  to  California  been  pro- 
posed, the  difficulty  would  have  been  to  restrain  a  general 
eagerness  to  volunteer. 

The  oaptain  had  not  long  been  at  the  rendezvous  when 
he  perceived,  by  various  signs,  that  Indians  were  lurking  in 
the  neighborhood.  It  was  evident  that  the  Blackfoot  band, 
which  he  had  seen  when  on  his  march,  had  dogged  his  party, 
and  were  intent  on  mischief.  He  endeavored  to  keep  bis 
oamp  on  the  alert;  but  it  is  as  difficult  to  maintain  discipline 
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am<mg  trappers  at  a  rendezTons  as  among  siulom  wbsa  la 
port. 

'Bucktfye,  the  Delavate  Indian,  was  Bcandalued  at  Hda 
heedlessness  of  tiie  huntera  when  an  enemy  was  at  haaA,  and 
was  continnally  preaching  np  cantion.  He  was  a  littla  prone 
to  play  the  prophet,  and  to  deal  in  signs  and  portents,  which 
occasionally  excited  the  meniment  of  his  white  oomradee. 
He  was  a  great  dreamer,  and  believed  in  charms  and  tali»- 
mans,  or  medicines,  and  could  foretell  ihe  approach  of 
strangers  by  the  howling  or  barking  of  the  small  prairie 
wolf.  This  animal,  being  driven  1^  the  larger  wolves  from 
the  carcasses  left  on  the  hunting  grounds  by  the  hunters, 
follows  tiie  trail  of  the  fresh  meat  carried  to  the  camp.  Here 
the  smell  of  the  roast  and  broiled,  mingling  with  every 
breeze,  beeps  them  hovering  about  the  neighborhood;  somt- 
ii^  every  blast,  turning  up  their  noses  like  hungry  hounds, 
and  testifying  their  |nnching  hunger  by  long  whining  howls 
and  impa^ent  barkings.  These  are  interpreted  by  tiw  saper- 
■titiouB  Indians  into  waminga  that  strangers  are  at  hand; 
and  one  accidental  coincidence,  Uke  the  dlmnce  fulfillment  ot 
an  almanac  prediotitm,  is  suffident  to  cover  a  thousand  ftul- 
ores.  This  Kttle,  whimng,  feast-emellii^  animal  is,  there- 
fore, called  amoi^  Indians  the  '^medicine  wolT*;  and  sudl 
was  one  of  Buckeye's  infollible  oracles. 

One  morning  eariy,  the  soothsaying  Delaware  appeared 
with  a  glorany  countenance.  His  mind  was  full  of  dismal 
presentiments,  whether  from  mystoious  dreams,  or  the  inti- 
mations of  the  medicine  wolf,  does  not  appear.  "Danger,** 
he  said,  "was  lurking  in  their  path,  and  there  would  be  some 
fighting  before  snnaet."  He  was  bantered  for  his  prophecy, 
which  was  attributed  to  his  havii^  supped  too  heartily  and 
been  viated  by  bad  dreams.  In  the  course  ti  the  morning, 
a  party  of  htmteis  set  out  in  pursuit  of  buffalo,  takii^  with 
them  a  mule  to  bring  home  the  meat  they  should  procure. 
They  had  been  some  few  hours  absent,  when  they  came  clat- 
tering at  full  speed  into  camp,  giving  the  war  ory  of  Blac^- 
feetl  Blaokfeetl    Bvery  com  Beiaed  Us  wes^ton,  and  ran  to 
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Icwn  the  oaose  of  the  alann.  It  appeared  thai  tfw  hnutm^ 
as  they  were  retumitig  leisorely,  leading  their  mule  well 
laden  with  prime  pieces  <^  buffalo  meat,  passed  okee  hj  a 
small  stream  orerhung  with  trees,  aboat  two  mike  from  the 
oamp.  Suddenlj  a  party  of  Blackfeet,  who  lay  in  ambush 
along  the  ^c^ts,  etaang  up  with  a  fearful  yell  and  dis- 
ohorged  a  ToUey  at  the  honters.  The  latter  immediately 
threw  themselTes  flat  on  their  horses,  put  them  to  their  speed* 
and  never  paused  to  look  behind  until  they  found  themselTes 
in  camp.  Fortunately,  they  had  escaped  without  a  wotmd; 
bat  the  mule,  with  lUl  the  "provant,"  had  faDen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  This  was  a  lose,  as  wbH  aa  an  insolt, 
not  to  be  borne.  Brery  man  Sfffang  to  horsei  and  with  rifle 
in  hand  galloped  off  to  punish  the  Blaokfeet  and  reeone  the 
buffalo  beef.  They  oame  too  late;  the  maraaders  were  off, 
and  all  that  they  found  of  their  mole  was  the  dents  of  his 
Iioofs,  as  he  had  been  oonyeyed  off  at  a  xoimd  trot,  bearii^ 
hia  saTory  oaigo  to  the  hills,  to  tnmisfa  the  scampering  sav- 
agee  wiUi  a  banquet  of  roast  meat  at  the  expense  of  the 
white  men. 

The  party  returned  to  camp,  balked  of  tkdlt  revenge^ 
bat  still  more  grieTousIy  balked  of  th^  supper.  Bnckeyet 
the  Delaware,  sat  smoking  by  his  fire,  perfectly  oompoeed. 
Aa  the  hunters  related  the  particulars  df  tiie  attack,  he  lis- 
tmed  in  silence,  with  unruffled  countenance,  then  pointing 
to  tiie  west,  "The  son  has  not  yet  set,"  said  he;  "Bu(^ye 
did  not  dream  like  a  fool!" 

All  present  now  recollected  the  predioticm  at  the  Indian 
at  daybreak,  and  were  struck  with  what  appeared  to  be  its 
fulfillment.  They  called  to  mind,  also,  a  long  catalogue  ot 
foregone  presentimrats  and  fvedictions  made  at  Tarioos  times 
by  the  Delaware,  and,  in  their  soperstitionB  credulity,  began 
to  consider  him  a  veritable  seer;  without  thinking  how  nat- 
ural it  was  to  predict  danger,  and  how  likely  to  have  the 
iwedicticoi  verified  in  the  preeent  instance,  when  various  signs 
gave  evidence  <A  a  lurking  foe. 

The  variooB  bands  of  Captain  B<»nieTiUe*a  company  had 
•••M— Vol.  XI. 
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now  been  aasembled  for  some  time  at  the  rendezrous ;  they 
had  had  their  fill  of  feaating,  and  frolicking,  and  all  the 
species  of  wild  and  often  uncouth  meny-making  which  iu- 
variably  tEike  place  on  tiieae  occa8i<Hia.  Their  horses,  as  well 
as  themselveB,  bad  recoveied  from  past  famine  and  fatigue, 
and  were  again  fit  for  active  aerrice;  and  an  impatience 
began  to  manifest  itself  among  the  men  once  more  to  take 
the  field,  and  set  off  on  some  wandering  expedition. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Cerre  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  at 
the  head  of  a  supply  party,  bringing  goods  and  equipments 
from  the  States.  This  active  leader,  it  will  be  recollected, 
h<id  embarked  the  year  previously  in  skin-boats  on  the  Big- 
horn, freighted  with  the  year's  collection  of  peltries.  He 
had  met  with  misfortunes  in  the  course  of  his  voyage :  one 
of  bis  frail  barks  being  upset,  and  part  of  the  furs  lost  or 
damaged. 

The  arrival  t4  the  supplies  gave  the  regular  finish  to  the 
annual  revel.  A  grand  outbreak  of  wild  debauch  ensued 
among  the  mountaineers;  drinking,  dandi^,  swaggering, 
gambling,  quarreling,  and  fighting.  Alcohol,  which,  tttm 
its  portable  qualities,  fx)&taining  the  greatest  quantity  of 
fiery  spirit  in  the  smallest  oompass,  is  the  only  liquor  carried 
across  the  mountains,  is  the  inflammatory  beverage  at  these 
carousals,  and  is  dealt  out  to  the  trappers  at  four  dollars  a 
pint.  When  inflamed  by  tliis  fiery  beverage,  they  out  all 
kinds  of  mad  pranks  and  geunbols,  and  sometimes  bum  all 
their  clothes  in  their  drunken  bravadoes.  A  camp,  recover- 
ing  from  one  of  these  riotous  revels,  presents'  a  serio-comic 
spectacle;  black  eyes,  broken  heads,  lack -luster  visages. 
Many  of  tiie  trappers  have  squandered  in  one  drunken  frolic 
the  hard-earned  wages  (^  a  year;  some  have  run  in  debt, 
and  must  toil  on  to  pay  for  past  pleasure.  All  are  sated  with 
tioB  deep  draught  of  pleasure,  and  eager  to  commence  another 
trapping  campa^pi ;  for  hardship  and  hard  work,  spiced  with 
the  stimulants  of  wild  adventures,  and  topped  off  with  an 
annual  frantic  carousal,  is  the  lot  of  the  restless  trapper. 

The  captain  now  made  his  arrangements  for  the  durent 
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year.  Own  aod  Walker,  with  a  number  of  men  who  bad 
been  to  California,  were  to  {nooeed  to  St.  Louis  with  th» 
paokagea  ot  ftus  ooUeoted  daring  the  past  year.  Anothm 
party,  headed  l^  a  leader  named  Montero,  waa  to  i»ooeed 
to  the  Crow  ooontry,  trap  upon  ite  Tarious  etreams,  and 
aouHig  the  Blaok  Hilla,  and  thenoe  to  proceed  to  the  Ar- 
kansas, where  he  was  to  go  into  winter  quarters. 

The  captain  marked  out  for  himeelf  a  widely  different 
oourse.  He  intended  to  make  another  expedition,  with 
twen^-three  men,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Columbia  Biver, 
and  to  proceed  to  the  -rallej  of  the  Muhnomah;  after  winter- 
ing  in  those  parts,  and  eatabliBhing  a  trade  with  those  tribes, 
among  whom  he  had  sojourned  on  his  first  visit,  be  would 
return  in  the  spring,  ctobb  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  jam 
Montero  and  bis  party  in  the  month  of  July,  at  the  rendea- 
Tous  of  the  Arkansas;  where  he  expected  to  receivB  his 
annual  saj^tlies  from  the  fitatea 

If  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  upon  a  map,  he  raaj  form 
an  idea  of  the  oontempt  fcnr  distance  which  a  man  aoquirefl 
in  this  vast  wildemees,  by  noticing  the  extent  of  country 
oomprised  in  these  projected  wanderings.  Just  as  the  differ- 
ent parties  were  about  to  set  out  on  the  8d  of  July,  oo  their 
oppofflte  routes,  Captain  Bonneville  received  intelligence  thai 
Wyeth,  the  indefatigable  leader  of  the  salmon-fishing  ente^ 
prise,  who  had  parted  with  him  about  a  year  previously  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bighorn,  to  descend  that  wild  river  in  a  bull 
boat,  was  near  at  band,  with  a  new  levied  band  of  hnntera 
and  trappers,  and  was  on  his  way  once  more  to  the  banks  of 
the  Columbia. 

As  we  take  much  interest  hi  the  novel  enterprise  of  this 
"eastern  man,"  and  are  pleased  with  his  poshing  and  pers^ 
vering  spirit;  and  as  bis  movements  are  charactoristk  of  life 
in  the  wildemesB;  we  ~will,  with  the  reader's  permiHdon, 
while  Captain  Bonneville  is  breaking  up  bis  camp  and  sad- 
dling his  horses,  step  back  a  year  in  tame,  and  a  few  hundred 
miles  in  distanoe,  to  the  bfmk  of  the  Bighorn,  and  lanndi 
oorsdrea  with  Wyeth  in  his  boU  boat}  and  tbot«^  bis  ad- 
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veoturona  voyage  will  take  ub  many  hnndreds  <^  miles 
further  down  wild  and  wandenng  riTers,  yet  such  is  the 
magic  power  of  the  pen  that  we  promise  to  bring  the  reader 
safe  to  Bear  Rim'  valley  by  the  time  the  last  horse  is  saddled. 


CHAPTER  FORTY-OKB 

A     VOYAGE     IN  A     BULL    BOAT 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  August  {1833)  that  Mr. 
Kathaniel  J.  Wyeth,  aB  the  reader  may  recollect,  latmched 
Lis  bull  boat  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  Bighorn,  and 
departed  in  advance  of  the  parties  of  Campbell  and  Captain 
Bonneville.  His  boat  was  made  of  three  buffalo  skins, 
stretched  oa  a  light  frame,  stitched  together,  and  the  seams 
paid  with  elk  tallow  and  ashes.  It  was  eighteen  feet  long, 
and  about  five  feet  six  inches  wide,  sharp  at  each  end,  with 
a  romid  bottom,  and  drew  about  a  foot  and  a  half  of  water — 
a  depth  too  great  for  these  upper  rivers,  which  abound  with 
shallows  and  sandbars.  The  crew  consisted  of  two  half- 
breeds,  who  claimed  to  be  white  men,  thoi^h  a  mixture  of 
the  French  Creole  and  the  Shawnee  and  Potswattomie. 
They  claimed,  moreover,  to  be  thorough  mountaineers  and 
first-rate  hunters — the  common  boast  of  these  vagabonds  of 
the  wilderness.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  Nez  Perce  lad 
of  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  kind  of  servant  of  all  work, 
whose  great  aim,  like  all  Indian  servants,  was  to  do  as  httle 
work  as  possible;  there  was,  moreover,  a  half-breed  boy  of 
thirteen,  named  Baptiste,  son  of  a  Hudson's  Bay  trader  by 
s  Flathead  beauty,  who  was  traveling  with  Wyetii  to  see  the 
world  and  complete  his  educatitm.  Add  to  these  Mr.  Milton 
Sublette,  who  went  as  passenger,  and  we  have  the  crew  of 
the  little  bull  boat  complete. 

It  certainly  was  a  slight  armament  witii  which  to  run  the 
gantlet  throu(^  countries  swarmii^  with  hostile  hordes, 
and  a  slight  bark  to  navigate  these  endless  rivers,  tossing 
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and  iritching  down  rapids,  nmning  on  wnngj^  and  Wiflpng 
oa  Bandbara ;  Bach,  however,  are  the  oockle-dtuAls  whh  whkili 
ftme  hardj  rovers  of  the  wildemeaB  will  attempt  the  wOdeet 
Rtreams;  and  it  is  anrprising  what  rough  shookB  and  thumps 
theee  boats  will  endure,  and  what  vicissitadeH  they  will  Hre 
tiiTOugh.  Their  duration,  however,  k  but  fimited;  ihej 
require  frequently  to  be  haoled  oat  of  the  watw  and  dried* 
to  prevent  tiie  bides  from  becoming  water-eoaked;  and  they 
eventually  rot  and  go  to  pieces. 

The  course  of  the  river  was  a  little  to  the  nmth  of  east; 
{t  ran  about  five  miles  an  honr,  over  a  gravelly  bottom. 
The  banks  were  generally  alluvial,  and  tiiioldy  grown  witii 
cott(Biwood  trees,  intennin^ed  cooaaonaSiy  with  ash  and 
plum  trees.  Kow  and  then  limestone  oliffa  and  jwomontories 
advanced  upon  the  river,  malring  [dotaresqne  headlands. 
Beyond  the  woody  binders  roee  ranges  ot  naked  hills. 

Milton  Sublette  was  the  Peloms  ol  this  adventoroos  barict 
being  somewhat  experienced  in  this  wild  kind  ci  navigation. 
It  required  all  his  attmititm  and  skill,  however,  to  pQot  her 
dear  of  sandbars  and  snags  or  sunken  trees.  Thwe  was 
often,  too,  a  perplexity  of  choice,  where  the  river  branobed 
into  various  channels,  among  clusters  <tf  islands;  and  ooca* 
aonally  the  voyagers  found  themselves  aground  and  had  to 
torn  back. 

It  was  necessary,  also,  to  keep  a  wary  eye  upon  the  land, 
for  they  were  passing  through  the  heart  of  the  Crow  country, 
and  were  continually  in  reach  of  any  ambush  that  might  be 
lurking  on  shore.  The  most  formidable  foes  that  they  saw, 
however,  were  three  grizzly  bears,  quietly  promenading 
along  the  bank,  who  seemed  to  gaze  at  them  with  Burprise 
as  they  glided  by.  Herds  of  buf^o,  also,  were  moving 
about,  or  lying  on  the  ground,  like  cattle  in  a  pasture;  ex- 
oeptii^  such  inhabitants  as  these,  a  perfect  solitude  r^gned 
over  the  land.  There  was  no  sign  of  human  habitati<Ki ;  for 
Uw  Grows,  as  we  have  already  shown,  are  a  wandering 
peo]^  a  raoe  of  hunters  and  warriors,  who  live  in  tents  and 
OD  lunnebaok,  and  are  continnally  on  the  move. 
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At  night  they  landed,  hauled  up  their  boat  to  dry,  pitched 
their  tent,  and  made  a  rousing  fire.  Then,  as  it  was  the  first 
evening  of  their  voyage,  they  indulged  in  a  i^ale,  relishing 
their  buffalo  beef  with  inspiring  alcohol;  after  which,  they 
slept  soundly,  without  dreaming  of  Crows  or  Blackfeet. 
Early  in  the  morning,  they  again  launched  the  boat  and 
committed  themselves  to  the  stream. 

In  this  way  they  voyaged  for  two  days  without  any  ma- 
terial ocourrenoe,  excepting  a  severe  thunder  storm,  which 
compelled  them  to  put  to  shore  and  wait  until  it  was  paaaed. 
On  the  third  morning  they  descried  some  persons  at  a  dis- 
tance on  the  river  bank.  As  they  were  now,  by  calculation, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Fort  Cass,  a  trading  poet  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  they  supposed  these  might  be  some 
of  its  people.  A  nearer  aj^roach  showed  them  to  be  Indians. 
Descrying  a  woman  apart  fn»n  the  rest,  they  landed  and 
accosted  her.  She  informed  them  that  the  main  force  of  the 
Crow  nati(Hi,  consiBtii^  of  five  bands,  under  their  several 
chiefs,  were  but  about  two  or  three  miles  below,  on  their 
way  np  along  the  river.  This  was  unpleasant  tidings,  but 
to  retreat  was  impossible,  and  the  river  afforded  no  hiding 
place.  They  continued  forward,  therefore,  trustii^  that,  as 
Fort  Cass  was  so  near  at  hand,  the  Crows  might  refrain  f  rcmi 
any  depredations. 

Floating  down  about  two  miles  further,  they  came  in 
e^ht  of  the  first  band,  scattered  aloi^  the  river  bank,  all  well 
mounted;  some  armed  with  guns,  others  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows, and  a  few  with  lances.  They  made  a  wildly  picturesque 
appearance,  managing  their  horses  with  their  accustomed  dex- 
terity and  graoe.  Kothing  can  be  more  spirited  than  a  band  of 
Crow  cavaliers.  They  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  averaging  six 
feet  in  height,  lithe  and  active,  with  hawks*  eyes  and  Koman 
noses.  The  latter  feature  is  common  to  the  Indians  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Bocky  Mountains ;  those  on  the  western  aide 
have  generally  straight  or  flat  noses. 

Wyeth  would  fain  have  slipped  by  this  cavalcade  nn- 
notioed;   bat  the  river,  at  this  place,  was  not  more  than 
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ninety  yards  acroea;  he  was  perceived,  therefore,  and  hailed 
by  the  vagabond  warriors,  and,  we  presume,  in  no  very 
choice  langu^ie;  for,  among  their  other  accomplishments, 
the  Crows  are  famed  f<«  possessing  a  Billingsgate  vocabulaiy 
of  unrivaled  opulence,  and  for  being  by  no  means  sparing 
of  it  whenever  an  occasion  offers.  Indeed,  though  Indians 
are  generally  very  \o&y,  rhetorical,  aod  figurative  in  their 
language  at  all  great  talks  and  h^h  ceremonials,  yet,  if 
trappers  and  traders  may  be  beUeved,  they  are  the  most  un- 
savory vagabonds  in  their  ordinary  colloquies ;  they  make  no 
hesitation  to  call  a  spade  a  spade ;  and  when  they  once  un- 
dertake to  call  hard  names,  the  famous  pot  and  kettle,  of 
vituperating  memory,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  them  for 
scurrility  of  epiUiet. 

To  escape  the  infliction  of  any  compliments  of  the  kind, 
or  the  lanching,  peradventure,  of  more  dangerous  misailes, 
Wyeth  landed  with  the  best  grace  in  his  power,  and  ap* 
proached  the  chief  of  the  band.  It  wag  Arapooish,  the 
quondam  friend  of  Rose  the  outlaw,  and  one  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned  as  being  anxious  to  promote  a  friendly 
intercourse  between  bis  tribe  and  the  white  men.  He  was 
a  tall,  stout  man,  of  good  presence,  and  received  the  voy- 
^^rs  very  graciously.  His  people,  too,  thronged  around 
them,  and  were  officiously  attentive  after  the  Grow  fashion. 
One  took  a  great  fancy  to  Baptiste  the  Flathead  boy,  and 
a  still  greater  fancy  to  a  ring  on  his  finger,  which  he  trans- 
posed to  his  own  with  surprising  dexterity,  and  then  disap- 
peared with  a  quick  step  among  the  crowd. 

Another  was  no  leas  pleased  with  the  Nez  Perce  lad,  and 
nothing  would  do  but  he  must  exchange  knives  with  him; 
drawing  a  new  knife  out  of  the  Nez  Perce's  scabbard,  and 
putting  an  old  one  in  its  place.  Another  stepped  up  and 
replaced  this  old  knife  with  one  still  older,  and  a  third  helped 
himself  to  knife,  scabbard  and  all.  It  was  with  much  diffi- 
culty that  Wyeth  and  his  companions  extricated  themselves 
from  the  clutches  of  these  officious  Crews  before  th^  were 
witirely  plucked. 
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FalUng  down  the  livsr  a  little  further,  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  Beoond  band,  and  nheered  to  the  opposite  rade,  with 
the  intention  of  passing  them.  The  Crows  were  not  to  be 
evaded.  Some  pointed  their  gons  at  the  boat,  and  threat- 
ened to  fire;  others  stripped,  plunged  into  Uie  stream,  and 
came  swimming  across.  Making  a  virtae  <^  neoessitj, 
Wyeth  threw  a  cord  to  the  first  iiiat  came  within  reach,  as 
if  he  wished  to  he  drawn  to  the  shore. 

Id  this  way  he  was  overhauled  by  every  band,  and  ^yy 
the  time  he  and  his  people  came  out  of  the  busy  hands  of  the 
last  they  were  eased  of  most  of  their  superfluities.  Notiiing, 
in  all  probability,  but  the  proximity  of  the  American  trading 
post,  kept  these  land  pirates  from  making  a  good  prize  of  the 
bull  boat  and  all  its  contents. 

Theee  bands  were  in  full  march,  equipped  for  war,  and 
evidently  full  of  mischief.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  very 
bands  that  overran  the  land  in  the  autumn  of  1883;  partly 
robbed  Fitzpatrick  of  hie  horses  and  effects;  hunted  and 
harafised  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  people;  broke  up  their 
trapping  campaigns,  and,  in  a  word,  drove  them  ^  out  of 
the  Crow  oonntry.  It  has  been  suspected  that  they  were  set 
on  to  these  pranks  by  some  ctf  the  American  Fur  Company, 
anxious  to  defeat  the  plans  of  their  rivals  of  the  Bocky 
Mountain  Company;  for  at  this  time  their  competition  waa 
at  its  height,  and  the  trade  of  the  Crow  country  was  a  great 
object  of  rivalry.  What  makes  this  the  more  probable,  is, 
that  the  Crows  in  their  depredation  seemed  by  no  means 
bloodthirsty,  but  intent  chiefly  on  robbing  the  parties  of  their 
traps  and  horses,  thereby  disabling  them  from  prosecuting 
their  hunting. 

We  should  observe  that  this  year  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Company  were  pushing  their  way  up  the  rivers,  and  estab- 
lishing rival  poets  near  those  of  the  American  Company;  and 
that,  at  the  very  time  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Captain 
Sublette  wets  ascending  the  Yellowstone  with  a  keel  boitt 
laden  with  supplies;  so  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  this 
eager  rivalship  being  carried  to  extremities. 
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The  last  band  of  Crow  wwriors  had  scarce  disappeared 
in  the  cloud  of  dust  they  had  raised,  when  our  voyagers  ar- 
rived at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  glided  into  the  current 
of  the  YellowBtone.  Turning  down  this  etream,  they  made 
for  Fort  Case,  which  is  sitaated  on  the  right  bfink,  about 
tiiree  miles  below  the  Bighorn.  On  the  opposite  side  they 
beheld  a  party  of  thirty-one  sarages,  which  they  soon  ascer- 
tained to  be  Blackfeet.  The  widUi  of  the  river  enabled  them 
to  keep  at  a  sufficient  distanoe,  and  they  soon  landed  at  Fort 
CasB.  This  was  a  mere  fortification  ^^ainst  Indians ;  being 
a  stockade  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  square,  with 
two  bastions  at  the  extreme  comers.  M'Tullooh,  an  agent  of 
the  American  Company,  was  stationed  there  with  twenty  men ; 
two  boats  of  fifteen  tons  burden  were  lying  here ;  but  at  certain 
eeasons  of  the  year  a  steamboat  can  oome  up  to  the  fort. 

They  had  scarcely  arrived,  when  the  Blackfeet  warriors 
made  their  appearance  on  the  opposite  bank,  displaying  two 
American  flags  in  t<^en  of  amity.  They  plunged  into  the 
river,  swam  aoross,  and  were  kindly  received  at  the  fort. 
They  were  some  of  the  very  men  who  had  been  engi^^  the 
year  previously,  in  the  battle  at  Pierre's  Hole,  and  a  fierce- 
looking  set  of  fellows  they  were;  tall  and  hawk-nosed,  and 
very  much  resembling  the  Crows.  They  professed  to  be  on 
an  amicaUe  errand,  to  make  peace  with  the  Crows,  and  set 
c^  in  all  haste,  before  night,  to  overtake  them.  Wyeth  pre- 
dicted that  they  would  lose  their  scalps ;  for  he  had  heeu^ 
the  Grows  denounce  vengeance  on  them,  for  having  mur- 
dered two  of  their  warriors  who  had  ventured  among  thmn 
on  the  faith  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  this  peunfic  errand  was  all  a  pretense,  and  that  the  real 
object  of  the  Blackfeet  braves  was  to  hang  about  the  skirts 
of  the  Crow  bands,  steal  their  horses,  and  take  the  scalps  of 
stragglers. 

At  Fort  Cass,  Mr.  Wyeth  disposed  of  some  packages  of 
beaver,  and  a  quantity  of  buffalo  robes.  On  the  following 
morning  (August  18th),  he  once  more  launched  his  bull  boat 
and  proceeded  down  the  Yellowstone,  which  inclined  in  an 
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east-northeast  direction.  The  riTer  had  alluvial  hottoms, 
fringed  with  great  qnantitiea  of  the  sweet  oottoDWOod,  and 
intermpted  occasiomdly  hy  "blnffs"  of  sandstone.  The  onr> 
tent  occaraonally  bringB  down  fragments  of  granite  and  jiof 
phyry. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  they  saw  something  movii^  on 
the  bank  among  the  trees,  which  they  mistook  for  game  of 
some  Idnd ;  and,  being  in  want  of  proTisions,  pulled  toward 
shore.  They  disoovered,  just  in  time,  a  party  of  Blackfeet, 
larking  in  the  thickets,  and  sheered,  with  all  speed,  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river. 

After  a  time  they  came  in  idght  of  a  gang  of  elk.  Wyeth 
was  immediately  for  puisning  them,  rifle  in  hand,  but  saw 
evident  signs  of  dieaatisf action  in  his  half-breed  hunters; 
who  coosidered  him  as  trenching  upon  their  provinoe,  and 
meddling  with  things  quite  above  his  capacity;  for  these 
veterans  of  the  wil^mess  are  exceedingly  pragmatical  on 
pcnnts  of  venery  and  woodcraft,  and  tenacious  of  their 
snpM^ority;  looking  down  with  infinite  oontempt  ■aptm  all 
raw  beginners.  The  two  worthiee,  therefore,  sallied  forth 
tiionsdvee,  but  after  a  time  returned  empty-handed.  Tbey 
laid  the  blame,  however,  entirely  <ni  their  guns;  two  miser- 
able old  pieces  with  flint  locks,  which,  with  all  their  picking 
and  haimnering,  were  continnally  apt  to  miss  fire.  These 
great  boasters  of  the  wildemees,  however,  are  very  often 
«coeeding  bad  shots,  and  fortunate  it  is  for  them  when  they 
have  old  flint  guns  to  bear  the  blame. 

The  next  day  they  passed  where  a  great  herd  of  buffalo 
were  bellowing  on  a  prairie.  Again  the  Castor  and  Pollux 
of  the  wildemesB  sallied  forth,  and  again  their  flint  guns 
were  at  fault,  and  missed  Are,  and  nothing  went  off  hot 
t^e  buffalo.  Wyeth  now  fonnd  there  was  danger  of  losing 
his  dinner  if  he  depended  upon  his  hunters;  he  took  rifle  in 
handf  therefore,  and  went  forth  himself.  In  the  course  of 
an  hour  he  returned  laden  with  buffalo  meat,  to  the  great 
mcHTtiflcation  of  the  two  r^fular  hunters,  who  were  annoyed 
at  bong  eclipsed  by  a  greenhorn. 
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All  handa  now  set  to  work  to  prepare  the  midday  repast. 
A  fire  was  made  under  an  immense  Cottonwood  tree,  that 
overshadowed  a  beaatif  nl  pieoe  of  meadow  land ;  rich  morsels 
of  buffalo  hump  were  soon  roasting  before  it;  in  a  hearty  and 
prolonged  repast,  the  two  onBUoceBaful  banters  gradnally 
recovered  from  their  mortification;  threatened  to  discard 
their  old  flint  guns  as  soon  as  they  should  reach  the  settle- 
ments,  Eind  boasted  more  than  ever  of  the  wonderful  shots 
they  had  made,  when  they  had  guns  that  never  missed  fire. 

Having  hauled  up  their  boat  to  dry  in  the  sun,  previous 
to  making  their  repast,  the  voyagers  now  set  it  once  more 
afloat,  and  proceeded  on  their  way.  They  had  constraoted 
a  sail  out  of  their  old  tent,  which  they  hoisted  whenever  the 
wind  was  favorable,  and  thus  skimmed  along  down  the 
stream.  Their  voyage  was  pleasant,  notwithstanding  the 
perils  by  sea  and  land  with  which  they  were  environed. 
Whenever  they  could,  they  encamped  cm  islands  for  the 
greater  seourily.  If  on  the  mainland,  and  in  a  dangerouv 
neighborhood,  they  would  shift  their  camp  after  dark,  leav- 
ing their  fire  burning,  dropping  down  the  river  to  some  dis- 
tance, and  making  no  fire  at  their  second  encampment. 
Sometimes  they  would  float  all  night  with  the  current;  one 
keeping  watoh  and  steering  while  the  rest  slept;  in  such 
case,  they  would  haul  their  boat  on  shore,  at  noon  of  the 
following  day,  to  dry ;  for  notwithstanding  every  precaution, 
she  was  gradually  getting  water-soaked  and  rotten. 

There  was  something  pleasingly  solemn  and  mysterious 
in  thus  floating  down  these  wild  rivers  at  night.  The  purity 
of  the  atmosphere  in  these  elevated  regicms  gave  additional 
splendor  to  the  stars,  and  heightened  the  magnificence  of  the 
firmament.  The  occasional  rush  and  laving  of  the  waters; 
the  vague  sounds  from  the  eurrounding  wilderness;  the 
dreary  howl,  or  rather  whine  of  wolves  from  the  plains; 
the  low  grunting  and  bellowing  of  the  buffalo,  and  the  shrill 
ne^hing  of  the  elk,  struck  the  ear  with  an  effect  unknown 
in  the  daytime. 

The  two  knowing  hunters  had  scarcely  recovered  from 
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one  mortlficaiioa  when  tiiey  were  fated  to  experienoe  another. 
As  the  boat  iras  gliding  swiftly  round  a  k>w  proin(Ritoi7, 
UiiiUf  ooTered  wi^  treee,  one  of  tiiem  ffave  the  alann  of 
Indians.  The  boat  was  instantljr  shoved  from  shore  and 
every  oae  caught  up  his  rifle.  "Where  are  theyP"  cried 
Wyeth. 

"There — tiierel  riding  on  btttsebackl"  cried  one  of  tite 
hunters. 

"Yes;  with  white  soarfg  on!"  cried  the  other. 

Wyeth  looirad  in  the  direction  they  pointed,  but  descried 
nothing  bat  two  bald  eagles,  perched  on  a  low  dry  farancdi 
beyond  the  thickets,  and  eeeming,  &om  the  rapid  motKn  at 
the  boat,  to  be  moving  swiftly  in  an  opposite  direction.  The 
detection  of  this  bhinder  in  the  two  vetenma,  who  prided 
themselves  on  the  nnronrwi  nm^  qaickness  of  their  ngfatt 
piodnoed  a  heerty  laugh  ai  their  expense,  and  pot  an  end 
to  thair  vanntings. 

The  Tellowstone,  above  the  oonfioenoe  of  the  Bi^kmii, 
is  a  <deaT  ateeam;  ite  waters  were  now  gradually  growing 
tnrbod,  and  aesnming  ihs  yellow  clay  color  of  the  Uissonii 
The  conent  was  about  four  miles  so  hoar,  with  occaraon^ 
x^ds;  some  of  them  dangerous,  bat  the  voyagers  passed 
ihem  all  without  aooideat.  The  banks  ol  the  river  were  in 
many  plaoee  precqstous  with  strate  of  bttuminoos  coat. 

They  now  entea«d  a  re^on  abounding  with  buffalo — that 
eve^-joum^yit^  w^^i)  which  moves  in  countless  droves 
from  pcHut  to  point  of  the  vast  wilderness;  traveisii^  plains, 
pouring  through  the  intricate  defiles  of  mountains,  swimming 
rivers,  ever  oa  the  move,  guided  <m  its  boundless  migrations 
by  some  tradititmary  knowledge,  like  the  finny  tribes  of  tfae 
ooean,  which,  at  certain  aeascMis,  find  th^  mysterious  paths 
across  tite  deep,  and  revisit  the  remotest  ebontL 

These  great  migratoiy  herds  of  bnfEalo  have  their  heredi- 
tary patlis  and  hi^ways,  w<»ii  deep  throu^  the  countay, 
and  ™aH«g  for  tiie  sorest  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
most  praotioable  fords  of  the  rivers.  When  once  a  great 
odnnm  is  in  foil  career,  it  goea  straight  forward,  regardleHs 
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of  all  obitaclee;  ihom  ia  front  being  impelled  hy  the  rnvviiig 
maw  behind.  At  each  timee  tiiey  will  break  throogh  a 
camp,  bampling  down  eveiytbing  in  their  ooaise. 

It  was  tiie  lot  of  the  Toyagera,  <Hie  ni^t,  to  enoamp  at 
one  of  theee  buffalo  lanfliiig  places,  and  exaoUy  oo  ibs  traU. 
They  had  not  been  long  asleep  wlien  tfaey  were  awakened 
by  a  great  bellowing  and  iawnplmg,  and  the  mh,  and  eplaeh, 
and  HKnting  of  animalg  in  tjie  rirer.  They  had  jost  time  to 
ascertain  that  a  buffalo  anny  was  entering  tiie  rivw  on  tite 
<^)ponte  side,  and  making  toward  the  tanAin^  |Jace,  With 
all  haste  liiey  moved  t^ir  boat  and  shifted  their  camp,  by 
whidi  time  the  head  of  tiie  oolnmn  had  reached  the  ohoie 
a&d  came  preeang  np  the  bank. 

It  was  a  Blngnlar  epeotaole,  by  the  onoertain  moonlig^i^ 
to  behcAd  tibia  oonntlew  throng  nrnking  their  way  aoroes  the 
river,  Uowing  and  bellowing,  and  f^daahii^.  SometiiiNB 
tfaey  pasB  in  bd^  dense  and  oonimaoos  ct^umn  as  to  form  a 
temporary  dam  aoroBB  the  river,  the  watent  of  which  rise  and 
msh  over  ibxAr  backs,  or  between  th^  Bqnadrons.  The 
roaring  and  roshii^  sound  ai  one  of  these  vast  heida  oronBg 
a  river,  may  sometinKe,  in  a  stfQ  night,  be  heard  for  miles. 

The  voyagers  now  had  game  in  profusion.  Th^  oonid 
kill  as  many  buffalo  as  they  [deaaed,  and,  ooca^onally,  were 
wantcm  in  tbeir  havoc;  especially  among  scattered  herds, 
that  came  swimming  near  the  boat.  On  one  oooasiaa,  aa 
<dd  buffalo  bull  ap^oEu::hed  so  near  that  ilie  half-braeds  must 
fain  try  to  noose  him  as  tbey  would  a  wild  bone.  The  noose 
was  suooeesfully  thrown  around  his  head,  and  secured  him 
hy  tiie  brans,  and  they  now  promised  themselves  ample 
sport.  The  buffalo  made  a  prodigious  turmcnl  in  the  water, 
bellowing,  and  blowing,  and  floundering;  and  they  all  floated 
down  the  stream  together.  At  length  he  found  footb<dd  on 
a  sandbar,  and,  taking  to  his  heels,  whirled  the  boat  after 
ham,  Efcs  a  whale  when  harpooned;  so  tliat  tiw  banters  were 
cUiged  to  cast  </S  thc^  rope,  with  whicii  strange  headgear 
file  venerable  bull  made  c^  to  fte  prairies. 

On  the  24&  of  August,  &e  ball  boat  emwged,  with  its 
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adventuroiiB  orew,  into  the  broad  boe(Hn  of  the  migbty  Uis- 
souri.  Here,  about  siz  miles  above  the  moath  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, the  Tojaf^Ts  landed  at  Fort  Union,  the  diBtribating 
post  of  the  American  Fur  Company  in  the  western  ootmtry. 
It  was  a  stockaded  fortress,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  square,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  high  bank.  Here  tbey 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  Hr.  M'Kenzie,  the  superin- 
tendent, and  remained  with  him  three  days,  enjoying  the 
unusual  luxuries  of  bretid,  butter,  milk  eind  cheese,  for  the 
fort  was  well  supplied  with  domestic  cattle,  though  it  had  no 
garden.  The  atmosphere  of  these  elevated  r^ons  is  said  to 
he  too  dry  for  the  culture  of  vegetables;  yet  the  voye^fers, 
in  coming  down  the  Yellowstone,  had  met  with  plums, 
grapes,  cherries,  and  currants,  and  had  observed  ash  and 
elm  trees.  Where  these  grow  the  climate  cannot  be  incom- 
patible with  gardening. 

At  Fort  Union,  Wyeth  met  with  a  melancholy  memento 
of  one  of  his  men.  This  was  a  powder-flask,  which  a  clerk 
had  purchased  from  a  Blackfoot  warrior.  It  bore  the  initials 
of  poor  More,  the  unfortunate  youth  murdered  the  year  pre- 
viously, at  Jackson's  Hole,  by  the  Blackfeet,  and  whose 
bones  had  been  subsequently  found  by  Captain  Bonneville. 
This  flask  had  either  been  passed  from  hand  to  band  of  the 
tribe,  or,  p^haps,  had  been  brought  to  the  fort  by  the  very 
savage  who  slew  him. 

As  the  bull  boat  was  now  nearly  w<nn  out,  and  altt^ether 
unfit  for  the  broader  and  more  turbulent  stream  of  the  Mis- 
souri, it  was  given  up,  and  a  canoe  of  oottonwood,  about 
twenty  feet  long,  fabricated  by  the  Blackfeet,  was  purchased 
to  supply  its  place.  In  this  Wyeth  hoisted  his  sail,  eind  bid; 
ding  adieu  to  the  hospitable  superintendent  of  Fort  Union, 
turned  his  prow  to  the  east,  and  set  off  down  the  Missouri. 

He  had  not  proceeded  many  hours,  before,  in  the  even- 
ii^,  he  came  to  a  lai^  keel  boat  at  anchor.  It  proved  to  be 
the  boat  of  Captain  William  Sublette,  freighted  with  muni- 
tioQS  for  carrying  on  a  powerful  opposition  to  the  American 
Fur  Company.     The  vc^agers  went  on  board,  where  they 
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were  iraaied  -with  the  hearty  hoepitality  of  the  wfldemesB, 
and  paaaed  a  social  evenii^,  talking  over  past  ecenee  and  ad' 
Tentores,  and  eepeoially  the  memoraUe  &gb.t  at  Pierre's  Hole. 

Here  Uilton  Snblatte  detennined  to  give  np  farther  t<^- 
aging  in  the  csanoe,  and  rooain  with  his  ln<other;  aooord- 
togly,  in  the  morning,  the  f^ow-voyagets  took  kind  leave 
of  each  other,  and  Wyeth  oontinned  on  his  course.  There 
VBS  now  no  one  on  board  of  his  boat  that  had  ever  voyaged 
on  the  MiflBonri ;  it  was,  however,  all  jdain  sailing  down  Uw 
stream,  without  any  ehanoe  of  miBsing  the  way. 

All  day  the  voyagers  pulled  gently  aloi^,  and  landed  in 
tile  evening  and  supped;  then  re-emba^ang,  they  mfftoed 
the  canoe  to  float  down  with  the  oozrent ;  taking  turns  to 
watch  and  sleep.  The  night  was  oalm  and  ser^te;  the  elk 
kept  up-a  continual  whinnying  or  squealing,  being  the  oom- 
menoement  of  the  itflmwn  wbea  they  are  in  heat.  In  the 
midst  ot  the  w^ght  tiie  oanoe  atouok  on  a  sand-bar,  and  all 
hands  were  roused  I7  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  vrild  wsten, 
which  broke  around  ber,  Th^  were  all  obliged  to  jump 
overboard,  and  work  hard  to  get  her  off,  which  vraa  aooom- 
plished  with  moch  diffloulty. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  day  they  saw  three  griizly 
heaiB  at  diSerent  times  along  the  bank.  The  laat  one  was 
aa  a  point  of  land,  and  waa  evidently  pinTHng  for  the  river, 
to  swim  across.  The  two  half-breed  hunters  were  now  eager 
to  repeat  the  maneuver  <tf  the  nooee;  promiedng  to  oitr^ 
Bruin,  and  have  rare  sport  in  strai^^g  and  drowning  him. 
Their  only  fear  was  that  he  might  take  fright  and  return  to 
land  before  th^  oould  get  between  him  and  the  shore.  Hold- 
ing hack,  therefore,  until  he  was  fairly  oonunitted  is  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stream,  they  then  pulled  forward  with  m^t  and 
main,  so  as  to  out  off  his  retreat  and  take  him  in  the  rear. 
One  o£  the  wwthiea  stationed  himself  in  the  bow,  with  the 
oord  and  sHp-noote,  the  other,  with  the  Nez  Peroe,  managed 
the  paddles.  There  was  nothing  further  from  the  thoughts 
of  honest  Bruin,  however,  than  to  beat  a  retreat.  Just  at 
Hw  canoe  was  drawing  near,  he  turned  suddcaily  roond  and 
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made  for  it,  with  a  horrible  snarl  and  a  tramandona  ahow  at 
teeth.  The  affrighted  hunter  oalled  to  bis  (Monradea  to  pad- 
dle off.  Scarce  had  they  turned  the  boat  when  the  bear  laid 
his  enormous  claws  on  the  gunwale,  and  attempted  to  get  on 
boaid.  The  canoe  was  nearly  overturned,  and  a  deluge  of 
water  came  pouring  over  the  gunwale.  All  was  olamor,  ter- 
ror, and  confusion.  Every  one  bawled  out — the  bear  roared 
and  snarled — one  caught  up  a  gun;  but  water  had  rendered 
it  useless.  Others  handled  their  paddles  more  effectually, 
and  beating  old  Bruin  about  the  head  and  claws,  obliged  him 
to  reUnquish  his  hold.  They  now  plied  their  paddles  with 
might  and  main,  the  bear  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  shore, 
and  BO  ended  the  second  exploit  of  the  noose;  the  hunters 
determining  to  have  no  more  naval  contests  with  grizsly 
bears. 

Tiie  ToyagetB  were  now  out  of  the  range  of  Crows  and 
Blackfeet;  but  they  were  approaching  the  country  of  the 
B«ee.  or  Arickaraa;  a  tribe  no  less  dangeroos;  and  who 
were,  generally,  hostile  to  small  parties. 

In  passing  Uirough  their  country,  Wyeth  laid  by  all  day, 
and  drifted  quietly  down  the  river  at  night.  In  this  way  be 
passed  on,  nntil  he  supposed  himself  safely  through  the  re- 
gion  of  danger;  wlwn  he  resumed  his  voya^^ng  in  the  open 
day.  On  the  3d  of  September  he  had  landed,  at  midday,  to 
dine;  and  while  some  were  making  a  fire,  one  of  the  hunters 
mounted  a  high  bank  to  look  out  for  game.  He  had  scarce 
glanced  his  eye  round,  when  he  perceived  horses  grazing  on 
the  opposite  side  o£  the  river.  Crouching  down,  he  slunk 
back  to  the  camp,  and  reported  what  he  had  seen.  On 
further  reconnoitering,  the  voyagers  counted  twenty-one 
lodges;  and,  from  the  number  of  horses,  computed  that 
there  must  be  nearly  a  hundred  Indians  encamped  there. 
They  now  drew  their  boat,  with  all  speed  and  caution,  into 
a  thicket  of  water  willows,  and  remEiined  closely  concealed 
all  day.  As  soon  as  the  night  closed  in  they  re-embarked. 
The  moon  would  rise  early;  so  that  they  had  but  about  two 
bonis  of  JJM-hTwtfa  to  get  past  the  camp.     The  night,  how^ 
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•nr,  wa*  doody,  with  a  Uustering  wind.  SQently,  and 
with  muffled  oan,  they  glided  down  the  river,  fcee^ng  doae 
under  the  Bhore  <^]poeite  to  the  camp;  watohii^  its  rariotia 
lodges  and  Srei,  and  the  dark  fonng  paering  to  and  fro  be> 
tween  tiiem.  8oddeaily,  on  toining  a  point  o£  land,  th^ 
found  themselTeB  doee  apon  a  oamp  coi  tiieir  own  side  of  the 
river.  It  appeared  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  band 
had  oroesed.  They  were  witUn  a  few  yards  <^  the  ahora; 
th^  saw  distinctly  the  savagee — some  standing,  some  lying 
xoimd  the  Are.  Horses  were  gracing  around.  Some  lodges 
were  set  np,  others  had  been  sent  across  the  Aver.  The  red 
^are  of  the  firsB  npon  these  wild  groups  and  hanh  faoea,  ocm- 
irasted  with  the  surrotmding  darkness,  had  a  startling  edSect, 
as  ^i»  Toyagere  suddenly  came  npcHi  the  scene.  The  dc^ 
of  the  camp  perceived  them,  and  barked  j  bat  the  Indians, 
fortnnately,  took  no  heed  oi  their  clamcff.  Wyeth  instantiy 
sheered  his  boat  out  into  the  stream;  when,  unluckily,  h 
struck  upon  a  sand'bar,  and  stuck  fast.  It  was  a  perilous 
and  trying  situation;  for  'he  was  fixed  between  the  two 
camps,  and  within  rifle  range  <^  both.  All  hands  jumped 
out  into  the  water,  and  tried  to  get  the  boat  o£F;  but  as  no 
otw  dared  to  give  the  word,  they  could  not  pull  together, 
and  their  labor  was  in  vain.  In  this  way  they  labored  for  a 
loi^  time;  until  Wyeth  thought  of  giving  a  signal  for  a  g«t- 
eral  heave,  by  lifdng  his  hat.  The  expedient  succeeded. 
They  launched  their  canoe  again  into  deep  water,  and  get- 
ting in,  bad  the  delight  of  seeing  the  camp  fires  of  the  sav- 
i^es  Booa  fading  in  the  distance. 

They  continued  under  way  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
nntQ  far  beyod  all  danger  trom  this  band,  when  they  pulled 
to  shore  and  encamped. 

The  following  day  was  windy,  and  th^  came  near  upset- 
ting their  boat  in  oairyii^  sail.  Toward  evening,  the  wind 
subsided  and  a  beautiful  calm  night  suooeeded.  They  floated 
al(»ig  wiili  the  current  throi^hout  the  night,  taking  turns  to 
watch  and  steer.  The  deep  stillness  of  the  night  was  ooca. 
rionaUy  intermpted  by  the  neighing  at  the  elk,  the  hoaiaa 
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lowing  of  the  buffalo,  the  hooting  of  large  owls,  and  Hni 
Bcreeching  of  the  small  ones,  now  and  then  the  splash  ol  a 
beaver,  or  the  gong-like  sound  of  the  swan. 

Part  of  their  voyage  was  extremely  tempestuous;  with 
high  winds,  tremendous  thunder,  and  soaking  rain ;  and  thej 
were  repeatedly  in  extreme  danger  from  driftwood  and  sunken 
trees.  On  one  occasion,  having  continued  to  float  at  night, 
after  the  moon  was  down,  they  ran  under  a  great  snag,  or 
sunken  tree,  with  dry  branohee  above  the  water.  These 
caught  {he  mast,  while  the  boat  swung  round,  broadside  to 
the  stream,  and  began  to  fill  with  water.  Nothing  saved  her 
from  total  wreck  but  cutting  away  the  mast.  She  then  drove 
down  the  stream,  but  left  one  of  the  unlucky  half-breeds 
clingii^  to  the  snag,  like  a  monkey  to  a  pole.  It  was  neoes- 
sary  to  run  in  shore,  toil  up,  laboriously,  along  the  eddies, 
and  to  attain  some  distance  above  the  snag,  when  they 
lanncihed  forth  again  into  the  stream,  and  floated  down  with 
it  to  his  rescue. 

We  forbear  to  detail  all  the  circumstances  and  adventures 
of  upward  of  a  month's  voyage,  down  the  windings  and 
doublings  of  this  vast  river;  in  the  course  of  which  they 
stopped  occasionally  at  a  post  of  one  of  the  rival  fur  com- 
panies, or  at  a  government  agency  for  an  Indian  tribe. 
Keither  shall  we  dwell  upon  the  changes  of  climate  and  pro- 
ductions, as  the  Toy^ers  swept  down  from  north  to  south, 
across  several  degrees  of  latitude;  arriving  at  the  regions 
of  oaks  and  sycamores;  of  mulberry  and  basswood  trees;  of 
paroquets  and  wild  turkeys.  This  is  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics  of  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  Missouri;  but  still 
more  so  of  the  Mississippi,  whose  rapid  current  traverses  a 
succession  of  latitudes,  so  as  in  a  few  days  to  float  the  voy- 
ager almost  from  the  frozen  regi<ai8  to  the  tropica. 

The  voyage  of  Wyeth  shows  the  r^^ular  and  unobstructed 
flow  of  the  rivers,  on  the  eaet  aide  of  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
in  contrast  to  those  of  the  western  side;  where  rocks  and 
rapids  continually  menace  and  obstruct  the  voyager.  We 
find  him  in  a  frail  bark  of  aHnnj  launching  himself  in  a 
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Btream  at  the  £oot  of  tbe  Roc^  Mouutoms,  and  floating 
down  from  river  to  river,  as  they  empty  themselves  into  each 
other;  and  so  he  mie:ht  have  kept  on  upward  of  two  thou- 
sand milee,  mitil  his  little  bark  should  drift  into  the  ocean. 
At  present  we  shall  stop  with  him  at  Cantonment  Leaven- 
worth, the  froDtier  post  of  tbe  United  States;  where  bear- 
rived  on  the  27th  of  September. 

Here  his  first  care  was  to  have  his  Nez  Perce  Indian,  and 
his  half-breed  boy,  Baptiste,  vaccinated.  As  they  approached 
the  fort,  they  were  hailed  by  the  sentinel.  The  sight  of  a 
soldier  in  fully  array,  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  long  knife 
glittering  on  the  end  of  a  mosket,  struck  Baptiste  with  such 
affright  that  he  took  to  his  heels,  bawlit^  for  mercy  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  The  Nez  Perce  would  have  followed  him 
had  not  Wyeth  assured  him  of  his  safety.  When  they  tm- 
derwent  the  operation  of  the  lancet,  the  doctor's  wife  and 
another  lady  were  present;  both  beautiful  women.  They 
were  the  first  white  women  that  they  had  seen,  and  they 
ooold  not  keep  th^  eyes  off  of  them.  On  retumit^  to  the 
boat,  they  recounted  to  their  companions  all  that  they  had 
observed  at  the  fort;  but  were  especially  eloquent  Eibout  the 
white  squaws,  who,  they  said,  were  white  as  snow,  and  more 
beaatif  ul  than  any  human  being  they  had  ever  beheld. 

We  shall  not  accompany  the  captain  any  further  in  his 
voyage;  but  will  simply  state  that  he  made  his  way  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  succeeded  in  organizing  em  association  under 
tbe  name  of  "The  Columbia  River  Fishing  and  Trading  Com- 
pany," for  his  original  objects  of  a  salmon  fishery  and  a  trade 
in  furs.  A  brig,  the  "May  Dacres,"  hfid  been  dispatched 
for  the  Columbia  with  supplies;  and  he  was  now  on  his 
way  to  the  same  point,  at  the  head  of  sLzty  men,  whom  he 
had  enhsted  at  St.  Louis ;  some  <^  whom  were  experienced 
hunters,  and  all  more  habituated  to  tbe  life  of  the  wilderness 
than  his  first  band  of  "down-easters." 

We  will  now  return  to  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  party, 
whom  we  left,  making  up  their  packs  and  saddling  their 
horses,  in  Bear  River  valley. 
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OHA.PTEB    PORTT-TWO 

DHFjUmmK  OF  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE  FOR  THE  COLUMBIA — 
ADVANCE  OF  WYBTH  —  EFFOBTS  TO  KEEP  THE  LEAD— 
HUDSON'S  BAT  PARTY — A  JUNKETING^A  DELECTABLE 
BEVERAGE — HONBT  AND  ALCOHOL — HIQH  CAROUSING — 
THE  CANADIAN  "BON  VIVANT!"  —  A  CACHE  —  A  RAPID 
MOVE — WYBTH  AND  HIB  PLANS— HIS  TRAVELINO  COM- 
PANIONS—BUFFALO  HUNTING— MORE  CONVIVIALITY — AM 
IHTBBRUPTIQN 

It  wbb  the  3d  of  July  that  Captain  Bonneville  set  out  oa 
his  second  viat  to  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  at  the  head  of 
twenty-&ree  men.  He  traveled  leisurely,  to  keep  his  horsee 
&e«b,  until,  on  the  10th  of  Jnly,  a  scout  brought  word  that 
Wyeth,  with  his  bond,  was  but  fifty  miles  in  the  rear,  uid 
pushing  forward  with  all  speed.  This  cansed  some  bustle  in 
the  camp;  for  it  was  importEmt  to  get  first  to  the  buflFalo 
ground  to  Becnre  provisionB  for  the  journey.  As  the  horses 
were  too  heavily  laden  to  travel  fast,  a  cache  was  dug,  as 
promptly  as  possible,  to  receive  aH  superfiuous  baggage. 
Just  as  it  was  finished  a  spring  burst  out  of  the  earth  at  the 
bottom.  Another  cache  was  therefore  dug,  about  two  miles 
further  (m;  when,  as  they  were  about  to  bury  the  effects,  a 
Bne  of  horsemen,  with  pack-horses,  were  semi  streaking  over 
the  plain,  and  encamped  close  by. 

It  proved  to  be  a  snuill  band  in  the  service  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  under  the  command  of  a  veteran  Ca- 
nadian; one  <^  those  petty  leaders,  who,  with  a  small  pcirty 
of  men,  and  a  small  supply  of  goods,  are  employed  to  follow 
up  a  band  of  Indiuis  fitRn  one  hnnting  gronnd  to  anotiier, 
and  buy  ap  their  peltries. 
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Having  receiTed  numeroos  .civilities  from  t^e  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  the  captain  Bent  an  invitation  to  the  officers 
of  the  party  to  an  evening  regale;  and  set  to  work  to  make 
jovial  preparations.  As  the  night  air  in  these  elevated  re- 
gions is  apt  to  be  cold,  a  blazing  fire  was  soon  made,  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  ChriBtmas  dinner,  instead  of  a 
midsummer  banquet.  The  parties  met  in  high  good-fellow- 
ship.  There  was  abundance  of  such  hunters'  fare  aa  the 
neighborhood  f  umiahed ;  and  it  was  all  diacuBaed  with  moun- 
tain appetites.  They  talked  over  all  the  events  of  their  late 
campaigns;  but  the  Canadian  veteran  had  been  imlucky  in 
some  of  his  transactions ;  and  his  brow  began  to  grow  cloudy. 
G&piaiu  Bonneville  remarked  his  rising  spleen,  and  regretted 
that  be  had  no  juice  of  the  grape  to  keep  it  down. 

A  man's  wit,  however,  is  quick  and  inventive  in  the  wil- 
demees;  a  thought  suggested  itself  to  the  captain,  how  he 
might  brew  a  delectable  beverage.  Among  fais  stores  was  a 
keg  of  honey  but  half  exhausted.  This  he  filled  up  with 
alcohol,  and  stirred  the  fiery  and  mellifluous  ingredients  to- 
gether. The  glorious  results  may  readily  be  imagined;  s 
happy  compound  of  strong^  and  sweetness,  enough  to  soothe 
the  most  ruffled  temper  and  unsettle  the  most  solid  under- 
standing. 

The  beverage  worked  to  a  charm;  the  can  circulated 
merrily ;  the  first  deep  draught  washed  out  every  care  from 
the  mind  of  the  veteran ;  the  second  elevated  his  spirit  to  the 
douds.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  boon  companion;  as  all  veteran 
Canadian  traders  are  apt  to  be.  He  now  became  glorious; 
talked  over  all  his  exploits,  his  huntings,  his  fightings  with 
Indian  braves,  his  loves  with  Indian  beauties;  sang  snatches 
of  old  French  ditties  and  Canadian  boat  songs;  drank  deeper 
and  deeper,  sang  louder  and  louder;  until,  having  reached  a 
climax  of  drunken  gayety,  he  gradually  declined,  and,  at 
length,  fell  fast  asleep  upon  the  ground.  After  a  long  nap 
he  again  raised  his  head,  imbibed  another  potation  of  the 
"sweet  and  strong,"  flashed  up  with  another  slight  blaze  of 
French  gayety,  and  again  fell  asleep. 
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The  moming  found  him  stUl  upon  the  field  of  action,  bat 
hi  sad  and  sorrowful  condition;  enffering  the  penalties  of 
past  pleBBurefl,  and  calling  to  mind  the  captain's  dalcet  com- 
pound, with  many  a  retch  and  spasm.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
honey  and  alcohol,  which  had  passed  so  glibly  and  smoothly 
over  his  tongue,  were  at  war  within  his  stomach;  anA  that 
he  had  a  swarm  of  bees  within  his  head.  In  short,  so  help- 
less and  woe-begone  was  his  plight  that  his  party  proceeded 
cm  their  march  without  him ;  the  captain  promising  to  bring 
him  on  in  s^ety  in  the  after  part  of  the  day. 

As  soon  as  this  party  had  moved  off,  Captain  BonneTille's 
men  proceeded  to  construct  and  fill  their  cache;  and  just  as 
it  was  completed  the  party  of  Wyeth  was  deecried  at  a  di^ 
tance.  In  a  moment  all  was  activity  to  take  the  road.  The 
horses  were  prepared  and  mounted ;  and,  being  lightened  of 
a  great  part  of  their  burdens,  were  able  to  move  with  cel^ 
ity.  As  to  the  worthy  convive  of  the  preceding  ev^iing,  he 
was  carefully  gathered  up  from  the  hunter's  couch  on  which 
he  lay,  repentant  and  supine,  and,  b^g  packed  upon  one  of 
the  horses,  was  hurried  forward  vrith  the  convoy,  groaning 
and  ejaculating  at  every  jolt. 

In  the  ooune  of  the  day,  Wyeth,  being  lightly  mounted, 
rode  ahead  of  his  party,  and  overtook  Captain  Bonneville. 
Their  meeting  was  friendly  and  courteous ;  and  they  diacnssed, 
sociably,  their  respective  fortunes  since  they  separated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bighorn.  Wyeth  announced  his  intention  of 
establishing  a  small  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Port- 
neuf ,  and  leaving  a  few  men  there,  with  a  quantity  of  goods, 
to  trade  with  the  neighboring  Indians.  He  was  compelled, 
in  fact,  to  this  measure,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Bocky  Mountain  Fur  Company  to  take  a  supply  of  goods 
which  he  had  brought  out  for  them  according  to  contract; 
and  which  he  had  no  other  mode  of  disposing  of.  He  further 
informed  Captain  Bcomeville  that  the  competition  betweoi 
tiie  Becky  Honntain  and  American  Fur  Companies,  whioh 
had  led  to  such  nefarious  stratagems  and  deadly  feuds,  was 
at  an  end;  they  havii^  divided  the  country  betweeo  titesa. 
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allotting  boandariee  within  which  each  was  to  trade  and 
hont,  BO  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  other. 

In  company  with  Wyeth  were  traveling  two  men  of 
tofence;  Hr.  Kuttall,  the  botanist;  the  same  who  ascended 
the  Miasoori  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  to  Astoria;  and 
Mr.  Townshend,  an  ornithologist;  from  these  gentlemen  we 
may  look  forward  to  importeint  information  concerning  these 
interesting  r^^ons.  There  were  three  religious  mifisionaries, 
also,  bound  to  the  shores  of  the  ColumlHa,  to  spread  the  light 
<rf  the  Gospel  in  that  far  wilderness. 

After  riding  for  some  time  t(^ther,  in  friendly  conTersa- 
tion,  Wyeth  returned  to  his  party,  and  Captain  Bonnerille 
oontinned  to  press  forward,  and  to  gain  ground.  At  night 
be  sent  off  the  sadly  sober  and  moraliidng  chief  ot  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  under  a  proper  escort,  to  rejoin  his  peo- 
ple; his  loate  branching  off  in  a  different  direction.  The 
latter  took  a  cordial  leave  of  his  host,  hoping,  on  some  future 
occasion,  to  repay  his  hospitality  in  kind. 

In  the  morning  the  captain  was  early  on  the  march; 
throwing  scouts  out  far  ahead,  to  scour  hill  and  dale,  in 
search  of  buffalo.  Be  had  confidently  expected  to  find  game 
in  abundance  oa  the  headwaters  of  the  Portneuf;  but  oa 
teaching  that  r^ion  not  a  track  was  to  be  seen. 

At  length,  one  of  the  scouts,  who  had  made  a  wide  sweep 
away  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Blackfoot  Biver,  discovered 
great  herds  qtdetly  grazing  in  the  adjacent  meadows.  He 
set  out  <m  his  return  to  report  his  discoveries;  but  night  over- 
taking him,  he  was  kindly  and  hospitably  entertained  at  the 
camp  of  Wyeth.  As  soon  as  day  dawned  he  hastened  to  his 
own  camp  with  the  welcome  intelligence;  and  about  ten 
o'clock  of  the  same  morning,  Captain  Bonneville's  parly 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  game. 

The  pecks  were  scarcely  off  the  backs  of  the  mules  wh^i 
the  ronners,  mounted  on  the  fleetest  horses,  were  full  tilt 
after  the  buffalo.  Others  of  the  men  were  busied  erectii^ 
scaffolds  and  other  oontrivanoes,  for  jerking  or  drying  meat; 
others  were  lighting  great  fires  tta  Uie  same  purpose;  soon 
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Ute  hnnterB  began  to  make  iheir  appearance,  bringii^  fai  Am 
choicest  nunseU  of  bnflalo  meat;  tiiese  were  placed  npon  the 
Bcafffdds,  and  the  wht^  camp  preBented  a  scene  ot  singulftr 
htiny  aod  aotiTity.  At  daylight  the  next  moming,  the  mn- 
nen  again  tcx^  tiie  field,  witii  rimilar  sucoeee;  and,  after  an 
tnterval  d  repose,  made  their  third  and  last  ehaae,  aboat 
twetve  o'clock ;  for  by  this  time  Wyeth's  party  was  in  s^ht. 
The  game  bdng  now  driven  into  a  valley,  at  some  distance, 
Wyeth  WBS  obiiged  to  fix  his  camp  thme;  but  he  came  in  &» 
evening  to  pay  Captain  Bonneville  a  visit.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Captain  Stewart,  the  amaienr  traveler;  who  had 
not  yet  sated  his  appetite  for  the  adventnrons  life  of  the  w3- 
demees.  'With  him,  also,  was  a  Mr.  M'Kay,  a  half-breed; 
son  of  Ibe  unf ortonate  adventnrer  of  the  same  name  wtio 
came  ont  in  the  first  maritime  expedition  to  Astoria  aad  wae 
blown  up  in  the  **TonqTiin.**  His  son  had  grown  up  in  tbe 
employ  of  the  British  fur  compames;  and  was  a  prime  hunter 
and  a  daring  partisan.  He  held,  moreover,  a  farm  in  Hn 
valley  (d  the  Wallamut. 

The  three  vleitoiB,  when  they  reached  Captain  Bonne- 
TilIe*B  oamp»  were  surprised  to  find  no  one  in  it  bat  himself 
and  tiiree  men;  his  party  being  ^Bpened  in  all  directions,  to 
make  the  most  of  tiidr  present  dianoe  for  banting.  They 
remonstaBted  with  him  on  the  imprudence  of  remainii^  witli 
so  trifling  a  guard  in  a  regicoi  bo  foil  of  danger.  Captain 
Bonneville  vindicated  the  polity  of  lus  conduct.  He  never 
hecdiated  to  send  out  all  his  hunters,  when  any  important 
ol^eot  vraa  to  be  attuned;  and  experience  had  taught  him 
tiiat  he  was  most  secure  when  his  forces  were  tiius  distrit^ 
nted  over  the  surrounding  country.  He  th«i  was  sure  that 
no  enemy  could  approacdt,  from  any  directitm,  without  beii^ 
discovered  by  his  hunters;  who  have  a  quick  eye  for  detect 
ing  the  st^htest  signs  of  the  proximity  of  Indians;  and  who 
would  instantly  convey  intelligence  to  the  camp. 

^le  captain  now  set  to  work  with  his  men  to  prepare 
a  softaUe  entertaiimieut  for  liis  guests.  It  was  a  time  of 
l^enty  in  tiie  oamp;  of  prime  hnntNB*  daintfas;  ctf  buffalo 
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hnmpa,  amd  bofFalo  tongues;  and  roasted  ribs,  hdA  tnofled 
BuuTDW^booM:  anthesewereocKJcedmhimtere'Bfyle;  aerred 
up  with  a  profuBian  known  only  on  a  plentifol  hmtting 
gnmnd,  and  diBonased  with  an  appetite  that  would  astoniflli 
the  pony  goonnandB  of  the  ehiee.  But  above  all,  and  to 
give  a  bacchanalian  grace  to  this  trolT-  masonBne  repast,  the 
captain  produced  his  mdliflnonB  keg  of  home-brewed  nectar, 
which  had  been  Bo  potent  orer  the  senses  ot  the  yeteran  of 
Hndson*fl  Bay.  Potationa,  potUe-deep,  again  went  round; 
nerer  did  bererage  excite  greater  glee,  <»■  meet  with  more 
taptaronB  oonunendation.  The  parties  were  fast  advaDcing 
to  that  happy  state  whiah  would  have  icsnied  ample  oauae 
fOT  the  next  day's  repentance;  and  the  bees  wots  already  be- 
giDning  to  btu!i  about  thdr  eais,  when  a  meesenger  came 
^>urring  to  the  camp  with  intolligeiice  that  Wyeth'a  peoi^ 
had  got  entar^led  in  <ne  of  those  deep  and  frif^tful  ravinee, 
pfled  with  Immense  fr^jments  of  Tokanio  rook,  which  gadi 
the  whole  ooontry  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Blackfoot 
lUrer.  Hie  revel  was  instantly  at  an  end ;  the  keg  of  sweet 
and  potent  hmne-brewed  waa  deemted;  and  the  guortu  de- 
parted with  all  speed  to  aid  in  extrioating  tiieir  oompankna 
fran  the  voloaiue  ravine. 


OHAPTBB   FOBTT-THBEB 

A  VAPID  HABOH— A  OLOUO  OF  PUST— WILD  BORSBHBV— 
"HIGH  JINKS"— HOE8B-EACIHG  AKD  EIFLB-BHOOTlNa— 
THS  OAICB  OP  HAND — THB  nSHING  SBASOK— UODB  OF 
FISHINO  —  TABLELANDS  —  SALUON  FIBHBRB  —  THB  OAF> 
tain's  visit  to  ah  INDIAN  LODGE— THB  INDIAN  GIKL— 
THl  TOCKST  UBBOB — BUFFER— TSOUBLH8  OF  AN  EVIL 
CONSOIBNCB 

"Up  and  awayl**  Is  the  first  thought  at  daj^g^t  d  tt» 
Indian  trader,  when  a  rival  is  at  hand  and  distenoe  is  to  be 
gained.    Baily  fa  the  momii^,  Oaptain  Bonneville  codaml 
♦  •  «  N— Vol.  XI. 
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the  half  dried  meat  to  be  packed  upon  the  horeeB,  and  leav* 
ing  Wyeth  and  his  party  to  hunt  the  scattered  buffalo,  pushed 
off  rapidly  to  the  east,  to  T^ain  the  plain  of  the  Portoeuf, 
His  march  was  rugged  and  dangerous;  through  volcanio 
hills,  broken  into  cliffs  and  precipices,  and  seamed  with  tie- 
mendouB  chasms,  where  the  rocks  rose  like  walls. 

On  the  second  day,  however,  he  encamped  once  mrae  in 
the  plain,  and  as  it  was  still  early  some  of  the  men  strolled 
out  to  the  neighboring  hills.  In  casting  their  eyes  round  the 
country,  they  perc^ved  a  great  cloud  of  dust  rising  in  the 
south,  and  evidently  approaching.  Hastenii^  back  to  the 
camp,  they  gave  the  alarm.  Preparations  were  instantly 
made  to  receive  an  enemy;  while  some  of  the  men,  throw* 
ing  themselves  upon  the  "running  horses"  kept  for  htmting, 
galloped  off  to  reconnoiter.  In  a  little  while,  they  made  Edg> 
nals  from  a  distance  that  all  was  friendly.  By  tliis  time  the 
doud  of  dust  had  swept  on  as  if  hurried  along  by  a  blast, 
and  a  band  of  wild  horsemen  came  dashing  at  full  leap  into 
the  camp,  ydling  and  who(^Hi^  like  so  many  maniacs.  Their 
dresses,  their  ftcconterments,  ttieir  mode  of  riding,  and  th^ 
uncouth  clamor,  made  tiiem  seem  a  party  of  sav^es  arrayed 
for  war;  but  they  proved  to  be  principally  half-breeds,  and 
white  men  grown  savage  in  the  wilderness,  who  were  em- 
ployed as  trappers  and  hunters  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company. 

Here  was  again  "high  jinks"  in  the  camp.  Captain 
Bonneville's  men  hailed  these  wild  scamperers  as  congenial 
spirits,  or  rather  as  the  very  game  birds  of  their  class.  They 
entertained  them  with  the  hospitality  of  mountaineers,  feast- 
ii^  them  at  every  fire.  At  first  there  were  mutual  details  (^ 
adventures  and  exploits,  and  broad  joking  mingled  with  peals 
of  laughter.  Then  came  on  boasting  of  the  comparative 
merits  ot  horsee  and  rifles,  which  soon  engrossed  eveiy 
ttnigoe.  This  naturally  led  to  racing,  and  shooting  at  a 
mark;  ooe  trial  of  speed  and  skill  succeeded  another,  shouts 
and  acclamations  rose  from  the  victorious  parties,  fiorco  al- 
tercatitms  succeeded,  and  a  general  melee  was  about  to  take 
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plttoe,  wh^i  Bnddenly  the  attention  of  the  qnarrelerB  wag  ar- 
rested by  a  strange  kind  of  Indian  chant  (w  ohoms,  that 
seemed  to  operate  upon  tbem  as  a  charm.  Their  fury  was 
at  an  end;  a  tacit  reconciliatioD  euooeeded,  and  the  ideas  oi 
the  whole  mongrel  crowd — whites,  half-breeds,  and  sqoawa 
— were  tnmed  in  a  new  direction.  They  all  formed  into 
gronps,  and  taking  their  places  at  the  severa]  fires,  prepared 
for  one  of  the  most  exciting  amusements  of  the  Dez  Perces 
and  the  other  tribes  of  the  Far  West. 

The  choral  chant,  in  fact,  which  had  thus  acted  as  a 
charm,  was  a  kind  of  wild  accompaniment  to  the  faTwite 
Indian  game  of  "Hand."  This  is  played  by  two  parties 
drawn  ont  in  oppoote  platoons  before  a  blaxing  fire.  It  is 
'  in  some  respecte  like  the  old  game  of  passing  the  ring  at  the 
bntton,  and  detecting  the  hand  which  holds  it.  In  the  pres- 
ent game,  the  object  hidden,  or  the  cache,  as  it  is  called  by 
tiie  trappers,  is  a  small  splint  of  wood,  or  other  diminutive 
article,  tiiat  may  be  concealed  in  the  closed  hand.  This  is 
passed  backward  and  forward  amtmg  the  par^  "in  hand,** 
while  the  party  "oat  of  hand"  goess  where  it  is  ocmcealed. 
To  heighten  the  excitement  and  confuse  the  guessers,  a  num- 
ber of  dry  poles  are  laid  before  each  platoon,  npon  which  the 
m^nbeis  ctf  the  party  "in  hand"  beat  furioosly  with  short 
staves,  keeping  time  to  the  choral  chant  already  mentioned, 
which  waxes  fast  and  furious  as  the  game  proceeds.  As 
large  bete  are  staked  upon  the  game,  the  excitement  is  pro- 
digious. Each  party  in  turn  bursts  ont  in  full  chorus,  beat- 
ing, and  yelling,  and  working  themselvee  up  into  aach  a  heat 
that  the  perspiration  rolls  down  their  naked  shoulders,  even 
in  the  cold  of  a  winter  night.  The  bets  Eire  doubled  and 
trebled  as  the  game  adrfmoee,  the  mental  excitement  in- 
oreasee  almost  to  madness,  and  all  the  worldly  effects  of  the 
gamblers  are  t^ten  hazarded  upon  the  position  of  a  straw. 
^leee  gamlding  games  were  ^pt  up  throughout  the 
idgfat;  every  fire  glared  upon  a  group  that  lotted  like  a 
crew  of  maniacs  at  their  frantic  orgies,  and  the  soene  would 
have  beeo  kept  up  tbroughoot  the  suooeeding  d^,  bad  not 
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Captain  BrameTille  interposed  his  authority,  and,  at  the 
iiBual  hour,  issued  hiB  marching  orders. 

Proceeding  down  the  course  of  Snake  River,  the  hunters 
regularly  returned  to  camp  in  the  eTeniug  laden  with  wild 
geese,  which  were  yet  scarcely  able  to  fly,  and  were  easily 
caught  in  great  numbers.  It  was  now  the  season  of  the 
annual  fish  feast,  witJi  which  the  Indians  in  these  parts  cele- 
brate the  first  appearance  of  the  salmon  in  this  river.  These 
fish  are  taken  in  great  numbers  at  the  numerous  falls  of 
about  four  feet  pitch.  The  Indians  fiank  the  shallow  waters 
just  below,  and  spear  them  as  they  attempt  to  pass.  In 
wide  parts  of  the  river,  also,  they  place  a  sort  of  chevaux-de- 
frize,  or  fence,  of  poles  interwoven  with  withee,  and  forming 
an  angle  in  the  middle  of  the  current,  where  a  small  opening 
is  left  for  the  salmon  to  pass.  Around  this  opening  the 
Indians  station  themselves  on  small  rafts,  and  ply  their 
spears  with  great  success. 

The  tablelands  so  common  in  this  region  have  a  sandy 
soil,  inconsiderable  in  depth,  and  covered  with  sage,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  wormwood.  Below  this  is  a  level  stratum 
of  rock,  riven  occasionally  by  frightful  chasms.  The  wht^ 
plain  rises  as  it  approaches  tiie  river,  and  terminates  with 
high  and  broken  chSs,  difficult  to  pass,  and  in  many  jdaoea 
so  precipitous  that  it  is  impoesible,  for  days  together,  to 
get  down  to  the  water's  edge,  to  give  drink  to  the 
horses.  This  obliges  the  traveler  occasionally  to  abandon 
the  vicinity  of  the  river  and  make  a  wide  sweep  into  the 
interior. 

It  was  now  far  in  the  month  of  July,  and  the  party  suf- 
fered extremely  from  sultry  weather  and  dusty  traveling. 
The  flies  and  gnats,  too,  were  extremely  troublesome  to  the 
hoises;  especially  when  keeping  alot^  the  edge  of  the  river 
where  it  runs  between  low  sandbanks.  Whenever  the 
travelers  encamped  in  the  afternoon,  the  horses  retired  to 
the  graveUy  shores  and  remained  there,  without  attempting 
to  feed  until  the  cool  of  the  evening.  As  to  the  travelers, 
they  plunged  into  the  clear  and  cool  current,  to  wash  away 
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the  dnst  of  the  road  and  refresh  themselves  after  tiie  heat  of 
the  day.    The  nights  were  alwayB  oool  and  {feasant. 

At  one  i^Boe  where  they  encamped  for  some  time,  the 
ri-rer  was  nearly  five  hundred  yards  wide,  and  studded  witii 
grassy  islands  adorned  with  groves  tX  willow  and  oottonwood. 
Here  the  Indians  were  aMembled  in  great  nmuhers,  and  had 
barricaded  the  diannels  between  &e  islands,  to  enable  them 
to  spear  the  salmon  with  greater  faoibty.  They  were  a 
timid  race,  and  seemed  nnaoonstomed  to  the  sight  of  white 
men.  Entering  one  of  the  bnts,  Captain  Bonneville  found 
the  inbalritantB  jost  prooeeding  to  cook' a  fine  salmon.  It  is 
pat  into  a  pot  fiUed  with  cold  water  and  hong  over  the  fire. 
The  moment  the  water  begins  to  boti,  the  firii  is  comddered 
oooked. 

Taking  his  seat  Tmoeremonioasly,  and  lighting  his  pipe, 
t^  captain  awaited  tiie  cooking  of  ilie  fish,  infolding  to 
invite  himself  to  ^e  repast.  The  owner  ctf  the  but  seemed 
to  take  his  intmnon  in  good  port.  While  ecmvereing  with 
him  the  captain  felt  something  move  behind  him,  and  tnra- 
ing  round  and  removing  a  few  skins  and  old  hnffak)  robes, 
discovered  a  young  girl,  about  fourteen  years  of  Biga,  oroocbed 
beneath,  who  directed  her  large  black  eyes  full  in  his  face, 
and  continued  to  gaze  in  mute  surprise  and  terrtn-.  Tbe  cap- 
tain endeavored  to  dispel  her  fears,  and  drawing  a  Ini^t 
ribbon  from  his  pocket,  attempted  repeatedly  to  tie  it  round 
ber  neck.  She  jerked  back  at  each  attempt,  uttering  a  sound 
very  much  like  a  snarl ;  nor  could  all  the  blandishments  of 
Ate  captain,  albeit  a  pleasant,  good-looking,  and  swnewhat 
gfdlant  man,  succeed  in  conquering  the  shyness  of  the  sav  - 
1^  little  beanty.  His  attentions  were  now  turned  to  the 
parents,  vhcnn  he  presented  with  an  awl  and  a  little  tobacco, 
and  having  thns  aeonred  their  good-will,  continued  to  smoke- 
Ida  pipe  and  watch  the  salmon.  While  thns  seated  near  tbe 
ihreehfM,  an  urchin  of  the  family  approached  tiie  doc»-,  bnt 
tiEttcfaing  a  sight  of  the  strange  guest,  ran  off  aoreaming  with 
terror,  and  ensocnoed  hlmaeU  behind  the  long  straw  at  the 
bade  cA  the  hnt. 
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Demrous  to  dispel  entirely  thiB  timidity,  and  to  open  a 
trade  with  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  hut — who,  he  did  not 
doubt,  had  furs  somewhere  concealed — the  captain  now  drew 
forth  that  grand  lure  in  the  eyes  of  the  savi^,  a  pocket 
minor.  The  sight  of  it  was  irresistible.  After  examinii^ 
it  for  a  Icmg  time  with  wonder  and  admiration,  they  pro- 
duced a  muskrat  skin,  and  offered  it  in  exchange.  The 
captain  shook  fais  heeid;  bat  purchased  the  skin  for  a  couple 
of  buttons — superfluous  trinkets  I  as  the  worthy  lord  of  the 
hovel  had  neither  oofit  nor  breeches  on  which  to  place  them. 

The  mirror  still  continued  the  great  object  of  desire, 
pfLrticnlarly  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  housewife,  who  produced 
a  pot  of  parched  flour  and  a  string  of  biscuit  roots.  These 
procured  her  some  trifle  in  return,  but  oould  not  command 
the  purchase  of  the  mirror.  The  salmon  being  now  com- 
pletely cooked,  they  all  joined  heartily  in  supper,  A  boun- 
teous portion  was  deposited  before  the  captain  by  the  old 
woman,  upon  some  fresh  grass,  which  served  instead  of  a 
platter;  and  never  had  he  tasted  a  salmon  boiled  so  ccaa- 
pletely  to  his  fancy. 

Supper  being  over,  the  captain  lighted  his  pipe  and  passed 
it  to  his  host,  who,  inhalii^  the  smoke,  puffed  it  through  his 
Qostrtla  BO  assiduously  that  in  a  little  while  his  head  mani- 
fested ^ns  o(  confusion  and  dizziness.  Being  satisfied,  hy 
this  time,  of  the  kindly  and  companionable  qualities  of  the 
captain,  he  became  easy  and  communicative,  and  at  length 
hinted  something  about  exchanging  beaver  skins  for  horses. 
The  captain  at  once  offered  to  dispose  of  hia  steed,  which 
stood  fastened  at  the  door.  The  bai^ain  was  soon  con- 
duded,  whereupon  the  Indian,  removing  a  pile  of  bushes 
under  which  his  valuables  were  concealed,  drew  forth  the 
number  of  skins  agreed  upon  as  the  price. 

Shortly  afterward,  some  of  the  captain's  people  coming 
np,  he  ordered  another  horse  to  be  saddled,  and,  mounting 
it,  took  his  departure  from  the  hut,  after  distributing  a  few 
trifling  presents  amcmg  its  simple  inhabitants.  During  all 
the  time  <^  his  visit,  the  little  Indian  girl  had  kept  her  large 
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blac^  eyes  fixed  upon  hini,  almost  without  wintdog,  watch- 
ing every  movement  with  awe  and  wonder;  and  as  he  rode 
off,  remained  gazing  after  him,  motionlees  as  a  statue.  Her 
fattier,  however,  delighted  with  his  new  acquaintance, 
motmted  his  newly  purchased  horse,  and  followed  in  the 
train  of  the  captain,  to  whtnn  he  continued  to  be  a  faithful 
and  osef  ul  adherent  during  his  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  cowardly  effects  of  an  evil  conscience  were  evidenced 
fn  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  captain's  men,  who  had  been  in 
tiie  Califomian  expedition.  During  all  their  intercourse  with 
the  harmless  people  of  this  place,  he  had  manifested  un- 
easiness  and  anxiety.  While  his  companions  mingled  freely 
and  joyously  with  the  natives,  he  went  about  with  a  rest- 
less, suspicious  look;  scrutinizing  every  painted  form  and 
face  and  starting  often  at  the  sudden  approach  of  some  meek 
and  inoffensive  savage,  who  regarded  him  with  reverence  as 
a  superior  being.  Tet  this  was  ordinarily  a  bold  fellow,  who 
never  flinched  from  danger  nor  turned  pale  at  the  prospect 
of  a  battle.  At  length  he  requested  permission  of  Captain 
Bonneville  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  these  people  entirely. 
Their  striking  resemblance,  he  said,  to  the  people  of  Chen's 
River,  made  him  continually  fear  that  some  among  them 
might  have  seen  him  in  that  expedition,  said  might  seek  an 
(^portunity  of  revenge.  Ever  after  this,  while  they  remained 
in  this  neighborhood,  he  would  skulk  out  of  the  way  and 
keep  aloof  when  any  of  the  native  inhabitants  approached. 
*'Such,"  observes  Captain  Bonneville,  "is  the  effect  of  self- 
reproach,  even  upon  the  roving  trapper  in  the  wilderness, 
who  has  little  else  to  fear  than  the  stings  ot  his  own  goilly 
ccHiscience." 
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CHAPTER  PORTT-FOtTB 

OUTFIT  OF  A  TRAPPBH — BI8KH  TO  WHICH  HB  IS  SUBJECTB* 
— PAKTNBBSHIP  OF  TRAPPEHfl — KMMITT  OF  INDIARS — DIS- 
TANT SMOKK — A  CODNTBT  ON  FIRM — GUN  CEBBK — QRAN» 
BOND  — FINB  PASTDRBS  —  PRBPLEXITIBB  IK  A  8H0KT 
COITHTKT — CONFLAGRATION  OF  F0BB8TS 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  Captain  Bonneville,  In  d»- 
Boending  along  Snake  t&ver,  to  acattra-  his  trappers  upon  tto 
emaller  streams,  b  tiuB  fray  a  range  <^  country  is  trapped 
hy  small  detachments  (rem  a  main  body.  The  ontiSt  of  a 
trapper  is  generally  a  rifle,  a  pound  of  poirder,  and  four 
pounds  of  lead,  'with  a  bullet  mold,  seven  traps,  an  ax,  ■ 
hatchet,  a  ksife  and  awl,  a  oamp  kettle,  two  blankets,  and, 
where  eapplies  are  plenty,  seven  pounds  of  floor.  He  hais 
generally,  two  or  three  horses,  to  carry  himself  and  hie  bag- 
gage and  peltHes.  Two  trappers  ocnnmonly  go  togetiier,  for 
file  pnrpoaee  o£  mutoal  asrastaaoe  and  snpport;  a  lai^er  party 
cooM  not  easQy  esc^m  tiie  eyes  of  the  Indians.  It  is  a  aer^ 
vice  d  peril,  and  even  more  so  at  presoit  than  tonaetiy;  for 
the  Indians,  Binoe  they  have  got  into  the  habit  of  trafficking 
peltries  with  &e  traders,  have  learned  the  vahie  of  the 
beaver,  and  loc^  upon  the  trappers  as  poaobere,  who  are 
fflchit^  tiie  richeB  bcHU  tiieir  streams,  and  interfering  with 
their  market.  They  make  no  hesitation,  ttierefore,  to  mnr- 
der  the  solitary  trapper,  and  thus  destroy  a  competitor,  while 
they  possess  tiiemsetves  of  his  q>oil8.  It  is  with  regtet  we 
add,  too,  that  this  hoetality  has  in  many  oases  been  instated 
hy  traders,  desirous  of  injuring  tlieir  rivals,  but  who  have 
themselves  often  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  mischief  they  have 
sown. 

When  two  trappers  imdertate  any  OMisideraUe  stream. 
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tfKor  mode  of  proceeding  is,  to  hide  their  horees  in  ecHiie 
kniely  glen  wha«  they  can  gnue  onoheerred.  They  then 
boild  a  small  hat,  dig  out  a  canoe  from  a  ootttmwood  tree, 
and  in  this  poke  along  shore  silently,  in  the  ereniog,  and  set 
their  traps.  These  tiiey  revisit  in  the  same  silent  way  at 
daylseak.  When  they  take  any  heaver  they  bring  it  home, 
Aia  it,  stretch  the  skins  on  sticks  to  dry,  and  feast  npon  the 
flesh.  The  body,  hung  np  before  the  fire,  turns  by  its  own 
weight*  and  is  roasted  in  a  superitur  style;  the  tail  is  the 
trapper's  tidbit;  it  is  cut  off,  put  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  and 
toasted,  and  is  considered  even  a  greater  dainty  than  the 
tongne  or  the  marrow-bone  of  s  buffalo. 

With  all  their  ailenoe  and  caution,  however,  the  poor 
teppers  cannot  always  eso^ie  their  hawk-eyed  enemies. 
Their  trail  has  been  discovered,  periiaps,  and  followed  up 
for  many  a  mile;  or  their  smoke  has  been  seen  ouiling  up 
out  of  the  secret  glen,  or  has  been  scented  by  the  savages, 
whose  sense  of  smell  is  almost  as  acute  as  that  of  Eoght. 
Sometimee  they  are  pounced  uptm  when  in  the  act  of  setting 
their  traps;  at  other  times,  they  are  roused  from  their  sleep 
by  the  horrid  war-whoc^;  or,  perhaps,  have  a  bullet  or  an 
arrow  whistling  about  their  ears,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  their 
beaver  banquets.  In  this  way  they  are  picked  off,  frcHU 
time  to  time,  and  nothing  is  known  of  them,  until,  per- 
chance, their  bones  are  found  bleachiz^  in  some  lonely 
ravine,  or  tm  tiie  banks  of  some  nameless  stream,  which  from 
that  time  is  called  after  them.  Many  of  the  aninll  streams 
beyond  the  mountains  thus  perpetuate  the  names  ot  nnforta- 
Date  trappers  that  have  been  murdered  on  their  banks. 

A  knowle^e  at  these  dangers  deterred  Captain  Bonne- 
ville, in  the  present  instance,  from  detaching  small  parties 
of  trappers  as  he  had  intended ;  for  his  scouts  brought  him 
word  that  formidable  bands  of  the  Banneok  Indians  were 
lying  on  the  Boisee  and  Payette  Bivers,  at  no  great  distance, 
BO  that  they  would  be  apt  to  detect  and  out  off  any  str^- 
glers.  It  behooved  him,  also,  to  keep  his  party  together,  to 
guard  against  any  predatory  attack  upon  the  main  body ;  he 
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ecHitbQ«d  on  his  way,  &erefore,  witiioat  dividing  his  forow. 
And  fortunate  it  was  that  he  did  so;  for  in  a  little  wliile  bs 
rooountered  one  c^  the  phenomena  ot  tin  weeton  wilda  tbat 
would  effectually  have  prevented  his  soattsred  pec^le  from 
finding  eac^  oAer  E^ain.  Id  a  word,  H  wae  the  seaeoa  at 
setting  fire  to  tbe  prairiee.  A»  he  advanced  he  b^;an  to  per- 
ceive great  clonda  oi  smoke  at  a  distaooe,  rising  by  d^freea 
and  spreading  over  the  wh<^  face  ot  the  cmustry.  The 
BtmoBphere  becsame  dry  and  surcharged  with  murky  vapor, 
parching  to  the  skin  and  irritating  to  Oie  eyes.  When 
traveling  among  the  hillB,  they  oonld  Boaroely  discern  objects 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces;  indeed,  the  leEist  ezerticai  of 
the  vision  was  p^fuL  There  was  evidently  eome  vast  con* 
flagration  in  tiie  direction  toweud  wluoh  they  were  proceed- 
ii^;  it  was  as  yet  at  a  great  distance,  and  durit^  the  day 
they  could  only  see  the  smoke  riong  in  larger  and  dens^ 
volumes,  and  rolling  forth  in  an  immense  ccmopy.  At  night 
the  skies  were  all  glowing  with  the  reflecti(«i  of  nnseen  fires^ 
hanging  in  an  immense  body  of  lurid  l^ht  high  above  the 
horizon. 

Having  reached  Qnn  Greek,  an  Important  stream  coming 
from  the  left,  Captain  Bonneville  Vimed  up  its  oouiBe,  to 
traverse  the  mountains  and  avoid  the  great  bend  of  Snake 
River.  Being  now  out  of  the  range  ot  the  Bannecks,  he  sent 
ont  his  people  in  all  directions  to  hunt  the  antel<^>e  for  present 
supplies;  keepii^  the  dried  meats  for  plaoee  where  game 
might  be  scarce. 

During  four  days  tiiat  the  party  were  ascending  Gnm 
Greek,  the  smoke  continued  to  increase  so  i^idly  that  it  was 
impoemble  to  distinguish  the  faoe  of  the  country  and  ascer- 
tain lnTitTtnaTlrff,  Fortunately,  the  travelers  fell  upon  an  In> 
dian  trail,  whidi  led  them  to  tiie  headwaters  ot  the  Fonrche 
de  GHace  <»■  loe  River,  sometimes  called  the  Grand  Bond. 
Here  they  found  all  tte  plains  and  vaUqrs  WTaif)ed  in  one 
vastccoiflagratuHt;  whidi  swept  over  the  long  grass  in  UDows 
of  flame,  shot  up  every  bush  and  tree,  rose  in  great  ot^onuis 
from  tbegmrraB,  and  sent  up  oloudB  of  smoke  that  daAsoed 
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tiie  atmoBphere.  To  avoid  this  sea  of  fire,  the  travelere  had 
to  pursue  their  couise  oloee  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains; 
but  Uie  irritation  from  the  emoke  continued  to  be  tormenting. 

The  oonntry  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Qrand  Boud 
spreads  out  into  broad  and  level  prairies,  extremely  fertile, 
and  watered  bj  mountain  springs  and  rivulets.  These 
prairies  are  resorted  to  by  small  bands  of  the  Skynses,  to 
pasture  their  horses,  as  well  as  to  banquet  upon  the  Balm(Hi 
which  abound  in  the  neighboring  waters.  They  take  theee 
fish  in  great  quantities  and  without  the  least  difficulty;  sim- 
ply taking  thffln  out  of  the  water  with  their  hands,  as  they 
flounder  and  struggle  in  the  numerous  long  shoals  of  the 
principal  streams.  At  tbe  time  the  travelers  passed  over 
these  prairies,  some  of  the  narrow,  deep  streams  by  which 
they  were  intersected  were  completely  choked  with  salmon, 
which  they  took  in  great  aumbeis.  The  wolves  and  bears 
frequent  these  streams  at  this  season,  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  great  fishraies. 

The  travelers  continued,  for  many  days,  to  experience 
great  difficulties  and  discomforts  from  this  wide  conflagra- 
tion, which  seemed  to  embrace  the  whole  wilderuess.  The 
sou  was  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  obscured  by  1^  smoke, 
and  the  loftiest  mountains  were  hidden  from  view.  Blun- 
dering along  in  this  r^on  of  mist  and  uncertainty,  they 
were  frequently  obliged  to  make  long  circuits,  to  avoid  ob- 
stacles which  they  could  not  perceive  until  close  upon  them. 
The  Indian  trails  were  their  safest  guides,  for  thoi^  th^ 
sometimes  appeared  to  lead  them  out  of  their  direct  course, 
they  always  conducted  tibem  to  the  passes. 

On  tbe  2ftth  of  Ai^^t  they  reached  the  head  of  the  Way- 
lee-way  Kiver.  Here,  in  a  valley  of  the  mountains  through 
which  this  headwater  makes  its  way,  they  found  a  band  of 
the  Skynses,  who  were  extremely  sociable,  and  speared  to 
be  w^  disposed,  and  as  they  spoke  the  Nez  Feroe  language 
an  intercourse  was  easily  kept  up  with  them. 

In  the  pastures  on  the  bank  of  this  stream,  Captain  Bonne- 
ville encamped  for  a  time,  for  the  purpose  of  recroitiiig  the 
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Btrengtli  of  bis  honee.  Soouts  wore  now  Bent  out  to  expltxa 
the  snrroonding  coontiy,  and  fleaich  tat  a  convenient  pan 
throng  iba  mountains  toward  the  Wallamat  <n*  Multnomah. 
AftOT  an  abeenoe  of  twenty  dayB  they  returned  weary  and 
discouraged.  They  had  heoi  haraaaed  and  perplexed  ta 
rues^  mountain  defiles,  where  their  Tptogreea  was  contino- 
ally  impeded  by  rocks  and  preoipicefi.  Often  they  had  been 
obl^ed  to  travel  alimg  the  edgea  of  frightful  ravinea,  when 
a  false  step  would  have  been  fateL  In  one  of  theee  paaeee,  a 
hone  fell  from  the  brink  <^  a  precipoe,  and  would  have  been 
dashed  to  fhoea  had  be  not  lodged  among  the  brancbee  of 
a  tree,  from  which  he  was  extricated  with  great  difSoulty. 
Theee,  however,  were  not  the  worst  of  their  difBculties  and 
perils.  The  great  oonfl^ration  ot  the  oonntry,  which  had 
harassed  the  main  party  in  its  march,  was  still  more  awful 
the  further  this  ezfJoring  party  proceeded.  The  flames 
vhicb  swept  rapidly  over  the  light  vegetation  of  the  prairies 
assumed  a  fiercer  character  and  took  a  stronger  ht^  amid 
the  wooded  glens  and  ravines  of  the  mountains.  Some  tit 
the  deep  gorges  and  defiles  sent  up  sheets  of  flame,  and  douda 
of  lurid  smc^se^  and  sparks  and  dndera  that  in  the  night 
made  them  resemble  the  craters  oi  volcanoes.  The  groves 
and  forests,  too,  which  crowned  file  oliflEs,  shot  np  tiiear  tow- 
ering oolnmns  of  fire,  and  added  to  the  furnace  glow  trf  the 
mountuns.  With  theee  stnpendoos  ri^ts  were  combined 
the  rushing  blasia  caused  by  the  rarefied  air,  which  roared 
and  bowled  tiinni^h  the  narrow  glens,  and  whirled  forth 
the  smoke  and  flames  in  impetuous  wreaths.  Ever  and 
anon,  too,  was  heard  the  crash  ot  falling  trees,  scmietimes 
tmnhling  frcRU  or^s  and  preoipioeSv  with  trem^idoua 
sounds. 

In  the  daytime,  the  mountains  were  wrap^ied  in  smo^ 
so  dense  and  blinding  that  the  ez{ricnets,  if  by  chance  thqr 
separated,  oould  only  flnd  each  o&er  by  shouting.  Often, 
too,  they  had  to  grope  thdr  w^r  tltrong^  the  yet  bnmii^ 
foreeta,  in  constant  peril  from  tbe  limbs  and  trunks  of  teeee, 
wUohbeqnentlyfdlaoroflBth^patlL    Aikogtittiieiygave 
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vp  the  attempt  to  find  a  pesB  as  hopeleee,  under  aetnal  <^ 
oamBtanoes,  and  made  their  way  book  to  the  eamp  to  report 
their  fttflore. 
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DlTRnia  tiie  abemce  of  this  detatdinient  a  aociable  intei^ 

oonrse  had  been  kept  np  between  the  main  party  and  the  * 
Skynaes,  who  bad  removed  into  the  neighborhood  of  tba 
camp.  These  people  dwell  abont  the  watem  of  the  Way-lee> 
way  and  the  adjacent  oonntry,  and  trade  regnUrly  witti  the 
Eodaon'B  Bay  Company;  generaDy  giring  borees  in  ex> 
change  for  the  articles  of  which  they  stand  in  need.  They 
bring  bearer  skins,  also,  to  the  trading  pOBta;  not  prooored 
by  trapi^ng,  bnt  hy  a  oonrse  of  internal  traffic  with  the  sl^ 
and  igncoant  Shosbokoes  and  Too«l-iaans,  wlio  keep  in  dis- 
tant and  unfreqnented  parts  of  the  coontry,  and  will  not 
Tentnre  near  the  trading  boosee.  The  Skynsee  btmt  the  deer 
and  elk,  occaBionally ;  and  depend,  for  a  part  of  the  y«ar,  on 
fishing.  Their  main  subsistence,  however,  is  uptm  roots, 
eq>eciaUy  tlie  eamaah.  This  holboiia  root  is  said  to  be  of  a 
delicions  flavor,  and  highly  nntritious.  The  women  dig  it 
np  in  great  qnanlitiee,  steam  it,  and  deposit  it  in  caches  for 
winter  provisionB.  It  grows  spontaneously,  and  abscdntdy 
oorers  tiie  plains. 

lliis  tribe  were  emnft^rtably  dad  and  equipped.  Theyhad 
a  few  rifles  among  them,  and  were  eztrem^y  deeiroas  of 
bartering  for  those  of  Captain  BonneTille's  men ;  aSofmg  a 
eonple  of  good  running  horses  for  a  light  rifle.  Tbeii  first- 
,  howerer,  were  not  to  be  procured  from  Hbem 
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(m  any  tenns.  Tbey  almoBt  inTariably  use  ponies;  bat  of  a 
breed  inSmieljr  superior  to  any  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  fond  of  tryinK  their  speed  and  botttnn,  and  of  betting 
npon  them. 

Aa  Captain  Bonneville  was  desirous  of  judging  of  the 
oomparatiTe  merit  of  their  horses,  he  purchased  one  of  their 
racers,  and  had  a  trial  of  speed  between  that,  an  American, 
and  a  ShoHhonie,  which  were  supposed  to  be  weU  matched. 
The  raoe-course  was  for  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half 
out  and  back.  For  the  Srst  half  mile  Qm  American  took  the 
lead  bj  a  few  bands;  but,  losing  his  wind,  sochi  fell  far 
behind ;  leaving  the  Shoshome  and  Sksmae  to  ocmtend  to- 
gether. For  a  mile  and  a  half  they  went  bead  and  head ; 
but  at  the  turn  the  Skynse  took  the  lead  fmd  won  the  race 
with  great  ease,  scarce  drawing  a  quick  breath  when  all  was 
over. 

The  S^aises,  like  the  Nez  Perces  and  the  FlaUieads,  have 
a  strong  devoticmal  feeling,  which  has  been  successfully 
cultivated  by  some  of  the  resident  personages  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  Sunday  is  invariably  kept  sacred 
amcmg  these  tribes.  They  will  not  raise  their  camp  on  that 
day,  unless  in  extreme  cases  of  danger  or  hunger :  neither 
will  they  hunt,  nor  fish,  nor  trade,  nor  perform  any  kind  of 
labor  on  that  day.  A  part  ot  it  ia  passed  in  prayer  and 
religious  ceremonies.  Some  chief,  who  is  general^  at  the 
same  time  what  is  called  a  "medicine  man,"  assembles  tibe 
community.  After  invoking  blessings  from  the  Deity,  he 
addresses  the  assembl^ie,  exhorting  them  to  good  conduct; 
to  be  diligent  in  providing  for  their  famiUes;  to  abstain  from 
lying  and  stealing;  to  avoid  quarreling  or  cheating  in  their 
play,  and  to  be  just  and  hospitable  to  all  strangers  who  may 
be  among  them.  Prt^ers  and  exhortations  are  also  made> 
early  in  the  momii^,  on  week  days.  Sometimes,  all  this  is 
done  by  the  chief  from  horseback;  moving  slowly  about  the 
camp,  with  his  bat  on,  and  uttering  his  exhortations  with 
a  loud  Toioe.  On  all  occasions,  the  bystanders  listen  witb 
profound  attention;  and  at  the  end  of  every  sentence  respond 
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otM  wari  fn  luison,  apparently  eqidTalent  to  aa  amen, 
mdle  theee  pmyen  and  exhcniatknis  are  going  on,  every 
emplciyment  in  the  cazop  is  soapmded.  If  an  Indian  ia  riding 
by  tiie  [dace,  he  dismounts,  holds  his  horse,  and  attends  vitJi 
reverenoe  until  all  is  done.  When  the  chief  has  finished  his 
prayer  or  exhortation,  he  says,  "I  have  done**;  apon  which 
there  is  a  general  exeIcunatt(Hi  in  unison. 

With  Unee  religious  Berrices,  probahly  derrred  from  the 
white  men,  the  tribes  above-mentioned  mingle  some  d  their 
old  Indian  ceremonials,  such  as  dancii^  to  the  cadence  of 
a  Bcmg  or  ballad,  which  ig  generally  dooo  in  a  large  lodge 
prorided  for  the  purpose.  Beades  Sundays,  they  liWwisa 
observe  the  cardinal  holidays  of  the  Roman  Oatholie  Cburch. 

Whoever  has  introduced  these  simple  forms  of  reE^tn 
among  these  poor  savages  has  evidently  understood  their 
cbaraotets  and  capacities,  and  effected  a  great  meIiorati<Hi 
of  their  mannere.  Of  this  we  spealc  not  merely  frtmi  the 
testimony  of  Captain  Bonneville,  bnt  likewise  from  that  o€ 
Mr.  Wyeth,  who  passed  some  months  in  a  traveling  camp  of 
the  Flatheads.  "During  the  time  I  have  been  with  them," 
says  he,  **I  have  never  known  an  instance  (^  theft  among 
them :  tiie  least  thing,  even  to  a  bead  or  pia,  is  browglrt  to 
yon,  if  f oond ;  and  often,  tidngs  that  have  been  thrown  away. 
ITeither  have  I  known  any  quarreling,  nor  lying.  This  ab* 
sence  of  all  quarreling  the  more  surprised  me,  when  I  came 
to  see  the  various  occasions  that  would  have  given  rise  to  H 
among  the  whites :  the  crowdii^  together  of  from  twelve  to 
righteen  hundred  horees,  whidi  have  to  be  drivm  into  eamp 
at  night,  to  be  picketed,  to  be  packed  in  the  momii^;  Iho 
gathering  of  fuel  in  places  where  it  is  extremely  scanty.  AH 
tiiiB,  however,  is  done  without  oonfosion  or  disturbance. 

**They  have  a  mild,  playful,  laughing  disposition;  and 
this  is  portrayed  in  their  countenances.  They  are  polite  and 
miobtrusive.  When  one  speaks,  the  rest  pay  strict  atten- 
tion: iiheB  he  is  done  another  assents  by  *y«s,*  or  Assents 
by  *tto*;  and  then  states  his  reasons,  which  are  Estened  to 
wiUt  equal  attentJon.    Even  the  ehBdim  are  mean  peeeealiAB 
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than  aoy  other  children.  I  nerer  heard  an  ai^^  word 
among  them,  nor  any  quarreling;  althoogh  there  were,  at 
leaBt,  five  hundred  of  them  tc^ther,  and  continually  at  play. 
With  all  this  quietness  of  spirit,  they  are  brave  when  put  to 
the  test;  and  are  an  overmatoh  for  an  equal  number  of 
Blackfeet." 

The  foregoing  observationB,  though  gathered  from  Mr. 
Wyeth  as  relative  to  the  Flatheads,  apply,  in  the  main,  to 
the  Skynses  also.  Captain  Bonneville,  during  his  sojourn 
with  the  latter,  took  constant  occasion,  in  conversing  with 
their  principal  men,  to  encourage  them  in  the  cultivation  of 
moral  and  religious  habits,  drawii^  a  comparison  between 
their  peaceable  and  comfortable  course  of  life  and  that  of 
other  tribes,  and  attributing  it  to  their  superior  sense  ot 
morality  and  religion.  He  frequently  attended  th«r  relig- 
ious serrices  with  his  people;  always  enjoining  on  the  latter 
the  most  reverential  deportment;  and  he  observed  that  the 
poor  Indians  were  always  pleased  to  have  the  white  men 
present. 

The  disposition  of  these  tribes  is  evidently  favorable  to  a 
considerable  d^ree  of  civilization.  A  few  farmers  settled 
among  them  might  lead  them,  CaptEun  Bonneville  thinks,  to 
till  the  earth  and  cultivate  grain;  the  country  of  the  Skynsee 
and  Nez  Perces  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  raising  of  cattle, 
A  Christian  missionary  or  two,  and  some  trifling  assistance 
from  government,  to  protect  them  from  the  predatory  and 
warlike  tribes,  might  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  people 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  western  wilderness,  who  would 
"wear  the  Americans  neeir  their  hearts." 

We  must  not  omit  to  observe,  however,  in  quaMcation 
of  the  semctity  of  this  Sabbath  in  the  wilderness,  that  these 
tribes,  who  are  aU  ardently  addicted  to  gambling  and  horse- 
racing,  make  Sunday  a  peculiar  day  for  recreations  of  the 
kind,  not  deeming  them  in  any  wise  out  of  season.  After 
prayers  and  pious  ceremonials  are  over,  there  is  scarce  an 
hour  in  the  day,  says  Captain  Bonneville,  that  you  do  not 
see, several  horses  racing  at  full  speed;  and  in  every  comer 
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of  Ute  camp  are  groups  of  gamblers,  ready  to  stake  every- 
thing upon  the  all-absorbing  game  of  hand.  The  Indians, 
says  Wyeth,  appear  to  enjoy  their  amusementti  wi&  more 
seat  than  the  whites.  They  are  great  gamblers;  and,  in 
profxstion  to  their  means,  play  bolder  and  bet  higher  than 
white  men. 

The  cultivation  of  the  religions  feeling,  above  noted, 
amcsig  the  savages,  has  been  at  times  a  ocmreuient  policy 
with  Homd  of  the  more  knowing  traders;  who  have  derived 
great  credit  and  influmoe  among  them  l^  being  considered 
'  'medicine  mBO." ;  that  is,  men  gifted  wiUt  mysterious  knowl- 
edge. This  feeliug  is  also  at  times  played  upon  by  rel^ous 
charlatans,  who  are  to  be  found  in  savage  as  well  as  civilised 
life.  One  of  these  was  noted  by  Wyetlt  during  his  sojourn 
among  the  Flatifteads.  A  new  great  man*  says  he,  is  rising 
in  the  camp,  who  aims  at  power  and  sway.  He  covers  bis 
designs  under  Ihe  ample  cloak  of  lel^on ;  inculcating  some 
new  dooteines  and  ceremomab  among  thoee  who  are  more 
simple  than  himself.  He  has  already  made  proeelytes  d 
<Rie-fifth  of  the  camp ;  beginnn^  by  working  <»i  the  womeo, 
the  ddldren,  and  the  weak-minded.  His  foDowets  are  all 
dancii^  OD  the  i^ain,  to  their  own  vocal  music.  The  more 
knowii^  cnes  ci  the  tribe  look  on  and  langfa;  thinking  it  all 
too  fooHeh  to  do  harm;  but  th^  will  soon  find  that  wwnen, 
children,  and  fools,  form  a  huge  majority  of  every  ocanmu- 
uity,  and  they  will  have,  eventually,  to  follow  the  new  light, 
or  be  coffiidered  among  tiie  profane.  As  soon  as  a  preacher 
or  pseado  prc^faet  of  the  kind  gets  followers  enough,  he  ffltiier 
takes  command  of  the  tribe  or  branches  o9  and  sets  up  i<x 
an  independent  chief  and  "medicine  man." 
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BUFFALO  HUNTINGl — A  WOUNDED  INDIAN — BUTAW  IN- 
DIANS—A  "BURROUNd"   op  ANTELOPES 

Froyisionb  were  now  growing  scanty  in  the  camp,  and 
Captain  Bonneville  found  it  neoessary  to  seek  a  new  neigh- 
borhood. Taking  leave,  therefore,  of  his  friends,  the  Skynses, 
he  set  off  to  the  westward,  and,  crossing  a  low  range  of  moun- 
tains,  encamped  tsi  the  headwatos  of  the  Ottolais.  Being 
now  within  thirty  miles  of  Fort  Wallah- Wallah,  the  trading 
post  of  the  Eudaon's  Bay  Company,  he  sent  a  small  detach- 
muit  of  men  thither  to  purchase  com  for  the  subsistence  of 
his  party.  The  men  were  well  received  at  the  fort;  but  all 
supplies  for  their  camp  were  peremptorily  lefuaed.  Tempt- 
ii^  offers  were  made  them,  however,  if  they  would  leave 
their  present  employ,  and  enter  into  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany;  but  they  were  not  to  be  seduced. 

When  Captain  BonneviUe  saw  his  messengers  retom 
emply  handed  he  ordered  an  instant  move,  for  there  was 
imminent  danger  of  famine.  He  pushed  forward  down  the 
course  of  the  Ottolais,  which  runs  diagonal  to  the  Columbia, 
and  falls  into  it  aboat  fifty  miles  below  Uie  Wallah- Wallah. 
His  route  lay  through  a  beautiful  imdulating  country,  cov* 
ered  with  horses  belonging  to  the  Skynses,  who  sent  them 
there  for  pasturage. 

On  reaching  the  Columbia,  Captain  Bonneville  hoped  to 
open  a  trade  with  the  natives,  for  fish  and  other  provisions, 
but  to  his  surprise  they  kept  aloof,  and  even  hid  themselves 
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on  bis  approach.  He  soon  discovered  that  they  were  under 
the  influence  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  had  for* 
bidden  them  to  trade  or  hold  any  communioa  with  him.  He 
proceeded  along  the  Columbia,  but  it  was  everywhere  the 
same;  not  an  article  of  provisionB  was  to  be  obtwned  from 
the  natives,  and  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  kill  a  couple  of 
his  horses  to  sustain  his  famishing  people.  He  now  came  to 
a  halt,  and  consulted  what  was  to  be  done.  The  broad  and 
beautiful  Columbia  lay  before  them,  smooth  and  unruffled  as 
a  mirror;  a  little  more  journeying  would  take  them  to  its 
lower  region;  to  the  noble  valley  of  the  Wallamut,  their 
projected  winter  quarters.  To  advance  under  present  cir- 
omnstanoeB  would  be  to  court  starvation.  The  resources  of 
the  country  were  locked  against  them  by  the  influence  of  a 
jealous  and  powerful  monopoly.  If  they  reached  the  Walla- 
mut, they  could  scarcely  hope  to  obtain  sufficient  supplies  for 
the  winter;  if  they  lingered  any  longer  in  the  country  the 
snows  would  gather  upon  the  mountains  and  cut  off  their 
retreat.  By  hastening  their  return,  they  would  be  able  to 
reach  the  Blue  Mountains  just  in  time  to  find  the  elk,  the 
deer,  and  the  bighorn ;  and  after  they  had  supplied  them- 
selves with  provisions,  they  might  push  through  the  moun- 
tains b^ore  they  were  entirely  blocked  up  by  snow.  Influ- 
enced by  these  considerations.  Captain  Bonneville  reluctantly 
turned  his  back  a  second  time  on  the  Columbia,  and  set  off 
for  the  Blue  Mountains.  He  took  his  course  up  John  Day's 
Biver,  ao  called  from  one  of  the  hunters  in  the  original  Asto- 
nan  enterprise.  As  famine  was  at  his  heels,  he  traveled  fast, 
and  reached  the  mountains  by  the  lat  of  October.  He  entered 
by  the  opening  made  by  John  Day's  River;  it  was  a  nigged 
and  difficult  deflle,  but  be  and  his  men  had  becon;e  accustomed 
to  hard  scrambles  of  the  kind-  Fortunately,  the  September  rains 
had  extinguished  the  flres  which  recently  spread  over  these 
regions;  and  the  mountains,  no  longer  wrapped  in  smoke, 
now  revealed  all  their  grandeur  and  sublimity  to  the  eye. 

They  were  disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  findii^ 
abundant  game  in  the  mountains;  large  bands  of  the  nativeB 
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had  passed  through,  returning  from  their  fiahing  expeditioni, 
and  hod  driven  all  the  game  before  them.  It  was  only  now 
and  then  that  the  hunters  could  bring  in  sufficient  to  haep  the 
party  from  starvation. 

To  add  to  their  distress,  thej  mistot^  their  roate,  and 
wandered  for  ten  dajrs  among  high  and  bald  hilla  of  clay. 
At  length,  after  much  perplexity,  they  made  theor  way  to 
the  banks  of  Snake  Rirer,  following  the  course  of  which 
tiiey  were  sure  to  reach  their  place  of  destination. 

It  was  the  20th  of  October  when  they  found  th^nselves 
<sice  more  upon  this  noted  stream.  The  Shoshokoes,  whom 
th^  had  met  with  in  such  scanty  numbers  on  their  journey 
down  the  river,  now  absolutely  thronged  i1»  banks  to  profit 
by  the  abundance  of  salmon,  and  lay  up  a  stock  for  winter 
proviBions.  Scaffolds  were  everywhere  erected,  and  immensa 
quantitiee  of  &h  drying  upon  them.  At  this  eeascoi  ot  the 
yew,  however,  the  salmon  are  extremely  poor,  and  the  trav- 
elers needed  their  keen  sauce  ot  hunger  to  give  them  a  relish. 

In  some  places  the  shores  were  completely  oovered  with  a 
stratom  <^  dead  salmon,  exhausted  in  ascending  the  river,  or 
destroyed  at  the  falls ;  the  fetid  odor  o£  which  tainted  the  air. 

It  was  not  until  the  travelers  reached  the  headwaters  of 
the  Portneuf  that  they  really  found  themselves  in  a  region 
of  abundance.  Here  the  buffalo  were  in  immense  herds; 
and  here  they  remained  for  three  da;^  slaying  and  cooking, 
and  feasting,  and  indemnifying  themselves  by  an  enormous 
oamival,  for  a  long  and  hungry  Lent.  Their  horses,  too, 
found  good  pasturf^e,  and  enjoyed  a  little  rest  after  a  Bevere 
e^ll  of  hard  travelhig. 

During  this  period,  two  horsemen  arrived  at  the  camp, 
who  proved  to  be  meseei^ers  sent  express  for  supplies  from 
Mont«ro*B  party;  which  bad  been  sent  to  beat  up  the  Grow 
country  and  the  Black  Hills,  and  to  wintra  od  the  Arkansas. 
They  reported  that  all  was  well  with  the  party,  but  that  ^bey 
had  not  been  able  to  aocomplish  the  whole  of  their  mission, 
and  were  still  in  the  Crow  country,  where  they  should  remain 
unto  i<niied  by  Captain  Bonneville  in  tiwq»ii«.    Theot^vtain 
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letained  the  meeaengen  witii  him  tmtil  the  1 7tb  of  November, 
when,  havisg  reached  the  caches  <»i  Bear  Biver,  and  procured 
thence  the  required  supplies,  he  sent  them  back  to  their  party ; 
appointing  a  rendezvous  toward  Uie  last  of  June  following,  on 
the  forks  of  Wind  River  valley,  in  the  Crow  country. 

He  now  remained  several  days  encamped  near  the  caches, 
and  having  discovered  a  small  band  of  Shoahonies  in  his 
ueighboiiiood,  purchased  from  them  lodges,  furs,  and  other 
articles  of  winter  comfort,  and  arranged  with  them  to  en* 
camp  together  during  the  winter. 

The  place  designed  by  the  captain  for  the  wintering 
ground  was  on  the  upper  part  of  Bear  River,  some  distance 
off.  He  delayed  approaohit^  it  as  long  as  possible,  in  order 
to  avoid  driving  off  the  buffalo,  which  would  be  needed  for 
winter  provisians.  He  accordingly  moved  forward  but 
slowly,  merely  as  the  want  of  game  and  grass  obliged  him 
to  shift  bis  position.  The  weather  had  already  become  ex- 
tremely cold,  and  the  snow  lay  to  a  oonsiderable  depth.  To 
enable  the  horses  to  carry  as  much  dried  meat  as  possible,  he 
caused  a  cache  to  be  made,  in  which  fdl  the  b^^age  that 
oould  be  spared  was  deposited.  This  done,  the  party  con- 
tinued to  move  slowly  toward  their  winter  quarters. 

They  were  not  doomed,  however,  to  suffer  from  scarcity 
during  the  preeeat  winter.  The  people  upon  Snake  River  hav- 
ing chased  off  the  bnffalo  before  the  snow  had  become  deep, 
immense  herds  now  came  trooping  over  the  mountains ;  form- 
ing dark  masses  on  their  Bides,  from  which  their  deep-mouthed 
bellowing  sounded  like  the  low  peals  and  mutterings  from  a 
gathering  thunder-cloud.  In  effect,  the  cloud  broke,  and 
down  came  the  torrent  thundering  into  the  valley.  It  is 
ittterly  impossible,  according  to  Captain  Bonneville,  to  oon- 
T&y  an  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  sight  of  such  coimt- 
lees  throngs  of  animals  of  such  bulk  uid  spirit,  all  rushing 
forward  as  if  swept  on  by  a  whirlwind. 

The  long  privation  which  the  travelers  had  suffered  gav« 
uncommon  ardor  to  their  preeent  hunting.  One  of  the  In- 
dians attached  to  the  party,  finding  himself  on  horseback  in 
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ihe  midst  of  the  boffaloefl,  mtUhmI  ^fbw  rifle  n  bow  and 
JUTOWB,  dashed  after  a  fine  cow  tint  was  passmg  close  hy 
bun,  and  plnnged  his  knife  into  ber  ride  witb  snoh  lock^  aiai 
as  to  l«ing  ber  to  tbe  groond.  It  was  a  daring  deed;  but 
bui^er  had  made  him  abnoet  deeperate. 

The  buffaloes  aie  sometimes  tenaoionB  at  life,  and  most 
be  wounded  in  particular  parts.  A  ball  atritdng  the  flagged 
frontlet  of  a  boll  i»odnces  no  other  effect  than  a  toss  of  Urn 
head  and  greater  ezaaperataon;  on  the  ooutraiy,  a  ball  strik- 
ing tbe  forehead  of  a  oow  is  fatal.  Several  instanoeg  oo> 
carred  daring  this  great  hunting  bout  of  bnlls  figfatii^  furi- 
ously after  baring  reoeived  mortal  Toonds.  Wjeth,  also^ 
was  witness  to  an  instance  of  the  kind  while  encamped  wMl 
Indians.  During  a  grand  hunt  of  the  buffalo,  one  of  tha 
Indians  pteased  a  bull  bo  doeely  that  liie  animal  turned  sud- 
denly cm  him.  Hjb  horae  stepped  abort,  or  started  back,  and 
threw  bim.  Before  he  ooold  rise  the  boll  mahed  fariondy 
upon  him,  and  gored  him  in  tbe  ehest  so  ibat  his  bieatll 
eame  oat  ait  Ae  aperture.  He  was  conveyed  back  to  the 
oamp,  and  his  wound  was  drsssed.  Giving  faimaelf  up  for 
fllain,  he  called  round  him  his  friends  and  made  his  will  bf 
word  of  mouth.  It  was  something  like  a  death  <diant,  and  at 
tbe  end  (rf  every  sentenoe  those  around  responded  in  concord. 
He  appeared  nowise  intimidated  by  the  f^roaoh  of  death.  "I 
think,*'  adds  Wyetb,  "the  Indians  die  better  than  the  wfaita 
men;  perhaps,  &om  having  lees  fear  about  tbe  future." 

The  buffalo  may  be  approached  very  near,  if  the  hunttr 
keeps  to  tbe  leeward;  but  they  are  quick  of  soent,  and  will 
take  fbe  alarm  asid  move  off  from  a  party  <^  hunters  to  Ab 
windward,  even  when  two  miles  distant. 

The  vast  herds  which  had  poured  down  into  the  Bear 
mver  valley  were  now  raiow-boond,  and  remained  in  Hub 
nei^borhood  of  tbe  camp  throngboot  tbe  winter.  This  far- 
nished  the  trappers  and  their  Indian  friends  a  perpetuM  car- 
nival; 80  that  to  day  and  eat  seemed  to  be  the  main  occupa- 
tions of  the  Aa^.  It  is  astonishing  what  loads  of  meat  it 
leqoirtB  to  oope  with  iba  iq^etite  at  a  kauting  vaaaf. 
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Hie  ravetiB  and  volvee  Boon  came  in  for  their  share  of  the 
good  cheer.  These  constant  attendants  of  the  hunter  gath- 
emd  in  vast  numbers  as  the  winter  advauoed.  They  might 
be  completely  out  of  sight,  but  at  the  report  of  a  gun,  flights 
ot  ravens  would  immediately  be  seen  hovering  in  the  air,  no 
<Hie  knew  wfaoioe  they  came;  while  the  sharp  visages  of  the 
wolves  would  peep  down  from  the  brow  of  every  hill,  wait- 
ing for  the  hunter's  departure  to  pounce  upon  the  caroass. 

Besides  the  buffaloes,  there  were  other  neighbors  snow- 
bound in  the  valley,  whose  presence  did  not  promise  to  be  so 
advantageous.  This  was  a  band  of  Sutaw  Indians  who  were 
encamped  h^ber  np  (m  the  river.  They  are  a  poor  tribe 
tiiat,  in  a  scale  of  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  these  regicms^ 
would  rank  between  the  Shoshonies  and  the  Shoshokoes  (a 
Root  Diggers;  though  more  bold  and  warlike  than  the  lat- 
ter. They  have  but  few  rifles  among  them,  and  are  generally 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows. 

As  this  band  and  the  Shoshonies  were  at  deadly  feud,  on 
account  of  old  grievances,  and  as  neither  party  stood  in  awe 
t^  the  other,  it  was  feared  some  Moody  soenes  might  ensue. 
Captain  Bonneville,  therefore,  undertook  the  office  of  paoifl- 
oator,  and  sent  to  the  Eutaw  chiefs,  inviting  them  to  a  friendly 
smoke,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  His  invita- 
tion was  proudly  declined ;  whereupon  he  went  to  them  in 
person,  and  euooeeded  in  effecting  a  suspension  of  hoetilities 
until  the  chiefs  of  the  two  tribes  could  meet  in  council.  The 
braves  ot  the  two  rival  camps  sullenly  acquiesced  in  the  ai> 
rangement.  They  would  take  their  seate  upon  the  hilltops, 
and  watch  their  quondam  enemies  hunting  the  buffalo  in  the 
plain  below,  and  evidently  repine  that  their  bands  were  tied 
np  from  a  skirmish.  The  worthy  captain,  however,  sno- 
oeeded  in  carrying  through  his  benevolent  mediation.  The 
ohiefs  met;  the  amicable  pipe  was  smoked,  the  hatchet 
buried,  and  peace  formally  proclaimed.  After  this  both 
oamps  united  and  mingled  in  social  intercourse.  Private 
quarrels,  however,  would  occasionally  occur  in  hunting, 
about  the  divialoa  of  the  game,  and  blows  would  scnne* 
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times  be  exchanged  over  the  oaroass  of  a  boflalo;  bofe  th» 
ohieCB  wteely  took  no  notioe  of  tiieee  individual  brawls. 

One  Aay  the  soonts,  who  had  been  ranging  the  bills,  brooghb 
news  <^  several  large  herds  of  antek^>e8  in  a  smEtD  TttUey  al 
no  great  distance.  This  prodooed  a  sensation  amoi^  the  I» 
diems,  for  both  tribes  were  in  ra^^  oonditirai,  and  sadly  fa 
want  ctf  those  shirts  made  of  the  skin  oS  the  antetope.  It 
was  determined  to  have  "a  sorroond,"  as  the  mode  of  hinrt' 
jng  that  animal  is  called.  Bverything  now  aasiuned  an  mr 
of  mystio  solemniiy  and  importance.  The  cfaiefo  prepued 
their  medioinea  or  ohamis,  eacb  according  to  his  own  metliod 
or  fancied  inspiration,  generally  with  the  compound  (rf  ce^ 
tain  simples ;  others  etmaulted  the  entrails  of  animals  which 
they  had  sacrificed,  and  thenoe  drew  favorable  angurisK 
After  mnch  grave  smoking  and  deliberating  it  was  at  lengtt 
prodaimed  that  all  who  were  able  to  lift  a  clnb,  man,  wo> 
man,  or  child,  should  muster  for  "the  sorronnd."  Wbea 
all  had  coi^jegated,  they  moved  in  rade  prooesfflon  to  the 
nearest  point  of  the  valley  in  question,  and  there  halted. 
Another  course  of  smoking  and  detiberatum,  of  wbidi  tlM 
Indifuis  are  eo  fcmd,  took  jdaoe  among  the  cfaiefe.  Direo* 
tims  were  then  isEsned  for  the  horsemen  to  make  a  circuit  at 
abont  sevwt  miles,  so  as  to  SDOompasB  ibe  herd.  When  thia 
was  done,  the  whole  mounted  force  dashed  <^  sdmuHan*- 
oosly,  at  full  speed,  Wonting  and  yelling  at  the  top  of  their 
ToioeB.  In  a  short  space  oi  time  the  antelopes,  started  froiB 
th^r  hiding-places,  came  bounding  from  all  points  into  the 
valley  The  ridws,  now  gradually  contracting  their  cirolek 
brought  them  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  spot  where  the  seniar 
chief,  Hurrounded  by  the  elders,  male  and  female,  were  seated 
in  supervision  of  the  chase.  The  antelopes,  nearly  ezbaosted 
with  fatigue  and  fright,  and  bewildered  by  peq»tnal  wboo^ 
ing,  made  no  effort  to  break  through  the  ring  of  the  hunten, 
but  ran  round  in  small  oirdee,  until  man,  woman,  and  ohiU 
beat  tiiem  down  with  bludgeons.  Snoh  is  the  nature  of  that 
kpeoiet  ftf  antriope  hunting,  teehmoally  called  "a  sunound.** 
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CHAPTER  FORTT-SEVEK 

A   FESTtVa   WINTEB  —  CONVBR8I0N    OF    TUB    8H08H0NIBS — 

Tisrr  OP  TWO  free  tkappbrs— oatbtt  in  ths  camp 

—A  TOUCH  OF  THB  TKNDBB  PASSION-~THB  BBCLAIHED 
SQUAW  —  AN  INDIAN  FINE  I.ADT — AN  BLOPBMBNT — A 
PUB8Urr — MARKET  VALUE  OF  A  BAD  WIFE 

Oams  oonimaed  to  abonnd  throughoni  the  winter,  and 
the  camp  waa  orerstocked  with  proriaionB.  Beef  and  "ntA- 
mm,  hompe  and  haunches,  buffalo  tcmguee  and  manow-btHieSi 
were  oonetantly  coohlni;  at  every  fire ;  and  the  whcJe  atmoe- 
phere  was  redcdent  with  the  savory  fames  of  roaat  meat.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  continual  "feast  of  fat  things,"  and  though 
tiiere  might  be  a  lack  of  "wine  upon  the  leee,"  yet  we  have 
shown  that  a  substitute  was  oocasion^y  to  be  fonnd  in  honey 
and  edcohd. 

Both  the  Shoehonles  and  tiie  Eutawa  conducted  them- 
selves with  great  jmjpriety.  It  is  true,  they  now  and  then 
filched  a  few  trifles  from  their  good  friends,  the  Big  Hearis, 
when  their  becks  were  turned;  but  then,  they  always  treated 
them  to  their  faces  with  the  utmost  deference  and  respect^ 
and  good-hnmoredly  vied  with  the  trappers  in  all  kinds  of 
feats  oi  activity  and  mirthful  sports.  The  two  tribes  main- 
tained toward  each  other,  also,  a  MendlineHs  of  aspect  which 
gave  Captain  Bonneville  reason  to  hope  Qmt  all  past  animofr 
ity  was  effectiuilly  buried. 

The  two  rival  bands,  however,  had  not  long  beeoi  mingled 
in  this  social  manner,  beftve  their  ancient  jealousy  bf^an  to 
break  out  in  a  new  form.  The  senior  chief  of  the  ShoshonieB 
was  a  thinking  man,  and  a  man  <tf  obeeiratini.  He  had 
been  among  the  Nee  Feroee,  listened  to  their  new  code  of 
morality  and  r^^^on  received  fmn  the  white  men,  and  at- 
tended thefe  devotional  ezeroises.  He  had  observed  tte 
sSeet  €/t  an  tUs,  in  Novating  the  tribe  in  the  estimation  ot 
•  •*0— V0L.XI. 
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the  white  men ;  and  determined,  l^  the  Bame  means,  to  gain 
for  his  own  tribe  a  Buperiority  over  their  ignorant  rivals, 
the  Eutaws.  He  accordingly  assembled  his  people,  and  pro* 
mtdgated  among  them  the  mongrel  doctrines  and  form  of 
W(»ship  of  the  Kez  Peroee ;  recommending  the  same  to  their 
adoption.  The  Shoehonies  were  struck  with  the  noveltj,  at 
least,  of  the  measure,  and  entered  into  it  with  spirit.  Thej 
began  to  obeerre  Sundays  and  holidaTS,  and  to  have  their 
devotional  dances,  and  chants,  and  other  ceremonies,  abont 
which  the  ignorant  Eutaws  knew  nothing;  while  tbey  ex- 
erted their  naoal  competition  in  shooting  and  horse-racing, 
and  the  renowned  game  of  hand. 

Matters  were  going  on  thus  pleasantly  and  prosperously, 
in  Hob  motley  community  of  white  and  red  men,  when,  <me 
morning,  two  stark  free  trappers,  arrayed  in  the  height  of 
savage  finery,  and  mounted  on  steeds  as  fine  and  as  fiery  as 
thonselvee,  and  all  jingling  with  hawks'-bells,  came  gallop- 
ing, with  whoop  and  halloo,  into  the  camp. 

They  were  fresh  fnnn  the  winter  encampment  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  in  the  Oreen  Biver  valley;  and 
bad  come  to  pay  their  old  comrades  of  Captain  Bonneville's 
company  s  viat.  An  idea  may  be  framed  from  the  scenes 
we  have  already  given  of  conviviality  in  the  wildemeee,  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  game  birds  were  received  t^ 
those  of  their  feather  in  the  camp;  what  feasting,  what 
reveling,  what  boasting,  what  bragging,  what  ranting  and 
roaring,  and  racing  and  gambling,  and  sqnabblii^  and 
fighting,  ensued  among  these  boon  oompanions.  Captain 
Bonneville,  it  is  true,  maintained  always  a  certain  degree 
of  law  and  order  in  his  camp,  and  checked  each  fierce 
ezoeas;  bnt  the  trappers,  in  their  seasonB  of  idleness  and 
relaxation,  require  a  degree  c^  license  and  indulgence  to  re- 
pay tbem  for  the  long  privations  and  almost  incredible 
hardships  of  thor  periods  of  active  servioe. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  feasting  and  frolickii^,  a  freak  <d 
the  tender  passion  intervened,  and  wrought  a  complete  change 
In  (he  aoene.    Among  the  Indian  beauties  in  the  camp  of  the 
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Bnttiws  and  Sho6h<»iie&,  the  free  trappers  disoorered  two 
who  had  whilom  figured  as  their  squawe.  These  oonneo- 
tions  frequently  take  place  for  a  aeason,  and  BometiineB  ooi^ 
tinue  for  years,  if  not  perpetually;  but  are  apt  to  be  broken 
when  the  free  trapper  starts  off,  suddenly,  on  acme  distant 
and  rongh  expedition. 

In  the  present  instance,  these  wild  blades  were  anxious 
to  regain  their  belles;  nor  were  the  latter  loth  once  more  to 
oome  under  th^  protection.  The  free  trapper  combines,  in 
the  eye  of  an  Indian  girl,  all  that  is  dashing  and  heroic  in  a 
warrior  of  her  own  raoe — ^wbose  gait,  and  garb,  and  bravery 
he  emulates — with  all  that  is  gallant  and  glorious  in  the  white 
man.  And  then  the  indulgence  witii  which  be  treats  her,  the 
finery  in  which  he  decks  her  out,  the  state  in  which  she 
moires,  the  sway  sbe  enjoys  over  both  bis  purse  and  person ; 
instead  of  beong  the  dru^^  and  slave  of  an  Indian  husband, 
oUiged  to  carry  his  pack,  and  build  bis  lodge,  and  mate  his 
fire,  and  bear  his  cross  humors  and  dry  blows.  No;  there  is 
no  comparison,  in  the  ^es  of  an  as[ririi^  belle  ci  the  wildeiv 
neea,  between  a  free  trapper  and  an  Indian  brave. 

With  respect  to  one  of  the  parties  the  matter  was  easily 
arranged.  The  beauty  in  question  was  a  pert  little  Eutaw 
wench,  that  had  been  taken  prisoner,  in  Bome  war  excursicoi, 
by  a  Shoehonie.  Bhe  was  readily  ransomed  for  a  few  articles 
of  trifling  value;  and  forthwith  figured  about  the  camp  in 
fine  array,  "with  rings  on  her  fingers,  and  bells  on  her  toes,*' 
and  a  toeeed-up  coquettish  air  that  made  her  the  envy,  ad- 
miraticH),  and  abhorrence  of  all  the  leathern-dressed,  hard* 
working  squaws  of  her  acquaintance. 

As  to  the  other  beauty,  it  was  quite  a  different  matter. 
She  bad  become  the  wife  ot  a  Shoshonie  brave.  It  is  true, 
he  bad  another  wife,  of  older  date  than  the  one  in  question; 
who,  therefore,  took  command  in  his  household,  and  treated 
his  new  q>oufie  as  a  slave ;  but  the  latter  was  the  wife  of  his 
last  &noy,  his  latest  caprice ;  and  was  precious  in  his  eyes. 
All  attempt  to  bargain  with  him,  therefore,  was  uselees;  the 
very  praporitkni  wae  repulsed  with  anger  and  disdaja.    The 
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Bpirit  of  the  trapper  was  roused,  his  pride  was  piqued  as  well 
as  his  passion.  He  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  his  quondam 
mistiess  to  elope  with  bim.  His  horses  were  fleet,  the  win- 
ter nights  were  long  and  dark,  before  daylight  they  wooM 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit;  and  onoe  at  the  encampment 
in  G^reen  Kiver  valley,  they  might  set  the  whole  band  of 
Shoehoniea  at  defiance. 

The  Indian  girl  listened  and  longed.  Her  heart  yearned 
after  the  ease  and  splendor  of  condition  of  a  trapper's  bride, 
and  throbbed  to  be  freed  fnnn  the  capricious  control  of  the 
premier  sqoaw ;  but  she  dreaded  the  failure  of  ihe  plan,  and 
the  fury  of  a  Shoshonie  hasband.  They  parted;  the  Indian 
girl  in  tears,  and  the  madcap  trapper  more  mad  than  ever, 
with  his  thwarted  pasmon. 

Their  interviews  had,  probably,  heen  detected,  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  Shoshonie  brave  aroused ;  a  clamor  of  angry 
voices  was  heard  in  his  lodge,  with  the  sound  of  blows,  and 
of  female  weeping  and  lamenting.  At  night,  as  the  trappw 
lay  toBBiag  on  his  pallet,  a  soft  voice  whispered  at  the  door 
of  his  lodge.  His  mistreBB  stood  trembling  before  him.  She 
was  ready  to  follow  whithersoever  he  should  lead. 

In  an  instant  he  was  up  and  out.  He  had  two  prime 
horses,  sure  and  svrift  of  foot,  tmd  of  great  wind.  With 
stealthy  quiet,  they  were  brought  up  and  saddled ;  and  in  a 
few  moments  he  and  his  prize  were  oareerii^  over  the  snow, 
with  which  the  whole  country  waa  covered.  In  the  eager- 
ness  of  escape,  they  had  made  no  provision  for  their  journey ; 
days  must  elapse  before  they  could  reach  their  haven  of 
safety,  and  mountains  and  prairies  be  traversed,  wrapped 
in  all  the  desolation  of  winter.  For  the  present,  however, 
they  thought  of  nothing  hut  flight;  urging  their  horses  fcv 
ward  over  the  dreary  wastes,  and  feincying,  in  the  howling 
<^  every  blast,  they  heard  the  yell  of  the  pursuer. 

At  early  dawn,  the  Shoehome  became  aware  of  his  loss. 
Mounting  his  swiftest  horse,  he  set  off  in  hot  pursuit.  He 
soon  found  the  trail  of  the  fugitive,  and  spurred  on  in  hopes 
of  overtaking  them.     The  winds,  however,  which  swept  the 
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ntUey,  had  drifted  the  light  enow  into  the  prints  made  by 
the  hones*  bocrfB.  In  a  little  while  he  lost  all  trace  of  them, 
and  was  oompletel;'  thrown  out  of  the  chase.  He  knew, 
Ikowever,  the  sitaation  of  tiw  camp  toward  which  the;-  were 
boond,  and  a  direct  ooune  throogh  the  mountains  by  whidi 
he  might  arriTe  there  sooner  than  the  fugitives.  Throogh 
lite  most  m^ed  d^les,  therefore,  he  nrged  his  oooise  by 
day  and  nigbt,  scarce  patising  until  he  reached  the  camp. 
Ik  was  some  time  before  the  fugitives  made  their  appearance. 
Six  days  had  they  been  traversing  the  wintry  wilds.  They 
flame,  haggard  with  hni^er  and  fatigue,  and  their  horses 
faltering  under  them.  Ilie  first  object  that  met  their  eyes 
on  entering  the  camp  was  the  Shoshonie  brave.  He  rushed, 
knife  in  hand,  to  plunge  it  in  the  heart  that  had  proved  false 
to  him.  The  trapper  threw  himself  before  the  cowering  form 
of  his  mistress,  and,  exhausted  as  be  was,  prepared  for  a 
deadly  struggle.  The  Shoshonie  paused.  His  habitual  awe 
of  the  white  man  checked  his  ann;  the  trapper's  friends 
aowded  to  the  spat,  ftnd  arrested  him.  A  parley  ensued. 
A  kind  of  crim.  con.  adjudication  took  place ;  sued)  as  f r»- 
qoestly  oocnrs  in  civilized  Ufe.  A  couple  of  h<nsee  were  de> 
olared  to  be  a  fair  c(Hnpen8ation  for  the  lose  of  a  woman  who 
had  jn^viously  lost  her  heart;  with  this,  the  Shoshonie  brave 
was  fain  to  pacify  his  petssion.  He  returned  to  Captain 
Bonneville's  camp,  somewhat  crestfallen,  it  is  true;  but  par- 
ried the  <^ciouB  condolementa  of  his  friends  by  observing 
tibat  two  good  horses  were  very  good  pay  for  one  bad  wife. 


CHAPTER    PORTY-EIQHT 

BR£AKINa  UP  OF  WINTER  QUABTBBS  —  HOTB  TO  GBEBN 
RIVER — A.  TRAPPER  AND  HIB  RIFLE— AK  ABBITAL  IN 
CAUP — A  FREE  TBAPPER  AKD  HIS  SQUAW  IN  DIBTBEaS 
— BTORT  or  A  BI.A0K7OOT  BELLE 

The  winter  was  now  breaking  np,  the  snows  were  mdted 
from  the  faiUs,  and  from  Oie  lower  parts  <tf  the  mountains. 
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and  the  tinie  for  decamping  had  arrived.  Captain  Bonne* 
villa  dispatched  a  party  to  the  caches,  who  hrought  away  all 
the  eSectB  concealed  there,  and  on  the  lat  of  April  (183fi)  the 
oamp  was  hroken  up,  and  every  one  cm  the  move.  The  white 
men  and  their  allies,  the  Eutaws  and  Shoehonies,  parted  with 
many  r^p^ta  and  sincere  exprmsions  of  good-will;  for  their 
interconrse  throughont  the  winter  had  been  of  the  most 
friendly  kind. 

Captain  Bonneville  and  his  par^  passed  by  Ham's  Fork, 
and  reached  the  Colorado,  or  Oreen  River,  without  accident, 
on  the  banks  of  which  they  remained  during  the  residue  (tf 
the  apring.  During  this  time,  they  were  conBdoos  that  a 
band  of  hostile  Indians  were  hovering  about  their  viciniiy, 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  slay  or  steal ;  but  the  vigilant 
precautions  of  Captain  Bonneville  baffled  all  their  maneuvers. 
In  such  dangerous  times,  the  experienced  mountaineer  is 
never  without  his  rifle  even  in  camp.  On  going  from  lodge 
to  loi^  to  vidt  hia  comrades,  he  takes  it  with  him.  On 
seating  himself  in  a  lodge,  he  lays  it  beside  him,  ready  to  be 
snatched  up;  when  he  goes  out,  he  takes  it  up  as  r^^ularly 
as  a  citizen  would  hia  waUdng-staff .  His  rifle  is  his  constant 
friend  and  protector. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  the  party  were  a  little  to  the  east  of 
the  Wind  Biver  Mountains,  where  they  halted  for  a  time  in 
exo^ent  pasturage,  to  give  their  horses  a  chance  to  recruit 
their  strength  for  a  long  journey,  for  it  was  Captain  Bonne- 
ville's intention  to  shape  his  course  to  the  settlements;  hav- 
ing already  been  detained  by  the  compUcation  of  hia  duties, 
and  by  various  losses  and  impediments,  far  beyond  &e  time 
specified  in  his  leave  of  absence. 

While  the  party  was  thus  reposing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  a  solitary  free  trapper  rode 
one  day  into  the  camp,  and  accosted  Captain  Bonneville. 
He  belonged,  he  said,  to  a  party  of  thirty  hunters,  who  had 
just  passed  through  the  neighborhood,  but  whom  he  had 
abandtmed  in  conaeqaenoe  of  thdr  ill  treatment  of  a  brother 
tmpper;  whom  they  had  cast  off  from  their  par^,  and  1^ 
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with  his  bag  and  baggtige,  and  an  Indian  wife  into  the  bar- 
gain, in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  prairie.  The  horseman  gare 
a  piteons  account  of  the  Edtoation  of  this  helpless  pair,  and 
solicited  the  loan  of  horses  to  bring  them  and  their  effects  to 
the  camp. 

The  captain  was  not  a  man  to  refuse  asastanoe  to  any 
cue  in  distreas,  especially  when  &ere  was  a  woman  in  the 
case;  horses  were  immediately  dispatched,  with  an  escort,  to 
aid  the  unfortunate  couple.  The  next  day  they  made  their 
appearance  with  all  their  effects ;  the  man,  a  stalwart  nraun- 
taineer,  with  a  peculiarly  game  look;  the  wcanan,  a  young 
Blackfoot  beauty,  arrayed  in  the  trappings  and  trinketry 
of  a  free  trapper's  bride. 

Finding  the  woman  to  be  quick-witted  and  communiof^ 
tire,  Captain  Bonneville  entered  into  conversation  with  her» 
and  obtained  from  her  many  particulars  concerning  the  hab- 
its and  castoms  of  her  tribe;  especially  their  wars  and  hunt* 
ings.  They  pride  themselTee  upon  being  the  "best  legs  of 
the  mountains,"  and  hunt  the  buffalo  on  foot.  This  is  done 
in  spring  time,  when  the  frosts  have  thawed  and  the  ground 
is  soft.  The  heavy  buffalo  then  ank  over  their  hoofs  at 
every  step,  and  are  easily  overtaken  by  the  Blackfeet,  whose 
fleet  steps  press  lightly  on  the  surface.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  the  buffalo  on  the  Pacific  dde  of  the  Booky  Mountains 
are  fleeter  and  more  active  than  on  the  Atlantic  side;  those 
upon  the  plains  of  the  Columbia  can  scarcely  be  overtaken 
by  a  horse  that  would  outstrip  tiie  same  animal  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Platte,  the  usual  hunting  ground  of  the  Blac^ 
feet.  In  the  course  of  further  conversation.  Captain  Bonne- 
ville drew  from  the  Indian  woman  her  whole  story;  which 
gave  a  picture  of  savage  life,  and  of  the  dmdgery  and  hard- 
ships to  which  an  Indian  wife  is  subject. 

"I  was  the  wife,"  said  she,  "of  a  Blackfoot  warrior,  and 
I  served  him  faithfully.  Who  was  so  well  served  as  he? 
Whose  lodge  was  so  well  provided,  or  kept  so  cleanP  I 
brought  wood  in  the  morning,  and  placed  water  always  at 
hand.     I  watched  for  his  ooming;  and  he  found  his  meat 
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cooked  and  ready.  If  he  rose  to  go  f  ortii,  there  was  noHiliig 
to  delay  bim.  I  searched  the  thoaght  that  was  in  his  heart, 
to  SBTe  bim  the  trouble  of  speaking.  When  I  went  abroad 
on  errands  for  him,  the  chiefs  and  warriors  smiled  upon  me, 
and  the  young  brares  spoke  soft  things  in  secret;  but  my 
feet  were  in  the  stra^bt  path,  and  my  ^yee  oould  see  notb* 
ins  but  him. 

"When  he  went  out  to  hunt,  or  to  war,  who  aided  toeqirip 
him  but  I?  When  he  returned,  I  met  bim  at  the  door;  I 
took  his  gun;  and  he  entered  without  farther  thought. 
While  he  sat  and  smoked,  I  anioeded  his  horses;  tied  them 
to  the  stakes,  brought  in  their  loads,  and  was  quickly  at  Us 
feet.  If  Iiis  moccasins  were  wet  I  took  them  off  and  pot  on 
others  wbidi  were  dry  and  warm.  I  dressed  all  the  skins 
he  had  taken  in  the  chase.  He  conld  noTer  say  to  me,  why 
is  it  not  dcme?  He  hunted  the  deer,  the  antelope,  and  ttw 
buffalo,  and  he  watched  for  the  enemy.  Everything  dee 
was  done  by  me.  When  oor  people  moved  their  camp,  he 
moimted  his  horse  and  rode  away;  free  as  though  he  had 
fallen  from  the  skiee.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  labcv 
of  the  camp;  it  was  I  that  packed  the  hoTsea  and  led  titen 
on  the  journey.  When  we  halted  in  the  evening,  and  he  sat 
with  the  other  braves  and  smoked,  it  was  I  that  pitched  his 
lodge;  and  when  he  came  to  eat  and  sleep,  bis  BUj^r  and 
tiia  bed  were  ready. 

"I  served  him  faithfully;  and  what  was  my  reward?  A 
cload  was  always  on  his  brow,  and  sharp  lighbting  on  his 
toDgoe.     I  was  his  dog;  and  not  his  wife. 

"Who  was  it  that  scarred  and  bruised  mef  It  was  he. 
Hy  brother  saw  how  I  was  treated.  His  heart  was  big  for 
me.  He  begged  me  to  leave  my  tyrant  and  fly.  Where 
could  I  go?  If  retaken,  who  would  proteot  me?  If  y  brother 
was  not  a  chief ;  he  could  not  save  me  from  blows  and  wounds, 
perhaps  death.  At  length  I  was  persoaded.  I  followed  my 
brother  from  the  village.  He  pointed  the  way  to  the  Kea 
Peroea,  and  bade  me  go  and  live  in  peaoe  among  them.  W« 
ported.     OntiietfurddaylflawtbelodgesirftiieKeEFiBreeB 
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before  me.  I  paused  for  a  moment,  and  bed  no  heart  to  go 
on ;  but  mj  horee  neighed,  and  I  took  it  as  a  good  sign,  and 
RofFered  him  io  gallop  forward.  In  a  little  while  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  lodges.  As  I  sat  silent  on  my  horse,  the 
people  gathered  round  me  and  inquired  whence  I  oame.  I 
told  my  story.  A  chief  now  wrapped  his  blanket  dose  aromid 
him,  and  bade  me  dismount.  I  obeyed.  He  took  my  ixont 
to  lead  him  away.  Hy  heart  grew  small  within  me.  I  felt, 
on  parting  with  my  horse,  as  if  my  last  friend  was  gone.  I 
had  no  words,  and  my  eyes  were  dry.  As  he  led  off  my 
horse  a  young  brave  stepped  forward.  'Are  you  a  chief  of 
the  people?'  cried  he.  'Do  we  listen  to  you  in  council,  and 
follow  you  in  battle?  Beholdl  a  stranger  flies  to  our  camp 
from  the  dogs  of  Blackfeet,  and  asks  protection.  Let  shame 
oorer  your  f aoe  I  The  stranger  is  a  woman,  and  alone.  If 
she  were  a  warrior,  or  had  a  warrior  by  her  side,  your  heart 
wonld  not  be  big  enough  to  take  her  horae.  But  he  is  yours. 
By  the  right  of  war  you  may  claim  him;  but  look  I* — ^his  bow 
was  drawn,  and  the  arrow  ready— 'you  never  shall  oroes  his 
backl'  The  arrow  pierced  the  heart  of  the  horse,  and  he  fdl 
dead. 

"An  old  woman  stud  she  would  be  my  mother.  She  led 
me  to  her  lodge ;  my  heart  was  thawed  by  her  kindness,  and 
my  eyes  burst  forth  with  tears;  like  the  frozen  fountains  in 
springtime.  She  never  changed;  but  as  the  days  passed 
away  was  still  a  mother  to  me.  The  people  were  loud  in 
praise  of  the  young  brave,  and  the  chief  was  ashamed.  I 
lived  in  peace. 

"A  party  of  trappers  oame  to  the  vill^e,  and  one  of  them 
took  me  for  his  wife.  This  is  he.  I  am  very  happy;  he 
treats  me  with  kindness,  and  I  have  tat^ht  him  the  language 
(^  my  people.  As  we  were  traveling  this  way,  some  of  the 
Blackfeet  warriors  beset  ns  and  carried  off  the  horses  of  the 
party.  We  followed,  and  my  husband  held  a  parley  with 
them.  The  guns  were  laid  down,  and  the  pipe  was  lighted; 
but  some  of  the  white  men  attempted  to  seize  the  hoxsee  by 
force,  and  then  a  battle  b^;an.    The  snow  was  deep;  the 
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white  mm  Bant  into  it  at  every  Btep;  bat  tlie  red  umo,  ■wHb 
tiiear  enowshoes,  passed  over  the  Burfaoe  like  InrdB,  and  drore 
off  many  of  the  horsee  in  fdgfat  of  their  ownerR.  With  titcsa 
that  remained  we  reeamed  our  jonm^.  At  length  wotia 
took  place  between  the  leader  t4  Hub  party  and  my  huabaad. 
He  tocJE  away  onr  horses,  whit^  bad  escaped  in  the  batfle^ 
and  turned  ns  from  bis  camp.  My  bnsbaad  bad  one  good 
Iriend  among  the  trappers.  That  is  he  (pointh^  to  the  man 
who  had  asked  aeaiatanoe  for  them).  He  is  a  good  maa. 
His  heart  is  big.  When  be  oame  in  from  himting,  and  foond 
tiiat  we  bad  been  driven  way,  he  gave  np  all  his  wages, 
and  followed  ns,  that  he  might  speak  good  words  for  na  to 
tiie  white  captain." 


CHAPTER    FOETT-NINE 

A  BENSEZroiTS  AT  WIND  RIVXB — CAMPAIGN  OP  MOITTEKO 
AND  HtS  BEIGADB  IM  THE  CHOW  COUHTBT— WARS  BE- 
TWEEN THE  CROWS  AND  BLACKPEET — DEATH  OP  ARA- 
POOtSH — ^BLACKPEET  LUREBRS — SAGACITY  OP  THE  HORSE 
—DEPENDENCE  OP  THE  HUNTER  ON  HIS  HOBSB— RETUBN 
TO  THE  SETTLBinrNTB 

On  the  33d  of  June  Captain  Bomteville  raised  his  canqs 
and  moved  to  the  forks  of  Wind  Biver;  the  appointed  fdiaoe 
of  rendMrrona.  In  a  few  days  he  was  jtoned  there  by  tbs 
brigade  of  Montero,  which  had  been  sent,  in  the  preceding 
year,  to  beat  op  the  Crow  ooontry,  and  afterward  proceed  to 
the  ArVftTWAff.  Montero  had  followed  the  early  part  of  his 
instraotions;  after  trapping  upon  scnoe  of  the  nj^ier  streams 
he  [ffooeeded  to  Powder  River.  Here  he  fell  in  with  the 
Crow  villages  or  bends,  who  treated  him  with  unusual  kindr 
nees,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  take  up  his  wint^  qnarteni 
anKsigthem. 

The  Crows  at  that  time  were  Htm^ling  almost  for  ezlsfc- 
cnoe  with  their  old  enonies,  the  Blaokfeet;  who,  in  the  p«it 
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year,  had  picked  off  the  flower  of  their  warriors  in  rarious 
engfLgements,  aod  among  the  rest,  Arapooish,  the  friend  of 
the  white  men.  That  sogaoioufi  and  magnanimouB  chief  bad 
beheld,  with  grief,  the  ravages  which  war  was  making  in  his 
tribe,  and  that  it  was  deoUning  in  force,  and  must  eventually 
be  destroyed  unless  some  signal  blow  could  be  struck  to  re- 
trieve its  fortunes.  In  a  pitched  battle  of  the  two  tribes,  he 
made  a  speech  to  his  warriors,  urging  them  to  set  everything 
at  hazard  in  one  furious  ohiu^;  which  done,  he  led  the  way 
into  the  tiiickeet  of  the  foe.  He  was  soon  separated  from  his 
men,  and  fell  covwed  with  wounds,  but  his  self-devotion  was 
not  in  vain.  The  Blackf eet  were  defeated ;  and  from  that 
time  the  Crows  plucked  up  fresh  heart,  and  were  frequently 
successful. 

Montero  had  not  been  long  encamped  amtmg  them  when 
he  discovered  that  the  Blackfeet  were  hovering  about  the 
neighborhood.  One  day  the  hunters  came  galloping  into 
the  camp,  and  proclaimed  that  a  band  of  the  enemy  was  at 
hand.  The  Crows  flew  to  arms,  leaped  on  their  horses,  and 
dashed  out  in  squadrons  in  pursuit.  They  overtook  the  re- 
treatLQg  enemy  in  the  midst  of  a  plain.  A  desperate  fight 
ensued.  The  Crows  had  the  advantage  of  numbers,  and  of 
fighting  on  horeeback.  The  greater  part  of  the  Blackfeet 
were  slain ;  the  remnant  took  shelter  in  a  close  thicket  of  wil- 
lows, where  the  horse  could  not  enter ;  whence  they  pUed 
their  bows  vigorously. 

The  Crows  drew  off  out  of  bowshot,  and  endeavored,  by 
taunts  and  bravadoes,  to  draw  the  warriors  out  of  their  re- 
treat. A  few  of  the  beet  mounted  among  them  rode  apart 
from  the  rest.  One  of  their  number  then  advanced  alone, 
with  that  martial  air  and  equestrian  grace  for  which  the 
tribe  is  noted.  When  within  an  arrow's  flight  of  the  thicket, 
he  loosened  his  rein,  ui^ed  his  horBo  to  full  speed,  threw  his 
body  on  the  oppodte  side,  so  as  to  hang  by  but  one  leg,  and 
present  no  mark  to  the  foe;  in  this  way  he  swept  alco^  in 
front  c^  the  thicket,  lanching  his  arrows  from  under  the 
neck  of  his  steed.     Then,  r^aining  his  seat  in  the  saddle,  he 
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irbeelAd  round  and  retnrned  yrhooj^ttg  and  scoffing*  to  U» 
oompanions,  who  received  faim  Trith  yells  of  applanse. 

Another  and  another  horseman  repeated  this  exploit;  bnfr 
&e  Blackfeet  were  not  to  be  t&unted  out  <^  their  safe  shelter. 
The  rictors  feared  to  driTe  desperate  men  to  extremitieB,  so 
they  forbore  to  attempt  the  thicket.  Toward  night  the^' 
gave  over  the  attack,  and  returned  all-glorious  with  the 
sealps  of  the  slain.  Then  <»me  on  the  nsual  feasts  sod  tri- 
umphs; the  scalp-dance  of  warriors  round  the  ghastly  tro- 
phies, and  all  the  other  fierce  revelry  of  barbarous  warfare. 
When  the  braves  had  finished  with  the  scalps,  they  were,  as 
nsual,  given  up  to  the  women  and  children,  eind  made  Mi» 
objects  of  new  parades  and  dances.  They  were  then  treas- 
ured up  as  invaluable  trophies  and  decorations  by  the  bravee 
who  had  won  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  scalp  of  a  white  man,  either 
through  pohcy  or  fear,  is  treated  with  more  charity  than  that 
of  an  Indian.  The  warrior  who  won  it  is  entitled  to  his  trr- 
nmph  if  he  demands  it.  In  such  case,  the  war  party  alone 
dance  round  the  scalp.  It  is  then  taken  down,  and  the 
shagged  frontlet  of  a  buffalo  substituted  in  its  place,  aixS 
abandoned  to  the  triumphs  and  insults  of  the  million. 

To  avoid  being  involved  in  these  gaerrillaB,  as  w^  as  to 
escape  from  the  extremely  social  intercourse  of  the  Orowa. 
which  began  to  be  oppressive,  Montero  moved  to  the  distimce 
(^  several  miles  from  their  camps,  and  there  formed  a  winter 
cantonment  of  huts.  He  now  maintained  a  vi^lant  watch 
at  night.  Their  horses,  which  were  turned  loose  to  graze 
during  the  day,  under  heedful  eyes,  were  broi^;ht  in  at  night, 
and  shot  up  in  strong  pens,  built  of  large  logs  of  cottonwood. 
The  snows,  dnring  a  portion  of  the  winter,  were  so  deep  that 
the  poor  animals  could  find  but  little  sustenance.  Here  and 
there  a  tuft  of  grass  would  peer  above  the  snow ;  hot  they 
were  in  general  driven  to  browse  the  tw^  and  tradw 
branches  erf  the  trees.  "When  they  were  turned  ont  in  the 
morning,  tiie  first  moments  of  freedom  from  the  eonfinemen* 
of  the  pen  were  iqmnt  in  friskii^r  and  gamboling.     Tlnsdon^ 
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Uiey  went  soberly  and  sadly  to  wcs-k,  to  g^leui  tiieir  scttoty 
BobsiBtence  for  the  Aay.  In  the  meantinie  the  men  stripped 
the  hark  of  the  Cottonwood  tree  for  the  evenii^  fodder.  As 
Aa  poor  hoTMB  would  return  toward  night,  with  alngpsh  and 
di8[arited  air,  the  moment  theT"  saw  their  owners  approach* 
ing  tiieiD  with  blankets  filled  with  cottonwood  hark,  their 
whfde  demeanor  underwent  a  change.  A  imiTersal  neigh- 
ing and  capping  took  place;  they  wonld  rush  forward,  smell 
to  the  Uanbrts,  paw  the  earth,  snort,  whinny  and  prance 
mmd  with  bead  and  tail  erect,  nntil  the  blankets  were 
opened,  and  the  welcome  provender  spread  before  them. 
These  evidences  of  intelligence  and  gladness  were  fre^estly 
leeotmted  by  the  trappers  as  proving  the  sagacity  of  the 


These  veteran  rovers  <^  the  motmtains  look  upon  their 
horses  as  in  some  respects  gifted  with  almost  human  intel- 
lect. An  old  and  experienced  trapper,  when  mounting  guard 
about  the  camp  in  dark  nights  and  times  of  peril,  gives  heed- 
(b1  attention  to  all  the  sounds  and  signs  of  the  horses.  No 
•nony  enters  nor  epproaohee  the  camp  without  atttactingf 
tiieir  notice,  and  their  movements  not  only  give  a  vagoe 
alarm,  bat  it  is  said  wiU  evm  indicate  to  the  knowing  trap- 
for  the  very  quarter  whence  tiie  danger  threatens. 

In  the  daytime,  too,  while  a  hunter  is  engaged  on  the 
prairie,  catting  np  the  deer  or  buffalo  he  has  slain,  be  de- 
pends upon  his  faiUiful  horse  as  a  sentinel.  The  sagacious 
animal  sees  and  smells  all  round  him,  and  by  his  starting 
and  whimiying,  gives  notice  of  the  approach  of  strangers. 
There  seems  to  be  a  dumb  ccamnunion  and  fellowship,  a  sort 
«f  fraternal  sympathy,  between  the  hnnter  and  his  horse. 
Thcfy  mutually  rely  upon  each  other  for  company  and  i»oteo> 
tion ;  and  nothing  is  more  difficult,  it  is  said,  than  to  surprise 
an  experienced  hnnter  on  the  prairie,  while  his  tM  and 
fitvorite  steed  is  at  his  eade. 

Montero  had  not  long  removed  his  camp  from  the  vjolni^ 
ef  Hie  Crows,  and  fixed  himself  in  his  new  quarters,  when 
tta  Blaekfeet  narandars  discovered  his  canttamient,  and 
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began  to  Haunt  the  vicmity.  He  kept  ap  a  T^plant  watdi, 
however,  and  foiled  every  attempt  of  th^  enemy,  who,  at 
Iraigth,  seemed  to  have  given  up  in  despair  and  abandoned 
the  neighborhood.  The  trappers  relaxed  flieir  vigilanoe, 
therefore,  and  one  night,  after  a  day  <^  severe  labor,  no 
guards  were  posted,  and  the  whole  camp  was  soon  asleep. 
Toward  midnight,  however,  the  l^htest  sleepers  were  roused 
by  the  trampling  of  hoofs;  and,  giving  the  alarm,  the  whole 
party  were  immediately  on  their  l^s  and  hastened  to  the 
pens.  The  bars  were  down ;  but  no  enemy  was  to  be  seen 
or  heard,  and  the  horses  being  all  found  bard  by,  it  was  sup- 
posed the  bars  had  been  left  down  through  negligence.  All 
were  once  more  asleep,  when,  in  about  an  hour,  there  was  a 
second  alarm,  and  it  was  discovered  that  several  horses  were 
Tnianing.  The  rest  were  mounted,  and  so  ^irited  a  pursuit 
took  place,  that  eighteen  of  the  number  carried  off  were 
regained,  and  but  three  remained  in  pcfflsession  of  the  enemy. 
Traps  for  wolves  had  been  set  about  the  camp  the  preceding- 
day.  In  the  morning  it  was  diHCovered  that  a  Blackfoot  was 
entrapped  by  one  of  them,  bat  had  succeeded  in  dragging  it 
off.  His  trail  was  followed  for  a  long  distance,  which  he 
must  have  limped  alone.  At  length  he  appeared  to  have 
fallen  in  with  some  of  bis  comrades,  who  had  relieved  him 
from  his  painful  encumbrance. 

These  were  the  leading  incidents  of  Montero's  campaign 
in  the  Crow  country.  The  united  parties  now  celebrated  the 
Fourth  of  July,  in  rough  hunters'  style,  witii  hearty  con- 
viviality; after  which  Captain  Bonneville  made  his  final 
arrangemente.  Leaving  Montero  with  a  brigade  of  trappers 
to  open  another  oEunpaign,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
rendue  of  his  men,  and  set  off  on  his  return  to  civilized  life. 
We  shall  not  detail  his  journey  along  the  course  of  the  Ne- 
braska, and  BO,  from  point  to  point  of  the  wilderness,  until 
he  and  his  band  reached  the  frontier  settlements  on  the  S2d 
of  August. 

Here,  according  to  his  own  account,  his  cavalcade  might 
have  heea  taken  for  a  procession  of  tatterdemalion  savages; 
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iar  the  men  wsre  ragged  almost  to  nakednem,  aod  had  con* 
tracted  a  'wildnees  of  aqwot  duting  three  years  of  weutderiag 
in  the  wilderness.  A  few  hours  in  a  popalous  town,  ho«r* 
evBT,  produced  a  magical  metamorphosiB.  Hats  of  the  mart 
ample  brim  and  l(»igest  nap;  coats  with  battoos  that  shoD» 
like  mirrors,  and  pantaloons  of  the  most  ample  plenitude, 
to(4t  place  of  the  well-worn  trapper's  equipments ;  and  die 
happy  wearers  might  be  seen  strolling  about  in  all  directions, 
scattering  their  silrer  like  sailors  just  from  a  cruise. 

The  worthy  captain,  howeTer,  seems  by  no  means  to  haTv 
dutfed  the  excitement  of  his  men,  on  finding  himself  once 
more  in  the  thronged  resorts  of  civilized  life;  but,  on  the 
ecHitrary,  to  have  looked  back  to  the  wilderness  with  regret. 
**Tbongh  the  prospect,**  says  he,  "of  once  tofom  tasting  the 
bleeangs  of  peaceful  society,  and  passing  days  and  nights 
vnder  the  cahn  guardianship  of  the  laws,  was  not  without 
its  attractions;  yet  to  thoee  of  us  whose  whole  Irree  had  beeB 
epeai  in  the  stirring  excitement  and  perpetual  watchfolneaa 
of  adventures  in  the  wilderness,  the  change  was  far  from 
promising  an  increase  of  that  contentment  and  inward  satis- 
faction most  conducive  to  happiness.  He  who,  like  myself, 
has  roved  almost  from  boyhood  among  the  children  of  the 
forest,  and  over  the  unfurrowed  plains  and  rugged  heights 
vt  the  western  wastes,  will  not  be  startled  to  leam  that,  not* 
withstanding  all  the  fascinations  of  the  world  on  this  civilized 
nde  of  the  mountains,  I  would  fain  make  my  bow  to  the 
splendors  and  gayeties  of  the  metropolis,  and  plunge  again 
anaid  the  hardships  and  perils  of  the  wilderness. " 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  affairs  of  the  captain  have 
been  satisfactorily  arranged  with  the  War  Department,  and 
that  he  is  actually  in  aerriee  at  Fort  Gibson,  on  our  western 
frontier,  wiiere  we  hope  he  may  meet  with  further  oppor- 
tonitieB  of  indulging  hu  peculiar  tastes,  and  of  collecting 
graphio  and  characteristic  detaila  of  the  great  western  wilds 
■■d  theix  motley  inhaUtaDte. 
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"We  here  dose  our  picturings  of  the  Rocky  Monnt&iiis  and 
their  wild  inhabitants,  and  of  the  wild  life  that  prevails  there; 
which  we  have  been  anxiouB  to  fix  on  record,  because  we  are 
aware  that  this  singular  state  of  things  is  full  of  mutation, 
and  must  bood  undei^o  great  chai^^,  if  not  entirely  pass 
away.  The  fur  trade  itaelf,  which  has  given  life  to  all  this 
portraiture,  is  essentially  evanescent.  Bival  parties  of  trap- 
pers soon  exhaust  the  streams,  especially  when  competition 
renders  them  heedless  and  wasteful  of  the  beaver.  The  fur- 
bearing  animals  extinct,  a  complete  change  will  come  over 
the  scene;  the  gay  free  trapper  and  his  steed,  decked  out  in 
wild  array  and  tinkling  with  bells  and  trinketry;  the  savage 
war  chief,  plumed  and  painted  emd  ever  on  the  prowl;  the 
traders'  cavalcade,  winding  through  defiles  or  over  naked 
plains,  with  the  stealthy  war  party  lurkii^  on  its  trail;  the 
buffalo  chase,  the  hunting  camp,  the  mad  carouse  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  the  night  attack,  the  stampado,  the  scamper, 
the  fierce  skirmish  funong  rocks  and  cliffs — all  this  romance 
of  savage  life,  which  yet  exists  among  the  mountains,  will 
then  exist  but  in  frontier  story,  and  seem  like  the  fictions  of 
chivalry  or  fairy  tale. 

Some  new  system  of  things,  or  rather  some  new  modifi- 
cation, will  succeed  among  the  roving  people  of  this  vast  wil- 
derness; but  just  as  opposite,  perhaps,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
civilization.  The  great  Chippewyan  chain  of  mountains, 
and  the  sandy  and  volcanic  plains  which  extend  on  either 
side,  are  represented  as  incapable  of  cultivation.  The  pastur- 
age which  prevails  there  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  year, 
soon  withers  onder  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  leaves 
nothing  but  dreary  wastes.  An  inunense  belt  of  rocky 
mountains  and  volcanic  plains,  severed  hundred  miles  in 
width,  must  ever  remain  an  irreclaimable  wilderness,  inter- 
vening between  the  abodes  of  civilization,  and  affording  a 
last  refuge  to  the  Indian.  Here  roving  tribes  of  hunters, 
living  in  tents  or  lodges,  and  following  the  migrations  of  the 
game,  may  lead  a  life  of  savage  independence,  where  there 
Is  nothing  to  tempt  the  oupidi^  of  the  white  man.    The 
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RmalgamatioD  ol  Tarions  tribes,  and  of  white  men  of  ereiy 
natioii,  will  in  time  produce  hybrid  races  hke  the  moantain 
Tari^rs  (^  the  Caaoasua.  Poeaeaaed  aa  they  are  of  iTnmenfle 
droves  oi  horaea,  ahould  they  continue  their  preeeat  predattwy 
•nd  warlike  habits,  they  may  in  time  beoome  a  acourge  to 
the  civilized  frontiers  on  either  side  of  the  monntaina,  as  they 
are  at  present  a  terror  to  the  traveler  and  trader. 

The  facts  discloaed  in  the  present  work  clearly  manifeat 
the  policy  <^  estabLtahing  military  posta  and  a  mounted  force 
to  protect  our  tradera  in  their  journeys  acroes  the  great  west- 
em  wilds,  and  of  pushing  the  outposts  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  singular  wildemeea  we  hare  laid  agea,  so  as  to  maintain 
some  d^ree  of  sway  over  the  country,  and  to  put  an  end 
to  the  kind  of  "blackmail"  levied  on  all  oooaaifais  by  the 
savage  "chivalry  of  the  momitains." 


APPENDIX 

NATHANIEL  J.  WTETH  AND  THE  TRADE  OF  THE  FAB  WEST 

Wb  have  brought  Captain  Bonnevillo  to  the  end  of  his 
western  campaigning;  yet  we  cannot  close  this  work  witiiout 
subjoining  Bome  particulars  concerning  the  fortunes  of  his 
contemporary,  Mr.  Wyeth;  anecdotes  of  whose  enterprise 
have,  occasionally,  been  interwoven  in  the  party-colored  web 
of  our  narrative.  Wyeth  effected  his  intention  of  establish- 
ing a  trading  post  on  the  Fortnenf ,  which  he  named  Fort 
Hall.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  American  Hag  was  un- 
furled to  the  breeze  that  sweeps  the  great  naked  wastes 
of  the  central  wilderness.  Leaving  twelve  men  here,  with 
a  stock  of  goods,  to  trade  with  the  neighboring  tribes,  he 
prosecuted  his  journey  to  the  Columbia;  where  he  eatabliahed 
another  post,  called  Fort  WilliamB,  on  Wappatoo  Island,  at 
the  montn  of  the  Wallamut.  This  was  to  be  the  head  factory 
of  his  company;  whence  they  were  to  carry  on  their  fishing 
and  trapping  operations,  and  their  trade  with  the  interior: 
and  where  they  were  to  receive  and  diapatch  thedr  annual 
th^ 
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The  plao  of  Mr.  Wyeth  appeaiB  to  have  been  well  con- 
certed. He  had  observed  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  Far 
Company,  the  baiidB  of  free  trappers,  as  well  as  the  Indians 
west  of  the  moontains,  depended  for  their  sapplies  upon 
goods  brought  from  St.  Louis;  which,  in  coDSequenoe  of  the 
ezpenees  and  risks  of  a  long  land  carriage,  were  furnished 
them  at  an  Immense  advance  on  first  cost.  He  had  an  idea 
that  they  might  be  much  more  cheaply  supplied  from  the 
Pacific  side.  Horses  would  cost  much  less  on  the  borders  of 
the  Columbia  than  at  St.  Louis;  the  transportation  by  land 
was  much  shorter,  and  through  a  country  much  more  safe 
from  the  hostility  of  savage  tribes;  which,  on  the  route  from 
and  to  St.  Louis,  annually  cost  the  lives  of  many  men.  On 
this  idea  he  grounded  his  plan.  He  combined  the  salmon 
fishery  with  the  fur  trade.  A  fortified  tradii^  post  was  to 
be  established  on  the  Columbia,  to  carry  on  a  £ade  with  the 
.  natives  for  salmon  and  peltries,  and  to  fish  fmd  trap  on  their 
own  account.  Once  a  year,  a  ship  was  to  come  from  the 
United  States  to  bring  out  Koods  for  the  interior  trade,  and 
to  take  home  the  salmon  and  furs  which  had  been  collected. 
Part  of  the  goods,  thus  brought  out,  were  to  be  dispatched 
to  the  mountains,  to  supply  the  trapping  companies  and  the 
Indian  tribes,  in  exchange  for  their  furs;  winch  were  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  Columbia,  to  be  sent  home  in  the  next 
annual  ship :  and  thus  an  annual  round  was  to  be  kept  up. 
The  profits  on  the  salmon,  it  was  expected,  would  cover  all 
the  expenses  of  the  ship;  so  that  the  goods  brought  out,  and 
the  furs  carried  home,  would  cost  nothing  as  to  freight. 

His  enterprise  was  prosecuted  with  a  spirit,  inteUigence, 
and  perseverance  that  merited  success.  All  the  details  that 
we  have  met  with,  prove  him  to  be  no  ordinary  man.  He 
appears  to  have  the  mind  to  conceive,  and  the  enei^y  to 
execute,  extensive  and  striking  plans.  He  had  once  more 
reared  the  American  fiag  in  the  lost  domains  of  Astoria;  and 
bad  he  been  enabled  to  maintian  the  footing  he  had  so  gal- 
lantly effected,  he  might  have  regained  for  nis  country  the 
opulent  trade  of  the  &)lumbia,  of  which  our  statesmen  have 
negl^ently  suffered  us  to  be  dispossessed. 

It  is  needless  to  go  into  a  detail  of  the  variety  of  accidents 
and  cross  purposes  which  caused  the  failure  of  his  scheme. 
They  were  such  as  eill  undertakings  of  the  kind,  involving 
combined  operations  by  sea  and  land,  are  liable  to.  What 
he  most  wanted  was  sufficient  capital  to  enable  him  to  endure 
incipient  obstacles  and  losses;  anA  to  hold  on  until  snooesB 
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had  time  io  epring  up  from  the  midst  of  disastroua  ezperi- 
ments. 

It  is  with  extreme  r^ret  we  learn  that  he  has  recently 
been  compelled  to  dispose  of  his  eetahlishment  at  Wappatoo 
Island  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  who,  it  is  but  justioe 
to  say,  have,  according  to  hia  own  ficcount,  treated  him 
throughout  the  whole  ca  his  enterprise  with  great  fairness, 
friendship,  and  liberality.  That  company,  therefore,  still 
maintains  an  unriyaled  sway  over  tha  whole  country  washed 
by  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries.  It  has,  in  fact,  as  far 
as  its  chartered  powers  permit,  followed  out  the  splendid 
scheme  contemplated  by  Ur.  Aster,  when  he  founded  his 
establishment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  From  their 
emporium  of  Vancouver,  companies  are  sent  forth  in  every 
direction,  to  supply  the  interior  poets,  to  trade  with  the  na- 
tives, emd  to  trap  upon  the  various  streams.  These  thread 
the  rivers,  traverse  the  plains,  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  extend  their  enterprises  northward  to  the  Russian 
possessions,  and  southward  to  the  confines  of  California. 
Their  yearly  supplies  are  received  by  sea,  at  Vancouver; 
and  thence  their  furs  and  peltries  are  shipped  to  London. 
They  hkewise  maintain  a  considerable  commerce,  in  wheat 
and  lumber,  with  the  Pacific  islands,  and  to  the  north,  with 
the  Russian  settlements. 

Though  the  company,  by  treaty,  have  a  right  to  partici' 
paticm  omy  in  the  trade  ol  uieee  r^ons,  and  are  in  fact  but 
tenants  on  sufferance,  yet  have  they  quietly  availed  them- 
selves of  the  ordinal  oversight  and  subsequent  supineness 
of  the  American  government,  to  establish  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  the  river  and  its  dependencies;  and  are  adroitly  pro- 
ceedii^  to  fortify  themselves  in  their  usurpation,  by  securing 
all  the  strong  points  of  the  country. 

Fort  G^rge,  originally  Astoria,  which  was  abandoned 
on  the  removal  of  the  main  factory  to  Vancouver,  was  re- 
newed in  1830;  and  is  now  kept  up  as  a  fortified  poet  and 
trading  house.  All  the  places  accessible  to  sbiwrng  have 
been  token  poeseesion  of,  and  poets  recently  estoolidied  at 
them  by  the  oompany. 

The  great  capital  of  this  association;  their  long  estab- 
lished system;  their  hereditary  influence  over  the  Tnflian 
tribes;  their  internal  organization,  which  makes  everything 
go  on  with  the  r^^ilarity  of  a  machine;  and  the  low  wages 
of  their  people,  who  are  mostly  Cana^ans,  give  them  great 
advantages  over  the  American  traders:  nor  is  it  li^ly  the 
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latter  will  ever  be  able  to  majntadn  any  footing  in  the  land, 
nutil  the  question  of  territorial  right  ia  adjusted  between  tiie 
two  countries.  The  sooner  that  ttdces  place,  the  better.  It 
is  a  question  too  serious  to  national  pride,  if  not  to  natiomd 
interest,  to  be  slurred  over;  and  every  year  is  adding  to  the 
difficulties  which  environ  it. 

The  fur  trade,  which  is  now  the  main  object  of  enterprise 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  forms  bat  a  part  of  the  real 
resources  of  the  country.  Besides  the  salmon  fishery  of  the 
Columbia,  which  is  capable  of  being  rendered  a  considerable 
source  of  profit,  the  great  valleys  of  the  lower  oountiy, 
below  the  elevated  volcanic  plateau,  are  calculated  to  give 
sustenajQce  to  countless  flocks  and  herds,  and  to  sostam  s 
great  population  of  graziers  and  agriculturists. 

Such,  for  instance,  is  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Wal- 
lamot;  trom  which  the  establiebment  at  Vancouver  draws 
most  of  its  supplies.  Here,  the  company  holds  mills  aiul 
feums,  and  has  provided  for  some  of  ite  superannuated  offi- 
cers and  servants.  This  valley,  above  the  falls,  is  about  fifty 
miles  wide,  and  extends  a  great  distance  to  the  south.  The 
climate  is  mild,  being  sheltered  by  lateral  ranges  of  moun- 
tains; whUe  the  soil,  for  richness,  has  been  equaled  to  the 
best  of  the  Missouri  lands.  The  valley  of  ^e  river  Des 
Chutes  is  also  admirably  calculated  for  a  great  grazing 
country.  All  the  best  horses  used  by  the  company  for  the 
mountains  are  raised  tiiere.  The  valley  is  of  such  happy 
temperature  that  grass  grows  there  througboot  the  year,  and 
cattle  may  be  left  out  to  pasture  during  the  winter.  These 
valleys  must  form  the  grand  points  of  commencement  of  the 
future  settlement  of  the  country;  but  there  must  be  many 
such  enfolded  in  the  embraces  of  these  lower  ranges  of  moun- 
tains which,  though  at  present  they  lie  waste  and  unin- 
habited, and  to  the  eye  of  the  trader  and  trapper  present  but 
barren  wastes,  would,  in  the  hands  of  skillful  agriculturists 
and  husbandmen,  soon  assume  a  different  aspect,  and  teem 
with  waving  crops  or  be  covered  with  flocks  and  herds. 

The  resources  of  the  oountiy,  too,  while  in  the  hands  of 
a  companj^  restricted  in  its  trade,  can  be  bat  partially  called 
forth,  but  in  the  hands  of  Americans,  enjoying  a  direct  trade 
with  the  East  Indies,  would  be  brought  into  quickening 
activity ;  and  might  soon  realize  the  dream  (rf  Mr.  Astn*,  *m 
giving  rise  to  a  floarishing  commercial  empire. 
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WBEGK  OP  A  JAPANESE  JUBE  ON  THE  NOBTHWEST  COAST 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  which  we  received, 
lately,  from  Mr.  Wyeth,  may  be  interesting  as  throwioff 
some  light  npon  the  qaestion  as  to  the  manner  in  wbi<£ 
America  has  been  peopled. 

"Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  winter  of  1833,  a 
Japanese  junk  was  wrecked  on  the  northwest  coast,  in  the 
Ddighborhood  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  and  that  all  but 
two  of  the  crew,  then  much  reduced  by  starvation  and  dis- 
ease, during  a  long  drift  across  the  Pacific,  were  killed  by  the 
nativesf  The  two  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  were  sent  to  England.  I  saw  them,  on  my 
arrival  at  VanoouvBr,  in  1834." 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE  FROM  THE  MAJOR- 
QENERAL  COHHANDING  THE  ABUY  OF  THE  UNITED 


Hkahqdaktsbb  of  the  Abhy,  ) 
Washisotob,  August  8,  1881  [ 
Snt — The  leave  of  absence  which  you  have  asked,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  you  to  carry  into  execution  your  design 
of  exploring  the  country  to  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  beyond, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  nature  and  character  ot  the 
several  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  those  regions ;  the  trade 
which  might  be  profitably  carried  on  with  them ;  the  quality 
of  the  soil,  the  productions,  the  minerals,  the  natural  history, 
the  climate,  the  geography  and  topt^raphy,  as  well  as  geol- 
ogy, of  the  various  parts  of  the  country  within  the  limits  of 
the  territories  belonging  to  the  United  States,  between  our 
frontier  and  the  Pacific — has  been  duly  considered  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  War  Department  for  approval,  and  has  been 
sanctioned.  Yon  are,  therefore,  authonzed  to  be  absent  from 
the  army  until  October,  1833.  It  is  understood  that  the 
government  is  to  be  at  no  expense  in  reference  to  your  pro- 
poeed  expedition,  it  having  originated  with  yourself;  and  aM 
that  you  required  was  the  permission  from  the  proper  au- 
thority to  undertake  the  enterprise.  Tou  will,  naturally,  in 
preparing  yourself  for  the  expedition,  provide  suitable  in- 
rtmmentB,  and  especially  ihe  best  maps  of  the  interior  to 
be  found. 
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It  is  desirable,  besides  what  is  enumerated  as  the  object 
of  yonr  enterprise,  that  yoa  note  particnlarly  ttie  nnmb^  of 
warriors  that  may  be  in  ea^b  tribe  or  nation  that  you  may 
meet  with;  their  alliances  with  other  tribes,  and  their  rela- 
tive position  as  to  a  state  of  peace  or  war,  and  whether  th^ 
friendly  or  warlike  dispositions  toward  each  other  are  recent 
or  of  long  standing.  You  will  gratify  ns  by  describing  their 
manner  of  making  war;  of  the  mode  of  subsisting  themselTes 
during  a  state  of  war,  and  a  state  of  peace;  their  arms,  and 
the  effect  of  them;  whether  they  act  on  foot  or  on  horseback; 
detailing  the  discipline  and  maneuTers  of  the  war  partiea; 
tiie  power  of  their  horses,  raze,  and  general  deecriptitm;  in 
short,  every  information  which  you  may  conceive  woold  be 
useful  to  the  government. 

You  will  avail  yourself  of  every  opportunity  of  informinv 
us  of  your  position  and  pn^ress,  and,  at  the  expiration  oc 
your  leave  of  absence,  will  jom  your  proper  station. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Tour  ob't  servant, 

Albxandbr  Maoovb, 
Major-General,  commanding  the  Army. 
Capt.  B.  L.  E.  BotmEVUAJK, 

tth  Keg't  of  Infantry,  New  YorJc. 


BKD  OF  "ADVENTURKS  OF  CAPTAIN  BONSBVTLM" 
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BRACEBRIDGE   HALL, 

OR  THE  HUMORISTS 

A  MEDLEY 
Bt  GEOFFREY  CRAYON,  GENT. 


Under  this  cloud  I  walk,  GenUemen;  pardon  jaf  rude  Mnolb  I 
am  a  trsTeler,  who,  faKTlng  surveyed  most  of  the  twTMtxfal  anglea  of 
this  globe,  am  hither  arriTod,  to  painse  this  littie  Kgak.~-GasmmiB 
OsmusT  

THE   AUTHOR 
WosTHT  Bbadkb: 

On  again  taking  pen  in  hand,  I  would  fain  make  a  few 
obeervations  at  the  outset,  by  way  of  bespeaking  a  right 
understanding.  The  volumea  which  I  have  already  pub- 
Hshed  haTe  met  with  a  reception  far  b^ond  my  moet  san- 
guine ezpeotatiouB.  I  would  willingly  attribute  this  to  their 
intrinsio  merits;  bat,  in  spite  of  the  vanity  of  authorship,  I 
cannot  but  be  sensible  that  their  suocess  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  owing  to  a  lees  flattering  caoae.  It  has  been  ' 
a  matter  of  marvel,  to  my  European  readeis,  that  a  man 
from  the  wilds  of  America  should  express  himself  in  toler- 
able Enghsh.  I  was  looked  upon  as  somethii^  new  and 
strange  in  literature;  a  kind  of  demi-sayage,  vrith  a  feather 
in  his  hand,  instead  of  on  his  head;  and  there  was  a  curi- 
osity to  hear  what  such  a  beiog  had  to  say  about  civilized 
sode^. 

This  novelty  is  now  at  an  end,  and  of  course  the  feeling 
of  indulgence  which  it  produced.  I  must  now  expect  to  bear 
the  scrutiny  of  sterner  criticism^  and  to  be  measured  by  the 
same  stazidard  with  contemporary  writers;  and  the  very 
favtMr  which  has  been  shown  to  my  previous  writings  will 
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cause  these  to  be  treated  with  the  greater  rigor ;  as  there  is 
nothing  for  which  the  world  is  apt  to  ptmisfa  a  man  tnocQ 
eeveBoly  than  for  having  been  orei^praised.  On  this  head, 
therefore,  I  wiah  to  forestall  the  oensoriousness  of  the  reader; 
and  I  entreat  be  will  noi  think  the  woibo  of  me  for  the  many 
injndicioue  things  that  may  have  been  eaid  in  my  commen- 
datioQ. 

I  am  aware  that  I  often  travel  over  beaten  ground,  and 
treat  of  subjects  that  have  already  been  discussed  by  aUer 
pens.  Indeed,  various  authors  have  been  mentioned  as  mj 
models,  to  whom  I  should  feel  flattered  if  I  thot^t  I  bore 
the  slightest  resemblance;  but  in  truth  I  write  after  no  modri 
that  I  am  conscious  of,  and  I  write  with  no  idea  of  imitation 
cr  competition.  In  venturing  occasionally  on  topics  that 
have  already  been  almost  exhausted  by  English  authors,  I 
do  it  not  with  the  presumption  of  cballenE^i^  a  comparisML^ 
but  vrith  the  hope  that  some  new  interest  may  be  given  to 
Buoh  topics,  when  discussed  by  the  pen  of  a  stranger. 

If,  therefore,  I  should  sometimes  be  found  dwelHi^;  witt 
fondness  on  subjects  tiiat  are  trite  and  commonplace  with 
the  reader,  I  beg  that  &0  ciromnstanoes  under  which  I  ihHs 
may  be  kept  in  recollecti<»i.  Having  been  b<»n  and  toot^iM 
np  in  a  new  country,  yet  educated  ttom  iofancy  in  the  lit^a- 
tore  of  an  old  one,  my  mind  was  early  filled  with  hisborieal 
and  poetical  associations,  oonneoted  witii  fdaoee,  and  ma^ 
Hers,  and  onstoms  of  Europe;  but  which  conld  rarely  be  ap> 
plied  to  those  of  my  own  country.  To  a  mind  thus  peoul- 
iarly  prepared,  the  most  ordinary  ol^jects  and  scenes,  on 
arriving  In  Europe,  are  full  of  strange  matter  and  interesting 
novelty.  England  is  as  classic  ground  to  an  Amerioan  as 
Itafyis  to  an  Englishman;  and  old  London  teems  with  ae 
much  historical  association  as  mighty  Bome. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  whimsical  medky  of 
ideas  that  throng  upon  bis  mind,  on  landing  among  En^iA 
seene^.  He,  for  ihe  flirt  time^  sees  a  world  about  which  be 
has  been  leading  and  tTiinMngfa  every  stage  of  his  ezisteneek 
The  reoollected  ideas  of  Infancy,  youth,  and  manhood  of 
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tiie  Bonerj,  the  sohod,  and  the  etody,  oome  ewtarming  at 
onoe  apMt  him ;  and  hU  attentii<ni  is  distraoted  between  great 
and  little  objeote;  each  of  which,  perhaps,  awakens  an 
eqaallf  delightful  train  of  remembranoee. 

Bat  what  nxne  especially  attraotB  his  notioe,  are  those 
peculiarities  which  dbtingaiBh  an  old  ooontzy  and  an  tAS. 
state  of  society  tK/m  a  new  <me.  I  have  never  jet  grown 
familiar  enoogb  with  the  crumbling  monuments  of  past  ages 
to  blont  the  intense  interest  with  which  I  at  first  beheld 
them.  Accustomed  always  to  soenes  where  histoiy  was,  in 
a  manner,  in  anticipation;  where  eTerything  in  art  was  new 
and  progieesiTe,  and  pointed  to  the  future  rather  than  to  tite 
past;  where,  in  short,  the  works  of  num  gave  no  ideas  but 
thoae  of  young  existence,  and  prospective  improvement; 
there  was  something  inezpreflsibly  tonohing  in  the  sight  of 
enormous  [olee  of  arohiteotnre,  gray  with  antiqnity,  and 
sinking  into  de(»y,  I  cannot  describe  the  mnte  bat  deep-felt 
enthusiasm  with  which  I  have  contemplated  a  vast  monastie 
rain,  like  Tintem  Abbey,  buried  in  the  boeom  of  a  quiet 
valley,  and  shut  np  from  the  world,  as  though  it  had  exkted 
merely  for  itself;  or  a  weirrior  pile,  like  Conwf^  Oastte^ 
standing  in  stem  loneliness  on  its  rooky  height,  a  mere 
hollow  yet  thieatenii^  phantom  of  departed  power.  Th^ 
spread  a  grand,  and  melancholy,  and,  to  me,  an  unnsual 
charm  aver  the  landscape;  I,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  signs 
of  national  old  ^e,  and  empire's  decay,  and  proofo  of  the 
tranident  and  perishing  ^ories  of  art,  amid  tiie  ever«pringii^f 
and  reviving  fertility  of  nature. 

But,  in  &ct,  to  me  everything  was  fall  of  matter;  the 
footsteps  of  history  were  everywhere  to  be  traced ;  and  poetry 
had  breathed  over  and  sanctified  flie  land.  I  experienced 
the  delightful  freshness  of  feeling  of  a  child,  to  wh<Hn  every- 
thing is  new.  I  picture  to  myself  a  set  of  inhabitants  and 
a  mode  of  Hfe  for  every  habitation  that  I  saw,  frcnn  the 
aristocratioEd  mansion,  amid  the  lordly  repoee  ot  stately 
graves  and  sditary  porks,  to  the  straw-thatched  cottage, 
with  its  scanty  garden  and  its  cherished  woodbine.  I  ^WMight 
•**P— Vol.  XI. 
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I  QSTer  could  be  sated  with  tiie  sweetnees  and  frealmsBa  ct 
a  coimtiT'  bo  completely  carpeted  with  verdure;  where  ewirj 
air  breathed  of  the  balmy  pasture,  and  the  honeTsuokled 
hedge.  I  was  continnally  coming  upon  some  little  document 
of  poetry.  In  the  blossomed  hawthorn,  the  daisy,  the  oowelip, 
the  primrose,  or  some  other  simple  object  that  has  received 
a  supernatural  value  from .  the  mnae.  The  Sist  time  that  I 
heard  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  I  waa  intoxioated  more  by 
the  delicious  crowd  of  remembered  asaociationfl  than  by  the 
melody  of  its  notes;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill  of 
ecstasy  with  which  I  first  saw  the  lark  rise,  almost  from 
beneath  my  feet,  and  wing  its  musical  flight  up  into  the 
morning  sky. 

In  tiiis  way  I  traversed  England,  a  grown-up  diild,  de- 
lighted by  every  object,  great  and  small;  and  betraying  a 
wcmdering  ignorance,  and  simple  enjoyment,  ttiat  provoked 
many  a  stare  and  a  smile  fn»n  my  wiser  and  more  ezperi 
«ioed  fdlow-travelers.  Such  too  was  the  odd  oonfusion  of  as- 
sociations that  kept  breaking  upon  me,  as  I  first  approached 
LondcHi.  One  of  my  earliest  wishes  bad  been  to  see  this 
great  metropolis.  I  had  read  so  much  about  it  in  the  earliest 
books  that  had  been  put  into  my  infant  hands;  and  I  had 
heard  so  much  about  it  from  those  around  me  who  bad  come 
from  the  "old  countries.**  Z  was  familiar  with  the  names  of 
its  streeis,  and  squares,  and  public  places,  before  I  knew 
those  of  my  native  city.  It  was,  to  me,  the  great  center  of 
the  world,  round  which  everything  seemed  to  revolve.  I 
recollect  contemplatii^f  so  wistfully,  when  a  boy,  a  paltry 
little  print  of  ttie  Thames,  and  Londim  Bri^e,  aad  St 
Paul's,  that  was  in  front  of  an  old  magazine;  and  a,  picture 
of  Kensington  Gardens,  with  gentlemen  in  three-cornered 
hats  and  broad  skirts,  and  ladies  in  hoops  and  lappets,  that 
hung  up  in  my  bedroom;  even  the  venerable  out  of  St. 
John's  (}ate,  that  has  stood,  time  out  of  mind,  in  front  oi 
the  (Gentleman's  Magazine,  was  not  without  its  charms  to 
me;  and  I  envied  the  odd-looking  little  men  that  iqipearod  to 
be  l<ntering  about  its  arches. 
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How  &en  did  my  heart  warm  what  tlie  towem  of  West- 
minster Abbey  wwe  pointed  out  to- me,  ristng  aboTo  the  rich 
groree  ai  St.  Jamee's  Park,  with  a  ihin  Hoe  base  about 
tiieir  gray  pinnaaleel  I  ooold  not  behcdd  this  great  maiiao- 
lenm  of  what  is  most  iUnatrioas  in  oar  paternal  history, 
without  feeling  my  eDthnsiiaBzn  in  a  glow.  With  what 
eagemesB  did  I  explore  every  part  of  the  metropolis  I  I  was 
not  content  with  those  matters  which  occupy  the  dignified 
research  of  the  learned  traveler;  I  delighted  to  call  up  all 
file  feeltngB  of  childhood,  and  to  seek  after  those  objects 
which  had  been  the  wtsiders  of  my  infimcy.  Londoa 
Bridge,  so  famous  in  nursery  song;  the  far-famed  mona> 
ment;  Qog  and  Magog,  and  the  IJona  in  the  Tower,  all 
brought  back  many  a  reoollectian  of  infantine  delight,  and 
of  good  old  beings,  now  no  more,  who  had  gossiped  about 
tiiem  to  my  wondering  ear.  TXot  was  it  without  a  recar> 
renoe  d  ohildi^  intei«st  that  I  first  peeped  into  Mr.  If  ew< 
bery*8  shop,  in  St.  Paul's  Ohurchyard,  that  fountain-head 
c^  literature.  Mr.  Newbery  was  the  first  that  ever  filled 
ray  infant  mind  with  the  idea  of  a  great  and  good  man.  He 
published  all  the  piotare-books  of  the  day;  and,  oat  of  his 
abundant  love  for  children,  he  ohaiged  "nothing  for  either 
paper  or  print,  and  only  a  penny-halfpenny  for  the  bindingl'* 

I  have  m«iti<Hied  these  oiromnstanoes,  worthy  reader,  to 
show  you  the  whimsioal  crowd  of  associations  that  are  apt 
to  beset  my  mind  on  mingling  among  English  scenes.  I 
hope  they  may,  in  some  measure,  plead  my  apology,  should 
I  be  found  harping  upon  stale  and  trivial  themes,  or  indulge 
ing  an  over-fondness  for  anything  antique  and  obsolete.  I 
know  it  is  the  humor,  not  to  say  cant  of  the  day,  to  run  riot 
about  old  times,  old  books,  old  customs,  and  old  buildings; 
with  myself,  however,  as  far  as  I  have  caught  the  oontf^on, 
the  feeling  is  genuine.  To  a  man  from  a  young  country, 
all  old  things  are  in  a  manner  new;  and  he  may  surely  be 
excused  in  being  a  little  ouriooa  about  antiquities,  whose 
native  land,  unfortunately,  cannot  boast  of  a  single  ruin. 

Having  been  brought  up,  also,  in  the  comparative  sim* 
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ptidt^  o(  a  lepublio,  I  am  apt  to  be  stmok  with  even  the 
ordinary  cdroumBtances  incident  to  em  aristocratical  state  <4 
Booiety.  If,  however,  I  should  at  any  time  amuse  myself 
by  pointii^  out  some  of  the  ecceatricitiee,  and  some  of  the 
poetical  characteristics  of  the  latter,  I  would  not  he  ander- 
stood  as  pretending  to  decide  upon  its  poUtical  merits.  My 
only  aim  is  to  paint  characters  emd  manners.  I  am  no  poli- 
tician. The  more  I  have  consideied  the  study  ot  politics, 
the  more  I  hare  found  it  full  of  perplexity;  and  I  have  con- 
tented myself,  as  I  have  in  my  religion,  with  the  faith  in 
which  I  was  brought  up;  r^pilating  my  own  oondact  by 
its  i»ecepts,  but  leaving  to  abler  heads  the  task  of  TnA.lHng 
converts. 

I  shall  oontiuoe  on,  therefore,  in  the  course  I  have 
hitherto  pursued;  looking  at  things  poetically,  rather  than 
pditically;  describing  them  as  they  are,  rather  than  pre- 
tending to  point  out  how  they  should  he;  and  endeavoring 
to  see  the  world  in  as  pleasant  a  light  as  dromnstanoee  will 
permit. 

I  have  always  had  an  opinion  that  much  good  might  be 
done  by  keeping  mankind  in  good-humor  with  one  another. 
I  may  be  wrong  in  my  philoeophy,  hut  I  shall  continue  to 
practice  it  until  oonvinoed  of  ite  fallacy.  When  I  discover 
the  world  to  be  all  that  it  has  been  represented  by  sneering 
cynics  and  whining  poets,  I  will  turn  to  and  abuse  it  also; 
in  the  meanwhile,  worthy  reader,  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
lightly  of  me,  because  I  cannot  believe  this  to  be  so  very  had 
a  world  as  it  is  represented. 

ThJne  fauly,  Qboffbet  Oratom. 
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"Hie  aDoleiit  honae,  and  the  beet  for  hoawkeeping  In  ttds  oouutiy 
W  tlie  next;  and  thougb  the  master  of  it  write  bnt  aqniret  I  know  no 
lord  like  bbn."— Merry  Btggan 

Thk  reader,  if  he  has  perused  the  Tolomes  of  the  ^»toh- 
Book,  will  protmbly  reoolleot  something  of  the  Braoebri^e 
fomily,  with  which  I  once  passed  a  CSmstmas.  I  am  now 
on  another  visit  to  the  Hall,  having  been  invited  to  a  wedding 
which  is  ehortly  to  take  place.  The  Squire's  seoond  em, 
Guy,  a  fine,  sinrited  yoai^  captain  in  the  army,  is  aboat  to 
be  married  to  his  father's  ward,  the  fair  Julia  Templeton. 
A  gathering  of  lelaticon  and  friends  has  already  oommenoed, 
to  oelebraie  the  jt^ul  oooadon;  for  the  old  gentleman  is  an 
enemy  to  quiet,  private  weddings.  "There  is  nothing,"  he 
says,  "like  launching  a  young  ooti|de  gayly,  and  cheering 
them  from  the  shore;  a  good  oatset  is  half  the  vc^age." 

Before  proceeding  any  further,  I  would  beg  that  tfa* 
Squire  might  not  be  oonfounded  with  that  olasa  of  hard. 
ridii^,  fox-hnnting  gentlemen  eo  often  described,  and,  in 
fact,  so  nearly  extinct  in  England.  I  use  this  rural  title 
partly  becanse  it  is  his  universal  appellation  throughout  the 
neighborhood,  and  partly  becanse  it  saves  me  the  frequent 
repetition  of  his  name,  which  is  one  of  tiiose  rough  old  En- 
d^ish  namee  at  which  Frenchmen  exclaim  in  despair. 

The  Sqnire  is,  in  fact,  a  lingering  specimen  of  the  old 
English  country  gentleman;  rosticated  a  little  by  livii^ 
almbst  entirely  on  his  estate,  and  something  of  a  hnmorist, 
as  Englishmen  are  apt  to  become  when  they  have  an  oppor- 
tonity  of  living  in  their  own  way.  I  like  his  hobby  passing 
mil,  howem,  which  is  a  bigotod  devotion  to  old  lingKgh 
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mannerB  and  oustoms;  it  jumpB  a  little  vith  mj  own  humor, 
haviiig  as  yet  a  lively  and  unsated  ouriosity  aboat  the  ancieiit 
and  genuine  obaracterifitics  of  my  "fatherland." 

There  are  some  traits  about  the  Squire's  family,  alBO, 
whiflh  appear  to  me  to  be  national.  It  is  one  of  those  cdd 
aristocratical  families,  which,  I  believe,  are  peculiar  to 
England,  and  scaroely  miderstood  in  other  oountriee;  that 
is  to  say,  families  of  &e  ancient  gentry,  who,  though  desti- 
tate  of  titled  rauk,  maintain  a  high  ancestral  pride;  who 
look  down  upon  all  nobility  of  recent  creation,  and  would 
consider  it  a  sacrifice  of  dignity  to  merge  the  venerable  name 
of  their  house  in  a  modem  title. 

This  feeling  is  very  much  fostered  by  the  importance 
which  they  enjoy  on  their  hereditary  domains.  The  family 
manedon  is  an  old  manor-house,  standing  in  a  retii«d  and 
1)6autiful  part  of  Yorkshire.  Its  inhabitants  have  been 
always  regarded,  through  the  surrounding  country,  as  "the 
great  ones  of  the  earth";  and  the  little  village  near  the 
Hall  looks  up  to  the  Squire  with  almost  feudal  homage.  An 
old  manor-house,  and  an  old  family  of  this  kind,  are  rardy 
to  be  met  with  at  the  present  day ;  and  it  is  probably  the 
peculiar  humor  of  tiie  Sqnire  that  has  retained  this  secluded 
specimen  of  English  housekeeping  in  something  like  the 
genuine  old  style. 

I  am  again  quartered  in  the  paneled  cbamb^,  in  the 
antique  wing  of  the  house.  The  prospect  from  the  window, 
however,  has  quite  a  different  aspect  from  that  which  it 
wore  on  lay  winter  visit.  Though  early  in  the  month  of 
April,  yet  a  few  warm,  sunshiny  days  have  drawn  forth  the 
beauties  of  the  spring,  which,  I  think,  ore  always  most  cap- 
tivating on  their  firet  opening.  The  parterrrai  of  the  old- 
fashioned  garden  are  gay  with  flowers;  and  the  gardener 
has  brought  out  his  exotics,  and  placed  them  along  the  stone 
balustrades.  The  trees  are  clothed  with  green  buds  emd 
tender  leaves.  When  I  throw  open  my  jingling  casement, 
X  smell  Uie  odor  of  mignonette,  and  hear  the  hum  of  the  beee 
frun  the  flowets  against  the  sunny  vroll,  with  the  varied 
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song  at  the  timetie,  and  the  cheerful  notes  of  the  tanefnl 
little  wren. 

While  sojourning  in  this  stronghold  of  old  fashions,  it  is 
my  intention  to  make  oooasional  sketches  of  the  soeDes  and 
characters  before  me.  I  would  have  it  understood,  however, 
that  I  am  not  writing  a  Dovel,  and  have  nothing  of  intricate 
plot,  or  marvelous  adventure,  to  promise  the  reader.  The 
Hall  of  which  I  treat,  has,  for  aught  I  know,  neither  trap- 
door, nor  sliding  panel,  nor  donjon-keep;  and  indeed  appears 
to  have  no  mystery  about  it.  The  family  is  a  worthy  well- 
meaning  family,  that,  in  all  probability,  will  eat  and  drink, 
and  go  to  bed,  and  get  up  regularly,  fnxn  one  end  of  my 
work  to  the  other;  and  the  Squire  is  so  kind-hearted  an  old 
gentleman  that  I  see  no  likelihood  of  his  throwing  any  kind 
of  distrees  in  the  way  of  the  approaching  nuptials.  In  a 
word,  I  cannot  foresee  a  single  extraordinary  evrait  that  ia 
likely  to  occur  in  the  whole  term  t^  my  sojourn  at  the  Hall. 

I  tell  this  honestly  to  the  reader,  lest,  when  he  finds  me 
dalljring  along,  through  every-day  English  soenes,  he  may 
hurry  ahead,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  scnne  marvelous  ad- 
venture furrier  on.  I  invite  him,  on  the  oaabrary,  to  ramble 
gently  on  with  me,  as  he  would  saunter  out  into  the  fields, 
stopping  occasionally  to  gather  a  flower,  or  listen  to  a  bird, 
or  admire  a  prospect,  without  emy  anxiely  to  arrive  at  the 
end  of  his  career.  Should  I,  however,  in  the  course  of  my 
loiterings  about  this  old  mansion,  see  or  hear  anything  curi  - 
ouB,  that  might  serve  to  vary  the  monotony  of  this  every- 
day life,  I  shfdl  not  fail  to  report  it  for  the  reader's  enter- 
tainment: 

"For  fresheat  wits  I  know  will  soon  be  wearto 
Of  amj  book,  how  grave  ao  e'er  It  be, 
Vxoept  it  have  odd  matter,  ■baofre  and  merrle. 
Well  oano'd  with  lies  and  glared  all  wiUi  glee."* 

«  Mirror  fi)K  HasWzatet. 
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THE  BUSY  MAN 

"A  decayed  gentleman,  who  lives  most  upon  his  own  mirtli  and 
mj  master's  means,  and  mnoh  good  do  him  with  it.  Be  does  hold  mj 
master  up  with  bis  stories,  and  songs,  and  oatohes,  and  raob  trioln 
■uid  jigs,  yon  would  admire — he  ia  with  him  now," — Jovial  Orem 

Bt  no  one  has  ray  return  to  the  Hall  been  more  hearti^ 
greeted  than  by  Ur.  Simon  Braoebridge,  or  Master  Simon, 
as  the  Squire  most  commonly  caUa  him.  I  enoonntered  him 
jnst  88  I  entered  the  park,  where  he  was  breaking  a  pcsnter, 
and  he  received  me  with  all  the  hospitable  cordiality  witti 
which  a  man  welcomes  a  friend  to  another  one's  house.  I 
have  already  introduced  him  to  the  reader  as  a  brisk  old 
bachelor-looking  little  man ;  the  wit  and  superannuated  beaa 
<^  a  large  family  connection,  and  the  Squire's  factotum.  I 
found  inm,  as  usual,  full  of  bustle;  with  a  thousand  petty 
tbings  to  do,  and  peRons  to  attend  to,  and  in  chirping  good- 
humor;  for  there  are  few  happier  beings  than  a  busy  idler; 
that  is  to  say,  a  man  who  is  eternally  busy  about  nothing. 

I  Tinted  him,  the  moraii^  aftw  my  fUTiTsl,  in  his  cbam  - 
ber,  which  is  in  a  remote  comer  at  the  mansion,  as  be  says 
he  lites  to  be  to  himself,  asiA  out  <^  the  way.  He  has  fitted 
{t  up  in  his  own  taste,  so  that  it  is  a  perfect  epitome  of  an 
(Ad  bachelor's  notions  of  uonvenience  and  arrangement.  The 
furniture  is  made  up  of  odd  pieces  from  all  parts  of  the 
bouse,  chosen  on  account  of  their  suiting  hia  notions,  or  fit- 
ting some  comer  of  his  apartment;  and  he  is  very  eloquent 
in  praise  ot  an  ancient  elbow-chair,  from  which  he  tEikee 
oooaraon  to  digress  into  a  censure  on  modem  chairs,  as  hav- 
ing degenerated  from  the  digni^  and  comfort  of  high-backed 
antiquity. 

Adjoining  to  his  room  is  a  small  cabinet,  which  he  calls 
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Us  Btad/.  Here  are  eome  hanging  Bhelves,  of  his  own  con- 
stmction,  on  which  are  eeveral  old  works  on  hawking,  hunt- 
ing, and  farriery,  and  a  collection  or  two  of  poems  and  songs 
ot  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  he  studiea  out  of  compliment 
to  the  Squire;  tc^ther  with  the  "NoTelist's  M^azine,"  the 
"Sporting  Magazine,"  the  "Bacing  Calendar,"  a  volome  or 
two  of  the  "Newgate  Calendt^,"  a  book  of  peerage,  and 
another  of  heraldry. 

His  sporting  dresses  hang  on  pegs  in  a  small  closet;  and 
oboat  the  walls  of  his  apartment  are  hooks  to  hold  his  flsh- 
ii^-tackle,  whips,  spurs,  and  a  favorite  fowling-^ece,  ouri- 
oufilj  wrought  and  inlaid,  which  he  inherits  from  his  grand- 
father. He  has,  also,  s  coaple  of  old  single-keyed  flutes, 
and  a  fiddle  which  he  has  repeatedly  patched  and  mended 
himself,  affirming  it  to  be  a  veritable  Cremona;  though  I 
have  never  heard  him  extract  a  single  note  from  it  that  was 
not  enoogh  to  make  <me's  Uood  run  cold. 

From  this  Uttle  nest  his  fiddle  will  often  be  heard,  in  {he 
stillness  of  midday,  drowsily  sawing  some  long-forgotteot 
tone ;  for  he  prides  himself  on  having  a  chcnoe  collection  cf 
good  old  English  music,  and  will  scarcely  have  anything  to 
do  with  modem  oompoeerB.  The  time,  however,  at  which 
his  musical  powers  are  of  most  use,  is  now  and  then  of  an 
evening,  when  he  plays  for  the  children  to  dance  in  the  hall, 
and  he  passes  among  them  and  the  servants  for  a  perfect 
Orpheus. 

His  chamber  also  bears  evidence  of  his  various  avoca- 
tions: there  are  half -copied  sheets  of  muEdc;  designs  for 
needle- work ;  sketches  of  landscapes,  very  indifferently  exe- 
cuted; a  camera  lucida;  s  magic  lantern,  for  which  he  is 
endeavoring  to  paint  glasses;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  cabinet 
of  a  man  of  many  accomplishments,  who  knows  a  little  of 
everything,  and  doee  nothing  well. 

After  I  had  spent  some  time  in  his  apartment,  admiring 
the  ingenuity  of  his  small  inventions,  he  took  me  about  the 
establisbment,  to  visit  the  stables,  dog-kennel,  and  other 
dependencies,  in  which  he  appeared  like  a  general  visiting 
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4ie  different  qnarten  cf  hie  oamp;  as  tiM  Squire  leam  tiie 
ooatrcJ  of  all  these  matterB  to  faim,  yrbea  he  is  at  the  HaD. 
He  inqnired  into  ttie  state  of  the  horses;  examined  their  feet; 
preecribed  a  drench  (or  one,  and  bleeding  for  another;  and 
then  took  me  to  look  at  his  own  horse,  <m  tiw  merits  of  whidi 
he  dwelt  with  great  prolixily.  and  which,  I  notioed,  bad  the 
best  stall  in  the  stable. 

After  this  I  was  taken  to  a  new  to7  of  bis  and  the  Squire's, 
which  be  termed  the  faloonry,  where  there  were  serefal  un- 
happy birds  ia  dnranoe,  completing  their  edocation.  Among 
the  number  was  a  fine  falcon,  whioh  Hast^  Simon  had  in 
especial  training,  and  he  told  me  tiiiat  he  would  show  me,  in 
a  few  days,  some  rare  sport  of  the  good  old-foshicsied  kmd. 
In  the  course  of  our  round,  I  notioed  that  the  groooiB,  game- 
keeper, whippers-in,  and  other  retainers,  seemed  all  to  be 
on  somewhat  of  a  familiar  footing  with  Mastw  Simon,  and 
fond  <tf  having  a  joke  with  him,  thou^  it  was  evident  they 
had  great  deference  for  his  <^nnion  in  matters  relating  to 
thdr  (nnotiona. 

There  waa  one  exception,  however,  in  a  tes^  old  hunts* 
man,  as  hot  aa  a  pepper-corn;  a  meager,  wiry  oLd  fellow,  in 
a  threadbare  velvet  jockey  cap,  and  a  pair  of  leather  breechea 
tiiat,  from  much  wear,  shone  as  thongh  they  had  been  jap 
panned.  He  was  very  contradictory  and  pragmatioal,  and 
apt,  as  I  thought,  to  differ  from  Master  Simm  now  and 
then,  oat  of  mere  captiousness.  This  was  particularly  tiw 
case  with  respect  to  the  treabuent  of  the  hawk,  which  the  old 
man  seemed  to  have  under  his  peculiar  care,  and,  according 
to  Master  Simon,  was  in  a  fair  way  to  ruin ;  the  latter  had  a 
vast  deal  to  say  about  cagting,  and  imping,  and  gleaming, 
and  enseaming,  and  giving  the  hawk  the  rangle,  which  I 
sawwas  all  haathen  Greek  to  old  Christy;  but  he  maintained 
his  point  notwithstanding,  and  seemed  to  hold  all  this  tedb- 
akal  lore  in  utter  disreepeot. 

I  was  Borprised  with  the  good-humor  with  whioh  Master 
Simon  bore  his  contradictions,  till  he  explained  the  matter  to 
me  afterward.    Old  Ohristy  is  the  moat  ancient  servant  in 
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the  idaoe,  bsTing  Bred  among  dogB  and  horaee  the  greater 
part  of  a  centuiy,  and  been  in  ijie  aea^oe  of  Mr.  Brace- 
bridge's  father.  He  knows  the  pedigree  of  every  horse  on 
the  place,  and  has  bestrode  the  great-great-grandsireB  of 
moat  of  them.  He  can  give  a  circmnBtantial  detail  of  ever;' 
fox-hnnt  for  the  last  mxty  or  seventy  years,  and  has  a  his- 
tory for  every  stag's  head  about  the  house,  and  every  hunt- 
ing trophy  nailed  to  the  door  of  the  dog-kennel. 

All  the  present  race  have  grown  up  under  his  eye,  and 
humor  him  in  his  old  age.  He  once  attended  the  Squire  to 
Oxford,  when  he  was  a  student  there,  and  enlightened  the 
whcJe  university  with  his  hunting  lore.  All  this  is  enoi^h 
to  make  the  old  man  ofonionated,  since  he  finds,  on  all  these 
matters  of  first-rate  importance,  he  knows  more  than  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Indeed,  Master  Simon  had  been  his  pupil,  and 
acknowledges  that  he  derived  his  first  knowledge  in  hunting 
from  the  instnictionH  of  Christy;  and  I  much  question  whether 
the  old  man  does  not  still  look  upon  him  rather  as  a  green- 
horn. 

On  our  return  homeward,  as  we  were  croBsing  the  lawn 
in  front  of  the  house,  we  heard  the  porter's  beU  ring  at  the 
lodge,  and  shortly  afterward  a  kind  of  cavalcade  advanced 
slowly  np  the  avenue.  At  sight  of  it  my  companion  paused, 
considered  it  for  a  moment,  and  then,  making  a  sudden  ex- 
clamation, hurried  away  to  meet  it.  As  it  approached,  I 
discovered  a  fair,  fresh-looking  dderly  lady,  dressed  in  an 
dd  -  fashioned  riding-habit,  with  a  broad  -  brimmed  white 
beaver  hat,  such  aa  may  be  seen  in  Sir  Joshaa  Reynolds* 
paintings.  She  rode  a  sleek  white  pony,  and  was  followed 
by  a  footman  in  rich  livery,  mounted  on  an  over-fed  hunter. 
At  a  little  distance  in  the  rear  came  an  ancient  cumbrous 
chariot,  drawn  by  two  very  corpulent  horses,  driven  by  as 
joorpulent  a  coachman,  beside  whom  sat  a  page  dressed  in  a 
foncif  ul  green  liveiy.  Inside  of  the  chariot  was  a  starched 
prim  personage,  with  a  look  somewhat  between  a  lady's  com- 
panion and  a  lady's  maid;  and  two  pampered  curs,  that 
showed  their  ngly  faoea,  and  barked  ont  of  each  window. 
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There  was  a  genOTsl  tnming  oat  of  the  gurison  to  reoeiTV 
Hm  newoomw.  The  Sqoiie  assisted  her  to  alight,  and  aa* 
Inted  her  affeotiouat^;  the  fair  Jnlia  flew  into  her  aims, 
and  they  embraced  witii  the  r(»nantio  fervor  of  boarding- 
school  friends :  ehe  was  escorted  into  the  house  by  Julia's 
lover,  toward  wb<Hn  she  showed  distanguished  favor;  and  a 
line  of  the  old  savants,  who  had  collected  in  the  hall,  bowed 
most  profoimdly  as  she  ptissed. 

I  observed  that  Master  Simon  was  most  assiduous  and 
devout  in  his  attentions  upon  this  old  la^.  He  walked  by 
the  side  ot  her  pony  up  tiw  av«»ie;  and,  while  she  was  re- 
ceiving the  salutations  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  he  took  oc- 
casion to  notice  the  fat  coachman ;  to  pat  the  sleek  carriaga 
horses,  and,  above  all,  to  eay  a  civil  word  to  my  lady's  gWf 
tiewomau,  tiie  prim,  sour-looking  vestal  in  the  chariot. 

I  had  no  more  of  his  company  for  the  rest  of  the  mom- 
ing.  He  was  swept  off  in  the  vortex  that  followed  in  the 
wake  of  this  lady.  Once  indeed  he  paused  for  a  moment, 
as  he  was  hurrying  on  some  errand  of  the  good  lady's,  to 
let  me  know  that  this  was  Lady  Lillycraft,  a  sister  of  the 
Squire's,  of  large  fortune,  which  the  captain  would  inherit 
and  that  her  estate  lay  in  cme  of  the  best  sportiiig  ooontiiB  in 

all  TCngliyHl, 


FAMILY   SERVANTS 

T«rll}  old  Bervaate  are  the  Tonohen  of  worthy  honsekeei^iig.  Thc^ 
sr«  like  rate  In  a  mansion,  or  mltea  in  a  oheeee,  bespeaking  the  antiquity 
and  fatness  of  their  abode 

In  my  casual  anecdotes  of  the  Hall,  I  may  often  be 
tempted  to  dwell  on  ciroumstanoes  of  a  trite  and  ordinary 
nature,  from  their  appeaiii^  to  me  illosttative  of  genuine 
national  character.  It  seems  to  be  the  stady  of  tOie  Sgnire 
to  adhere,  as  mnch  as  possible,  to  what  he  oonsiders  the  old 
landmaAs  of  KngliBh  manners.    Wb  servants  all  nnderstand 
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Urn  waQHi,  and  tor  ihe  most  part  have  been  aoenrtfloted  to 
ttrai  from  iiifuio7;  90  tlifti,  npon  the  whtde,  hn  hoiuehold 
preeentB  cme  of  the  few  tolerable  epeameae  that  oaa  now  ba 
met  with  of  the  estaUisbinent  of  an  English  oountrj  geotle- 
mazt  of  fbo  old  Bchool. 

B7  the  bye,  the  aerrants  are  noi  the  least  chuaoleristie 
part  of  tfie  honaehold:  the  hoaaekeeper,  tor  ioetanoe,  hai 
been  bom  and  bronght  up  at  the  Hall,  and  has  never  beea 
twenty  miles  from  it;  jet  she  has  a  statehf  air  that  would 
not  disgrace  a  ladj  ^taX  had  figured  at  the  court  of  Qneen 


I  am  half  inclined  to  think  that  she  has  cai^^  it  frcaa 
liTfng  so  mncb  among  the  M  family  piottues.  It  may, 
however,  be  owing  to  a  oonscioiisnesB  ot  her  importance  ill 
tibe  sphere  in  which  she  has  always  moved ;  for  ehe  is  greatly 
ivspected  in  the  neighboring  village,  and  among  the  fumers* 
wivee,  and  has  high  anthority  in  the  household,  raUi^  ovw 
the  sMTvants  with  quiet,  but  undisputed  sway. 

She  is  a  thin  old  lady,  with  blue  eyes  and  pointed  noea 
and  dnn.  Her  drees  is  always  the  same  aa  to  fashion.  She 
wears  a  small,  well-atarched  ruff,  a  laced  stomachw,  full 
petticoats,  aiod  a  gown  festooned  and  open  in  frmt,  which, 
on  particnlar  oocaaions,  is  of  ancient  silk,  the  legacy  of  some 
former  dame  at  the  family,  or  an  inheritance  from  her  mother, 
who  was  housekeeper  before  her.  I  have  a  reverence  for 
theee  old  garments,  as  I  make  no  doubt  &sy  have  figured 
about  theee  apartments  in  da^  long  past,  when  they  have 
set  off  the  charms  of  scone  peerless  family  beauty;  and  I 
have  sometimes  lo(A:ed  from  the  old  housekeeper  to  the  neigh- 
boring portraits,  to  see  whether  I  could  not  recognise  her  an- 
tiquated brocade  in  the  dress  of  some  one  of  those  l<»ig>-waisted 
damse  that  smile  on  me  frcHU  the  walk. 

Her  hair,  which  is  quite  white,  is  frizsed  out  in  front,  and 
she  wears  over  it  a  small  cap,  nicely  plaited,  and  bronght 
down  vnder  the  chin.  Her  manners  seee  smple  and  primi- 
tire,  hei^itened  a  little  by  a  proper  dignity  of  station. 

fRie  Han  is  her  wco-ld,  and  the  history  of  the  family  tito 
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coily  history  she  knows,  excepting  that  which  she  has  read  in 
the  Bible.  She  can  give  a  biography  of  every  portrait  in  the 
picture  gallery,  and  is  a  complete  family  chronicle. 

She  is  treated  with  great  consideration  by  the  Squire.  In- 
deed, ytaebet  Simon  tells  me  that  there  is  a  traditional  anec- 
dote current  among  the  servants  of  the  Squire's  having  been 
seen  fcisdng  her  in  the  picture  gallery,  when  they  were  both 
young.  As,  however,  nothing  further  was  ever  noticed  be- 
tween theon,  the  circumstance  caused  no  great  scandal;  only 
she  was  observed  to  take  to  reading  Pamela  shortly  after- 
ward, and  refused  the  hand  of  the  village  innke^wr,  wh(Rn 
she  had  previously  smiled  on. 

The  old  butler,  who  was  formerly  footman,  and  a  rejected 
admirer  of  hers,  used  to  tell  the  anecdote  now  and  then,  at 
tiioee  little  cabals  that  will  occaaonally  take  place  among  the 
most  orderly  servants,  aiimng  from  the  common  propensity 
of  the  governed  to  talk  against  administration ;  but  he  has 
left  it  off  of  late  years,  since  he  has  risen  into  plaoe,  and 
shakes  his  head  rebukingly  when  it  is  mentioned. 

It  is  certain  that  the  old  lady  will,  to  this  day,  dwell  oa 
the  looks  of  the  Squire  when  he  was  a  youi^  man  at  college; 
and  she  maintains  that  none  of  his  sons  can  ccHnpare  with 
their  father  when  he  was  of  their  age,  and  was  dressed  out 
in  his  full  suit  of  scarlet,  with  his  hair  craped  and  powdered, 
and  his  three-cornered  hat. 

She  has  an  orphan  niece,  a  pretty,  soft-hearted  baggage, 
named  Phoebe  Wilkins,  who  has  been  transplanted  to  the 
Hall  within  a  year  or  two,  and  been  nearly  spoiled  for  any 
condition  of  life.  She  is  a  kind  of  attendant  and  ocnnpanion 
of  the  fair  Julia's ;  and  from  loitering  about  the  young  lady's 
apartments,  readii^  scraps  of  novels,  and  inheriting  sec<Hid- 
hand  finery,  has  become  something  betwerai  a  waiting-maid 
and  a  slipshod  fine  lady. 

She  is  conradered  a  kind  of  heiress  anumg  the  servants,  as 
she  will  inherit  all  her  aunt's  property;  which,  if  report  be 
true,  must  be  a  round  sum  of  good  golden  guineas,  the  ao> 
cumulated  wealth  of  two  housekeepers'  savings;  not  to  men- 
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Hon  Qie  beredlterr  wardrobe,  and  the  many  KtUe  ralnaUai 
and  knick-knackB  traaBured  np  in  the  hooBakeepar's  room. 
Indeed,  the  old  housekeeper  has  the  repatatMm,  anwi^  the 
servants  and  the  Tillagera,  of  being  paaaing  rich ;  and  there 
is  a  jsptamed  chest  of  drawers  and  a  large  iron-boond  ooffer 
tn  her  room  which  are  eui^wsad,  by  the  hooflemaids,  to  hold 
treaenies  of  wealth. 

The  old  lady  ia  a  great  friend  of  Master  Simon,  who,  in- 
deed, pays  a  tittle  court  to  her,  as  to  a  persm  h^h  in  anthtn^ 
ity;  and  they  have  many  dieonsstons  on  points  of  family  his* 
tory,  in  which,  notwithstanding  his  extensive  information, 
and  pride  ot  knowledge,  he  oommonly  admits  her  saperior 
aoooracy.  He  seldom  retams  to  the  Hall,  after  one  ^  his 
visitB  to  the  other  branches  of  the  family,  withoat  bringing 
Mrs.  WilkinB  some  remembrance  from  the  ladies  of  the  home 
where  he  has  been  stayii^. 

Indeed,  all  tiie  ohfldien  <tf  the  house  locdc  np  to  the  M 
lady  with  habitnal  respect  and  attachment,  and  die  Beuna 
atmoet  to  oonsid^  them  as  her  own,  from  their  bavli^  grown 
op  under  het  eye.  The  Oxonian,  however,  is  her  favoritBy 
probably  from  being  the  youngest,  thoofj^  he  is  the  most 
mischievous,  and  has  been  apt  to  play  tricks  upm  her  from 
boyhood. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  one  Kttle  eeremony,  which,  I 
believe,  is  peculiar  to  the  Hall.  After  the  doth  ia  removed 
at  dinner,  tiie  old  housekeeper  sails  into  the  room  and  stands 
behind  the  Squire's  chair,  when  he  fills  her  a  glass  of  wins 
with  his  own  hands,  in  whicii  she  drinks  the  health  of  the 
company  in  a  truly  respectful  yet  dignified  manner,  and  then 
letiree.  The  Squire  received  the  onstom  from  his  faliier,  and 
has  always  oontinned  it. 

There  is  a  peooUar  eharaoter  about  the  servants  of  old 
English  femilies  that  mide  principally  in  the  country.  They 
have  a  quiet,  orderly,  reapeotfol  mode  of  doing  their  duties. 
Th^  are  always  neat  in  their  persons,  and  appropriately, 
and,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  technically  dressed;  they  move 
about  tiie  house  without  hurry  or  noise;  there  is  noUiing  ol 
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the  bnsUe  of  employmeDt,  or  the  voice  of  command ;  nothing 
of  that  obtruBiTe  boaeewifeiy  that  amounts  to  a  torment. 
You  are  not  perseouted  by  the  procees  of  making  you  ocnn- 
fortaUe;  yet  everything  i&  done,  and  is  done  well.  The 
work  of  the  house  is  performed  as  if  by  magic,  bat  it  is  the 
magic  of  system.  Nothing  is  done  by  fits  and  starts,  nor  at 
awkward  aeasons;  the  whole  goes  on  like  well-oiled  clock- 
work, where  there  is  no  noise  nor  jarring  in  its  operations. 

Bnglish  serranta,  in  general,  are  not  treated  with  great 
indalgence,  nor  rewarded  by  many  commendations ;  for  the 
Et^lish  are  laconic  and  reserved  toweird  their  domestics ;  but 
an  approving  nod  and  a  kind  word  from  master  or  mistreas 
goes  as  far  here  as  an  excess  of  praise  or  indulgence  else- 
where, Neither  do  servants  often  exhibit  any  animated 
marks  of  affection  to  their  employers;  yet,  though  quiet, 
they  are  strong  in  their  attachments ;  and  the  reciprocal  re- 
gard  of  masters  and  servants,  though  not  ardently  expressed, 
is  powerful  and  lasting  in  old  English  families. 

The  title  of  "an  old  family  servant"  carries  with  it  a' thou- 
sand kind  associations,  in  all  pEirts  of  the  world;  and  there  is 
no  claim  upon  the  home-bred  charities  of  the  heart  more  irre- 
ostible  than  that  of  having  been  "bom  in  the  house."  It  is 
common  to  see  gray-headed  domestics  of  this  kind  attached 
to  an  Iinglish  family  of  the  "old  school,"  who  continue  in  it 
to  the  day  of  their  death,  in  the  enjoyment  of  steady,  unaf- 
fected kindness,  and  the  performance  of  faithful,  unofficious 
duty.  I  think  such  instances  of  attachment  speak  well  for 
both  master  and  servant,  and  the  frequency  of  them  speaks 
well  for  national  character. 

These  observations,  however,  hold  good  only  with  families 
<^  the  description  I  have  mentioned,  and  with  such  as  are 
somewhat  retired,  and  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in 
the  country.  As  to  the  powdered  menials  that  throng  the 
halls  of  fashionable  town  residenoea,  they  equally  reflect  the 
character  of  the  establishments  to  which  they  belong;  and  I 
know  no  more  complete  ^tomes  t£  dissolute  heartlesBneaa 
and  pampered  inatili^. 
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But,  ti>egood**old  family  sarrantl" — the  one  who  has 
ahrays  been  Iinl»d,  in  idea,  with  the  home  of  our  heart;  who 
has  led  us  to  echoed  in  the  days  of  prattling  childhood;  who 
hafi  been  tiie  otmfldant  of  onr  boyish  oarea,  and  echemes,  and 
enterpriees;  who  has  hailed  us  as  we  oazne  home  at  vaca* 
tiona,  and  been  the  promoter  of  all  oar  hoUday  Bporta;  who, 
when  we,  in  wandering  manhood,  have  left  tite  patenial 
roof,  and  only  retom  tld&er  at  interrals — will  weloome  as 
with  a  joy  inferior  only  to  that  of  our  parents;  who,  now 
grown  gray  and  infirm  with  age,  still  totters  aboat  the  house 
of  our  fathers,  in  fond  and  faithful  serritade;  who  olaims 
US,  in  a  manner,  as  his  own;  and  haHtens  with  qaerolons 
eagemees  to  anticipate  his  fellow-domestics  in  waiting  upon 
OB  at  table ;  and  who,  when  we  retire  at  night  to  the  chamber 
that  still  goes  by  our  name,  will  linger  about  the  room  to 
haTB  one  more  kind  lode,  and  one  more  pleasant  word  about 
times  that  are  past — who  does  not  experience  toward  such  a 
being  a  feeling  of  abnoBt  filial  afFeotionf 

I  have  met  with  eeTeial  instanoes  of  eintaphs  on  the 
gravestones  of  such  valuable  domestics,  recorded  with  the 
simple  truth  of  natural  feeling.  I  have  two  before  me  at 
this  moment;  one  copied  from  a  tombstone  of  a  chorchyard 
in  WarwiokBhire : 

"Here  lieth  the  body  of  Joseph  Batte,  confidential  servant 
to  George  Birch,  Esq.,  of  Hamstead  Hall.  His  grateful 
friend  and  master  caused  this  inscription  to  be  written  in 
memoiy  ai  his  discretion,  fidelity,  diligence,  and  continence. 
He  died  (a  bachelor)  aged  84,  having  lived  14  years  in  the 
same  family." 

The  ottwr  was  taken  from  a  tombetone  in  Eltham  ohnrch- 
yard; 

"Here  lie  the  remains  of  Mr.  Jasnee  Tappy,  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  8th  of  September,  1818,  aged  84,  f^ter  a 
faithful  service  of  60  years  in  one  family ;  by  each  individual 
of  which  he  lived  respected,  and  died  lamented  by  the  sole 


Vew  monnments,  even  of  the  illnstrions,  have  given  me 
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tiie  glow  abont  the  heart  that  I  felt  while  coi^ying  this  htmest 
epitaph  in  the  churchyard  of  Eltham,  I  empathized  with 
this  "sole  survivor"  of  a  family  moumii^  over  the  gTAve  of 
the  faithful  follower  of  his  race,  who  had  been,  no  doubt,  a 
living  tnemraito  of  times  and  friends  that  had  passed  away; 
and  in  ooneidering  this  rec»rd  of  long  and  devoted  service, 
I  called  to  mind  the  touching  speech  of  Old  Adam,  in  "As 
Tou  Like  It,"  when  tottering  after  the  youthful  son  of  hia 
ancient  master: 

"Haater,  go  on,  uid  I  will  follow  tiiee 
To  the  lost  gaap,  with  love  uid  loyalt^l" 

NOTB.— I  cannot  but  mention  a  tablet  which  I  have  seen 
Bomewhere  in  the  chapel  of  Windsor  Castle,  put  up  by  the 
late  king  to  the  memory  of  a  family  servant,  who  had  been 
a  faithful  attendant  of  hia  lamented  dai^hter,  the  Princess 
Amelia.  Oeoive  III.  posseeeed  much  of  toe  strong  domeetio 
feeling  of  the  old  English  country  gentleman;  and  it  is  an 
incident  curious  in  monumental  history,  and  creditable  to 
the  human  heart,  &  monarch  erecting  a  monument  in  hmor 
of  the  humble  virtues  of  a  meniaL 


THE    WIDOW 

"She  WM  ao  ah&ritable  and  pitioaa 
Bhe  would  weep  it  that  she  saw  a  mons 
Caught  in  a  trap.  If  it  were  dead  or  bled; 
Of  sm&U  hoimda  had  she,  that  she  fed 
With  roBt  fleeb,  millie,  and  wastel  bread. 
But  Bore  wept  she  if  anj  of  them  were  de«d. 
Or  if  man  smote  them  wiOi  a  yard  smart."— Chaucsb 

NoTWTTHeTANDiNG  the  whimsical  parade  made  by  Lad^ 
lillyoraft  on  her  arrival,  she  has  none  of  the  petty  stateli- 
ness  that  I  had  imagined;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  has  a 
degme  of  nature  and  simple-beartedneBS,  if  I  may  use  the 
phrase,  that  mingles  well  with  her  old-fashioned  manners 
and  hnrmlTmn  ostentation.     She  dresses  in  rich  silks,  witli 
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long  waist;  she  rongea  oonsiderably,  and  her  hair,  which  is 
nearly  white,  ib  frizzed  out,  and  pat  np  with  pins.  Her  face 
is  pitted  with  the  Bmallpoz,  but  the  delicacy  of  her  features 
shows  that  she  may  once  have  been  beautiful;  and  she  has 
a  very  fair  and  well-shaped  hand  and  arm,  of  which,  if  t 
mistake  not,  the  good  lady  is  still  a  little  Tain. 

I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  gather  a  few  particulars  oon- 
oeming  her.  She  was  a  great  belle  in  town,  between  thirty 
and  for^  years  since,  and  reigned  for  two  seasims  with  all 
the  inaolenoe  of  beauty,  refusing  eereral  excellent  offers; 
when,  unfortunately,  she  yraa  robbed  of  her  charms  and  her 
lovera  by  an  attack  of  the  smallpox.  She  retired  immedi> 
ately  into  the  country,  where  she  some  time  after  inherited 
an  estate,  and  married  a  baronet,  a  former  admirer,  whose 
passion  had  suddenly  revived;  "having,"  as  he  said,  "always 
loved  her  mind  rather  than  her  person.*' 

The  baronet  did  not  enjoy  her  mind  and  fortune-above 
six  months,  and  had  scarcely  grown  very  tired  of  her,  when 
he  broke  his  neck  in  a  fox-chase,  and  left  her  free,  rich,  and 
disconsolate.  She  has  remained  on  her  estate  in  the  country 
ever  since,  and  has  never  shown  any  demre  to  return  to  town, 
and  revisit  tiie  scene  of  her  early  Mumphs  and  fatal  malady. 
All  her  favorite  recollections,  however,  revert  to  that  short 
period  oi  her  youthful  beau^.  She  has  no  idea  of  town  but 
as  it  was  at  that  time;  emd  continoally  forgets  that  the  place 
and  people  must  have  changed  materially  in  the  course  of 
nearly  half  a  century.  She  will  often  speak  of  the  toasts 
of  those  diqrB  as  if  still  reignii^;  and,  nntil  very  recently, 
used  to  talk  with  delight  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  beaaty 
of  the  young  princes  and  princesses.  She  cannot  be  broi^it 
to  think  of  the  present  king  otherwise  than  as  an  el^ant 
young  man,  rather  wild,  but  who  danced  a  minuet  divinely; 
and  before  he  came  to  the  orown  would  often  menticn  him 
as  the  "sweet  youi^;  prince." 

She  talks  also  of  the  walks  in  Kensington  Qardm,  where 
the  gentiemen  appeared  in  gold-laced  coats  and  oocked  hats, 
and  the  ladies  in  hoops,  and  swept  so  proudly  altmg  the 
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giuHy  aveanes;  and  she  thinks  the  ladies  let  themaelvea 
sadly  down  in  their  dignity,  when  they  gave  up  ooshifmed 
head-^reeaeB  and  high-heeled  shoes.  She  has  mnch  to  say, 
too,  (tf  the  t^ceis  who  were  in  the  train  of  her  admiraiB; 
and  Bpeaks  familiarly  of  many  wild  yom^  blades  that  are 
now,  perhaps,  hobbling  abont  watering-places  witii  orutobes 
and  gouty  shoes. 

Whether  the  taste  the  good  lady  had  of  matrimony  dis- 
oooraged  her  or  not,  I  cannot  say;  bet  though  her  merits 
and  her  riches  have  attracted  many  snitorB,  she  has  never 
been  tempted  to  venture  f^ain  into  the  happy  state.  This 
is  ringular,  too,  for  she  seems  of  a  most  Bof t  and  susceptible 
heart;  is  always  talking  of  love  and  oonnulnal  felioi^,  and 
is  a  great  stickler  for  dd-fa^oned  gallantry,  devoted  atten- 
tionB,  and  eternal  oonstanoy,  on  the  part  ct  the  gentlemen. 
She  lives,  however,  after  her  own  taste.  Her  hoose,  I  am 
tdd,  must  have  been  built  and  famished  about  tiie  time  of 
Sir  Charles  Grandison:  everything  about  it  is  somewhat 
formal  and  stately;  but  has  been  softened  down  into  a  d^res 
of  voluptuousness,  oharacteristio  of  an  old  lady,  very  iendeiv 
hearted  and  romantio,  and  that  loves  her  ease.  The  cushions 
ct  the  great  armchairs,  and  wide  sofas,  almost  bury  you 
when  you  mt  down  on  them.  Flowers  of  the  most  rate  and 
delicate  kind  are  placed  about  the  tooiob,  and  on  little 
japanned  stands;  and  sweet  bags  lie  about  the  tables  and 
mantel-|neceB.  The  house  is  full  of  pet  dogs.  Angora  cats, 
and  singing  birds,  who  are  as  carefully  waited  upon  as  she 
is  herself. 

She  is  d^nty  in  her  living,  and  a  little  of  an  epicure, 
Bving  on  white  meats,  and  little  lady-like  dishes,  though  her 
servants  have  substantial  old  Bngliah  fare,  as  their  looks 
bear  witness.  Indeed,  they  are  so  indulged  that  they  are 
all  spoiled;  aud  when  they  lose  their  present  place  they  will 
be  fit  for  no  other.  Her  ladyship  is  one  of  those  easy-tem- 
pered beings  that  are  always  doomed  to  be  much  liked,  but 
01  Mrved  by  thnr  domestics,  and  cheated  by  all  the  world. 

llnoli  of  hMT  time  is  passed  in  reading  novels,  ot  whkh  she 
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has  a  most  extensTe  libnuy,  and  bets  a  oomrtant  Bnpply  frcmi 
ilie  publishers  in  town.  Her  eruditi(m  in  this  line  of  litera- 
ture is  immense;  she  has  kept  pace  Trith  the  press  for  half  a 
century.  Her  mind  is  stuffed  with  love-talee  of  all  tdnds, 
from  the  stately  amours  of  the  old  books  of  chivalry,  down  to 
the  last  blne-oovered  romance,  reeking  from  the  press;  though 
she  evidently  gives  the  preference  to  those  that  came  out  in 
the  days  of  her  youth,  find  when  she  was  first  in  love.  She 
maintains  that  there  are  no  novels  written  nowadays  equal 
to  Pamela  and  Sir  Charles  Glrandiaon;  and  she  plaoesthe 
Castle  of  Otranto  at  the  head  of  all  romances. 

She  does  a  vast  deal  of  good  in  her  neighborhood,  and  is 
imposed  nptm  by  every  beggar  in  the  county.  She  is  the 
benefactress  of  a  village  adjoining  to  her  estate,  and  takes 
an  especial  interest  in  all  its  love  affairs.  She  knows  of 
every  conrtehip  that  is  going  on;  every  lovelorn  damsel  is 
sure  to  find  a  patient  listener  and  a  sage  adviser  in  her  lady- 
ship. She  takes  great  pains  to  reconcile  eUl  love-quarrels,  and 
should  any  faithless  swain  persist  in  his  inconstancy,  he  is  sure 
to  draw  on  himself  the  good  lady's  violent  ind^nation. 

I  have  learned  these  particulars  partly  from  Frank  Braoe- 
bridge,  and  partly  from  Ifaster  Simon.  I  am  now  able  to 
account  for  the  asraduous  attention  of  the  latter  to  her  lady- 
ship.  Her  house  is  one  of  his  favorite  resorts,  where  he  is 
a  very  important  person^^  He  makes  her  a  visit  of  busi- 
ness once  a  year,  when  he  looks  into  all  her  affairs;  which, 
as  she  is  no  manager,  are  apt  to  get  into  confusion.  He 
examinee  the  books  of  the  overseer,  and  shoots  about  the 
estate,  which,  he  says,  is  well  stocked  with  game,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  poached  by  all  the  vagabonds  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

It  is  thought,  as  I  before  hinted,  that  the  captain  will 
inherit  the  greater  part  erf  her  property,  having  always  been 
her  chief  favorite;  for,  in  fact,  she  is  partial  to  a  red  coat. 
She  has  now  etnne  to  the  Hall  to  be  present  at  his  nuptials, 
having  a  great  disposition  to  interest  herself  in  all  matters 
of  love  and  matrimony. 
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THE  LOVERS 

"Btoi^ nf  love,  my  fttirone, and  oome away. for lo the wtniarli 
pMt,  the  nin  (■  over  tind  gone ;  the  flowers  appe^  on  the  earth,  tha 
tfam  ot  the  singing  of  tdrda  is  oome,  and  the  Yciae  ot  the  turtle  fa  heard 
iatbmimaA."—ao7igofSoUmem 

To  a  iDAD  who  is  a  little  o(  a  philoeophBr,  and  a  baehelor 
to  boot,  and  who,  by  dint  of  some  experience  in  the  folliea  dt 
lite,  be^ns  to  look  with  a  learned  eye  upon  the  ways  of  man, 
and  eite  of  woman ;  to  Buch  a  man,  I  say,  there  is  WRiietihiag 
Tery  sntertainin^  in  noticmg  the  condnct  of  a  pair  of  jaaoff 
loTBiB.  It  may  not  be  as  grave  and  Btnenti&o  a  Btady  as  A* 
lovea  oi  the  plants,  bat  it  is  certainly  as  intereetiag. 

I  haTB,  therefore,  derived  mooh  pleaaore,  mnoe  my  arrival 
at  the  Hall,  from  obaerving  the  fair  Julia  and  ber  lover. 
Bits  has  all  the  deUghtfnl,  bluahing  consoioasnees  of  an  art- 
less girl,  inezperienoed  in  coquetry,  who  has  made  her  flnl 
oonqnesi;  while  the  cs^itahi  r^ards  her  with  ihai  miztora 
tt  foodnesB  and  exultation  with  which  a  youthful  knrer  is  qd 
to  oontemplate  so  beanteotia  a  priae. 

I  oheierreA  them  yesterday  in  the  garden,  advanoiBfi 
along  one  of  the  retired  walks.  The  son  was  ahtning  wiih 
deliokniB  warmth,  mnHtig  great  massea  of  br^^t  Terdtm^ 
and  deep  blue  shade.  The  cnokoo,  tiiat  "harbinger  d 
apring,"  was  faintly  heard  {ran  a  distance;  the  thnuh 
[riped  from  the  hawthorn ;  and  the  yellow  butterfliee  q>orted, 
and  toyed,  and  coquetted  in  the  air. 

The  fair  Julia  was  leaning  an  her  lover*8  aim,  Hstming 
to  his  oonversatitKi,  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  a  soft  blosh  oi 
her  dieek,  and  a  qniet  smile  on  her  lips,  while  in  the'  hand 
that  hong  negligently  hy  her  side  was  a  honoh  of  flowen. 
In  this  way  they  were  saontering  sknrty  aloiiffi  *nd  irhem 
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I  considered  them  and  the  eceue  in  which  they^  were  movii^, 
I  could  not  but  think  it  a  thousand  pities  that  the  seascoi 
should  ever  change,  or  that  young  people  should  ever  grow 
older,  or  that  blossoms  should  give  way  to  fruit,  or  that 
lovers  should  ever  get  married. 

From  what  I  have  gathered  of  family  anecdote,  I  under- 
stand that  the  fair  Julia  is  the  daughter  of  a  favorite  college 
friend  of  the  Squire ;  who,  after  leaving  Oxford,  had  entered 
the  army,  and  served  for  many  years  in  India,  where  he  was 
mortally  wounded  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives.  In  his 
last  momenta  be  faful,  with  a  faltering  pen,  recommended 
his  wife  and  daughter  to  the  kindness  of  his  early  friend. 

The  widow  and  her  child  returned  to  England  helpless  and 
almost  hopeless.  When  Mr.  Bracebrid^  received  Eiccounts 
of  their  situation,  he  hastened  to  their  relief.  He  reached 
them  just  in  time  to  soothe  the  last  moments  of  the  mother, 
who  was  dying  of  a  consumption,  and  to  make  her  happy  in 
the  assurance  that  her  child  should  never  want  a  protector. 

The  good  Squire  returned  with  his  prattling  cbai^  to  his 
stronghold,  where  he  had  brought  her  up  with  a  tenderness 
truly  paternal.  As  he  has  taken  some  pains  to  superintend 
her  education,  and  form  her  taste,  she  has  grown  up  with 
many  of  big  notirais,  and  considers  him  the  wisest  as  well 
as  the  best  of  men.  Much  of  her  time,  too,  has  been  passed 
with  Lady  Lillyoraft,  who  has  instructed  her  in  the  manners 
of  the  old  school,  and  enriched  her  mind  with  all  kinds  of 
novels  and  romanoes.  Indeed,  her  ladyship  has  had  a  great 
hand  in  promoting  the  match  between  JuUa  and  the  captain, 
having  had  them  t(^ther  at  her  country-seat  the  moment 
she  foimd  there  was  an  attachment  growing  up  between 
them;  the  good  lady  being  never  so  happy  as  when  she  has 
a  pair  (^  turtles  cooing  about  her. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  see  the  fondness  with  which  the 
fair  Julia  is  ref^arded  by  the  old  servants  at  the  HalL  She 
has  been  a  pet  with  them  from  childhood,  and  every  one 
seems  to  lay  some  olaim  to  her  education;  so  that  it  is  no 
waoiixat  that  she  should  be  extremely  accomplished.    The 
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gardener  taught  her  to  rear  flowers,  of  which  she  is  er* 
tremely  fond.  .  Old  Christy,  the  pragmaticiil  huntomtui, 
softens  when  she  approaches;  and  as  she  sits  lightly  and 
gracefully  in  her  saddle,  olaims  the  merit  of  having  taught 
her  to  ride;  while  the  housekeeper,  who  almoBt  looks  npMi 
her  as  a  daughter,  intunatea  that  she  first  gave  her  an  in- 
sight into  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet,  having  been  dressii^ 
maid,  in  her  youi^  days,  to  the  late  Mrs.  Bracebridge.  X 
am  inclined  to  credit  tins  last  claim,  as  I  bare  noticed  that 
the  dress  of  the  young  lady  had  an  air  of  the  old  school, 
though  mantled  with  native  taste,  and  that  her  hair  was 
put  up  very  much  in  the  style  of  Sir  Peter  Jjely's  portraits 
in  the  picture  gallery. 

Her  very  musical  attainments  partake  of  this  old-fash- 
icmed  character,  and  moet  of  her  songs  are  snch  as  are  not 
at  tiie  present  day  to  be  fonnd  on  the  piano  of  a  modem  per- 
former. I  have,  however,  seen  so  much  of  modem  fashions, 
modem  accomplishments,  and  modem  fine  ladies,  that  I 
relish  this  tinge  of  antiquated  style  in  so  yomig  and  lovely 
a  girl;  and  I  have  had  as  much  [deasure  in  hearing  hc^ 
warble  one  of  the  old  songs  of  Herriok,  or  Oarew,  or  Suck- 
Hi^,  adapted  to  some  mmple  old  melody,  as  I  have  had  fmn 
listemog  to  a  lady  amatenr  skylark  it  up  and  down  through 
the  finest  bravura  of  Rossini  or  Mozart. 

We  have  very  pretty  music  in  the  evenings,  oGcasi<»iaIIy, 
betwera  her  and  the  captain,  assisted  sometime  by  MastOT 
Simon,  who  scrapes,  dubionsly,  on  his  violin;  being  very 
apt  to  get  out,  and  to  halt  a  note  or  two  in  the  rear.  S(Hne- 
timee  he  even  thrums  a  little  on  the  piano,  and  t^es  a  part 
in  a  trio,  in  which  his  voice  can  generally  be  distinguished 
by  a  ontain  quavering  tone,  and  an  occasional  false  note. 

t  was  praising  the  fair  Julia's  performance  to  him,  skft&r 
cme  of  her  B(»igs,  when  I  found  he  took  to  himself  the  whole 
credit  of  having  formed  her  musical  taste,  assuring  me  that 
she  was  very  apt ;  and,  indeed,  summii^  up  her  whole  char^ 
acter  in  his  knowing  way,  by  adding,  that  "she  was  a  very 
nioe  girl,  and  had  no  nmsense  about  her." 
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"Itj  Iiif«UM'i  faoe,  her  brow,  her  &f», 
nia  dlmide  oa  ber  oheek ;  and  saoh  sweet  MO 
BmOi  from  the  ouimmg  worknuui's  peuoU  flmni, 
Theae  Ifpe  look  fresh  and  lively  as  her  own. 
F&be  colors  last  after  the  true  be  dead. 
Of  nil  the  roaes  grafted  on  her  cheeks. 
Of  «U  the  grnoes  daooing  in  her  vyea. 
Of  all  the  moslo  eet  apon  her  tongue, 
Of  all  that  was  past  woman's  exoellenoB 
In  her  white  bosom ;  look,  a  painted  board 
Gircmnscribea  alir'— Dbkkbb 

Jm  old  Gog^ish  family-  mansioti  h  a  fertile  anl^eot  fw 
etaAj.  It  aboonds  with  iUustiations  of  formor  times,  and 
traoes  of  the  tastm,  and  humora,  and  manners  o<  snocsesBiTe 
g«neratioDB.  The  atterations  and  additionB,  in  different 
Btylefl  of  architecture;  the  fnmitnre,  plate,  pictozos,  han{f- 
isgH ;  the  warUke  and  eporting^  implements  of  different  ^es 
and  fancies;  all  fumiflh  food  for  ourions  and  amafdng  specn- 
lation.  As  the  Sqnire  is  very  careful  in  collecting;  and  pre- 
eerring  all  family  relice,  the  Hall  m  full  of  remembnmcee  oi 
iba  kind.  In  looking  abont  the  establishment,  I  can  picture 
to  myself  the  charaotera  and  habits  that  have  preralled  at 
different  eras  of  the  family  history.  I  have  mentioned,  on 
a  former  oooaaion,  the  armor  of  the  Omsader  which  hangs  ap 
in  the  Hall.  There  are  also  several  jack-boots,  with  eno^ 
mouaty  thick  Bolee  and  high  heels,  that  belonged  to  a  set  of 
oaTatiers  who  filled  the  Hall  with  tite  din  and  stir  of  arms 
during  the  time  of  the  Covenanters.  A  number  of  enormona 
drinking  veaeels  of  antique  feslii<»i,  with  huge  Venice  glasses, 
and  green  hook-glaBsee,  with  Uie  apostles  in  relief  on  them, 
remain  as  monnments  of  a  generation  or  two  of  hard  livers, 
that  led  a  Hfe  of  rooiii^  revelry,  and  first  introdnoed  the 
gout  into  Htd  family. 

•  •  *  Q— Vol.  XI. 
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I  shall  paaa  over  several  more  Buoh  indications  of  tem- 
porary  taates  of  the  Squire's  predecessors;  but  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  notice  a  pair  of  antlers  in  the  great  hall,  which  is  (me 
of  the  trophies  of  a  hard-riding  squire  of  former  times,  who 
was  the  Kimrod  of  these  parts.  Thore  are  many  traditions 
of  his  wonderful  feats  in  hunting  still  existing,  which  are 
related  by  old  Christy,  the  huntsman,  who  gets  exceedingly 
nettled  if  they  are  in  the  least  doubted.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
frightful  chasm,  a  few  miles  from  the  Hall,  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Squire's  Leap,  from  his  having  cleared  it  in 
the  ardor  of  the  chase;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  for 
old  Christy  shows  the  very  dints  of  the  horse's  hoofs  on  the 
rocks  on  each  side  of  the  chasm. 

Master  Simon  holds  the  memory  of  this  squire  in  great 
veneration,  and  has  a  number  of  extraordinary  stories  to  tell 
ooDoeming  him,  which  he  repeats  at  all  hunting  dinners; 
and  I  am  told  that  they  wax  more  and  more  meu^elous  the 
<dder  they  grow.  He  has  also  a  pair  of  Rippon  spurs  which 
belonged  to  this  mighty  hunter  of  yore,  and  which  he  only 
wears  on  particular  occasions. 

The  plaoe,  however,  which  abounds  most  with  memeutoe 
of  past  times,  is  the  picture  gallery ;  and  there  is  something 
atrai^ly  pleasing,  though  melancholy,  in  considering  the 
long  rows  of  portraits  which  compose  the  greater  part  of 
the  collection.  They  furnish  a  kind  of  narrative  of  the  hves 
of  the  family  worthies,  which  I  am  enabled  to  read  with  the 
assistance  of  the  venerable  housekeqier,  who  is  the  family 
chronicler,  prompted  occasionally  by  Master  Simon.  There 
is  the  progress  of  a  fine  lady,  for  instance,  through  a  variety 
of  portraits.  One  represents  her  as  a  little  girl,  with  a  long 
waist  and  hoop,  holding  a  kitten  in  her  arms,  and  c^ling  the 
^>ectator  out  of  the  comers  of  her  eyes,  as  if  she  could  not 
turn  her  head.  In  another,  we  find  her  in  the  freshness  of 
youthful  beauty,  when  she  was  a  celebrated  belle,  and  so 
hard-hearted  as  to  cause  several  unfortunate  gentiemen  to 
run  desperate  and  write  bad  poetry.  In  another,  she  is  de- 
picted as  a,  stately  dame,  in  the  maturity  of  her  oharms; 
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next  to  the  portrait  of  her  hnsband,  a  galla&t  cdtmel  m  full- 
bott<»ied  yrig  and  gold-laced  hat,  who  was  killed  abroad; 
and,  finally,  her  monument  is  in  the  church,  the  spire  ot 
which  may  be  eeeo  from  the  window,  where  her  effigy  is 
carved  in  marUe,  and  represents  her  as  a  venerable  dame  of 
serenty-siz. 

In  Hke  manner,  I  have  followed  some  of  the  family  great 
men  through  a  series  of  pictures,  from  early  boyhood  to  the 
robe  of  dignity  or  truncheon  of  command;  and  so  on  by 
d^rees,  until  they  were  garnered  up  in  the  oonmion  re- 
pository, the  neighboring  church. 

There  is  one  gronp  that  particularly  interested  me.  It 
oonsifited  of  four  sisters,  of  nearly  the  same  age,  who  flour- 
ished about  a  century  since,  and,  if  I  may  judge  from  their 
portraits,  were  extremely  beautiful.  I  can  imagine  what  a 
scene  of  gayety  and  nmiance  tins  old  mansion  must  have 
been,  when  they  were  in  the  heyday  of  their  charms ;  when 
they  passed  like  beautiful  Tisions  through  its  halls,  or  stepped 
daintily  to  music  in  the  revels  and  dances  of  the  cedar  gal- 
lery; or  printed,  with  delicate  feet,  the  velvet  verdure  of 
tiiese  lawns.  How  must  they  have  been  looked  up  io  with 
mingled  love,  sni  pride,  and  reverence  by  the  old  family 
servants;  and  followed  with  almost  painful  admiration  by 
the  aching  eyes  of  rival  admirers  1  How  must  melody,  and 
song,  and  tend«-  serenade,  have  breathed  about  theee  courts, 
and  their  echoes  whispered  to  the  loitering  tread  of  lovers  I 
How  most  these  very  turrets  have  made  the  hearts  of  the 
young  galliards  thrill,  as  they  first  disoarned  them  from  afar, 
rising  from  among  the  trees,  and  pictured  to  themselves  the 
beauties  casketed  like  gems  within  these  walls!  Indeed,  I 
have  discovered  about  the  place  several  faint  records  of  this 
reign  of  love  and  romance,  when  the  Hall  was  a  kind  of 
Court  erf  Beauty. 

Several  of  the  old  romances  in  the  library  have  marginal 
notes  expressing  sympathy  and  approbation,  where  there 
are  long  speeches  extolling  ladke*  charms,  or  protesting 
eternal  fidelity,  or  bewailing  the  om^ty  of  some  tyranni- 
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cal  fair  one.  The  interviewB,  and  deolarati<»i8,  and  parting 
scenes  of  tender  lovers,  also  bear  the  marks  of  having  been 
frequently  read,  and  are  scored  and  marked  with  notes  of 
admiration,  and  have  initialg  written  on  the  mai^^ins;  most 
of  which  annotati(mB  have  the  day  of  the  month  and  year 
annexed  to  them.  Several  of  the  windows,  too,  have  scraps 
of  poetry  engraved  on  them  with  diamonds,  taken  from  the 
writings  of  the  fair  Mrs.  Philips,  the  once  celebrated  Orinda. 
Some  of  these  seem  to  have  been  inscribed  by  lovers;  and 
others,  in  a  delicate  and  unsteady  band,  and  a  Uttle  inac- 
curate in  the  spelling,  have  evidently  been  written  by  the 
young  ladies  themselves,  or  by  female  friends  who  have 
been  on  visits  to  the  Hall.  Mrs.  Phihps  seems  to  have  been 
their  favorite  author,  and  they  have  distributed  the  names 
of  her  heroes  and  heroines  among  their  circle  of  intimacy. 
Sometimee,  in  a  male  hand,  the  verse  bewails  the  cruelty  of 
beauty  and  the  sufferings  of  constant  love ;  while  in  a  female 
hand  it  prudishly  confines  itself  to  lamenting  the  parting  of 
female  friends.  The  bow-window  of  my  bedroom,  which 
has,  doabtlesB,  been  inhabited  by  one  of  these  beauties,  has 
several  of  these  inscriptions.  I  have  one  at  this  moment 
before  my  eyes,  called  "Camilla  parting  with  Leonora": 

"How  perisb'd  is  the  joj  that's  past. 
The  prewnt  how  uneteadji 
What  oomfort  oao  be  great  and  last, 
When  this  is  gone  already?" 

And  oloee  by  it  is  another,  written,  perhaps,  by  some  adven- 
turous lover,  who  bad  stolen  into  the  lady's  chamber  during 
her  absence : 

"THBODOBIUB  to  OiklOLL^. 

"  'I'd  rather  In  your  favor  live 
Than  in  a  lasting  name ; 
And  much  a  greater  rate  would  give 
For  happineas  than  fame.* 

1700." 


Wlien  I  look  at  these  faint  records  of  gallantry  and  ten- 
derness; when  I  contemplate  the  fading  portraits  of  these 
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beantiful  giris,  and  think,  too,  that  Hxbj  hare  long  ainoe 
bloomed,  redgned,  grown  old,  died,  and  passed  away,  and 
with  them  aU  their  graoee,  their  trinmptiB,  their  rifalries, 
their  admirers;  the  whole  empire  ot  lore  and  pleasnre  in 
which  they  mled— "an  dead,  aU  buried,  all  torgottaXt*'  I 
find  a  (Hand,  at  melancholy  stealing  over  the  present  gsyeties 
aroond  me.  I  was  gazing,  in  a  mosing  mood,  tiiis  reiy 
morning,  at  the  portrait  of  fhe  lady  whose  hosband  was 
killed  abroad,  when  the  fair  Julia  entered  the  galleiy,  lean- 
ing on  the  aim  of  the  captain,  ^le  snn  shone  lliroagh  the 
row  of  windows  on  her  as  she  passed  along,  and  she  seemed 
to  beam  oat  each  time  into  brightness,  and  relapse  into 
shade,  nntil  the  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  gallery  cloeed  after 
her.  I  felt  a  sadness  <rf  heart  at  the  idea  tliat  this  was  an 
emblem  of  her  lot :  a  few  more  yeaiH  of  snnshine  and  shade, 
and  all  this  life  and  lorelinees,  and  enjoyment,  will  have 
ceased,  and  nothing  be  left  to  commemorate  this  beantifnl 
being  but  one  more  perishable  portrait;  to  awaken,  periiaps, 
the  trite  speoulations  of  some  fatore  loiterer,  like  myselft 
when  I  and  my  scribbling  shall  have  lived  throogh  oar  brief 
existence,  and  been  forgotten. 


AN    OLD   SOLDIER 

"l\a  worn  some  leather  oat  abroad;  let  <mt  s  heathw  HMil  cr 
two;  fed  this  good  Bword  with  the  blaok  blood  of  pagan  GhriBthnBt 
OMiTerted  &  few  Infidels  with  it.— Bat  let  that  paas." — ITte  Or(U$tari/ 

The  Hall  was  thrown  into  some  little  agitation,  a  few 
days  since,  by  the  arrival  of  General  Harbottle.  .  He  had 
been  expected  for  several  days,  and  had  been  looked  for, 
rather  impatiently,  I7  several  of  the  family.  Master  Simon 
asBored  me  that  I  woold  like  the  general  hugely,  for  he  was 
a  blade  of  the  old  school,  and  an  excellent  table  oompani<Hi. 
Lady  LiUyoTaft,  also,  appeared  to  be  somewhat  flnttmed,  on 
the  morning  of  tiie  general's  arrival,  for  he  had  bean  one  of 
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her  early  etdnurers;  and  she  recx>Uected  him  only  as  a  dash- 
ing young  ensign,  just  come  upon  the  town.  She  actually 
spent  an  hour  longer  at  her  toilet,  and  made  her  appearance 
with  her  hair  uncommonly  frizzed  and  powdered,  and  an 
additional  quantity  of  rouge.  She  was  evidently  a  little 
surprised  and  shocked,  therefore,  at  finding  the  lithe,  dash- 
ing ensign  transformed  into  a  corpulent  old  general,  with  a 
double  chin ;  though  it  was  a  perfect  picture  to  witness  their 
salutations;  the  graciousness  of  her  profound  curtsey,  and 
the  air  of  the  old  school  with  which  the  general  took  off  his 
hat,  swayed  it  gently  in  his  hand,  and  bowed  his  powdered 
head. 

All  this  bustle  and  anticipation  has  caused  me  to  study 
the  general  with  a  little  more  attention  than,  perhaps,  I 
should  otherwise  have  done;  and  the  few  days  that  he  has 
already  passed  at  the  Hall  have  enabled  me,  I  think,  to 
famish  a  tolerable  likeness  of  him  to  the  reader. 

He  is,  as  Master  Simon  observed,  a  soldier  of  the  old 
school,  with  powdered  head,  side  locks,  and  pigtail.  His 
face  is  shaped  like  the  stem  of  a  Dutch  man-of-war,  narrow 
at  top  and  wide  at  bottom,  with  full  rosy  cheeks  and  a 
double  chin ;  so  that,  to  use  the  cant  of  the  day,  his  oi^ans 
of  eating  may  be  said  to  be  powerfully  developed. 

The  general,  though  a  veteran,  has  seen  very  little  active 
service,  except  the  taking  of  Seringapatam,  which  forms  an 
era  in  his  history.  He  wears  a  targe  emerald  in  his  bosom, 
and  a  diamond  on  his  finger,  which  he  got  on  that  occasion, 
and  whoever  is  unlucky  enough  to  notice  either  is  sure  to 
involve  himself  in  the  whole  history  of  the  siege.  To  judge 
from  the  general's  conversation,  the  taking  of  Seringapatam 
is  the  most  important  affair  that  has  occurred  for  the  last 
oentuiy. 

On  the  approach  of  warlike  times  on  the  Continent,  he 
was  rapidly  promoted  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  of  younge^ 
officers  of  merit;  until,  havii^  been  hoisted  to  the  rank  of 
general,  he  was  quietly  laid  on  the  shelf.  Since  that  time, 
bis  oampaigps  have  been  princqwlly  confined  to  watering- 
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places ;  where  he  drinkB  the  waters  for  a  Blight  touch  of  the 
liver  which  he  got  in  India;  and  playB  whist  with  old  dow- 
agers with  whom  he  hae  flirted  in  his  yoimger  days.  In- 
deed, he  talks  of  all  the  fine  women  of  the  last  half  century, 
and,  according  to  hints  which  he  now  and  then  drops,  has 
enjoyed  the  particular  smiles  of  many  of  them. 

He  has  seen  considerable  garrison  duty,  and  can  speak 
of  almost  every  place  famous  for  good  quarters,  and  where 
the  inhabitants  give  good  dinners.  He  is  a  diner  out  of  first- 
late  currency,  when  in  town;  being  invited  to  one  place, 
because  he  has  been  seen  at  another.  In  the  same  way  he 
is  invited  about  the  country-seats,  and  can  describe  half  the 
seats  in  the  kingdom,  trom  actual  observation;  nor  is  emy 
one  better  versed  in  court  gossip,  and  the  pedigreeB  ajid  inter- 
marriages of  the  nobility. 

As  the  general  ia  an  old  bachelor,  and  an  old  beau,  and 
there  are  several  ladies  at  the  Hall,  especially  his  quondam 
flame  Lady  Jocelyne,  he  is  put  rather  upon  his  gallantry. 
He  commonly  passes  some  time,  ther^ore,  at  his  toilet, 
and  takes  the  field  at  a  late  hour  every  morning,  with  his 
hair  dressed  out  and  powdered,  and  a  rose  in  his  buttonhole. 
After  he  has  breakfasted,  he  walks  up  and  down  the  terrace 
in  the  sunshine,  humming  an  air,  and  hemming  between 
every  stave,  carrying  one  hand  behind  his  back,  and  with 
the  other  touching  his  cane  to  the  ground,  and  then  raising 
it  up  to  his  shoulder.  Should  he,  in  theee  morning  prome- 
nades, meet  any  of  the  elder  ladies  ot  the  family,  as  he  fre- 
quently does  Lady  Lillycraft,  his  hat  is  immediately  in  bis 
hand,  and  it  is  enough  to  remind  one  of  those  courtly  groups 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  old  prints  of  Windsor  Terrace, 
or  Kensington  Garden. 

He  talks  frequently  about  "the  service,"  and  is  f<nid  (tf 
humming  the  old  song, 

"Why,  BoldietB,  why. 
Should  we  be  melancholy,  boys? 
Why,  Boldien,  why. 
Whom  bnabieas  'tis  to  diel" 
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I  cannot  diBcoTer,  however,  that  the  general  has  ever  ran 
any  great  risk  of  dying,  excepting  from  an  apoplexy  or  an 
indigestion.  He  criticiaee  all  the  battles  on  the  Continent, 
and  discusses  the  merits  of  the  commanders,  but  never  feUii 
to  bring  the  conversation,  ultimately,  to  Tippoo  8eub  and 
Seringapatam.  I  am  told  that  the  general  was  a  perfect 
champion  at  drawing-rooms,  parades,  and  watering-places, 
during  the  late  war,  and  was  looked  to  with  hope  and  con* 
fidence  by  many  an  old  lady,  w^hen  laboring  under  the  terror 
of  Bonaparte's  invasion. 

He  is  thoroT^hly  loyal,  and  attends  punctually  on  levees 
when  in  town.  He  has  treasured  np  many  remarkable  say- 
ings of  the  late  kii^,  particularly  one  which  the  king  made 
to  him  on  a  field-day,  complimenting  him  on  the  excellence 
of  his  horse.  He  extols  the  whole  royal  family,  but  es- 
pecially the  present  king,  whom  he  pronounoes  the  most  per- 
fect gentleman  and  best  whist-player  in  Europe.  The  gen- 
eral swears  rather  more  than  is  the  fashion  of  the  present 
day;  but  it  was  the  mode  in  the  old  school.  He  is,  however, 
very  strict  in  religions  matters,  and  a  stanch  chorchman. 
He  repeats  the  responfies  very  loudly  in  church,  and  is  em- 
phatical  in  praying  for  the  king  and  royal  family. 

At  table,  his  loyalty  waxes  veiy  fervent  with  his  second 
bottle,  and  the  song  of  "QoA  save  the  King"  puts  him  into 
a  perfect  ecstasy.  He  is  amazingly  well  contented  with  the 
preeent  state  of  things,  and  apt  to  get  a  little  impatient  at 
any  talk  about  national  ndn  and  agricultural  distress.  He 
says  he  has  traveled  about  the  oonn^  as  much  as  any  man, 
and  has  met  with  nothing  but  prosperity ;  and  to  confess  the 
truth,  a  great  part  of  his  time  is  spent  in  visiting  from  one 
country-seat  to  another,  and  riding  about  the  peirks  of  his 
friends.  "They  talk  of  public  distress,"  said  the  general  this 
day  to  me,  at  dinner,  as  he  smacked  a  glass  of  rich  burgondy, 
and  cast  his  eyes  about  the  ample  board;  "they  talk  of  public 
distress,  but  where  do  we  find  it,  air?  I  see  none,  I  see  no 
reason  why  any  one  has  to  complain.  Take  my  word  for  it» 
mr,  this  tidk  about  pubUo  distrefls  is  all  humbugl" 
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THE   WIDOW'S   RETINUE 

"Little  dogs  and  all."— £ear 

In  giving  ao  accoont  of  the  arrival  of  LaAj  lillycraft  ai 
the  Hall,  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  entertainment 
which  I  derived  from  witnessing  the  onpacking  of  her  car- 
riage, and  the  disponing  of  her  retinue.  There  is  something 
extr^nely  amusing  to  me  in  the  number  of  factitious  wimts, 
the  loads  ot  imaginaiy  convenienoes,  but  real  encumbranoee, 
with  which  the  luxurious  are  a^  to  burden  themselves.  I 
like  to  watch  the  whimsical  stir  and  display  about  one  of 
these  petty  progresses.  The  number  of  robuetioas  footmen 
and  retainers  of  all  kinds  bustling  about,  with  looks  of 
infinite  gravity  and  importance,  to  do  almost  nothing.  The 
number  of  heavy  trunks,  and  parcels,  and  bandboxes  belongs 
ing  to  my  lady;  imd  the  solicitude  exhibited  about  some 
humble,  odd-looking  box,  by  my  lady's  maid;  the  cushions 
piled  in  the  carriage  to  make  a  soft  seat  still  softer,  and  to 
prevent  the  dreaded  poeaibility  of  a  jolt ;  the  smelling-bottles, 
the  cordials,  the  baskets  of  biscuit  and  fruit;  the  new  publi- 
cati<mB;  all  provided  to  guard  against  hunger,  fatigue,  or 
ennui;  the  led  horses,  to  vary  the  mode  of  traveling;  and 
all  this  preparation  and  parade  to  move,  perhaps,  some  very 
good-for-nothing  personage  about  a  little  space  of  earth ! 

I  do  not  mean  to  apply  the  latter  part  of  thwe  observa- 
tiona  to  Lady  Lillycraft,  for  whose  simple  kind-heartedness 
I  have  a  very  great  respect,  and  who  is  really  a  most  amiable 
and  worthy  being.  I  oamiot  refrain,  however,  from  men- 
tioning some  of  the  motley  retinue  she  has  brought  with  her; 
and  which,  indeed,  bespeak  the  overflowing  kindness  of  her 
nature,  which  requires  her  to  be  surrounded  with  objects  on 
which  to  lavish  it. 

In  the  first  place,  her  ladyship  has  a  pampered  coachman, 
with  a  red  face,  and  cheeks  that  hang  down  like  dew-laps. 
He  evidently  domineers  over  her  a  little  wiUi  respect  to  the 
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fat  horses;  and  only  drives  out  when  he  thinks  proper,  and 
when  he  thinks  it  will  be  "good  for  the  cattle," 

She  has  a  favorite  page,  to  attend  upon  her  person ;  a 
handBome  boy  of  about  twelve  yaara  c^  i^e,  but  a  mischieT- 
oufi  varlet,  very  much  spoiled,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  good 
for  nothing.  He  is  dreased  in  green,  with  a  profositm  ot 
gold  cord  and  gilt  buttons  about  his  clothes.  She  always 
has  one  or  two  attendants  of  the  kind,  who  are  replaced  1^ 
others  as  soon  as  they  grow  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  She 
has  broi^ht  two  dogs  with  her,  also,  out  of  a  number  of  pets 
which  she  maintains  at  home.  One  is  a  fat  spaniel,  c^ed 
Zephyr — though  heaven  defend  me  from  such  a  zephyr!  He 
is  fed  out  of  all  shape  and  comfort;  his  eyes  are  nearly 
strained  out  of  his  head;  he  wheezes  with  corpulency,  and 
cannot  walk  without  great  difficulty.  The  other  is  a  little^ 
old,  gray,  muzzled  curmudgeon,  with  an  unhappy  eye  that 
kindles  like  a  coal  if  you  only  look  at  lum ;  his  nose  tarns 
np;  his  mouth  is  drawn  into  wrinkles,  so  as  to  show  his 
teeth ;  in  short,  he  has  altogether  the  look  of  a  dog  far  gone 
in  misanthropy,  and  totally  sick  of  the  world.  When  he 
walks,  he  has  his  tail  curled  up  so  tight  that  it  seems  to  lift 
his  feet  from  the  ground;  and  he  seldom  makes  use  of  more 
than  three  l^s  at  a  time,  keeping  the  other  drawn  up  as  a 
reserve.     This  last  wretch  is  called  Beauly. 

These  dogs  are  full  of  elegant  ailments,  onknown  to  vul- 
gar dogs;  and  are  petted  and  nursed  by  Lady  Lillycraft 
with  the  tenderest  kindness.  They  are  pampered  and  fed 
with  delicacies  by  their  fellow-minion,  the  page;  but  their 
stomachs  are  often  weak  and  out  of  order,  so  that  th^  can- 
not eat ;  though  I  liave  now  and  then  seen  the  page  give 
them  a  mtschievons  pinch,  or  thwack  over  the  head,  when 
his  mistress  was  not  by.  They  have  cushions  for  their  ex- 
press use,  on  which  they  lie  before  the  fire,  and  yet  are  apt 
to  shiver  and  moan  if  there  is  the  least  draught  of  air. 
When  any  one  enters  the  room,  they  make  a  most  tyran- 
nioal  barking  that  is  absolutely  deafening.  They  are  inso- 
lent to  all  the  other  dogs  of  the  establishment.    There  is  a 
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noble  8ta9<bound,  a  great  favorite  of  the  Squire's,  who  is 
a  privileged  visitor  to  the  parlor;  but  the  moment  he  makes 
bis  appearance,  these  intruders  fly  at  him  with  furious  rage; 
and  I  have  admired  the  sovereign  indifference  and  contempt 
with  which  he  seems  to  look  down  upon  his  puny  assailante. 
When  her  ladyship  drives  out,  these  d<^  are  generally  car- 
ried with  her  to  take  the  air;  when  they  look  out  of  each 
window  of  the  carriage,  and  bark  at  all  vulgar  pedestrian 
dogs.  These  d<^^  are  a  continual  source  of  misery  to  the 
household :  as  they  are  always  in  the  way,  they  every  now 
and  then  get  their  toes  trod  on,  and  then  there  is  a  yelping 
on  their  part,  and  a  loud  lamentation  on  the  part  of  tiieir 
mistress,  that  SUs  the  room  with  clamor  and  confusion. 

Lastly,  there  is  her  ladyship's  waitii^-gentlewonian, 
Mrs.  Hannah,  a  prim,  pragmatical  old  maid;  one  of  the 
moat  intolerable  and  intolerant  virgins  that  ever  lived.  She 
bas  kept  ber  virtue  by  her  until  it  has  turned  sour,  and  now 
every  word  find  look  smacks  of  verjuice.  She  is  the  very 
opposite  to  her  mistress,  for  one  hat^  and  the  other  loves, 
all  mimkind.  How  tiiey  first  CEune  t<^^tber  I  cannot  im- 
agine; but  they  have  lived  tt^ether  for  many  years;  and  the 
abigail's  temper  being  tart  and  encroaching,  and  her  lady- 
ship's  easy  and  yielding,  the  former  has  got  the  complete 
upper  hand,  and  tyrannizes  over  the  good  lady  in  secret. 

Lady  Lillycraft  now  and  then  complains  of  it,  in  great 
confidence,  to  her  friends,  but  hushes  up  the  subject  imme- 
diately ,'if  Mrs.  Hannah  makes  her  appearance.  Indeed,  she 
has  been  so  accustomed  to  be  attended  by  her  that  she  thinks 
she  could  not  do  without  her;  though  one  great  study  of  her 
life  is  to  keep  Mrs.  Hannah  in  good-humor,  by  little  presents 
and  kindnesses. 

Master  Simon  bas  a  most  devout  abhorrence,  mingled 
with  awe,  for  this  ancient  spinster.  He  told  me  the  other 
day,  in  a  whisper,  that  she  was  a  cursed  brimstone — in  fact, 
he  added  another  epithet,  which  I  would  not  repeat  for  the 
world.  I  have  remarked,  however,  that  he  is  always  ex- 
tremely civil  to  her  when  they  meet. 
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READY-MONEY    JACK 

"Ky  pone,  It  is  my  prlvj  wjte, 

This  song  I  dare  both  qrug  and  say. 

It  keepeth  men  from  grievoue  etryfe 

When  eveiy  man  for  himself  shal)  pa;. 

As  I  ryde  in  rf  ohe  array 

For  gold  and  silTer  men  wyll  me  floryahe ; 

But  thys  matter  I  dare  well  saye. 

Every  gramero;  myne  own  purse." — Book  of  HukUmq 

On  the  BkJrtB  of  the  neighboring  village,  there  lives  a 
kiiiil  of  small  poteotate,  who,  for  ai^ht  I  know,  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  most  ancient  legitimate  lines  of  the 
present  day;  for  the  empire  over  which  he  rmgns  has  be- 
K>nged  to  Mb  family  time  out  of  mind.  Hia  territories  com- 
prise a  ccoisiderable  number  of  good  fat  acres;  and  his  seat 
of  power  is  in  an  old  farmhoose,  where  he  enjoys,  tmmo- 
lestod,  the  stout  oaken  chair  of  his  ancestors.  The  personage 
to  whom  I  allude  is  a  sturdy  old  yeoman  of  the  luune  Ot 
John  Tibbets,  or  rather,  Beady-Money  Jack  Tibhets,  as  he 
is  called  throughout  the  neighborhood. 

The  first  place  where  he  attracted  my  attention  was  in  the 
churchyard  on  Sunday;  where  he  sat  on  a  tombsbme  after 
the  servioe,  with  his  hat  a  little  on  one  side,  holding  forth  to 
a  small  circle  of  auditors;  and,  as  I  {assumed,  expounding 
the  law  and  the  projdiets;  until,  on  drawii^  a  little  nearer, 
I  found  he  was  only  expatiating  on  the  merits  of  a  brown 
horse.  He  presented  so  faithful  a  picture  of  a  substantial 
Ei^lish  yeoman,  such  as  he  is  often  described  in  books, 
heightened,  indeed,  by  some  little  finery,  peculiar  to  him- 
self, that  I  could  not  but  take  note  of  his  whole  appearance. 

He  was  between  fifty  and  sixty,  of  a  strong,  muscular 
frame,  and  at  least  six  feet  high,  with  a  phyBi<^:nomy  as  grave 
as  a  lion's,  and  set  off  with  short,  curling,  iron-gray  locks. 
His  shirt-collar  was  turned  down,  and  displayed  a  neck  oov- 
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«rad  with  the  Bune  ahoit,  curling,  gray  hair;  and  he  wore 
a  colored  silk  neokoloth,  tied  -very  looseljr,  and  tDoked  in  at 
the  boflCHn,  with  a  green  paste  brooch  on  the  knot.  "Bib  coat 
was  of  dark  green  doth,  with  Bilver  buttoos,  on  each  of 
which  was  engraved  a  stag,  witti  his  own  name,  John  Tily 
bets,  ondemeath.  He  had  an  inner  waistcoat  of  flgored 
ohinta,  between  which  and  his  coat  was  another  c^  scarlet 
cloth,  nnbattoned.  His  breeches  were  also  left  unbuttoned 
at  the  knees,  not  from  any  sloTenlinees,  but  to  show  a  broad 
pair  of  scarlet  garters.  His  stookingB  were  blue,  wiOt  white 
docks;  he  wore  large  silver  shoe-bncUee;  s  broad  paste 
bockle  in  his  hatband ;  his  sleeve-bnttons  were  gdd  sevesi- 
ahi]ting  pieces;  and  he  had  two  or  three  guhteas  hangmg  aa 
fflvaments  to  his  watoh-<hain. 

On  making  some  inqmiies  about  him,  I  gathered  that  he 
was  descended  from  a  line  of  farmers  that  had  always  lived 
<Hi  the  same  i^t  and  owned  tiie  same  iKt^rty ;  and '^at  half 
<rf  the  chnrchyard  was  taken  np  with  the  tombstones  of  his 
race.  He  has  all  his  life  been  an  important  character  in  the 
place.  When  a  youngster,  he  was  one  of  the  most  roaring 
blades  oi  the  neighlxH'hood.  No  one  oonld  match  him  at 
wresthng,  pitching  the  bar,  codgd  play,  and  other  athletio 
ezerciaes.  Like  the  renowned  Pinner  of  Wakefield,  he  was 
the  village  champion ;  carried  off  the  prize  at  all  the  fairs, 
and  threw  his  ganntlet  at  the  ooontry  romid.  Viwa  to  this 
day,  the  old  people  talk  of  bis  prowess,  uid  ondervalne,  in 
comparison,  all  heroes  of  the  green  that  have  succeeded  him; 
nay,  they  say,  that  if  Ready-Money  Jack  were  to  ta^  the 
fidd  even  now,  there  is  no  tme  could  stEuid  before  him. 

When  Jack's  father  died,  tiie  neighbors  shook  their  heads 
and  predicted  that  yonng  hopeful  would  soon  make  way 
with  the  old  homestead ;  but  Jack  falsified  all  their  predio- 
tions.  The  moment  he  succeeded  to  the  paternal  farm  he 
assumed  a  new  character;  took  a  wife;  attended  resolute^ 
to  his  affairs,  and  became  sai  indnstrious,  thrifty  farmer. 
With  the  family  property,  he  inherited  a  set  of  old  fami^ 
maxims,  to  which  he  steadily  adhered.     He  saw  to  every- 
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tiling  himself;  put  hie  own  hand  to  the  plow;  worked  hard; 
ate  heartily;  slept  soundly;  paid  for  everythinff  in  cash 
down;  and  never  danced,  except  he  could  do  it  to  the  musio 
of  his  own  money  in  both  pockets.  He  haa  never  be^i  with- 
out a  hundred  or  two  pounds  m  gold  by  him,  and  never 
allows  a  debt  to  stand  nnpaid.  This  haa  gained  him  his  cur- 
rent name,  of  which,  by  the  bye,  he  is  a  little  proud ;  and  has 
caused  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  wealthy  man  by  all 
the  village. 

Notwithstanding  hia  thrift,  however,  he  has  never  denied 
himself  the  amusements  of  life,  but  has  taken  a  share  in 
every  passing  pleasure.  It  is  bis  maxim,  that  "he  that 
works  hard  can  afford  to  play."  He  is,  therefore,  an  at- 
tendant at  all  the  country  fairs  and  wakee,  and  has  signalized 
himself  by  feats  of  strength  and  proweas  on  every  village 
green  in  the  shire.  He  often  makes  his  appearance  at  horse- 
races,  and  sports  his  half  guinea,  and  even  his  guinea  at  a 
Mme;  keeps  a  good  horse  for  his  own  riding,  and  to  this  day 
is  fond  of  following  the  hounds,  and  is  generally  in  at  the 
death.  He  keeps  up  the  rustic  revels,  and  hospitalities,  too, 
for  which  his  paternal  farmhouse  has  always  been  noted; 
has  plenty  of  good  cheer  and  dancing  at  harvest-home,  and, 
above  all,  keeps  the  "merry  night,"  •  as  it  is  termed,  at 
Christmas. 

With  all  his  love  of  amusement,  however.  Jack  is  by  no 
means  a  boisterous,  jovial  companion.  He  is  seldom  known 
to  laugh  even  in  the  midst  of  his  gayety;  but  maintains  the 
same  grave,  lion-Uke  demeanor.  He  is  very  slow  at  compre- 
hending a  j(^e;  and  is  apt  to  sit  puzzling  at  it  with  a  per- 
plexed look,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  is  in  a  roar.  This 
gravity  has,  perhaps,  grown  on  him  with  the  growii^^  weight 
of  his  character;  for  he  is  gradually  rising  into  patriarchal 

*  Hkhbv  NiaBT— a  rustio  merry-making  in  s  farmhouse  about 
Christmas,  common  in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire.  There  in  abundanott 
of  homely  tare,  tea,  oakes,  fruit,  and  ale;  variouB  feats  of  agUfty,  Amus- 
ing gamea,  romping,  danoing,  and  kissing  withal.  Tbej  ocnnmtmly 
break  up  at  midnight. 
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iSgmty  in  his  native  plaoe.  Thcn^  he  no  hmget  takes  an 
actire  part  m  athletic  sports,  yet  he  always  presideB  at  them, 
and  is  appealed  to  od  all  occasions  as  ompire.  He  TnaintjiTia 
the  peace  on  the  Tilh^  green  at  holiday  games,  and  qnelb 
an  brawls  and  qnarrels  by  ooDaring  the  parties  and  whaUng 
them  heartily,  if  refractory.  No  one  ever  pretends  to  raise 
a  hand  against  him,  or  to  contend  against  Mb  deoisionH;  tite 
joong  men  having  grown  up  in  habitual  awe  of  his  prowess, 
and  in  implicit  deference  to  him  as  the  champion  and  lord  of 
the  green. 

He  is  a  regular  frequenter  of  the  village  inn,  the  landlady 
havii^  been  a  sweetheart  of  his  in  eaiiy  hfe,  emd  he  having 
always  continued  on  bind  terms  with  her.  He  seldom,  how 
ever,  drinks  anything  bat  a  dranght  of  ale ;  smokes  bis  pipe, 
and  pays  his  reckoning  before  leaving  the  tap-room.  Here 
he  "gives  his  httle  senate  laws";  decides  bets,  whicb  aim 
very  generally  referred  to  him;  determines  upon  the  char- 
acters and  qnalities  of  horses;  and,  intieed,  playtr  now  and 
flien  the  part  of  a  judge,  in  settling  petty  disputes  beFtween 
neighbors,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  nnrsed  hf 
eoontry  attorneys  into  tolerable  lawsuits.  Jack  is  veiy 
candid  and  impartial  in  his  decisions,  bat  he  has  not  a  heai 
to  <»rry  a  long  argament,  and  is  very  apt  to  get  perplexed 
and  oat  of  patience  if  there  is  much  pleading.  He  generally 
breaks  through  tiie  argument  with  a  strong  voice,  and  brii^ 
matters  to  a  summary  oonclusion,  by  pronouncing  what  be 
calls  the  "apshot  of  lite  business,"  or,  in  other  words,  "the 
long  and  the  short  of  the  matter. " 

Jack  once  made  a  journey  to  London,  a  great  many  years 
since,  which  has  furnished  him  with  topics  of  conversation 
ever  since.  He  saw  the  old  king  on  the  terreioe  at  Windsor, 
who  stopped,  and  pointed  him  out  to  one  of  the  princesses, 
hetng  probably  struck  with  Jack's  traly  yeoman-like  appear- 
ance. This  is  a  favorite  anecdote  with  him,  and  hais  no 
doubt  had  a  great  effect  in  makii^  him  a  most  loyal  sabjeot 
ever  since,  in  spite  of  taxes  and  poors'  rates.  He  was  cdao 
at  Bartholomew  fair,  where  he  had  half  the  bottons  cut  oS 
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his  ooat;  and  a  gang  ot  {ackpockets,  attracted  by  hie  external 
show  of  gold  and  silver,  made  a  regular  attempt  to  hustle 
him  ae  he  was  gazing  at  a  show;  but  for  once  they  found 
that  they  had  cat^ht  a  tartar;  for  Jack  enacted  as  great 
wonders  among  the  gang  as  Samson  did  among  the  Philis- 
tines. One  of  his  neighbors,  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
town,  and  was  with  him  at  the  fair,  brought  back  an  account 
of  his  exploits,  which  raised  the  pride  of  the  whole  village ; 
who  considered  their  champion  as  having  subdued  all  Lon< 
don,  and  eclipsed  the  achievements  of  Friar  Tuck,  or  even 
the  renowned  Kobin  Hood  himself. 

Of  late  years,  the  old  fellow  has  began  to  take  the  world 
easily;  he  works  less,  and  indulges  in  greater  leisure,  his 
son  having  grown  up,  and  succeeded  to  him  both  in  the 
labors  of  the  farm  and  the  exploits  of  the  green.  Like  all 
sons  of  distinguished  men,  however,  bis  father's  renown  is 
a  disadvantage  to  him,  for  he  can  never  come  up  to  publio 
expectation.  Though  a  fine  active  fellow  of  three-and- 
twenty,  and  quite  the  "cock  of  the  walk,"  yet  the  old  people 
declare  he  is  nothing  like  what  Ready-Money  Jack  was  at 
bis  time  of  life.  The  youngster  himself  acknowledges  his 
inferiority,  and  has  a  wonderful  opinion  of  the  old  man,  who 
indeed  taught  him  aU  his  athletic  accomplishmeuta,  and  holds 
such  a  sway  over  him  that  I  am  told,  even  to  this  day,  he 
would  have  no  hesitation  to  take  him  in  hands,  if  he  rebelled 
against  paternal  government. 

The  Squire  holds  Jack  in  very  h^h  esteem,  and  shows 
him  te  all  his  visitors,  as  a  specimen  of  old  English  "heart 
of  oak."  He  frequuitly  calls  at  his  house,  and  tastes  some 
of  his  home-brewed,  which  is  excellent.  He  made  Jack  a 
present  o£  old  Tusser'a  Hundred  Fointeof  Qood  Husbandrie, 
which  has  furnished  bini  with  reading  ever  since,  and  is  his 
text-book  and  manual  in  all  agricultural  and  domestic  con- 
oems.  He  has  meuie  dog*s-ears  at  the  most  favtmto  pas- 
sages, and  knows  many  of  the  poetical  maxims  by  heart. 

Tibbets,  thongh  not  a  man  to  be  daunted  or  flattered  by 
high  acquaintances,  and  though  he  cherishes  a  sturdy  inde- 
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pendenoe  of  mincl  and  maoner,  yet  is  evideotly  gratified  hf 
the  attezttions  of  the  Squire,  whom  he  has  known  from  boy* 
hood,  and  innnotmoe8"a  tme  gentleman  every  inch  of  him.'* 
He  is  also  on  excellent  teims  with  Master  Simon,  who  is  a 
kind  of  privy  ooonselor  to  the  &mily;  bat  his  great  favorite 
is  the  Oxonian,  whom  he  taught  to  wrestle  and  play  at  quar> 
ter-staff  when  a  boy,  and  considers  the  most  promisii^  yoong 
gentieman  in  the  whole  country. 


BACHELORS 

■^le  Baohelor  moBt  jojtuDj 
In  jdeuut  i^ht  doth  puB  Ub  dalai, 

Ooodtollowship  and  oompaole 

He  doth  maintaui  and  keep  alwaies." 

— Etbh'b  Old  BaOad» 

Thkre  is  no  oharaoter  in  the  comedy  of  hnman  life  that 
is  more  difBcult  to  play  well  than  that  of  (m  old  Baoh^or. 
When  a  single  gentleman,  therefore,  arrives  at  that  critical 
period  when  he  begins  to  consider  it  an  impertinttit  question 
to  be  asked  his  age,  I  would  advise  him  to  look  well  to  his 
ways.  This  period,  it  is  tme,  is  much  later  with  some  men 
than  with  others;  I  have  witnessed  more  than  once  the  meet- 
ing of  two  wrinkled  old  lads  of  this  kind,  who  had  not  seen 
each  other  for  several  years,  and  have  been  amused  by  the 
amicable  exchange  of  compliments  on  each  other's  appear- 
anoe  that  takes  place  on  snoh  oocEisionB.  There  is  always 
one  invariable  observation:  "Why,  bless  my  soul t  you  look 
younger  than  when  I  last  saw  you  I"  Whenever  a  man's 
friends  begin  to  compliment  him  about  looking  young,  he 
may  be  sure  that  they  think  he  is  growii^  old. 

I  am  led  to  make  these  remarks  by  the  otmduot  of  Master 
8im<m  and  tiie  general,  who  have  become  great  cronies.  As 
the  former  is  the  youngest  by  many  years,  be  is  regarded  as 
qidfe  a  yotrthfnl  Uade  by  the  general,  who  moreover  looks 
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npcm  him  as  a  man  of  great  wit  and  prodigioaa  acquiremmis. 
X  bare  already  hinted  that  Master  Simon  is  a  family  beao, 
and  considered  rather  a  young  fellow  by  all  the  elderly  ladies 
of  the  conneotioD;  for  an  old  bachelor,  in  an  old  family  con- 
nection, IB  Bometbing  like  an  actor  in  a  regular  dramatic 
corpa,  who  seems  to  "flourish  in  immortal  youth,"  and  will 
continue  to  play  the  Bomeoe  and  Rangers  for  half  a  centoiy 
together. 

Master  Bimon,  too,  is  a  little  of  the  chameleon,  and  takes 
a  different  hue  with  every  different  companion :  he  is  very 
sttentiTe  and  officious,  and  somewhat  aentimental,  with  Lady 
Ijllycraft;  copies  out  Httle  namby-pamby  ditties  and  love- 
songs  for  her,  and  draws  quivers,  and  doves,  and  darts,  and 
Cuinds,  to  be  worked  cm  the  comers  of  her  pocket-handker- 
chiefs. He  indulges,  however,  in  very  considerable  latitude 
with  the  other  married  ladies  of  the  family ;  and  has  many 
aly  pleasantries  to  whisper  to  them,  that  provoke  an  equivo- 
cal laugh  and  a  tap  of  the  fan.  But  when  he  gets  among 
young  company,  such  as  Frank  BracebHdge,  the  Oxonian, 
and  the  general,  he  is  apt  to  put  on  the  mad  wag,  and  to  talk 
in  a  very  bachelor-like  strain  about  the  sex. 

In  this  he  has  been  encour^ed  by  the  example  of  the 
general,  whom  he  looks  up  to  as  a  man  that  has  seen  the 
world.  The  general,  in  fact,  tells  shocking  stories  after  din- 
ner, when  the  ladies  have  retired,  which  he  gives  as  some  of 
the  choice  things  that  are  served  up  at  the  Mulligatawney 
club;  a  knot  (^  boon  companions  in  London.  He  also  re- 
peats the  fat  jokes  of  old  Major  Fendergast,  the  wit  of  the 
club,  and  which,  though  the  general  can  hardly  repeat  them 
for  laughii^,  always  make  Mr.  Bracebridge  look  grave,  he 
having  a  great  antipathy  to  an  indecent  jest.  In  a  word, 
the  general  is  a  complete  instance  of  the  declensirai  in  gay 
life,  by  which  a  young  man  of  pleasure  is  apt  to  oool  dowm 
into  an  obsoene  old  gentleman. 

I  saw  him  and  Master  Simon,  an  evening  or  two  since, 
conversing  with  a  buxom  milkmaid  in  a  meadow ;  and  from 
their  elbowing  each  other  now  and  then,  and  the  general's 
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aJifilring  his  ehoulddTB,  blowing  up  his  obeekB,  and  btoaldiig 
out  into  a  short  fit  of  irrepressible  laughter,  I  had  no  doubt 
they  were  playing  the  mischief  with  the  girl. 

Aa  I  looked  at  them  through  a  hedge,  I  oould  not  bat 
think  they  would  have  made  a  tolerable  group  for  a  modern 
incture  of  Saaannah  and  the  two  elders.  It  is  true,  the  girl 
Beemed  in  nowise  alarmed  at  the  force  of  the  enemy;  and  I 
question,  had  either  of  them  been  alone,  whether  she  would 
not  have  been  more  than  they  wouJd  hare  ventured  to  en- 
counter. Such  veteran  roisterers  are  daring  waga  when  to- 
gether, and  will  put  any  female  to  the  blush  with  their  jokes; 
but  they  are  as  quiet  ae  lambs  when  they  fall  singly  into  the 
clutches  of  a  fine  woman. 

In  spite  of  the  general's  years,  he  evidently  is  a  little  vain 
of  bis  person,  and  ambitious  of  conquests.  I  have  observed 
him  on  Sunday  in  church,  eying  the  country  girls  most  sus- 
piciously ;  and  have  seen  him  leer  upon  them  with  a  down- 
right amorous  look,  even  when  he  has  been  gallanting  Lady 
Lillycraft,  with  great  ceremony,  through  the  churchyard. 
The  general,  in  fact,  is  a  veteran  in  the  service  of  Cupid 
rather  than  of  Mars,  having  agnalized  himself  in  all  the 
garrison  towns  and  country  quarters,  and  seen  service  in 
every  ballroom  of  England.  Not  a  celebrated  beauty  but 
he  has  laid  siege  to;  and  if  his  word  may  be  taken  in  a  mat- 
ter wherein  no  man  is  apt  to  be  over-veracious,  it  is  incredi- 
ble the  success  he  has  had  with  the  fair.  At  present  he  is 
like  a  worn-out  warrior,  retired  from  service ;  but  who  still 
cocks  his  beaver  with  a  mihtary  air,  and  tEilks  stoutly  of 
fighting  whenever  he  comes  within  the  smell  of  gunpowder. 

I  have  heard  him  apeak  his  mind  very  freely  over  his  bot- 
tle, about  the  folly  of  the  captain  in  taking  a  wife;  as  he 
thinks  a  young  soldier  should  care  for  nothing  but  his  "bot- 
tle and  kind  landlady."  Bat,  in  fact,  he  says  the  service  on 
the  Continent  has  had  a  sad  ^ect  upon  the  young  men;  they 
have  been  ruined  by  light  wines  and  French  quadrilles. 
"They've  nothing,"  he  says,  "ctf  the  spirit  of  tto  dd  ser- 
vice.   There  are  none  of  yoor  sdx-bottle  m&a.  left,  that  wero 
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the  Bonis  ttf  a  mees  diiuier,  and  nsecl  to  1^7  the  very  denoe 

among  the  women." 

Ab  to  a  beichelor,  the  general  affirma  that  he  is  a  free  and 
easy  man,  with  no  baggie  to  take  care  of  hot  his  portanan- 
teau ;  but  a  married  man,  with  his  wife  hanging  on  his  ann, 
always  pats  him  in  mind  of  a  chamber  candlestiok,  with  ita 
eztinguisher  hitched  to  it.  I  should  not  mind  all  this,  if  it 
were  merely  confined  to  the  general;  but  I  fear  he  will  be 
the  ruin  of  my  friend,  Master  Simon,  who  already  b^fins  to 
echo  his  heredes,  and  to  talk  in  the  style  of  a  graitleman  HuA 
has  seen  life  and  lived  upon  the  town.  Indeed,  tiie  general 
seems  to  have  taken  Master  Simon  in  hand,  and  talks  <^ 
showing  him  the  lions  when  he  comes  to  town,  asiA  of  intro* 
duoing  him  to  a  knot  of  ch(Hoe  spirits  at  &e  MuUigatawney 
dub;  which,  I  understand,  is  ocHnposed  <rf  old  nabobs,  offioera 
in  the  Company's  emplt^,  and  other  "men  of  Ind,*'  that 
have  seen  service  in  the  Bast,  and  returned  home  burned 
out  with  curry  and  touched  witti  tite  Uver  complaint.  They 
have  their  regular  dub,  where  they  eat  MuUigatawney  soup^ 
snkoke  the  hookah,  talk  about  Tippoo  Saib,  Seringapatam, 
fmd  tiger-huntii^r ;  and  are  tediously  agreeable  in  each  oti)ei*B 
company. 

WIVES 

"Believe  me,  man,  there  is  no  greater  bliaae 
Then  la  the  quiet  J07  of  loving  wife ; 
Whloh  whooo  wftntB,  half  of  himselfe  doth  mine, 
Frieod  wlthoat  change,  playfellow  without  fttrlfe. 
Food  wltttont  folneese,  ooonaalle  without  pride, 
Ib  tbie  Bweet  doubling  of  our  single  life."— Sm  P.  SmsKT 

Thbbb  is  BO  much  talk  about  matrimony  going  on  around 
me,  in  consequence  of  the  approachii^  event  for  which  we  are 
assembled  at  .Qie  Hall,  that  X  confess  I  find  my  thooghts  dn> 
gnlarly  exercised  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  all  the  Irachelors 
of  the  eetablisbment  seem  to  be  passing  through  a  kind  of 
fiery  ordeid;  for  Lady  Lillycraft  is  one  of  tiioee  tender,  ro- 
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mance-read  dames  of  the  old  school,  whose  mind  is  filled 
with  flames  and  darts,  and  who  breathe  nothing  but  oon- 
Btancy  and  wedlock.  She  is  forever  immersed  in  the  oon- 
cems  of  the  heart;  and,  to  use  a  poetical  phrase,  is  perfectly 
sniTounded  by  "the  purple  Ught  of  love."  The  very  general 
Beems  to  feel  the  influence  of  this  sentimental  atmosphere;  to 
melt  as  he  approaches  ber  ladyship,  and,  tar  the  time,  to  foc> 
get  all  bis  heresies  about  matrimony  and  the  sex. 

The  good  lady  is  generally  sorrounded  by  little  documents 
of  her  prevalent  taste;  novels  of  a  tender  nature;  richly 
bound  little  books  of  poetry,  that  are  filled  with  sonnets  and 
love  tales,  and  perfumed  with  rose-leaves;  and  she  has  al- 
ways an  album  at  hand,  for  which  she  claims  the  contribu- 
tifms  of  all  her  friends.  On  looking  over  this  last  repository, 
the  other  day,  I  found  a  series  of  poetical  extracts,  in  thu 
Squire's  handwriting,  which  might  have  been  intended  ab 
matrimonial  hints  to  his  ward.-  I  was  so  much  struck  with 
several  of  them  that  I  took  the  liberty  of  copying  them  out. 
They  are  from  the  old  play  of  Thomas  Davenport,  published 
in  1661,  entitled  The  City  Ni^t-Cap;  in  which  is  drawn  out 
and  exemplified,  in  the  part  of  Abstemia,  the  character  of  a 
patient  and  faithful  wife,  which,  I  think,  might  vie  with  that 
of  the  renowned  Griselda, 

I  have  often  thought  it  a  pity  that  plays  and  novels  should 
always  end  at  the  wedding,  and  should  not  give  us  another 
act,  and  another  volume,  to  let  ns  know  how  the  hero  and 
heroine  conducted  themselves  when  married.  Their  main 
object  seems  to  be  merely  to  instruct  young  ladies  how  to 
get  husbands,  but  not  how  to  keep  them :  now  this  last,  I 
speak  it  with  all  due  diffidence,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  desid- 
eratum in  modem  married  life.  It  is  appalling  to  those  who 
have  not  yet  adventured  into  the  holy  state,  to  see  how  soon 
the  flame  of  romantic  love  bums  out,  or  rather  is  quenched 
in  matrimony;  and  how  deplorably  the  passionate,  poetic 
lover  declines  into  the  phlegmatic,  prosaic  husband.  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  this  very  much  to  the  defect  just  men- 
tioned in  the  plays  and  nov^s,  which  form  so  important  a 
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branch  of  sbaiy  of  our  young  ladies;  and  wbiefa  teaoh  tiiem 
how  to  he  heroines,  but  leave  them  totally  at  a  loss  when 
iiuy  oome  to  be  wivee.  The  play  fmn  which  the  quotatiiHiB 
before  me  were  made,  however,  is  an  exception  to  Hm  re- 
mark; and  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  addndng 
some  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  and  for  the  bcnor 
(^  an  old  writer,  who  has  bravely  attempted  to  awaibn 
dramatic  interest  in  favor  of  a  woman,  even  after  she  was 
married  I 

lie  following  is  a  commoidation  <A  Abetemia  to  her 
hodaend  Lorenzo: 

"Kie'a  modest,  but  not  snllen,  and  loves  ailenoe ; 
Not  that  elie  wants  apt  words  (for  when  she  opeaika, 
Bba  ittflamee  love  with  wonder),  but  because 
She  oalls  wise  Bilenoe  the  ami's  hsimon^, 
Sbe'a  trulj' ohsete ;  ret  oaoh  a  foe  to  oornew. 
The  poorest  call  her  oourteous;  aod  whi^  is  exoelkot 
(Though  fair  and  jowag),  abe  shoiiB  to  expose  herself 
To  the  opinion  of  etiange  eyes.    She  either  seldom 
Or  iiev«r  walks  abroad  but  m  toot  oompany, 
Aod  then  with  suoh  eweet  baahfuluen,  aa  if 
8he  were  venturing  on  orsok'd  toe,  and  takee  deligfat 
To  atep  into  the  print  yonr  foot  hatli  made. 
And  wUt  follow  jou  whole  fields;  ao  she  will  drive 
Tediouaneea  out  of  time,  with  her  sweet  ohaiaoter," 

Notwithsiauding  all  this  exoellenoe,  Afaetemia  has  the 
misfortune  to  incur  the  unmerited  jealousy  of  her  husband. 
Instead,  however,  of  resenting  his  harsh  treatment  with 
clamorous  npbraidings,  and  with  the  stormy  violenoe  of 
high,  windy  virtue,  by  which  the  sparks  of  anger  are  so 
often  blown  into  a  flame,  she  endures  it  with  the  meekness 
of  consoiouB,  but  patient,  virtue;  and  makes  the  following 
beautiful  appeal  to  a  friend  who  has  witnessed  her  long 
BofEering: 

" Host  thou  not  seen  me 

Bear  all  hia  injuries,  as  the  ooean  sufFers 

The  angrf  bark  to  plow  through  her  boaom, 

And  jet  la  presently  so  smooth,  the  eye 

Cannot  perorive  where  Um  wide  wound  was  made?" 
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Ijonoao,  heaing  wrought  on  by  false  reiveeentations,  at 
leDgth  repadiatee  her.  To  the  last,  however,  she  maintaina 
her  patient  aweetnesa,  and  her  love  for  him,  in  spite  of  hiii 
cruelty.  Bhe  deplores  his  error,  even  more  than  his  un- 
kindness;  and  laments  the  delusion  which  has  turned  his  very 
affection  into  a  source  of  bitterness.  There  is  a  moving 
pathos  in  her  parting  address  to  Lorenzo,  after  their  div(»oe: 

•' Farewell,  Lorenzo, 

Whom  mj  aoul  doth  love:  if  you  e'er  many. 
Hay  you  meet  a  good  wife ;  so  good  that  you 
Hay  not  suspect  her,  not  may  she  be  worthy 
Of  your  suspioioD ;  and  if  you  hear  hereafter 
That  I  am  dead,  inquire  but  my  laat  words, 
And  you  shall  know  that  to  the  last  I  tov'd  yoo. 
And  when  you  walk  forth  with  your  second  ohoioe 
Into  the  pleasant  fields,  and  by  chanoe  talk  of  me. 
Imagine  that  you  see  me,  lean  and  pale, 
Btrewing  your  path  with  flowers. — 
But  may  she  never  live  to  pay  my  debts:    (iMspa) 
B  but  in  thought  she  wionft  you,  may  she  die 
In  the  oonoeptioD  of  the  injury. 
Pray  make  me  wealttiy  with  erne  kin;  ftueweU,  dn 
Let  it  not  grieve  you  when  you  shall  remember 
niat  I  was  innocent ;  nor  this  fotget, 
niough  Imiocence  here  suffer,  sigh,  and  gtoan, 
She  walks  but  thorow  thoma  to  find  a  thome." 

In  a  short  time  Lorenzo  discovers  his  error  and  the  inno- 
cence of  his  injured  wife.  In  the  transports  of  his  repent- 
ance, he  calls  to  mind  all  her  feminine  excellence;  her  gen- 
tie,  nnoomplainii^,  winnanly  fortitude  under  wr(mgs  and 
sorrows: 

" Oh,  Abetemial 

How  lovely  thou  lookest  nowt  now  thou  appeareat 
Chaster  than  is  the  morning's  modesty 
That  rises  with  a  blush,  over  whose  bosom 
The  western  wind  creeps  softly;  now  I  I'emember 
How,  when  she  sat  at  table,  her  obedient  eye 
Would  dwell  on  mine,  aa  if  it  were  not  well. 
Unless  it  look'd  where  I  look'd:  oh,  how  prond 
She  was,  when  she  could  oroM  heneU  to  plesM  me ; 
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But  where  bow  Is  thia  bUr  aoult    Uke  a  BOver  olowl 
She  hath  wept  heraaU ,  I  fear,  into  the  dead  Ma 
And  will  be  found  no  more." 

It  is  bat  doing  right  by  the  reader,  if  interested  in  tbe 
fate  of  Abetemia  by  tbe  preceding  eztracts,  to  aay  that  ebe 
was  restored  to  the  arms  and  affeoticxis  of  her  husband,  ren- 
dered fonder  than  erer,  by  that  disposition  in  erery  good 
heart  to  atone  for  past  injustioe,  by  an  oTerflowing  measure 
of  returning  kindness : 

"Thou  wealth,  worth  more  than  kingdoms;  I  am  now 
Confirmed  past  all  suapioicm;  thou  art  far 
Sweeter  in  tlij  sinoere  truth  than  a  sacrifloe 
Deck'd  up  for  death  with  garlands.    The  Indian  winda 
That  blow  from  oS  the  coast  and  oheer  the  sailw 
With  the  sweet  uvor  of  tibelr  ^does,  want 
The  delight  flows  in  thee." 

I  have  been  more  affected  and  interested  by  this  little 
dramatic  picture  than  by  many  a  popular  love  tale ;  though, 
as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  think  it  likely  either  Absfemia  or 
patifflit  Grizde  stand  much  chance  of  being  taken  for  a 
model.  Still  I  like  to  see  poetry  now  and  then  extending  its 
views  beyond  the  wedding-day,  and  teaching  a  lady  how  to 
mako  herself  attraotive  even  after  marriage.  There  is  no 
great  need  of  enforcing  on  an  unmarried  lady  the  neoeesity 
ot  being  agreeable ;  nor  is  there  any  great  art  requisite  in  a 
youthful  beauty  to  enable  her  to  please.  Nature  has  multi- 
j^ied  attractions  around  her.  Youth  is  in  itself  attractive. 
The  freshness  of  budding  beauty  needs  no  foreign  aid  to  set 
it  off;  it  pleases  merely  because  it  is  fresh,  and  budding,  and 
beautiful.  But  it  is  for  the  married  state  that  a  woman  needs 
the  most  instruction,  and  in  which  she  should  be  most  on  her 
guard  to  maintain  her  powers  of  pleasing.  No  woman  can 
expect  to  be  to  her  husband  all  that  he  fancied  her  when  he 
was  a  lover.  Men  are  always  doomed  to  be  duped,  not  so 
much  l^  the  arts  of  the  sex,  as  by  their  own  imaginations. 
Th^  are  always  wooing  goddesses,  and  marrying  mere  mor- 
tals.    A  woman  should,  therefore,  aaoertain  what  was  the 
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obanii  that  rendered  her  bo  faednating  when  a  girl,  and  en- 
deavor to  teep  h  np  when  she  has  become  a  wife.  One  great 
tiling  undoubtedly  was  tiie  charinesB  of  hwself  and  her  c<m- 
dnct,  wfaddi  an  unmarried  female  alwayB  observes.  She 
should  maintain  the  eame  Bioeneas  and  reaerve  in  her  perecm 
and  haUta,  and  fludeaTtv  atill  to  preserve  a  freehneas  find 
vi^in  delicacy  in  the  eye  of  her  husband.  She  should  re- 
member that  the  province  of  woman  is  to  be  wooed,  not  to 
woo;  to  be  caressed,  not  to  caress.  Uan  is  an  nngrat^nl 
hehig  in  love;  bounty  loses  instead  of  winning  him.  The 
secret  of  a  woman's  power  does  not  ooosiBt  so  much  in  giv- 
ing,  as  in  withholding.  A  wcnnan  may  give  ap  too  much 
CFven  to  her  husband.  It  is  to  s  thousand  little  delicacies  of 
conduct  that  she  must  trust  to  keep  {dive  passion,  and  to  pro- 
tect herself  from  that  dangerous  familiariiy,  that  thorough 
aoqaaintanoe  with  every  weakness  and  imperfecti<Mi  incident 
to  matrimony.  By  these  means  she  may  still  maiTitain  her 
power,  though  she  has  surrendered  her  person,  and  may  con- 
tinue the  romance  of  love  even  beyond  llie  honeymoon. 

"She  that  bath  a  wise  hashed,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor, 
"must  mtioe  him  to  an  eternal  deameeee  by  the  veil  of  mod- 
esty, and  the  grave  robee  of  chastity,  the  ornament  of  meek- 
ness, and  the  jewels  of  futh  and  charity.  She  must  have 
no  pointing  bnt  blushingB;  her  brightness  must  be  purity, 
and  she  must  shine  round  about  with  sweetness  and  friend- 
ship; and  she  shall  be  pleasant  while  she  lives,  and  desired 
when  she  dies.'* 

I  have  wandered  into  a  rambling  series  of  remarks  on  a 
trite  subject,  and  a  dangerous  one  for  a  bachelor  to  meddle 
with.  That  I  may  not,  however,  appear  to  confine  my  ob- 
BervationB  entirely  to  the  wife,  I  will  ocmdude  witii  another 
quotation  from  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  which  the  duties  of  both 
parties  are  mentioned ;  while  I  woold  recommend  his  sermon 
on  the  marri^^ring  to  all  those  who,  wiser  than  myself,  are 
about  entering  the  happy  state  of  wedlock. 

'"niere  is  scarce  any  matter  of  duty  but  it  concerns  them 
both  alike,  and  is  only  distinguished  by  names,  and  hath  ite 
•**E— Vol.  XI. 
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variety  by  circamstancee  and  little  accidents :  and  wliat  in 
one  is  called  love,  in  the  other  is  called  reTerence;  and  what 
in  the'wife  is  obedience,  the  same  in  the  man  is  duty.  He 
provides,  and  she  di^wnsee;  he  gives  oommandments,  and 
she  rules  by  them;  he  rules  her  by  authority,  and  she  rules 
bim  by  love;  she  ought  by  all  means  to  please  him,  and  ha 
must  by  no  means  disfdease  her." 


STORY    TELLING 

A  FXTOBITS  evening  pastime  at  the  Hall,  and  one  which 
the  worthy  Squire  is  fond  of  promoting,  is  Btory  telling,  "a 
good,  (Jd-faahioned  fireside  amosemeut,"  as  he  terms  it.  In- 
deed, I  believe  he  promotes  it,  chiefly,  because  it  was  one 
of  the  choice  recreations  in  those  days  of  yore,  when  ladies 
and  gentlemen  were  not  much  in  the  habit  of  reading.  Be 
Hub  aa  it  may,  he  will  often,  at  supper-table,  when  oonversar 
tion  fl^s,  call  on  some  one  or  other  of  the  company  for  a 
story,  as  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  call  for  a  song;  and 
it  is  edifying  to  see  the  exemplary  patience,  and  even  satis- 
faction, with  which  the  good  old  gentleman  will  sit  and  listen 
to  some  hackneyed  tale  that  he  has  heard  for  at  least  a  hun- 
dred times. 

In  this  way,  one  evening,  the  current  of  anecdotes  and 
stories  ran  upcm  mysterious  perscmc^es  that  have  figured  at 
different  times,  and  filled  the  world  with  doubt  and  conject- 
ure; such  as  the  Wandering  Jew,  the  Man  with  the  Ircoi 
Uask,  who  tormented  the  curiosity  of  all  Europe ;  the  Invisi- 
ble Qirl,  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  Pig-faced  Lady. 

At  let^h,  one  of  the  company  was  called  upon  that  had 
the  moat  unpromising  physiognomy  for  a  story  teller  that 
ever  I  had  seen.  He  was  a  thin,  pale,  weazen-faced  man, 
extremely  nervous,  that  had  sat  at  one  comer  of  the  table, 
shrunk  up,  as  it  were,  into  himself,  and  almost  swallowed 
up  in  the  oape  of  his  coat,  as  a  turtle  in  its  shell. 
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The  very  demand  seemed  to  tlirow  him  into  a  nerronB 
fetation ;  yet  he  did  not  refuse.  He  emerged  hia  head  oat 
of  his  ehedl,  made  a  few  odd  grimaoes  and  gestioiilations,  be- 
fore he  oonld  get  his  mneclee  into  order,  or  hig  voioe  unda* 
oommand,  and  then  offered  to  give  some  aocxnmt  of  a  myste^ 
rioos  pencHiage  that  he  had  reoenttyeDootmteredinttieoourBe 
of  hia  trarels,  and  one  whom  he  thought  folly  entitled  to 
beong  claased  with  the  Uan  with  the  Itchi  Maak. 

I  was  BO  mnoh  stmok  with  his  extraordinary  narratiTe 
that  I  have  written  it  out  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  tot 
the  amnsement  of  the  reader.  I  think  it  has  in  it  all  the  ele- 
ments of  that  mysterious  and  romantio  narrative  so  greedily 
Ma^it  after  at  the  present  di^. 


THE    STOUT   GENTLEMAN 

A  8TAQB-C0A.0H  BOIiANCB 

TO  eroBB  H,  thooj^  It  Mast  mel'*— Bomief 

It  was  a  ramy  Sunday,  in  the  gloomy  mtxith  of  JTovem* 
ber.  I  had  been  detained,  in  the  oonrse  of  a  journey,  by  a 
sl^ht  indif^xxdtion,  from  which  I  was  recovering;  but  X  was 
Btill  fevrai^  and  was  obliged  to  loop  within  doors  all  day, 
in  an  inn  of  the  small  town  of  Dethj.  A  wet  Sunday  in  a 
oountry  inn  I — ^whoever  has  had  the  luck  to  experience  tme 
oan  akme  judge  of  my  situation.  The  rain  pattered  ^lainst 
the  casements;  the  bells  tolled  for  church  with  a  melancholy 
sound.  I  went  to  the  windows  in  quest  of  something  to 
amuse  the  eye;  but  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  placed  com* 
pletely  out  of  the  reach  of  all  amusement.  The  windows  of 
n^  bedroom  lotted  out  amoi^  tiled  roofs  and  stacks  of  chim- 
neys, while  those  of  my  aittin^room  c(Hnmanded  a  full  view 
of  the  fltahle-yard.  I  know  of  nothing  more  oahmlated  to 
make  a  man  mck  of  this  world  than  a  stable-yard  on  a  rainy 
daiy.    The  plaoa  was  littered  with  wet  straw,  that  had  been 
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kicked  about  by  travelerB  and  stable-boya.  In  <me  comer 
was  a  Btagnant  pool  of  water,  surrounding  an  igland  of  muck ; 
there  were  several  half-drowned  fowls  crowded  b^iether  un- 
der a  cart,  among  which  was  a  miserable,  creBtfallea  cock, 
drenched  out  of  all  life  and  spirit;  his  drooping  tail  matted, 
as  it  were,  into  a  single  feather,  along  which  the  water 
trickled  from  his  back ;  near  the  cart  was  a  half -dozing  cow, 
chewing  the  cud,  and  standing  patiently  to  be  rained  on,  with 
wreaths  of  vapor  risu^  from  her  reeking  hide ;  a  wall-eyed 
horse,  tired  of  the  loneliness  of  the  stable,  was  poking  his 
spectral  head  oat  of  the  window,  with  the  rain  dripping  on 
it  from  the  eaves;  an  unhappy  cur,  chained  to  a  dog-house 
hard  by,  uttered  something,  every  now  and  then,  between  a 
bark  and  a  yelp;  a  drab  of  a  kitehen-wench  tramped  back- 
ward and  forward  through  the  yard  in  pattens,  looking  as 
sulky  as  the  weather  itself;  everytiiii^;,  in  short,  was  com- 
fortless and  forlorn,  exceplii^  a  crew  of  hard-drinking  duc^ 
assembled  like  boon  companions  round  a  paddle,  and  making 
a  riotous  noise  over  their  liquor. 

I  was  lonely  and  listless,  and  wanted  amusement.  My 
room  soon  became  insupportable.  I  abandoned  it,  and  sought 
what  is  technioEdly  called  the  traTelers'-room.  This  is  a 
public  room  set  apart  at  most  inns  for  the  aocommodation 
of  a  class  of  wayfarers  called  travelers,  or  riders;  a  kind  of 
commercial  knights-errant,  who  are  inoeesantly  scouring  the 
kingdom  in  gigs,  ou  horseback,  or  by  coach.  They  are  the 
only  snccesBors  that  I  know  of,  at  the  present  day,  to 
the  knights-errant  of  yore.  They  lead  the  same  kind  of 
roving  adventurous  hie,  only  changing  the  lanoe  for  a  driv- 
ing-whip, the  buckler  for  a  pattern-card,  and  the  coat  of  mail 
for  an  upper  Benjeunin.  Instead  of  vindicating  the  charms 
of  peerless  beauty,  they  rove  about,  spreading  the  fame  and 
standing  of  some  substantial  tradesman  or  manufacturer, 
and  are  ready  at  any  time  to  bai^ain  in  his  name ;  it  being 
the  fashion  nowadays  to  trade  instead  of  fight  with  one  an- 
other. As  the  room  of  the  hotel,  in  the  good  dd  ^hting 
times,  would  be  hung  round  at  ni^t  with  the  armor  of  way- 
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worn  wsnkn,  mah  as  ooatg  of  mail,  falohkng,  and  yawn- 
ing hehoete;  so  the  imvelem'-Toom  ib  ganuBhed  with  the 
huneoBiiig  of  tbeb-  soooesBOis,  with  boz-ooats,  whips  ci  all 
kinds,  spoTB,  gaiters,  and  <al-oh>Ui  oovered  hats. 

I  was  in  hopes  of  flndil^;  scsoe  ci  these  worthies  to  talk 
with,  but  was  disappointed.  There  were,  indeed,  two  or 
Aree  in  the  zoom;  bat  I  ooold  make  uothnig  <^  them.  One 
was  jnst  fltiintiing  his  breakfast,  qnarrelii^  with  his  bread 
and  butter,  and  huffing  the  waiter;  another  buttoned  on  a  pair 
of  gaiters,  with  mai^  execrations  at  Boots  for  not  having 
cleaned  hisdioeswell;  a  third  sat  dramming  on  the  table  with 
his  fingers,  and  looUng  at  the  rain  as  it  streamed  down  the 
wfaidow-glafls;  they  all  ^ipeared  infected  by  the  weather,  and 
disappeared,  one  after  the  other,  without  exchanging  a  word. 

I  sauntered  to  the  window,  and  stood  gazing  at  the  peo< 
|ile  ]dekii^  their  way  to  ohnroh,  with  pettiooats  hoiBted  mid- 
leg  higbf  and  dripping  mnlveUas.  The  bell  oeased  to  toll^ 
and  the  streets  beoame  fdlent.  I  then  amused  mysdf  with 
wattddi^  the  daughters  of  a  tradeeman  <^>poBite;  who^  being 
emflned  to  the  house  for  fear  of  wettii^  their  Sunday  finery, 
|dayed  offl  their  charms  at  the  front  windows,  to  fascinate  the 
diauoe  tenants  of  the  inn.  They  at  length  were  summoned 
away  by  a  vigilant  vinegar-faoed  motiier,  and  I  had  nothing 
further  from  without  to  amuse  me. 

What  was  I  to  do  to  pass  away  the  long-lived  dayf  I 
was  SEidly  nerrauB  and  lonely;  and  ererythii^  about  au  inn 
seems  oaloolated  to  make  a  dull  d^  ten  times  duller.  Old 
newspapers,  emeUiug  of  beer  and  tobaoco-smoke,  and  which 
I  had  already  read  half  a  dozeax  timee — good-for-nothing 
books,  that  were  worse  than  rainy  weather.  I  bored  myself 
to  death  with  an  old  voliune  of  the  Lady's  U^azine.  I 
read  all  tiie  oommonplaoed  names  of  ambitious  travders 
scrawled  on  the  panes  of  glass;  tiie  eternal  families  of  tiie 
Smiths,  and  the  Browns,  and  the  Jacksons,  and  the  John- 
sons, and  all  the  other  sons;  and  I  deciphered  several  scraps 
cf  fatigrdng  inn-window  poetry  whi<di  I  have  met  with  in  all 
parts  of  the  Wfn>ld. 
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The  day  oontinaed  lowering  and  ^oowy ;  the  dovenly, 
ragged,  etpcoigy  olondfi  drifted  heavily  along;  there  was  no 
variety  even  in  the  rain:  it  was  one  doll,  continaed,  monoto- 
nous patter — patter — patter,  excepting  that  now  and  then  I 
was  enlivened  hy  the  idea  of  a  hrisk  shower,  from  the  rat' 
tiing  of  the  drops  upon  a  pasang  umbrella. 

It  was  quite  refreahing  (if  I  may  be  allowed  a  hackneyed 
phrase  of  the  day)  when,  in  the  oouxse  of  the  morning,  a 
bom  blew,  and  a  stf^fe-coach  whirled  throi^h  the  stoeet, 
with  outside  passengers  stuck  all  over  it,  cowering  onder 
cotton  ombrellas,  and  seethed  together,  and  reeking  -mOi 
the  steams  of  wet  box-coats  and  upper  Benjamins. 

The  sound  brought  out  from  their  lurking-plaoes  a  crew 
of  vagabond  boys,  and  vagabond  dc^,  and  the  canoiy^headed 
hostler,  and  that  nondescript  animal  ycleped  Boots,  and  all 
the  other  vagabond  raoe  that  infest  the  purlieus  of  an  inn. 
But  the  bosUe  was  tranment;  the  coach  again  whirled  cm  its 
way;  and  boy  and  dc^,  and  hoetler  and  Boots,  all  slunk  bat^ 
^ain  to  their  holee;  the  street  again  became  silent,  and  the 
rain  continued  to  rain  on.  In  fact,  there  was  no  hope  of  its 
clearing  up;  the  barometer  pointed  to  r^ny  weather;  mine 
hostess*  tortoise-shell  cat  sat  by  the  fire  washing  her  face 
and  rubbing  her  paws  over  her  ears;  and,  on  referriz^  to  the 
almanac,  I  found  a  direfol  prediction  stretching  from  the  top 
of  the  page  to  the  bottom  through  the  whole  month,  "expect 
—much — rain — about — this — time. " 

I  was  dreadfully  hipped.  The  hours  seemed  ets  if  they 
would  never  creep  by.  The  very  ticking  of  the  clock  be* 
came  irksome.  At  length  the  stillness  of  the  house  was  in> 
terrupted  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  Shortly  after,  I  heard 
the  voice  of  a  waiter  at  the  bar:  "The  stout  gentleman  in 
No.  18  wants  his  breakfast.  Tea  and  bread  and  batter  with 
ham  and  eggs;  the  e^s  not  to  be  too  much  done." 

In  each  a  situation  as  mine,  every  incident  is  of  irapco' 
tanoe.  Here  was  a  subject  of  E9)ecQlation  presented  to  my 
mind,  and  ample  exerdse  tor  n^  imagpnaticoi.  I  am  prone 
to  paint  pictores  to  myself,  and  on  this  occasion  I  had  mom 
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materials  to  work  upon.  Had  the  guest  upstaini  been  men- 
tioned as  Ur.  Smith,  or  Mr.  Brown,  or  Mr.  Jackson,  or  Mr. 
Johnson,  or  merely  as  "the  gentleman  in  No.  13,"  it  would 
have  been  a  perfect  blank  to  me.  I  should  have  thought 
nothing  of  it;  bat  "The  stoat  gentleman!" — the  very  name 
had  something  in  it  of  the  pictureeque.  It  at  onoe  gave  the 
size;  it  embodied  the  personage  to  my  mind's  eye,  and  my 
fancy  did  the  rest. 

He  was  stont,  or,  as  some  term  it,  lusty;  in  all  piobabil- 
ity,  therefore,  he  was  adTanced  in  life,  scnne  people  expand- 
ing  as  they  grow  old.  By  his  breakfasting  rather  late,  and 
in  his  own  room,  he  must  be  a  man  Eiocustomed  to  live  at  his 
ease  and  above  the  necessity  of  early  rising;  no  doubt  a 
round,  roey,  lusty  old  gentleman. 

There  was  another  violent  ringing.  The  stout  gentleman 
was  impatient  for  his  breakfast.  He  was  evidently  a  man 
of  importance;  "well-to^o  in  the  world";  accustomed  to  be 
promptly  waited  upon ;  of  a  keen  appetite,  and  a  httle  cross 
when  hungry.  "Perhaps,"  thought  I,  "he  may  be  some 
London  Alderman ;  or  who  knows  but  he  may  be  a  Member 
of  Pariiament?" 

The  breakfast  was  sent  ap  and  there  was  a  abort  inter- 
val ot  silenoe;  he  was,  doabtless,  making  the  tea.  Presently 
there  was  a  violent  ringing,  and  before  it  could  be  answered, 
another  ringing  still  more  violent.  "Bless  me  I  what  a  chol- 
eric old  gmtleman!"  The  waiter  came  down  in  a  hufif.  The 
butter  was  rancid,  the  eg^  were  overdone,  the  ham  was  too 
salt:  the  stout  gentleman  was  evidently  nice  in  his  eating; 
(me  of  those  who  eat  and  growl,  and  keep  the  waiter  on  the 
trot,  and  live  in  a  state  militant  with  the  household. 

The  hostess  got  into  a  funke.  I  should  observe  that  she 
was  a  brisk,  coquettish  woman ;  a  little  of  a  shrew,  and  some- 
thing  of  a  slammerkin,  but  very  pretty  withal;  with  a  nin- 
compoop for  a  husband,  as  shrews  are  apt  to  have.  She 
rated  the  servants  roundly  for  their  negligence  in  sending  up 
BO  bad  a  breakfast,  but  asid  not  a  word  against  the  stout  gen- 
tleman ;  by  whioh  Z  clearly  peroeived  that  he  most  be  a  man 
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of  oomeqaenoe,  entitled  to  make  a  ndab  and  to  give  tooaUa 
at  a  oountiy  inn.  Other  eg^,  and  ham,  and  bread  and  Imt- 
ter,  were  sent  up.  They  appeared  to  be  more  gradonsly  i»> 
ecdved ;  at  least  there  was  no  farther  complaint. 

I  had  not  made  many  turoB  about  the  traTelers'-room, 
when  there  was  another  ringing.  Bhortiy  afterward  thoie 
was  a  stir  and  an  inquest  about  the  hoose.  The  stout  gen- 
tleman wanted  the  "Times"  or  the  "Chrcaiiole"  newspapw. 
I  set  him  down,  tJiMefore,  for  a  whig;  or  rather,  frcnn  his 
being  so  absolute  and  lordly  where  he  had  a  ohanoe,  I  sus- 
pected him  of  being  a  radioal.  Hunt,  I  bad  heard,  was  a  laige 
man;  "who  knows,"  thought  I,  "but  it  is  Hunt  himself  1" 

My  curiosity  began  to  be  awakened.  I  inquired  of  the 
waiter  who  was  this  stout  gentleman  that  was  making  all 
this  stir;  but  I  ooold  get  no  information:  nobody  seemed  to 
know  his  name.  The  landlords  of  bustling  inns  seldom 
tronble  tiieir  heads  about  the  names  or  occupations  of  th^ 
transient  guests.  The  color  of  a  coat,  the  shape  or  sise  ot 
the  person,  is  enough  to  sug^rest  a  traveling  name.  It  m 
estber  the  tall  gentleman,  or  the  shta^  gentleman,  or  tiw 
gentleman  in  black,  or  the  gentleman  in  snuff-oolor;  or,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  the  stoat  gentieman.  A  desgna- 
fiixt  of  the  kind  tmce  hit  on  answers  every  purpose,  and  saves 
all  farther  inquiry. 

Bain — ^rain — rein!  jxltiless,  ceaseless  rain)  Ko  soch  tidi^ 
as  putting  a  foot  oat  of  doors,  and  no  occupation  nor  amuse- 
ment within.  By-and-by  I  heard  some  one  walku^  orer- 
head.  It  was  in  the  stout  gentleman's  room.  He  evidently 
was  a  lai^  man,  by  the  heaviness  of  his  tread ;  and  an  old 
man,  from  his  wearing  such  creaking  soles.  "He  is  donbt- 
less,"  thot^ht  I,  "some  rich  old  square-toes,  of  regular  hab- 
its, and  is  now  taking  ezeroise  after  breakfast." 

I  now  read  all  the  advertisements  of  ooaobes  and  hotels 
Oiat  were  stuck  about  the  mantel-piece.  "Die  Lady's  Haga* 
■ne  had  become  an  ^wmination  to  me;  H  was  as  tedious  as 
the  d^  itself,  I  wandered  out,  noi  knowing  what  to  do, 
and  ascended  again  to  my  room.    I  bad  not  been  there  l<«g, 
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when  there  was  a  eqoall  from  a  neighboring  bedroom.  A 
door  opened  and  slammed  violently ;  a  chambermaid,  that  I 
had  remarked  for  having  a  ruddy  good-humored  faoe,  went 
downstairB  in  a  violent  flurry.  The  etoat  gentleman  had 
been  mde  to  her. 

ThiB  sent  a  whole  host  of  my  dednotionB  to  the  deuoe  in  a 
moment.  This  unknown  personage  ooaM  not  be  an  old  gen- 
tlunan ;  for  old  gentlem^i  are  not  apt  to  be  bo  obetreperong 
to  ohambermaidB.  He  ooold  not  be  a  young  gentleman ;  for 
yotmg  gentlemen  are  not  apt  to  insjare  suoh  indignation.  He 
must  be  a  middle-^^  man,  and  confounded  ugly  into  the 
bargain,  or  the  girl  would  not  have  taken  the  matter  in  suoh 
terrible  dudgeon.     I  confess  I  was  sorely  puzzled. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  landlady.  I 
oanght  8  glanoe  of  her  as  she  came  tramping  upetairs;  her 
face  glowing,  her  cap  flaring,  her  tongue  wagging  the  whole 
way.  "She'd  have  no  such  daings  in  her  house,  ehe'd  war- 
rant! If  gentlemen  did  spend  money  freely,  it  was  so  rule. 
She'd  have  no  servant  maids  of  hers  treated  in  that  way, 
when  they  were  about  their  work,  that's  what  she  wouldn't!" 

As  I  hate  sqoahbles,  particiilarly  with  women,  and  above 
all  with  pretty  women,  I  alunk  back  into  my  room,  and  partly 
closed  tiie  door;  but  my  cnrioeify  was  too  much  excited  not 
to  listen.  The  landlady  marched  intrepidly  to  the  enemy's 
citadel,  and  entered  it  with  a  storm :  the  door  closed  after 
her.  I  heard  her  v(Hce  in  high  windy  clamor  for  a  moment 
or  two.  Then  it  gradually  subsided,  like  a  gust  of  wind  in  a 
garret;  then  there  was  a  laugh;  then  I  heard  nothing  more. 

After  a  little  while,  my  landlady  oame  out  with  an  odd 
smile  <m  her  faoe,  adjusting  her  cap,  which  was  a  little  on 
one  side.  As  she  w^it  downstairs,  I  heard  the  landlord  ask 
her  what  was  the  matter;  she  said,  "Nothing  at  all,  only  the 
girl's  a  fooll"  I  was  more  than  ever  perplexed  what  to  make 
of  this  unaccountable  personage,  who  could  put  a  good-nat- 
ured chambermaid  in  a  passion,  and  send  away  a  termagant 
landlady  in  amilee.  He  oould  not  be  so  old,  nor  cross,  nor 
ufl^  either. 
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I  had  to  go  to  work  at  his  piotaie  again,  and  to  paint  him 
entirely  different.  I  now  set  him  down  for  one  of  thoie  stout 
gentlemen  that  are  frequently  met  with  swaggering  about 
the  doors  of  country  inns.  Moist,  merrp-  fellows,  in  Belcher 
handkerchiefs,  whoee  bulk  is  a  little  assisted  by  malt  Hqaors. 
Hen  who  have  seen  the  world,  and  been  sworn  at  Higl^te; 
who  are  naed  to  tavern  life;  up  to  all  the  tricks  of  tapsters, 
and  knowing  in  the  ways  of  ainfal  publicans.  SVee-IiTers  on 
a  small  scale;  who  are  prodigal  within  the  compass  of  & 
guinea;  who  call  all  the  waiters  by  name,  touzle  tJie  maide^ 
gossip  with  the  landlady  at  the  bar,  and  prose  over  a  pint  of 
port,  or  a  glass  of  neg^os,  after  dinner. 

The  morning  wore  awi^  in  forming  these  and  similar 
surmises.  As  fast  as  I  wore  one  system  of  belief,  some 
moTfflnont  of  the  onknown  woold  otnnpletely  orertom  it, 
and  throw  all  my  thoughts  again  into  confunoD.  Such  are 
the  solitary  operati<»is  of  a  feverish  mind.  I  was,  as  I  have 
said,  extremely  nerrous;  bhA  the  continual  meditation  on 
the  oonoemB  of  this  invisible  personage  began  to  have  its 
effect.     I  was  gettii^  a  fit  of  the  fidgets. 

Dinner-time  came.  I  hoped  the  stout  gentleman  mi^t 
dine  in  the  traTelers'-room,  and  that  I  might  at  length  get 
a  view  of  his  person;  but  no~~he  had  dinner  served  in  his 
own  room.  What  oonld  he  the  mefuiit^  of  this  solitude  and 
mystery?  He  could  not  be  a  radical;  tiliere  was  some^iing 
too  aristocratical  in  thus  keeping  himself  apart  &om  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  condemning  himself  to  his  own  dull  com- 
pany throughout  a  reiiny  day.  And  then,  too,  be  lived  too 
well  for  e  discontented  politician.  He  seemed  to  expatiate 
on  a  variety  of  dishes,  and  to  sit  over  bis  wine  like  a  jolly 
friend  of  good  living.  Indeed,  my  doubts  on  this  head  were 
soon  at  an  end ;  for  he  could  not  have  finished  his  first  bottle 
before  I  could  faintly  bear  him  humming  a  tune;  and  on 
listening,  I  found  it  to  be  "Gfod  save  ihs  Sji^.*'  Twas 
plain,  then,  he  was  no  radical,  but  a  faithfol  subject;  <aie 
that  grew  loyal  over  his  bottle,  and  was  ready  to  stand  t^ 
king  and  oonstitutiou,  when  he  could  stand  by  nothing  dae. 
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But  who  ooold  he  he?  My  coajootureB  began  to  nm  wild. 
Was  he  not  Bome  peiBonage  of  diBtmoti(m,  traveling  inoog,? 
"Ood  knowal"  said  I,  at  my  wit'a  end;  "it  may  be  (me  of 
the  royal  family  for  aii^ht  I  know,  for  they  are  all  stoat 
geotlemenl" 

The  weather  continued  rainy.  The  mysterious  unknown 
k^t  his  room,  and,  as  far  as  I  oould  judge,  his  chair,  for  I 
did  not  hear  him  move.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  day  ad- 
vanced, the  travelers' -room  began  to  be  frequented.  Some, 
who  had  just  arrived,  came  in  buttoned  up  in  box-coats ;  oth- 
ers came  home,  who  had  been  dispersed  about  the  town. 
Some  took  their  dinners,  and  some  their  tea.  Bad  I  been  in 
a  different  mood,  I  should  have  found  entertainment  in  study- 
ing this  peculiar  class  of  men.  There  were  two  especially, 
who  were  regular  wags  of  the  road,  and  up  to  all  the  stand- 
ing jokes  of  travelers.  They  bad  a  thousand  sly  things  to 
say  to  the  waiting-maid,  whom  they  called  Louisa,  and  Ethe- 
linda,  and  a  dozen  other  fine  names,  changing  the  name  every 
time,  and  chuckling  amazingly  at  their  own  watery.  My 
mind,  however,  had  become  completely  engrossed  by  the 
stout  gentleman.  He  had  kept  my  fan<7  in  chase  during  a 
long  day,  and  it  was  not  now  to  be  diverted  from  the  scent. 

The  evening  gradually  wore  away.  The  travelers  read 
the  papers  two  or  three  times  over.  Some  drew  round  the  fire, 
and  told  long  stories  about  their  horses,  about  their  advent- 
ures, their  overturns,  and  breakii^^  down.  They  discussed 
tiie  credits  of  different  merchants  and  different  inns;  and  the 
two  w^s  told  several  choice  euaecdotes  of  pretty  chamber- 
maids, and  kind  landladies.  All  this  passed  as  they  were 
quietly  taking  what  they  called  their  nightcaps,  that  is  to 
say,  strong  glasses  of  brimdy  and  water  and  sugar,  or  some 
other  mixture  of  the  kind;  after  which  they  one  after  an- 
other rang  for  *'Bootfl"  and  the  chambermaid,  and  walked 
off  to  bed  in  old  shoes  cut  down  into  marvelously  tmoom- 
fortable  slippers. 

There  was  only  one  man  left ;  a  short-legged,  long-bodied, 
plethoric  fellow,  with  a  very  large,  sandy  head.    He  sat  by 
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himself,  with  a  glaas  of  port  wine  n^ns,  and  a  spoon;  sip- 
piB|*  and  stirring,  and  meditating  and  sipping,  nntil  nothing 
was  left  but  the  spoon.  He  gradually  fell  asleep  bolt  nprig^ 
in  his  chair,  with  the  raopty  glass  standing  before  him;  and 
the  candle  seemed  to  fall  asleep  too,  for  the  wick  grew  long, 
and  black,  and  cabbf^ed  at  the  end,  and  dimmed  the  Htde 
light  that  remained  in  the  chamber.  The  gloom  that  now 
preTBiled  was  contagious.  Around  hung  the  shapriess,  and 
almost  spectral,  box-coats  of  departed  traveleis,  long  sinoe 
bmied  in  deep  sleep.  X  fmly  heard  the  ticking  of  the  clock, 
with  the  deepHlrawn  breathings  of  the  sleepang  topers,  and 
l^e  drippii^  of  the  rain,  drop — drop — drt^,  from  the  eaves 
of  the  house.  The  church-bells  chimed  midnight.  All  at 
once  the  stout  gentleman  began  to  walk  OTerhead,  paoii^ 
slowly  backward  and  forward.  There  was  sinnething  ex- 
tremely awful  in  all  this,  especially  to  one  in  my  state  fit 
nerves.  These  ghastly  greatcoats,  these  guttural  breathings, 
and  the  creaking  footsteps  of  this  mysterious  beii^.  Ks 
steps  grew  fainter  and  faints*,  and  at  length  died  away.  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  I  was  wound  up  to  the  desperation 
of  a  hero  of  romance.  "Be  he  who  or  what  he  may,"  said  I 
to  myself,  "I'll  have  a  s^ht  of  him!"  I  seised  a  chamber 
candle,  and  hurried  up  to  No.  IS.  The  door  stood  ajar,  I 
hesitated — I  entered :  the  room  was  deserted.  There  stood  a 
lai^  broad-bottomed  elbow-chair  at  a  table,  on  which  was 
ao  empty  tumbler,  and  a  "Times"  newspaper,  and  the  room 
smelled  powerfully  of  Stilton  cheese. 

The  mysterious  stranger  had  evidently  bat  just  retired. 
I  turned  off,  sorely  disapptmited,  to  my  room,  whioh  bad 
been  changed  to  the  front  of  the  house.  As  I  went  along 
the  corridor,  I  saw  a  large  pair  of  boots,  with  dirty,  waxed 
tops,  standing  at  the  door  of  a  bedchamber.  They  doubtless 
belonged  to  the  imknown;  bat  it  would  not  do  to  disturb  so 
redoubtable  a  personage  in  his  den ;  be  might  dist^arge  a 
pistol,  or  somethii^  worse,  at  my  head.  I  went  to  bed, 
therefore,  and  lay  awake  half  the  night  in  a  terribly  nervous 
5tate ;  and  evot  when  I  fell  asleep,  I  was  still  haunted  in  my 
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AraaniHt^tbeldeaof  theetout  gentlemsa  and  Us  wax-topped 
boots. 

I  slept  rather  late  the  next  morning,  and  was  awafcraied 
by  some  atir  and  bnfitle  in  the  house,  vhich  I  could  not  at 
fixet  ocHnptehend ;  ontil  getting  more  awake,  I  fotmd  there 
was  a  mail-ooaoh  starting  from  the  door.  Sndd^y  tiiere 
was  a  cry  from  below ;  "The  gentleman  has  foi^^  his  mn- 
brellal  took  for  the  gentleman's  mnbrella  in  No.  181"  I 
beard  an  immediate  scampering  of  a  ohambermaid  along  the 
passage,  and  a  shrill  reply  as  she  ran,  "Here  it  isl  here's 
the  gentleman's  nmbrellal" 

The  myBteriooB  stranger  ften  was  on  the  point  of  setting 
4^.  This  was  the  only  cihanoe  I  should  ever  have  (^  know- 
ing him.  I  sprang  ont  €i  bed,  soramUed  to  the  window, 
snatched  amde  the  curtains,  and  jnst  cangbt  a  (^impse  d  the 
rear  of  a  person  getting  in  at  the  ooach<door.  The  skirts  of 
a  brown  ooat  parted  behind,  and  gave  me  a  fall  view  of  the 
looaddiskof  apair  of  drabbreedies.  The  door  dosed— "aU 
rigbtl'*  was  the  word — the  coach  whiried  off :— and  that  was 
all  I  erer  saw  of  the  stoat  gentleman. 


FOREST   TREES 

"A  lining  gallerf  of  aged  tiees" 

Omc  of  the  favorite  themes  of  boastii^;  with  the  Squire 
is  the  noble  trees  on  his  estate,  which,  in  tmth,  has  some  of 
the  finest  that  I  have  seen  in  Sngland.  There  is  something 
angust  and  solemn  in  tiie  great  avenues  of  stately  oaks  that 
gather  their  branches  tc^ether  high  in  air,  and  seem  to  re- 
duce the  pedestrians  beneath  them  to  mere  pigmies.  '*An 
avenne  of  oaks  or  elms,"  the  Squire  observes,  "is  the  true 
colonnade  that  should  lead  to  a  gentleman's  hoo&e.  As  to 
stone  and  marble,  any  one  can  rear  them  at  once — they  are 
file  work  of  the  day ;  but  commend  me  to  the  colonnades  tliat 
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have  giovu  old  and  great  with  the  family,  and  tell  1^  their 
grandeur  how  loi^  the  family  has  endured." 

The  Squire  has  great  reverence  for  certain  venerable 
trees,  gray  with  moss,  which  he  oonsiders  as  the  ancient 
nobility  of  his  domain.  There  is  the  ruin  of  an  enormous 
oak,  which  has  been  so  much  battered  by  time  and  tempest 
that  scarce  anything  is  left;  though  he  says  Christy  recol- 
lects when,  in  his  boyhood,  it  was  healthy  and  flooiishing, 
until  it  was  struck  by  lightning.  It  is  now  a  mere  trunk, 
with  one  twisted  bough  etretchii^  np  into  tiie  air,  leaving 
a  green  branch  at  the  end  of  it.  This  sturdy  wreck  is  much 
valued  by  the  Squire;  he  calls  it  his  standard-bear^',  and 
compareB  it  to  a  veteran  warrior  beaten  down  in  battle,  but 
bearing  np  his  banner  to  the  last.  He  has  actually  had  a 
fence  built  round  it,  to  protect  it  as  much  as  possible  from 
further  injury. 

It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Squire  can  ever  be 
brought  to  have  any  tree  cut  down  on  his  estate.  To  some 
he  looks  with  reverence,  as  having  been  planted  by  his  an- 
cestors; to  others  with  a  kind  of  paternal  affection,  as  hav* 
ing  been  planted  by  himself;  and  he  feels  a  degree  of  awe 
in  bringing  down,  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  ax,  what  it  has 
cost  centuries  to  build  up.  I  confess  I  cannot  but  sympa- 
thize, in  some  degree,  with  the  good  Squire  on  the  subject. 
Though  brought  up  in  a  country  overrun  with  forests,  where 
trees  are  apt  to  be  considered  mere  encumbrances,  and  to  be 
laid  low  without  hesitation  or  remorse,  yet  I  could  never  see 
a  fine  tree  hewn  down  without  concern.  The  poets,  who 
are  naturally  lovers  of  trees,  as  they  are  of  everything  that 
is  beautiful,  have  artfully  awakened  great  interest  in  their 
favor,  bj  representing  them  as  the  habitations  of  arylvan 
deities ;  insomuch  that  every  great  tree  had  its  tutelar  genius, 
or  a  nymph,  whose  existence  was  limited  to  its  duration- 
Evelyn,  in  his  Sylva,  makes  several  pleasing  and  fanciful 
allusions  to  this  superstition.  "As  the  fall,"  says  he,  "of 
a  very  aged  oak,  giving  a  crack  Hke  thunder,  baa  often  been 
heard  at  many  miles'  distance;  constrained  thoi^h  I  often 
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am  to  fdl  tiiem  with  ntaetBcaay,  I  do  not  at  any  time  ra- 
member  to  have  beard  the  groans  of  those  uTmphs  (ffrieving 
io  be  dispoesefiBed  of  their  aocietit  habitations)  witiiont  stmw 
emotion  and  jaty."  And  again,  in  allnding  to  a  violenl 
storm  that  had  derastated  the  woodlands,  he  be^b,  "He> 
thinks  I  still  hear,  snxe  I  am  that  I  still  feel,  the  dismal 
groans  of  our  forests ;  the  late  dreadful  hnrricane  baring 
sabvertod  eo  many  thousands  of  goodly  oaks,  prostrating  the 
trees,  laying  them  in  ghastly  postnies,  like  whole  regiments 
fallen  in  battle  by  the  sword  of  the  oonqneror,  and  crushing 
all  that  grew  beneath  them.  The  public  accounts, "  he  adds, 
"reckon  no  less  than  three  thousand  brave  oaJa  in  one  part 
only  of  the  forest  of  Dean  blown  down." 

I  have  paused  more  than  once  in  the  wilderness  of 
America,  to  contemplate  the  traces  of  acme  blast  of  wind, 
which  seemed  to  have  rushed  down  from  the  clouds,  and 
ripped  ite  way  through  the  boecnn  of  the  woodlands;  rooting 
up,  shiverii^,  and  splintering  the  stoateet  trees,  and  leaving 
a  long  track  of  desolation.  There  was  something  awful  in 
the  vast  havoc  made  among  these  gigantic  plants ;  and  in 
ocHiBideriiig  their  magnificent  remains,  so  rudely  torn  and 
mailed,  and  hmrled  down  to  perish  prematurely  on  their 
native  soil,  I  was  conscious  of  a  strong  movement  of  the 
sympathy  ao  feelingly  ezpreeeed  by  Rvelyn.  I  recollect, 
also,  hearing  a  traveler  of  poetical  temperament  ezpreesing 
the  kind  of  horror  which  he  felt  on  beholding,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri,  an  ofik  of  prodigious  size,  which  had  been, 
in  a  manner,  overpowered  by  an  enormoos  wild  grapevine. 
The  vine  had  clasped  its  huge  folds  round  the  trunk,  and' 
from  thence  had  wound  about  every  branch  and  twig,  until 
the  mighty  tree  had  withered  in  lis  embrace.  It  seemed  iika 
Laooocm  struggling  ineffectually  in  the  hideous  coila  of  tiw 
monster  Python.  It  was  the  hou  of  trees  perishing  in  the 
canbraces  of  a  v^;etable  boa. 

I  am  fond  of  listening  to  the  conversation  of  English  gen- 
tlemen oo  mral  oonoems,  and  of  noticing  with  what  taste 
and  diacrrimination,  and  what  strong,  onafEeoted  interest  theiy 
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will  ^Iboubs  topics,  which,  in  other  countries,  are  abandoned 
to  mere  woodinen,  or  rustic  cultiyatorB.  I  have  heard  a 
uoble  earl  descant  <hi  park  and  forest  soenery  with  the  science 
and  feeling  of  a  painter.  He  dwelt  on  the  shape  and  beauty 
of  particular  trees  on  his  estate,  with  as  much  pride  and 
technical  precision  as  though  he  had  been  disousong  the 
merits  of  statues  in  his  collection.  I  found  that  he  had  even 
gone  cfHisiderable  distances  to  examine  trees  which  were 
celebrated  amoi^  rural  amateurs;  for  it  seems  that  trees,  liks 
horses,  have  their  established  points  of  ezoellenoe;  and  that 
there  are  some  in  Knglsnd  which  enjoy  very  extensive  Celeb- 
ris among  tree-fanciere,  from  being  perfect  in  their  kind. 
There  is  somethit^  nobly  simple  and  pure  in  such  a  taste : 
it  ai^uee,  I  think,  a  sweet  and  generous  nature,  to  have  this 
strong  relish  for  the  beauties  of  v^etation,  and  this  friend- 
ship for  the  hardy  and  glorious  sons  of  the  forest.  There  is 
a  grandeur  of  thot^bt  connected  with  this  peirt  of  mral 
economy.  It  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  figure,  the  heroic 
line  of  husbandry.  It  is  worthy  of  hberal,  and  free-bom, 
and  aspiring  men.  He  who  plants  an  oak,  looks  forward  to 
future  ages  and  plants  for  posterity.  Nothing  can  be  less 
selfish  than  this.  He  cannot  expect  to  cdt  in  its  shade,  nor 
enjoy  its  shelter;  bnt  he  exults  in  the  idea  that  the  acorn 
which  he  has  buried  in  the  eariih  shall  grow  up  into  a  lofty 
pile,  and  shall  keep  on  flourishing,  and  increasing,  and  bene- 
fiting meinkind,  long  after  he  shall  have  ceased  to  tread  his 
paternal  fields.  Indeed,  it  is  the  nature  of  such  occupations 
to  lift  the  thoughts  above  mere  worldliness.  As  the  leaves 
of  trees  are  said  to  absorb  all  noxious  qualities  of  the  air, 
and  to  breathe  fori;h  a  purer  atmosphere,  so  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  they  drew  from  lu  all  sordid  and  angry  passions,  and 
breathed  forth  peace  and  philanthropy.  There  is  a  serene 
and  settled  majesty  in  woodland  scenery,  that  enters  into 
the  soul,  and  dUates  and  elevates  it,  and  fills  it  with  noble 
inclinations.  The  ancient  and  hereditary  groves,  too,  that 
embower  this  island,  are  most  of  them  full  of  stoiy.  They 
are  haimted  by  the  reooUections  of  great  spirits  of  past  ages, 
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who  have  waagbi  for  relaxatiom  among  them  trom  the  tomoH 
ftf  arms,  or  thetoilsof  atate,  or  have  wooed  the  maae  heneaUi 
their  ahade.  Who  can  walk,  with  eool  omnoTed,  among  the 
stately  groTee  cf  P^uharHt,  where  the  gallant,  the  amiable, 
the  degant  Sir  Philip  ffldney  paeeed  hie  hc^hood;  at  can 
look  withoDi  fondneaa  npoa  tiie  tree  tiiat  is  said  to  hare  been 
planted  on  his  birthday;  or  can  ramble  among  the  elaaaio 
bowmia  of  Hagley;  or  can  paiue  amoi^  the  eohtodes  of 
Windsor  Foreet,  and  look  at  the  oaks  furoaod,  huge,  gray, 
and  time-worn,  Uke  the  old  oastle  toweze,  and  not  feel  as  if 
be  were  snrroonded  by  00  many  monnmente  oi  loDg-«idQiing 
^oiyr  It  is,  when  Tiewed  in  tfaia  %bt,  tiiat  planted  grorea, 
and  atately  arennee,  and  ooHiTated  parks,  have  an  adront^e 
orer  the  more  luxuriant  beantiee  of  nnassisted  nature.  It  is 
that  they  teem  with  moral  anocdatioDB,  and  keep  np  the 
eTor-interesting  stoiy  of  human  ezistenoe. 

It  is  inonmbent,  then,  <m  the  high  and  generous  si^iits 
ol  an  ancient  nation,  to  oherish  these  sacied  groree  that  bui^ 
roond  their  ancestral  mansions,  and  to  perpetuate  them  to 
their  deeoandants.  Bepnblioan  as  I  am  by  birth,  and  brought 
np  as  I  have  been  in  repuUioan  prinoipleB  and  habits,  I  can 
feel  nothing  ct  the  servile  reverence  for  titled  rank,  merely 
beoauae  it  is  titled ;  but  I  trust  tiiat  I  am  neither  churl  nor 
l^ot  in  my  creed.  I  can  both  see  and  feel  how  hereditary 
distanotion,  when  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  generous  mind,  may 
elevate  that  mind  into  true  nobility.  It  is  one  of  the  effects 
of  hereditary  rank,  when  it  falls  thus  happily,  that  it  mul- 
tiplies the  duties,  and,  as  it  were,  extends  the  existence  of  the 
possessor.  He  does  not  feel  himself  a  mere  individual  link 
in  creation,  zesponsible  only  for  his  own  brief  term  of  being. 
He  carries  back  his  existence  in  proud  recollection,  and  he 
ext^ids  it  forward  in  honorable  anticipation.  He  Uves  with 
his  ancestry,  and  he  livee  with  his  posterity.  To  both  does 
he  consideT  himself  involved  in  deep  reeponsibilitieB.  As  he 
has  received  much  from  those  that  have  gone  before,  so 
he  feels  bound  to  transmit  much  to  thoee  who  are  to  come 
after  him.     His  domestio  undertakings  seem  to  imply  a 
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longer  ezistenoe  than  thoee  o£  ordinary  men;  none  are  ao 
apt  to  build  and  plant  for  future  centuries  as  noble-spirited 
men,  who  have  received  their  heritages  from  for^i^one  f^^es. 
I  cannot  bat  applaud,  therefore,  the  fondness  and  pride 
with  which  I  have  noticed  English  gentlemen,  of  generous 
temperaments  and  high  aristocratic  feelii^s,  contemplating 
thoee  magnificent  trees  which  rise  like  towers  and  pyramids 
from  the  midst  of  their  paternal  lands.  There  is  an  affinity 
between  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate :  the  oak,  in  the 
pride  and  lustihood  of  itB  growth,  seems  to  me  to  take  its 
range  with  the  lion  and  the  e^le,  and  to  assimilate,  in  the 
grandeur  of  its  attributes,  to  heroic  and  intellectual  man. 
With  its  mighty  pillar  rising  straight  and  direct  toward 
heaven,  bearing  up  its  leafy  honors  frton  the  impurities  of 
earth,  and  supporting  them  aloft  in  free  air  and  glorious  sun- 
shine, it  is  an  emblem  of  what  a  true  nobleman  should  be; 
a  reft^ie  for  the  weak,  a  shelter  for  Qte  oppressed,  a  defense 
for  the  defenseless;  warding  off  from  tbem  the  peltii^of 
the  storm,  or  the  scorching  rays  of  arbitrary  power.  He 
who  is  this,  is  an  ornament  and  a  blessing  to  his  native  land. 
He  who  is  othertvise,  abuses  his  eminent  advantages;  abuses 
the  grandeur  and  prosperity  which  he  has  drawn  £n»u  Qib 
bosom  of  his  country.  Should  tempests  arise,  and  he  be  laid 
prostrate  by  the  storm,  who  would  mourn  over  his  fallt 
Should  he  be  borne  down  by  the  oppressive  hand  of  power, 
who  would  murmur  at  his  fatef— "Why  cumbereth  he  the 
ground?" 


A    LITERARY    ANTIQUARY 

"lYinted  bookea  he  oontemneB,  oa  a  novel^  of  this  latter  age;  bnt 
a  manttsoript  he  poree  on  everlastinglr ;  eepeoiaUj  if  the  cover  be  aU 
ino£b-«aten,  and  the  dnat  make  a  parenthesis  betweene  ereiy  Brllable." 
— Vieo-Cofmof^rqpAfe,  1628 

Thk  Squire  receives  great  sympathy  and  support,  in  his 
antiquated  humors,  from  the  parson,  of  whom  I  made  some 
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mentioii  <m  ray  fonner  visit  to  the  Hall,  and  who  acts  aa  a 
kind  of  family  chaplain.  He  has  been  cherished  hj  the 
Squire  almoet  ocmstantly,  sinoe  the  time  that  they  were 
fellow-students  at  Oxford;  for  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  these  great  univerBitieB  that  they  often  link  the 
poor  scholar  to  the  rich  patron,  by  early  and  heart-felt  ties, 
that  last  throngh  life,  withoat  the  usual  humiliations  of  de- 
pendence and  patronage.  Under  the  fostering  protectioa  of 
the  Squire,  therefore,  the  little  parson  has  pursued  his  studies 
in  peace.  Having  lived  almoet  entirely  amoi^  books,  and 
those,  too,  old  books,  he  is  quite  ^^raant  of  the  world,  and 
his  mind  is  as  antiquated  as  the  garden  at  the  Hall,  where 
the  flowers  are  all  arranged  in  formal  beds,  and  the  yew- 
trees  chpped  into  nms  and  peacocks. 

His  taste  for  literary  antiquities  was  first  imbibed  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford;  where,  when  a  student,  he 
passed  many  an  hour  forf^ing  among  the  old  manuscripts. 
He  has  since,  at  different  times,  visited  most  (d  the  curious 
libraries  iu  England,  and  has  ransacked  many  of  the  cathe- 
drals. With  all  his  quaint  and  curious  leamii^,  he  has 
nothing  of  arrogauce  or  pedantry ;  but  that  unaffected  ear- 
neetnesB  and  guileless  BimpUoity  which  seem  to  belong  to 
the  literary  antiquary. 

He  is  a  dark,  mouldy  little  man,  and  rather  dry  in  his 
memner;  yet,  on  his  favorite  theme,  he  kindles  up,  and  at 
times  is  even  eloquent.  Ko  fox-hunter,  recounting  his  last 
day's  sport,  oould  be  more  animated  than  I  have  serai  the 
worthy  parson,  when  relating  his  search  after  a  curious 
dooomeut,  which  he  had  traced  from  librEuy  to  hbrary,  until 
he  fairly  unearthed  it  in  the  dusty  chapter-houee  of  a  cathe- 
dral. When,  too,  he  describes  some  venerable  manuscript, 
with  its  rich  iUimiinations,  its  thick  creamy  vellum,  its 
glossy  ink,  and  the  odor  of  the  cloisters  that  seemed  to  ex- 
nale  from  it,  he  rivals  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Parisian  epicuze, 
expatiating  on  the  merits  of  a  Perigord  pie  or  a  Patte  da 

His  brain  seems  absolutely  haunted  with  love-siok  dreams 
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aboat  gOTgeoQs  old  woAa  in  "silk  Hnrngs,  triple  gold  bands, 
and  tinted  leather,  looted  np  in  wire  cases,  and  secured  fr«n 
the  vulgar  hands  al  the  mere  reader" ;  and,  to  oontmne  the 
happy  espreBHions  of  an  ingenious  writer,  "daizhng  one's 
eyes  like  eastern  beanties  peering  through  their  jaloiiBieB. "  * 

He  has  a  great  desire,  however,  to  read  snoh  worira  in 
the  old  hbratiee  and  ohapter-houses  to  which  they  belong; 
for  he  thinks  a  black-letter  volome  reads  best  in  one  of  those 
venerable  ohambets  where  the  li^t  struggles  throng  dusty 
lancet  windows  and  painted  glass;  and  that  it  loses  half  its 
zest  if  taten  away  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  quaintly* 
carved  oaken  book-case  and  Gothic  reading-desk.  At  his 
BuggeeHon.,  the  Squire  has  had  the  library  famished  in  this 
antique  taste,  and  several  of  the  windows  glazed  with  painted 
glass,  that  they  may  throw  a  properly  tempered  liglit  upon 
the  pages  of  their  favorite  old  authors. 

The  parson,  I  am  told,  has  been  for  some  time  meditating 
a  commentary  on  Stmtt,  Brand,  and  Douce,  in  which  he 
means  to  detect  them  in  sundry  dangerous  erroiB  In  req)ect 
to  popular  games  and  superstitions;  a  woi^  to  which  the 
Squire  looks  forward  with  great  interest.  He  is,  also,  a 
casual  contributor  to  that  long-eBtabliahed  repository  of  na- 
tional customs  and  antiquities,  the  Oentieman's  Magaane, 
and  is  one  of  those  that  every  now  and  then  make  an  in- 
quiTT-  o<mceming  some  obsolete  custom  or  rare  legend;  nay, 
it  is  said  that  several  of  his  communications  have  been  at 
least  six  inches  in  length.  He  frequently  receives  parcels 
by  ooaoh  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  containing 
mouldy  volumes  and  almost  illegible  manuscripts;  for  it  is 
sii^alar  what  an  active  correspondence  is  kept  np  among 
literary  antiquaries,  and  how  soon  the  fame  of  any  rare  vol- 
ume, or  imiqne  copy,  just  discovered  among  the  rubbish  of 
a  library,  is  <drculated  among  them.  The  parson  is  more 
busy  than  common  just  now,  beit^  a  little  flurried  by  an  ad* 
Tertisranent  of  a  work,  said  to  be  preparing  for  the  press,  on 
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the  mythology  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  little  man  has  long 
been  gathering  together  all  the  hol^^blin  talee  he  ooald  col- 
leot,  illustrative  o£  the  BupemtitionB  of  former  times;  and  be 
is  in  a  complete  fever  lest  this  formidable  rival  should  take 
the  field  before  him. 

Shortly  after  my  arrival  at  the  EbJI,  I  called  at  the  par- 
sonage, in  company  with  Mr.  Biacebridge  and  the  general. 
The  parson  had  not  been  seen  for  several  dajB,  which  was 
a  matter  of  some  sorprise,  as  he  was  an  almost  daily  visitor 
at  the  Hall.  We  found  him  in  his  study;  a  small  dus^ 
ehamber,  lighted  by  a  lattioe  window  that  looked  into  the 
churchyard,  and  was  overshadowed  by  a  yew-tree.  His 
chair  was  surrounded  by  folioB  and  quartos,  piled  upon  the 
floor,  and  his  taUe  was  covered  with  books  and  manuscripta. 
The  cause  of  his  seolosion  was  a  work  which  he  had  recently 
received,  and  witii  which  he  had  retired  in  rapture  from  the 
world,  and  shut  himself  up  to  enjoy  a  literary  honeymoon 
ondisturbed.  Ifever  did  boarding-school  girl  devour  the 
pages  of  a  sentimental  novel,  or  Don  Quixote  a  chivalrous 
romanoe,  with  more  intense  delight  than  did  the  little  man 
banquet  on  the  pages  of  this  delicious  work.  It  was  XHbdin'a 
Bibliographical  Tour;  a  work  calculated  to  have  as  intozioat- 
ing  an  effect  on  the  imaginations  of  Uterary  antiquaries  as 
the  adventures  of  the  heroes  of  the  round  table  on  all  true 
knights,  or  tiie  tales  of  the  early  American  voyagers  on  the 
ardent  sinrits  of  the  age,  filling  them  with  dreams  of  Mexican 
and  Peruvian  mines,  and  of  the  golden  realm  of  El  Dorado. 

The  good  parson  had  looked  forward  to  this  bibUograph- 
ical  expedition  as  of  far  greater  importance  than  those  to 
Africa  or  the  North  Pole.  With  what  eagerness  had  he 
seized  upon  the  hiertory  of  the  enterprise  I  with  what  interest 
had  he  followed  the  redoubtable  biblit^rapher  and  his  graph- 
ical squire  in  th^  adventurous  roamings  among  Norman 
castles,  and  cathedrals,  and  French  Ubraries,  and  Qenuan 
oonvents  and  OQiveisitieB;  penetrating  into  the  prison-houses 
of  vellom  manuscripts,  and  exquisitely  illuminated  missals, 
and  revealing  their  beautiee  to  the  world  1 
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When  the  parson  had  finished  a  TaptnronB  enlogy  on  Ijiis 
most  carions  and  entertaining  work,  he  drev  f<ntii  from  a 
little  drawer  a  manuscript,  lately  reoeived  from  a  oorre- 
spmident,  which  had  perplexed  him  Badly.  It  was  writt^m 
in  Norman  French,  in  very  ancient  characters,  and  so  faded 
and  moaldered  away  as  to  be  almost  illegible.  It  was  appar- 
entfy  an  old  K<»inan  drinkii^  Bong,  that  might  have  been 
brought  ovOT  l^  one  tA  William  tiie  Conqueror's  oaronsing 
followers.  The  writing  was  just  legiUe  enough  to  keep  a 
keen  antiquity-hunter  on  a  doubtful  chase;  here  and  there 
he  would  be  completely  thrown  oat,  and  then  thwe  would 
be  a  few  words  so  plainly  written  as  to  put  him  on  the  soent 
again.  In  this  way  he  had  been  led  on  for  a  whole  day, 
until  he  had  found  himself  completely  at  fault. 

The  Bqmre  endeavored  to  Ekssist  him,  but  was  equally 
baffled.  The  old  general  listened  for  some  time  to  the  dis- 
cuflsion,  and  then  asl^  the  parson  if  he  had  read  Captain 
Morria*fl,  or  Geoi^  Stevens's,  or  Anacreon  Moore's  bacohap 
nalian  songs?  On  the  other  replying  in  the  negative,  "Oh, 
then,"  said  the  general,  with  a  sagacious  nod,  "if  you  want 
a  drinking  song,  I  can  famish  yon  with  the  latest  collection 
— I  did  not  know  you  had  a  tarn  fear  those  kind  of  thii^s; 
and  I  can  lend  yon  the  Encyoli^>edia  of  Wit  into  the  bargain. 
I  never  travel  without  them;  they're  ezoeUent  reading  at 
an  inn." 

It  would  not  be  eaefy  to  describe  the  odd  look  of  surprise 
and  perplexi^  of  the  parson,  at  this  proposal;  or  the  diffi- 
cult ythe  Squire  had  in  making  the  general  comprehend  that 
thot^^h  a  jovial  scmg  of  the  present  day  was  but  a  foolish 
sound  in  the  ears  of  wisdom,  and  beneath  the  notice  of  a 
learned  man,  yet  a  trowl,  written  by  a  tosspot  several  hun- 
dred years  since,  was  a  matter  worthy  of  the  gravest  re- 
search, and  enough  to  set  whole  oollegee  by  the  ears. 

I  have  since  pondered  much  on  tills  matter,  and  have 
figured  to  myself  what  may  be  the  fate  of  our  onrrent  litera- 
tme,  when  retrieved,  ineoemeai,  by  future  antiquaries,  from 
among  the  nibtHsh  <A  ages.     What  a  Megnus  ApoUo,  for 
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tnstanoe,  will  Moore  beotnne,  among  sober  divinoB  and  dastf 
Bchoolmen  I  Even  his  f eetive  and  amatory  sot^^  which  are 
now  the  mere  quickemers  of  our  social  moments,  or  the  de- 
lights of  our  drawing-rooma,  will  thai  become  matters  of 
laborioos  research  and  painful  collation.  How  many  a  grave 
professor  will  then  waste  his  midnight  oil,  or  worry  his  brain 
tiiroogh  a  long  morning,  endeavoring  io  restore  the  pure 
text,  or  illustrate  the  biogra[ducal  hints  of  *'Come,  tell  me, 
says  Rosa,  aa  kissing  and  kissed";  and  how  many  an  arid 
old  bookworm,  like  the  worthy  little  parson,  will  give  up  in 
despair,  after  vainly  strivii^  to  fill  up  some  fatal  hiatus 
in  "Fanny  of  Timmol!" 

TSai  is  it  merely  such  exquimte  authors  as  Moore  that  are 
doomed  to  oonsame  the  oil  of  future  antiquaries.  Many  a 
poor  scribbler,  who  ia  now,  apparently,  sent  to  oblivion  by 
pastry-cooks  and  oheeee-mongers,  will  then  rise  again  in 
fragments,  and  flourish  in  learned  immortality. 

After  all,  thought  I,  Time  is  not  such  an  invariaUe  de- 
stroyer as  he  is  represented.  If  he  pulls  down,  he  likewise 
builds  up;  if  he  impoverishes  one,  he  enriches  another;  his 
very  dilajddations  furnish  matter  for  new  works  of  oontro- 
▼eisy,  and  his  rust  is  more  precious  than  the  most  costly 
gilding.  Under  his  plastic  band  trifles  rise  into  importance; 
the  nonsense  of  one  fige  becomes  the  wisdom  of  another;  the 
levity  of  the  wit  gravitates  into  the  learning  of  the  pedant, 
and  an  ancient  farthing  moulders  into  inflnitely  more  value 
than  a  modem  guinea. 


THE   FARMHOUSE 

"Love&nd  h&j 
Am  ttilok  town,  bnt  oome  up  full  of  thistle*." 

— AlAUKODT  A]n>  FLKTCBSa 

I  WAS  80  much  pleased  with  the  anecdotes  which  were 
told  me  of  Beady-Mcmey  Jack  Tibbets,  that  I  got  Master 
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Simon,  a  day  or  two  smoe,  to  take  me  to  hiB  hoose.  It  was 
an  old-fashioned  farmhoose  built  of  brick,  with  onriooBfy 
twisted  chimneys.  It  stood  at  a  little  distenoe  from  the 
road,  with  a  soathem  expoeuxe,  looking  npon  a  soft  greeD 
alope  (^  meadow.  There  was  a  small  garden  in  front,  with 
a  row  <^  beehiTes  humming  among  beds  of  sweet  herbs  and 
flowetB.  Well-scoured  milking  tubs,  with  bright  oopper 
hoc^pe,  hong  on  the  garden  paling.  Fruit  trees  were  tndned 
up  against  the  cottage,  and  pots  of  flowers  stood  in  the  win- 
dows. A  fat,  superannuated  mastiff  lay  in  the  sunshine  at 
the  door ;  with  a  sleek  cat  sleeping  peacefully  across  him. 

Ur.  Tibbets  was  from  home  at  the  time  of  our  calling, 
bat  we  were  TeoelTed  with  hearty  and  homely  welcome  by 
his  wife;  a  notable,  motherly  woman,  and  a  complete  pat- 
tern for  wi-res;  sinoe,  according  to  Master  Simon's  aoooimt, 
she  nerer  oontradiots  honest  Jack,  and  yet  manages  to  ha-re 
her  own  way,  and  to  OQntr<d  him  in  everything. 

She  leoeived  ns  in  the  main  room  of  the  house,  a  kind  of 
parlor  and  hall,  with  great  brown  beams  of  timber  across  it, 
which  Mr.  Tibbets  is  apt  to  point  out  with  some  exoltaUon, 
obserring  tiiat  they  don't  put  soch  timber  in  houses  nowa- 
days. The  furniture  was  old-fashioned,  strong,  and  highly 
polished ;  the  walls  were  hung  with  colored  prints  of  the 
story  a£  the  Prodigal  Son,  who  was  represented  in  a  red  coat 
and  leather  breeches.  Over  the  fireplace  was  a  blunderbuss, 
and  a  hard-favored  likeness  of  Beady-Money  Jack,  taken 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  hy  the  same  artist  that  painted 
the  tavern  sign;  his  mother  having  taken  a  notion  that  the 
Tibbets  had  as  much  right  to  have  a  gallery  of  family  por> 
traits  as  the  folks  at  the  Hall. 

The  good  dame  pressed  va  very  maoh  to  take  some  re- 
freshment, and  tempted  us  with  a  variety  of  household 
dainties,  so  that  we  were  glad  to  compound  by  tasting  some 
of  her  home-made  winee.  While  we  were  there,  the  son  and 
heir-apparent  came  home;  a  good-IoiAii^  yomig  fellow, 
and  something  of  a  rustic  beau.  He  took  us  over  tjie  prem- 
iaee,  and  showed  us  the  whole  establishment.    An  air  of 
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haattAj  bat  Bofastantial  plenty  prevailed  throughoat;  eveiy- 
HoBg  wafi  of  the  beet  materials,  and  in  the  beet  ocmdition. 
Notbinff  was  out  of  jdaoe,  or  ill  made ;  and  yoa  aaw  erery- 
irhere  the  signs  of  a  maa  that  took  CEure  to  have  the  worth 
of  his  money,  and  that  paid  as  he  went. 

The  farmyard  was  well  stocked;  mider  a  shed  was  a 
taxed  cart,  in  trim  order,  in  which  Beady-Money  Jack  iook 
tus  wife  aboQt  the  ooontry.  His  well-fed  horse  neighed  from 
tiie  staUe,  and  when  led  out  into  HtB  yard,  to  nee  the  words 
of  yoong  Jack,  "be  shone  like  a  bottle" ;  for  be  said  the  old 
man  made  it  a  role  that  everything  about  him  should  taxo  as 
well  as  he  did  himself. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  [ndde  whic^  the  yonng  fellow 
seemed  to  have  of  his  father.  He  gave  os  several  partionJan 
oonceming  his  habits,  which  were  pretty  much  to  the  effect 
d  those  I  have  already  mentioned.  He  had  never  suffered 
an  account  to  stand  in  his  life,  always  ptovidii^  the  money 
before  he  purchased  anything;  and,  if  possible,  paying  in 
gold  and  silver.  He  had  a  great  dislike  to  paper  money, 
and  seldom  went  without  a  conmderable  sum  in  gold  aboot 
him.  On  my  obseiriDg  that  it  was  a  wonder  be  had  never 
been  waylaid  and  robbed,  the  young  feDow  smiled  at  the  idea 
of  any  one  venturing  upon  such  an  exploit,  for  I  believe  he 
think^  the  old  nuin  would  be  a  match  for  Robin  Hood  and 
all  his  gang. 

I  have  noiioed  that  Master  Simon  seldom  goes  into  any 
house  without  having  a  worid  of  private  talk  with  some  one 
or  other  of  the  family,  beii^  a  kind  of  nnivOTsal  counselor 
and  confidant.  We  had  not  been  long  at  the  farm,  before 
the  old  dame  got  him  into  a  corner  of  her  parlor,  where  they 
had  a  long,  whispering  ocmference  together;  in  which  I  saw, 
by  his  shrugs,  Ibat  there  were  some  dubious  matters  dis- 
ouBsed,  and  by  bis  nods  that  he  agreed  with  everything  she 
said. 

After  we  had  oome  out,  the  young  man  accompanied  us 
a  Utde  dietanoe,  and  then,  drawing  Master  Simon  acdde  into 
a  green  lane,  th^  walked  and  talked  together  for  nearly 
•••S-VouXL 
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hail  an  hoar.  Master  Simon,  who  has  the  usual  propenaty 
of  confidants  to  blab  ererythin^  to  the  next  friend  they  meet 
with,  let  me  know  that  there  was  a  love  affair  in  questifni; 
the  young  fellow  having  been  smitten  with  the  charms  of 
Phoebe  Wilkins,  the  pretty  nieoe  of  the  housekeeper  at  the 
Hall.  Like  most  other  love  concerns,  it  had  brought  its 
troubles  and  perplezitieB.  Dame  Tibbets  had  long  been  on 
intimate  gossiping  terms  with  the  housekeeper,  who  often 
visited  the  farmhouse;  but  when  the  neighbors  spoke  to  her 
of  the  likelihood  of  a  match  between  her  son  and  Phoebe 
"Wilkins,  "Marry  come  upl"  she  scouted  the  very  idea.  The 
girl  had  acted  as  lady's  m^d;  and  it  was  beneath  the  blood 
of  the  Tibbets,  who  had  lived  on  their  own  lands  time  out 
of  mind,  and  owed  rever^ice  and  thanks  to  nobody,  to  have 
the  heir-apparent  marry  a  servant  I 

These  vaporings  had  faithfully  been  carried  to  the  house- 
keeper's ear,  by  one  of  their  mutual  go-between  friends. 
The  old  housekeeper's  blood,  if  not  as  ancient,  was  as  quick 
as  that  of  Dame  Tibbets.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  carry 
a  high  head  at  the  Hall,  and  among  the  villagers;  and  hw 
faded  brocade  rustled  with  indignation  at  the  slight  cast 
upon  her  alliance  by  the  wife  of  a  petty  farmer.  She  main" 
tained  that  her  niece  had  been  a  companion  rather  than  a 
waiting-maid  to  the  young  ladies.  "Thank  heavens,  she 
was  not  obliged  to  work  for  her  living,  and  was  as  idle  as 
any  young  lady  in  the  land;  and  when  somebody  died  would 
receive  scnnething  that  would  be  worth  the  notice  of  some 
folks,  with  all  their  refidy  money." 

A  bitter  feud  had  thus  t^en  place  between  the  two 
worthy  dames,  and  the  young  people  were  forbidden  to  think 
of  one  another.  As  to  young  Jack,  he  was  too  much  in  love 
to  reason  upon  the  matter;  and  being  a  little  heady,  and  not 
standing  in  much  awe  (£  his  mother,  was  ready  to  sacrifice 
the  whole  dignity  of  the  Tibbets  to  his  passion.  He  had 
lately,  however,  had  a  violent  queirrel  with  his  mistress,  in 
consequence  of  some  coquetry  on  her  part,  and  at  present 
stood  aloof.     The  politic  mother  was  exerting  all  her  in* 
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genuity  to  widem  thia  accidental  bretuih ;  bot,  aa  m  moBt  otan- 
moDly  the  case,  the  more  she  meddled  yritii  this  perreim 
fncHuatioD  of  the  son,  the  Btnmger  it  grew.  In  the  mean- 
time, (M  Beadj-Hone;'  was  kept  oomptetely  in  the  daric; 
both  portieB  were  in  awe  and  mioertainty  as  to  what  might 
he  his  way  of  taking  tiie  matter,  and  dreaded  to  awaken  the 
sleeping  Hon.  Between  father  and  son,  therefore,  the  wtnthy 
Mis.  Tibbeta  was  full  of  busineBa  and  at  hm  wit's  end.  It 
is  true  there  was  no  great  danger  of  honest  Beady-Mtmey's 
flnding  the  thing  out,  if  left  to  himself;  for  he  was  of  a  most 
misuspicioas  tamper,  and  by  no  means  qniok  of  apprehen- 
don;  but  there  was  daily  ri^  of  his  attention  being  aroosed, 
l^  the  cobwebs  which  his  indriatigable  wife  was  oontiniially 
spinning  about  his  nose. 

8u6h  is  the  distracted  state  of  politics,  in  the  domestie 
em[nre  ot  Beady-Honey  Ja(A;  which  only  shows  tiie  in- 
trigues and  internal  dangeis  to  which  ttte  best-regolated 
govenunenta  are  UaUe.  In  this  peri^ezed  dtnation  of  tiieir 
affairs,  both  mother  and  son  have  api^ied  to  Master  Simon 
for  oounael;  and,  with  all  his  experience  in  meddfing  with 
other  people's  concerns,  he  finds  it  an  exceedio^y  difficult 
part  to  play,  to  agree  with  both  parties,  seeing  ibat  thor 
oi^iaoBm  and  wJabes  are  so  diametrically  opponte. 


HORSEMANSHIP 

"A  ooaofa  WBB  a  strange  monBter  in  than  daTS,  and  Ae  d^t  pot 
both  horse  and  man  into  amazement  Some  nid  h  was  a  gnat 
onb-aheQ  brought  oat  of  China,  and  some  imagined  It  to  be  one  of  the 
pagan  temples,  in  whiA  the  "■"^V^*  adoted  the  dIvdL"— XLTUnt, 

XHXWAIKRPOKr 

I  HAVB  made  casual  mention,  more  than  once,  of  one  of 
Hhe  Squire's  antiquated  retainers,  old  Ohriaty,  the  huntsman. 
I  find  that  his  crabbed  humor  Is  a  source  of  much  entertain- 
ment among  the  yoong  men  of  the  family;  the  Oxonian, 
partienlaify,  takes  a  mischieroos  pleaaaie,  now  and  tiien,  ia 
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dyly  rubbin((  the  old  man  gainst  the  Krain,  and  then  sinoo&- 
ing  him  down  again ;  for  the  old  fellow  is  aa  ready  to  bristle 
up  his  back  as  a  porcupine.  He  rides  a  venerable  hunter 
called  Pepper,  which  is  a  counterpart  of  himself,  a  heady 
croBS-graiaed  animal,  that  frets  the  flesh  ofiE  its  bones;  bites, 
kicks,  and  plays  all  manner  of  'villainous  tricks.  He  is  as 
tough,  and  nearly  as  old  aa  his  rider,  who  has  riddoi  him 
time  out  of  mind,  and  is,  indeed,  the  aoly  oae  that  can  do 
anything  with  him.  Sometimes,  however,  they  have  a  ccou- 
plete  quarrel,  and  a  dispute  for  mastery,  and  then,  I  am 
told,  it  is  as  good  as  a  faroe  to  see  the  heat  they  both  get 
into,  and  the  wroi^-headed  contest  that  ensues;  for  they 
are  quite  knowing  iu  each  other's  ways,  and  in  the  art  of 
teasing  and  fretting  each  other.  Notwithstanding  these 
doughty  brawls,  however,  there  is  nothii^  that  nettles  did 
Ohristy  sooner  than  to  question  the  merits  of  the  horse,  which 
be  upholds  as  tenaciously  as  a  faithful  husband  will  vindi- 
cate the  virtues  of  the  termagant  spouse  that  gives  him  a 
curtain  lecture  every  night  of  his  life. 

The  yomig  men  call  old  Christy  their ' '  prof  eBflOr  of  equitfr* 
tdon,"  and  in  aocounti  i^  for  the  appellation  they  let  me  into 
some  particulars  of  the  Squire's  mode  of  bringii^  up  his 
children.  There  is  an  odd  mixture  of  eccentricity  and  good 
sense  in  all  the  opinions  of  my  worthy  host.  His  mind  is 
like  modem  GK)thic,  where  plain  brick-work  is  set  off  with 
pointed  arches  and  quaint  tracery.  Though  the  main  ground- 
work of  his  o^dniona  is  correct,  yet  he  has  a  thousand  little 
notions,  picked  up  from  old  books,  which  stand  out  whim- 
sically on  the  surface  of  his  mind. 

Thus,  in  educating  his  boys,  he  chose  Peachem,  Markbam, 
and  such  like  old  English  writers,  for  his  mRnimla,  At  an 
early  age  he  took  the  lads  out  of  their  mother's  hands,  who 
was  disposed,  as  mothers  are  apt  to  be,  to  make  fine,  orderly 
children  of  them,  that  should  keep  out  of  sun  and  rain, 
and  never  soil  their  hands  nor  tear  their  clothes. 

In  place  of  this,  the  Squire  turned  them  loose  to  run  free 
and  wild  about  the  park,  without  heeding  wind  or  weather. 
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Be  was,  afao,  partioolaily  attentive  jn  "»»H"g  fliem  bold 
and  expert  honemeo;  aad  these  were  the  daTB  whao  old 
■  Oiaiatj,  the  hontsman,  enjoyed  gfreat  importanoe,  as  tiw 
lads  w«re  pat  nndm  his  oare  to  praotioe  them  at  ibo  leaphig* 
barB,  and  to  keep  an  eye  npcHi  theon  In  the  chaae. 

The  Squire  always  objeoted  to  tiieir  riding  in  oarrlagea 
of  any  kind,  emd  is  still  a  little  tenaoioas  on  thia  point.  He 
often  rails  against  the  mureisal  nseof  oarris^ee,  and  qtiotes 
the  words  of  honest  Kashe  to  that  effect.  **It  was  thought,'* 
Bays  Kashe,  in  his  Quatemio,  "a  kind  of  aoledain,  and  to 
savor  of  eSeminaoy,  for  a  young  gentleman  in  the  flcuriahing 
tiiDfl  of  hia  age  to  creep  into  a  ooach,  and  to  ahnod  hhnself 
from  wind  and  weather :  oar  great  deUght  waa  to  ootbraTa 
the  Unstering  Boreas  upon  a  great  hone;  to  arm  and  pre* 
pare  onrselvee  to  go  witii  Mars  and  BeU(»w  into  Urn  Add, 
was  oar  sport  and  pastime ;  ooaohes  and  oaioohai  we  Ml 
unto  them  for  whom  they  were  flist  hivented,  for  ladtes  and 
gentlemen,  and  deorepit  age  and  impotent  people." 

The  Sqnire  insists  that  the  WngltJi  gentiemen  have  loat 
much  of  their  hardiness  and  manhood  sinoe  the  introdoetioa 
of  oarriagee.  "C(»npare,"  he  will  say,  "the  fine  gentleman 
of  former  times,  ever  on  horseback,  booted  and  spnrredt  and 
travel-stained,  but  open,  frank,  manly,  and  ohivalroaa,  witii 
the  fine  gentleman  of  the  present  day,  fall  of  affeotatian  and 
effeminacy,  rolling  along  a  tampike  in  his  Tolnptnons  Toliicle. 
The  yoang  men  of  those  days  were  rendered  bra.ve,  and  lofQ^, 
and  generous  in  (heir  notions,  by  almost  living  in  their  sad* 
dies,  and  having  their  foaming  steeds,  *1^  proud  seas 
nnder  tiiem.*  There  is  something,"  he  adds,  "in  bestriding 
a  fine  horse  that  makes  a  man  fed  more  than  mortal.  He 
aeems  to  have  doubled'  his  nature,  and  to  have  added  to  hia 
own  coarse  and  sagacity  the  power,  the  speed,  and  stateli- 
neoB  of  the  superb  animal  on  which  he  is  mounted." 

"It  is  a  great  delight,"  says  old  ITashe,  "to  see  a  young 
gentleman  with  his  skill  and  cunning,  l^  tus  voice,  rod,  and 
qmr,  better  to  manage  and  to  omimand  the  great  Bncepha- 
Ins,  titan  Hbo  strongest  Mile,  with  all  his  strength ;  (me  while 
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to  Bee  bim  make  him  tread,  trot,  and  galli^  the  ring;  and 
one  after  to  see  hini  make  him  gather  up  roundly ;  to  bear 
his  head  steadily;  to  run  a  full  career  swiftly;  to  stop  a  sod- 
den lightly;  aaon  after  to  see  him  make  him  advanoe,  to 
yorke,  to  go  back,  and  sidelong,  to  turn  on  either  hand;  to 
gallop  the  gallop  galliard;  to  do  the  capriole,  the  chambetta, 
and  dance  the  curvetty." 

In  conformity  to  these  ideas,  the  Squire  had  than  all  on 
horseback  at  an  early  age,  and  made  them  ride,  slapdash, 
about  the  country,  without  flinching  at  hedge,  or  ditch,  or 
stone  wall,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  their  necks. 

Even  the  fair  Julia  was  partially  included  in  this  system; 
and,  under  the  instructionfi  of  old  Christy,  has  bectnne  one 
of  the  beet  horsewomen  in  the  county.  The  Squire  says  it 
is  better  than  all  the  cosmetics  and  sweeteners  of  the  breath 
that  ever  were  invented.  He  extols  the  horsemansbip  of 
the  ladies  in  former  times,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  would 
Bcaroely  suffer  the  rain  to  stop  her  accustomed  ride.  "And 
then  think,"  he  will  say,  "what  nobler  and  sweeter  beings 
it  made  them.  What  a  difference  must  there  be,  both  in 
mind  and  body,  between  a  joyous,  high-spirited  dame  of 
those  days,  glowii^  with  health  and  exercise,  freshened  by 
every  breeze  that  blows,  seated  loftily  and  gracefully  <ki  hw 
saddle,  with  plume  on  head  and  hawk  on  hand,  and  her 
descendant  of  the  present  day,  the  pale  victim  of  routs  and 
ballrooms,  sunk  lat^^dly  in  one  comer  of  an  enervating 
carriage." 

The  Squire's  equestrian  system  has  been  attended  with 
great  success;  for  his  sons,  having  passed  throi^h  the  whole 
course  of  instructi(Hi  without  breakii^  neck  or  hmb,  are  now 
healthful,  spirited,  and  active,  and  have  the  true  English- 
man's love  for  a  horse.  If  their  manliness  and  frankness  are 
praised  in  their  father's  hearing,  he  quotes  the  old  Persian 
maxim,  and  says,  they  have  been  taught  "to  ride,  to  shoot, 
and  to  speak  the  truth." 

It  is  true,  the  Oxonian  has  now  and  then  practiced  the 
dd  gentleman's  doctrines  a  little  in  the  extreme.     He  is  a 
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gay  youngster,  rather  fcmder  of  tiis  hoiae  than  his  book,  with 
a  little  dash  of  the  dandy ;  thoi^h  the  ladiee  all  declare  that 
he  ia  "the  flower  of  the  flook."  The  first  y«ar  that  he  was 
sent  to  Oxford,  he  had  a  tutor  appointed  to  overlook  him, 
a  dry  chip  of  the  univendty.  When  he  returned  home  in 
the  vacation,  the  Squire  made  many  inquiries  about  how 
he  liked  his  coll^>e,  his  studies,  and  his  tutor, 

"Oh,  as  to  my  tutor,  sir,  I've  parted  with  him  acnne  time 
since." 

"Tou  havel  and,  pray,  why  so?" 

*'0h,  sir,  hunting  was  all  the  go  at  our  college,  and  I  was 
a  little  diort  d  funds;  so  I  disohai^ed  my  tutor,  and  took  a 
horse,  you  know." 

"Ah,  I  was  not  aware  of  that,  Tom,"  said  the  Squire, 
mildly. 

When  Tom  returned  to  college,  his  allowance  was  doubled, 
that  ha  might  be  enabled  to  keep  both  horse  and  tutor. 


LOVE    SYMPTOMS 

"I  wDl  now  begin  to  sigh,  read  poets,  look  pftle,  go  neatly,  and  be 
most  appareDtlj  in  love."— Uabotok 

I  SHOULD  not  be  surprised  if  we  should  have  another 
pair  of  turtles  at  the  H^;  for  Master  Simon  has  informed 
me,  in  great  confidence,  that  he  suspects  the  general  of  some 
defflgn  upon  the  susceptible  heart  of  Lady  Lillycraft.  I 
have,  indeed,  noticed  a  growing  attention  and  courtesy  in 
the  veteran  toward  her  ladyship;  he  softens  very  much  in 
her  o<Hnpany,  sits  by  her  at  table,  and  entertains  her  with 
long  stories  about  Seringapatam,  and  pleasant  anecdotes  of 
the  Mnlligatawney  club.  I  have  even  seen  him  present  her 
with  a  full-blown  rose  from  the  hothouse,  in  a  style  of  the 
most  captivating  gallantry,  and  it  was  accepted  with  great 
suavity  and  graoiousness;  for  her  ladyship  delights  in  re- 
oeivii^  the  homage  and  attenticat  of  the  sex. 
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Indeed,  the  geaeni  was  one  of  the  etvlieet  adnurears  tiiat 
daisied  in  her  train,  daring  her  short  reign  ctf  beanty;  and 
th^  flirted  together  for  half  a  eeaeon  in  LondcHi,  scmie  tiiir^ 
or  forty  years  einoe.  She  reminded  him  lately,  in  the  oonnw 
of  a  oonvenation  aboat  former  days,  ot  the  time  when  be 
used  to  ride  a  white  horse,  and  to  canter  so  gallantly  by  Uw 
side  of  her  carriage  in  Hyde  Paik;  whereapon  I  have  re> 
marked  Uiat  the  veteran  has  regnlarly  escorted  her  since, 
when  ahe  rides  oat  on  horseback;  and,  I  suspect,  he  almost 
persnadea  himself  that  he  makee  as  captivating  an  appear- 
ance as  in  his  yoathfnl  days. 

It  would  be  an  interestang  and  memorable  circumstance 
in  the  chronicles  of  Cupid,  if  this  spark  of  the  tender  paBaitHi, 
after  lyii^  dormant  for  suoh  a  length  of  time,  should  again 
be  fanned  into  a  flame,  from  amid  the  ashes  of  two  burned* 
out  hearts.  It  would  be  an  instance  of  perdurable  fidelity, 
worthy  of  being  placed  beside  those  recorded  in  one  of  tlte 
Squire's  favorite  tomes,  oommemoratii^  the  constancy  of  the 
olden  times;  in  which  times,  we  are  told,  "Men  and  wym- 
mea  coolde  love  togyders  seven  yeres,  and  no  lioours  lostee 
were  betwene  them,  and  theams  was  love,  trouthe,  and 
feythf nines;  and  lo  m  Ifks  wyse  was  used  love  in  King 
Arthar*s  dayes."  • 

Still,  however,  this  may  be  nothing  but  a  little  venerable 
flirtati(»i,  the  general  being  a  veteran  dangler  and  the  good 
lady  habituated  to  theae  kind  of  attenti<siB.  Master  Simon, 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks  the  general  is  looking  about  him 
with  the  wary  eye  of  an  old  campaigner;  and,  now  that  he 
is  on  the  wane,  is  deslrouB  of  getting  into  warm  winter- 
quarters.  Much  allowance,  however,  must  be  made  for 
Master  Simon's  nneasineeB  on  the  subject,  for  he  looks  on 
Lady  Lillycraft's  house  as  one  of  his  strongholds,  where  he 
is  lord  of  the  ascendant;  and,  ynHii  all  his  admiration  of  the 
general,  I  much  doubt  whether  he  wonld  like  to  see  him  lord 
ot  the  lady  and  the  establishment. 

*  Horto  d'Artinu. 
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Thwe  are  oertiun  other  Bymptoms,  notwithstanding,  that 
give  an  air  of  probability  to  Master  Simon's  intimations. 
ThoB,  for  instance,  I  have  observed  that  the  gener^  has 
been  very  assidaouB  in  his  attentitms  to  her  ladyship's  d<^^ 
and  has  several  times  exposed  his  fingers  to  imminent  jeop- 
ardy, in  attempting  to  pat  Beauty  on  the  head.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  his  advanoes  to  the  mistress  will  be  more  favorably 
received,  as  all  his  overtures  toward  a  caress  are  greeted  by 
the  pestilent  little  cur  with  a  wary  kindling  of  the  eye  and 
a  most  vencMnoos  growl. 

He  has,  moreover,  been  very  complaisant  toward  my 
lady's  gentlewoman,  Mbo  inunaonlate  Mrs.  Hannah,  whom  he 
used  to  speak  of  in  a  way  that  I  do  not  choose  to  mention. 
Whether  she  has  the  same  snspicionB  with  Master  Simon  or 
not,  I  cannot  say;  but  she  reoeiTee  his  civilities  with  no  bet- 
ter graoe  than  the  implacable  Beauty;  unscrewing  her  mouth 
into  a  most  acid  smile,  and  looking  aa  though  she  could  bite 
a  piece  out  of  him.  In  short,  the  poor  general  seems  to  have 
as  formidable  foes  to  contend  with  as  a  hero  of  ancient  fairy 
tale ;  who  had  to  fight  his  way  to  his  enchanted  prinoesB 
throi^h  ferocious  monsteiB  of  every  kind,  and  to  encounter 
the  brimstone  terrors  of  some  fiery  dragon. 

There  is  still  another  circumstance  which  inclines  me  to 
give  very  considerable  credit  to  Master  Simcm's  suspicions. 
Lady  Lillycraft  is  very  fond  of  quoting  poetry,  and  the  oon- 
versation  often  turns  upon  it,  on  which  occasions  the  general 
is  thrown  completely  out.  It  happened  the  other  day  that 
Spenser's  Fairy  Queen  was  the  theme  for  tiie  greater  part  of 
die  morning,  and  the  poor  general  sat  perfectly  silent.  I 
found  him  not  long  after  in  the  library,  with  spectacles  on 
nose,  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  fast  asleep.  On  my  approach, 
he  awoke,  slipped  the  spectacles  into  his  pocket,  and  b^an 
to  read  very  attentively.  After  a  little  while  he  put  a  paper 
in  the  place,  and  laid  the  volume  aside,  which  I  perceived 
was  the  Fairy  Queen.  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  watch 
how  he  got  on  in  his  poetical,  studies;  but  though  I  have  re- 
peatedly seen  him  witii  the  book  in  his  hand,  yet  I  find  the 
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paper  has  not  adTanoed  aboT«  three  ot  foor  pages;  Hao  gen- 
ial being  extremely  a^  to  fall  asle^  when  he  leada. 


FALCONRY 

"So  ts  tb«Te  hawk  which  nuntleth  aa  her  puob 
Whether  high  tow'ring  or  aooooBtlng  tow. 
But  I  the  measure  of  her  flight  doe  search. 
And  all  her  prej  and  all  her  diet  know."- 

Thbre  are  several  grand  sooroes  of  lameotaiion  fnmiabed 
to  tbe  worthy  Squire  by  the  improTentent  of  society  and  the 
grisTOUB  adTanoement  of  knowledge;  anKMtg  which  there  is 
ncme,  I  believe,  tiiat  oanses  him  more  frequent  regret  than 
&e  onfortanate  invention  of  gunpowder.  To  this  he  con- 
tinoally  traoee  the  decay  of  some  favorite,  onstotn,  and,  in- 
deed, the  genend  downfall  of  all  ohivalrons  and  romantie 
TiH^ee.  "English  soldiers,"  he  saya,  "have  never  beat  ^e 
men  they  were  in  the  days  of  tiie  crossbow  and  the  kngbow; 
when  they  depended  npon  the  strength  <^  tiie  arm,  and  the 
English  archer  coold  draw  a  cloth-yard  shaft  to  the  bead. 
These  were  the  times  when,  at  the  battles  of  Cressy,  Poictiers, 
and  Aginoonrt,  the  French  chivalry  was  complet^y  destroyed 
by  the  bowmen  of  England.  The  yeomanry,  too,  have  never 
been  what  they  were,  when,  in  times  <^  peaoe,  A^  were 
constantly  exeicised  with  the  bow,  and  archery  was  a  &vor* 
its  holiday  pastime." 

Among  the  other  evilB  which  have  followed  in  the  train 
of  this  fatal  invention  of  gunpowder  the  Squire  olasaea  the 
total  decline  (rf  the  noble  art  of  faloonry.  "Shooting,"  be 
says,  "is  a  skulking,  treacherous,  solitary  sport  in  omnpEuri* 
sot;  but  hawking  was  a  g^lant,  open,  sunshiny  recreation; 
it  was  the  generous  sport  of  hunting  carried  into  the  skies.'* 

"it  was,  moreover,"  he  says,  "according  to  Braithwaite, 
tiie  stately  amusement  of  'h^h  and  mounting  taunts' ;  for  as 
the  (dd  Welsh  proverb  affinns  in  those  times,  'yon  might  kiuNr 
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a  gentleman  by  his  hawk,  horee,  and  greyhound.'  Indeed, 
a  cavalier  was  seldom  eeen  abroad  without  his  hawk  on  his 
fist ;  and  even  a  lady  of  rank  did  not  think  herself  completely 
equipped,  in  riding  forth,  unless  she  had  a  tassel-gentel  held 
by  jesses  on  her  delicate  hand.  It  was  thought  in  those  ex- 
cellent days,  according  to  an  old  writer,  'quite  sufficient  for 
noblemen  to  winde  their  horn,  and  to  carry  their  hawke  fair; 
and  leave  study  and  learning  to  the  children  of  mean  peo- 
ple.' " 

Knowing  the  good  Squire's  hobby,  therefore,  I  have  not 
been  aurprised  at  finding  that,  among  the  variouB  recreations 
<d  former  times  which  he  has  endeavored  to  revive  in  the  Ut- 
tle  world  in  which  he  rales,  he  has  bestowed  great  attention 
<»i  the  noble  art  of  falconry.  In  this  he,  of  course,  has  been 
seconded  by  hts  indefatigable  coadjutor.  Master  Simon;  and 
even  the  paxexm  has  thrown  considerable  l^ht  on  their  labors, 
by  various  hints  on  the  subject  which  he  has  met  with  in 
old  Engli^  works.  As  to  the  precious  work  of  that  famous 
dame,  Juliana  Barnes ;  the  Gentleman's  Academie,  by  Mark- 
ham ;  and  the  other  well-known  treatises  that  were  the  man- 
uals of  ancient  sportsmen,  they  have  them  at  their  fingers' 
ends;  but  they  have  more  especially  studied  some  old  tapes- 
try in  the  house,  whereon  is  represented  a  party  of  cavaliers 
and  stately  dames,  with  doublets,  caps,  and  flaun&ig  fear- 
ers, mounted  <m  horse,  with  attendants  on  foot,  all  in  ani- 
mated pursuit  of  the  game. 

The  Squire  has  discountenanced  the  killii^  of  any  hawks 
in  his  neighborhood,  but  gives  a  liberal  bounty  for  all  that 
are  brought  him  alive;  so  that  the  Hall  is  well  stocked  with 
all  kinds  of  birds  of  prey.  On  these  he  and  Master  Simon 
have  exhausted  their  patience  and  ingenuity,  endeavoring  to 
"reclaim"  them,  as  it  is  termed,  and  to  train  ihem.  up  for  the 
sp<ni;  but  they  have  met  with  continual  checks  and  disap- 
pointments. Their  feathered  school  has  turned  out  the  most 
untractable  and  graceless  scholars :  nor  is  it  the  least  of  their 
trouble  to  drill  the  retainers  who  were  to  act  as  ushers  under 
them,  and  to  take  immediate  charge  <A  these  refractory  birds. 
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Old  CSuisty  and  tbe  geaaskeepor  botii,  for  a  time,  set  ^m/r 
faoee  against  the  whole  {dan  of  ednoati<m;  Ofansty  harin^ 
been  nettled  at  hearing  what  he  terms  a  wild-gooae  efaase  pot 
on  a  par  with  a  foz-hnnt;  and  the  gmnekeeper  having  d- 
wayB  been  aoooBtomed  to  look  opcm  hawks  as  arrant  poaob- 
ers,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  shoot  down,  and  nail,  in  ter- 
rorem,  against  tiie  outhousee. 

Obrisfy  has  at  lei^^  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  bat  has 
done  still  more  mischief  by  his  intermeddling.  He  is  as  posi- 
tive and  wrong-headed  about  this  as  he  is  aboat  hunting. 
Master  Simon  has  continual  disputes  with  him  as  to  feeding 
and  training  the  hawks.  He  reads  to  him  long  passages 
from  the  <dd  authors  I  have  mentioned;  but  CSiris^,  who 
cannot  read,  has  a  sovereign  contempt  for  all  book-knowt- 
edge,  and  persists  in  treatii:^  the  hawks  according  to  his  own 
notions,  which  are  drawn  from  his  experience,  in  younger 
days,  in  the  rearing  of  game-cocks. 

The  consequence  is  that,  between  these  jarring  systems, 
tiie  poor  birds  have  had  a  most  trying  and  unhappy  time  of 
it.  Many  have  f^en  victuns  to  Christy's  feedii^  and  Mao- 
%Br  Simon's  pfayncking;  for  Hbs  latter  has  gone  to  woric 
aecundum  artem,  and  baa  given  tiwm  all  the  vomitii^ 
and  scourings  lud  down  in  the  books;  never  were  pocH- 
hawks  so  fed  and  phyracked  before.  Others  have  been  lost 
by  bedng  but  half  "reclaimed,"  or  tamed;  for  on  being  taken 
into  the  field,  they  have  "raked"  after  the  game  qoite  out  €t 
hearii^  of  the  call,  and  never  returned  to  school. 

All  these  disappointments  had  been  pet^,  yet  sore  griev- 
anoes  to  the  Squire,  and  had  made  htm  to  despcnd  about 
suooees.  He  has  lately,  however,  been  made  happy  by  the 
reoeipt  of  a  fine  Welsh  falo(»i,  which  Master  Simon  terms  a 
stately  highfiyer.  It  is  a  present  from  the  Squire's  friend, 
Sir  Watkyn  Williams  Wynne;  and  is,  no  doubt,  a  descend- 
ant ot  s(xne  ancient  line  of  Welsh  princes  of  the  air,  that 
have  long  lorded  it  over  their  kingdcnn  of  clouds,  from  Wynn- 
Btay  to  the  very  Bommit  of  Snowden,  or  tbe  brow  of  Penman- 
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fiver  amoe  the  Squire  received  this  invaliiable  presaat,  he 
has  been  ae  impatient  to  sally  forth  and  make  proof  <tf  it  bb 
was  Don  Quixote  to  9bbb^  hu  snit  of  armor.  There  have 
been  aome  demurs  as  to  whether  the  bird  was  in  propw  healA 
and  training ;  bat  tboM  hsre  been  orvrmled  l^  the  Tdwment 
desire  to  play  with  a  new  toy;  and  it  has  been  determined, 
right  or  wrong,  in  seaeoD  oe  oat  of  season,  to  have  a  day's 
sport  in  hawkhig  to-morrow. 

The  Hall,  as  nsaal,  whene'Ter  the  Squire  is  abont  to  make 
some  new  sally  aa  his  bobby,  is  sH  agog  with  the  thing.  Mias 
Templeton,  who  is  brought  up  in  Teverenoe  for  all  her  gaar> 
dian's  homors,  has  proposed  to  be  (tf  the  party;  and  Lady 
Zillyoraft  has  talked  also  of  riding  oat  to  tiie  Boene  of  aetioa 
aioA  kxAdng  on.  This  has  gratified  (he  old  genUMuan  ex- 
tremely; he  bails  H  as  an  swpioioas  omen  d  the  revival  o£ 
falconry,  and  does  aot  deqiair  bat  the  time  will  oome  whea 
h  vnH  be  i^ain  tbe  pride  ot  a  fine  lady  to  carry  about  •  nobl* 
faloon,  in  preference  to  a  parrot  or  a  lapniog. 

I  have  amtused  mys^  with  the  bnstling  preparations  at 
that  busy  spirit,  Master  Simon,  and  the  continual  thwaridngs 
he  receives  from  that  gennine  son  of  a  pepper-box,  old  Ohristy. 
They  have  had  half  a  dozen  consultations  about  how  the  hawk 
ie  to  be  prepared  for  the  morning's  sport.  Old  Nfanrod,  as 
TBoal,  hafl  always  got  in  a  pet,  npoa  which  Master  Simcn 
has  invariaUy  given  np  Uie  point,  observing,  in  a  good-hu- 
mored tone,  "Well,  well,  have  it  yoor  own  way,  Ohristy; 
only  d(Ki*t  put  yourself  in  a  passion;"  a  reply  whidi  alw^i 
DeMes  tite  dd  mas  ten  times  more  than  ever. 
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HAWKING 

"^le  aoaring  hawk,  from  flat  that  flics, 
Uer  falooner  doth  cxmstrttla 
Sometimes  to  range  the  ground  abont 

To  Bnd  her  out  again ; 
And  if  bj  eight  or  sound  ol  bell, 

His  faltxm  he  may  aee. 
Wo  hoi  he  oriea,  with  cheerful  voloe— 
The  gladdest  man  ia  he." 

—Handful  of  Fkcuant  Delitea 

At  an  early  hour  this  morning,  the  Hall  was  in  a  bustle 
preparing  for  the  aport  of  the  day.  I  heard  Master  Simon 
whistling  and  singing  under  my  window  at  sunrise,  aa  he 
was  preparing  the  jesses  for  the  hawk's  l^s,  and  could  dis- 
tinguish DOW  and  then  a  stanza  of  one  of  his  favorite  old 
ditties: 

"Id  peaaood  time,  iriien  hoimd  to  horn 

Olves  note  that  book  be  kill'd ; 

And  little  boy,  with  pipe  of  oom, 

Ib  tending  aheep  a-fleld,"  eto. 

A  hearty  breakfast,  well  flanked  by  c(dd  meats,  was  serred 
ap  in  the  great  hall.  The  whole  garriscm  of  retainers  and 
hangera-on  were  in  motion,  re-enforced  l^  volunteer  idlers 
from  the  village.  The  horses  were  led  up  and  down  before 
the  door;  everybody  had  something  to  say,  and  something 
to  do,  and  hurried  hither  and  thither;  there  was  a  direful 
yelping  of  dogs ;  some  that  were  to  accompany  us  being  eager 
to  set  off,  and  others  that  were  to  stay  at  home  being  whipped 
back  to  their  kennels.  In  short,  for  once,  the  good  Squire's 
mansion  might  have  been  taken  as  a  good  specimen  of  one  of 
the  remtipole  establishments  of  the  good  old  feudal  times. 

Breakfast  being  finished,  the  chivalry  of  the  Hall  pre- 
pared to  take  the  field.  The  fair  Julia  was  of  the  party,  in 
a  hunting-dress,  with  a  hght  plume  of  feathers  in  her  ridii^- 
hat.    As  she  mounted  her  favorite  galloway,  I  remarked. 
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with  pleamrs,  that  old  Christ;-  frngot  his  uBiial  aniBtme8% 
and  hastened  to  adjtut  her  saddle  and  bridle.  He  touched 
his  oap,  as  she  smiled  on  him  and  thanked  him;  and  then, 
looking  nxmd  at  the  other  attendants,  ^ve  a  blowing  nod 
c<  his  head,  in  which  I  read  jaide  and  exaltation  at  the 
charming  (qipearanoe  ot  his  pnpil. 

Lad;  Lillycraft  had  likewise  determined  to  witnesB  the 
q>ort.  She  was  dresaed  in  her  broad  white  bea-rer,  tied  un- 
der the  chin,  and  a  riding-haUt  of  the  last  oentoiy.  She 
Tode  her  sleek,  unbUng  ponj,  whose  motion  was  as  easy  as 
a  rocUng^hair;  and  was  gallantdy  escorted  1^  the  general, 
who  locdmd  not  nnlike  one  of  the  doi^hiy  heroes  in  tike  (dd 
prints  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  The  parson,  Ukewue,  ao- 
oompanied  her  on  tiie  other  mde;  tor  this  was  a  learned 
amusement,  in  whioh  he  took  great  interest ;  and,  indeed, 
had  giv0D  mud)  ootmsel,  frcHn  his  knowledge  (rf  old  onstoms. 

A  lengti)  everythii^  was  arranged,  and  oA  we  set  fnna 
the  Hall.  The  exercise  on  htvseback  puts  one  in  fine  Bpirits; 
and  the  soene  was  gay  and  MtimHting,  The  young  men  of 
tiie  family  aooompanied  Miss  Templeton.  She  sat  lightly 
and  graoefnlly  in  her  saddle,  her  plmnee  dancing  and  war- 
ily; in  the  air;  and  the  group  had  a  oharming  effect,  as  they 
appeared  and  disappeared  amoi^  the  trees,  cantering  along, 
with  the  boundii^  anfanaticm  d  youth.  The  Squire  and 
Master  Simon  rode  together,  aooompanied  by  old  Ohristy, 
mounted  on  Pepper.  The  latter  bore  the  hawk  on  his  fist, 
as  he  insisted  the  bird  wets  most  accustomed  to  him.  There 
was  a  rabble  rout  on  foot,  composed  of  retainers  from  the 
Hall,  and  some  idlers  from  the  village,  with  two  or  three 
spaniels,  for  the  purpose  of  starting  tlxe  game. 

A  kind  c4  oorps  de  reserve  came  on  quietly  in  the  rear, 
composed  of  Lady  Lillycraft,  General  Harbottle,  the  parson, 
and  a  fat  footman.  Her  ladyship  ambled  gently  along  on 
her  pony,  while  the  general,  mounted  on  a  tall  hunter,  looked 
down  apon  her  with  an  air  of  the  most  protecting  gallantry. 

For  n^  pui)  being  no  sportsman,  I  kept  with  this  last 
party,  or  iviher  lagged  behind,  that  Z  might  iaka  ia  tiie 
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whole  picture;  and  the  parscm  occaaonally  daokened  his 
pace  and  jogged  on  in  company  with  me. 

The  sport  led  ub  at  some  distuioe  from  the  Hall,  in  a  soft 
meadow,  reeking  with  the  moiat  verdure  of  aprii^.  A  little 
riTer  ran  throogh  it,  bordered  by  willowa  which  had  pat  forth 
their  tender  early  foliage.  The  sportsmen  were  in  quest  of 
hercMis,  which  were  said  to  keep  about  this  stream. 

There  was  some  disputing,  already,  amoug  the  leaders  of 
the  aport.  The  Squire,  Master  Simon,  and  old  Christy,  came 
every  now  and  then  to  a  pause,  to  consult  together,  like  the 
field  officers  in  an  army;  and  I  saw,  by  certain  motions  of 
the  head,  that  Christy  was  es  positive  as  any  old  wrong- 
headed  German  commander. 

As  we  were  prancing  up  this  quiet  meadow,  every  sound 
we  made  wes  answered  by  a  distinct  echo  from  the  sunny 
wall  of  an  old  building  that  lay  on  the  <q>posite  margin  of 
the  stream;  and  I  paused  to  listen  to  this  "spirit  of  a  sound," 
which  seems  to  love  such  quiet  and  beautiful  placee.  The 
parson  informed  me  that  this  was  the  ruin  of  an  ancient 
grange,  and  was  supposed,  by  the  country  people,  to  be 
haunted  by  a  dobbie,  a  kind  of  rural  sprite,  stnnething  like 
Bobin-good-fellow.  They  often  fancied  the  echo  to  be  the 
voice  of  the  dobbie  answering  them,  and  were  rather  shy  of 
distorbiog  it  after  dark.  He  added  that  the  Squire  was  very 
careful  of  this  ruin,  on  accoimt  of  the  superstition  connected 
with  it.  As  I  considered  this  local  habitation  of  an  "aiiy 
nothing,'*  I  called  to  mind  the  fine  description  of  an  echo  in 
Webster's  Ducheas  of  Malfry : 

" Yond  Bide  o'  th'  river  Ilea  a  wall, 

Pleoe  of  a  cloister,  whioh,  in  mj  optnion, 
Oives  the  >Mst  eoho  that  70U  ever  heard: 
80  plain  in  the  diatdnotion  of  our  words 
That  man;  have  suppoaed  It  a  spirit 
Thatai 


The  parson  went  on  to  comment  on  a  pleasing  and  fanci- 
ful appellation  which  the  Jews  of  old  gave  to  the  echo,  which 
they  called  Bath-kool,  that  is  to  say,  "the  daughter  of  the 
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Toioe" ;  ihey  oonsUered  it  an  orade,  ttup^yii^  in  the  eeoond 
temide  ^e  want  of  Uie  urim  and  thnmmim,  witli  which  the 
tret  was  honored.*  The  little  man  was  just  entering  very 
largely  and  learnedly  upon  the  subject,  when  w«  were  startled 
by  a  prodigious  bawling,  shouting,  and  yelping.  A  flight  <^ 
crows,  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  our  {anxB,  had  suddenly 
rose  from  a  meadow;  a  cry  was  put  up  by  the  rabble  rout  on 
foot — "Now,  Christyl  now  is  your  lime,  Christyl"  The 
Squire  and  Vaster  Bimon,  who  were  beating  np  the  river 
banks  in  quest  ol  a  henm,  called  oat  et^erly  to  Christy  to 
keep  quiet ;  i^e  old  man,  vexed  and  bewildered  by  the  oonfu- 
n<m  of  Toices,  completely  lost  his  head ;  m  hia  flurry  he  slipped 
off  the  bood,  cast  off  the  falcon,  and  away  flew  tiie  crows, 
and  away  soared  the  hawk. 

I  had  paused  on  a  rising  ground,  close  to  Lady  LiUycraft 
and  her  «ecort,  from  whence  I  bad  a  good  view  of  the  sport. 
I  was  {leased  with  the  appearanoe  <^  tiie  party  in  the  meadow, 
riding  along  in  the  direction  that  the  bird  flew;  their  brig^ 
beaming  feices  turned  ap  to  the  bright  eMes  as  they  watched 
the  game ;  the  attendants  on  foot  scampering  along,  looMng 
up,  and  calling  out;  and  the  dogs  boimding  and  yelping  witii 
clamorous  sympathy. 

Thebawk  had  singled outaquarry  from ainongthecarri(Hi 
crew.  It  was  carious  to  see  the  efforts  of  the  two  birds  to  get 
above  each  ottier;  one  to  make  the  fatal  swoop,  the  other  to 
avoid  it.  Kow  they  oroseed  athwart  a  bright  feathery  cloud, 
and  now  they  were  gainst  the  clear  blue  sky.  I  confess, 
b^ng  no  sportsman,  I  was  more  interested  for  the  poor  bird 
that  was  striving  for  its  life  than  for  the  hawk  that  was  play- 
ii^  the  part  of  a  mercenary  sddier.  At  lei^th  the  hawk  got 
the  upper  hand,  and  made  a  rnahing  stoop  at  her  quarry,  but 
the  latter  mtuie  as  sudden  a  surge  downward,  and  slanting 
np  again,  evaded  the  blow,  soreaming  and  making  the  best 
of  his  way  for  a  dry  tree  on  the  brow  of  a  ne^hborii^  hill; 
while  the  hawk,  disappointed  of  her  Uow,  soared  np  again 
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into  the  mr,  and  appeared  to  be  "rakmg"  off.  It  was  in 
vain  old  Chiiaty  called,  and  whistled,  and  endeavored  to 
lore  her  down :  she  paid  no  regard  to  him ;  and,  indeed,  his 
calls  were  drowned  in  the  shouts  and  yelps  of  the  army  of 
militia  that  had  followed  him  into  the  field. 

Just  then  an  exclamation  from  Lady  Lillycraft  made  me 
turn  my  head.  I  beheld  a  complete  confusion  among  the 
sportsmen  in  the  little  vale  below  us.  They  were  galloping 
imd  running  toward  the  edge  of  a  bemk ;  and  I  was  shocked 
to  see  Miss  Templeton's  horse  galloping  at  large  without  his 
rider.  I  rode  to  the  place  to  which  the  others  were  hurry- 
ing, and  when  I  reached  the  bank,  which  almost  overhung 
the  stream,  I  saw  at  tiie  foot  of  it  the  fair  Julia,  pale,  bleed- 
ing, and  apparently  lifeless,  supported  in  the  arms  of  her 
frantic  lover. 

In  galloping  heedlessly  alot^,  with  her  eyee  tamed  up- 
ward, she  had  unwarily  approached  too  near  the  bank;  it 
had  given  way  with  her,  and  she  and  her  horse  had  he-eax 
precipitated  to  the  pebbled  mai^;in  of  the  river, 

I  never  saw  greater  consternation.  The  captain  was  dis- 
tracted; Lady  Lillycraft  fainting;  the  Squire  in  dismay,  and 
Uaster  Simon  at  his  wits'  ends.  The  beautiful  creatmre  at 
length  showed  signs  of  returning  life;  she  opened  her  eyes; 
looked  around  her  upon  the  anxious  group,  and  comprehend- 
ing in  a  moment  the  nature  of  the  scene,  gave  a  sweet  smile, 
and  putting  her  hand  in  her  lover's,  exclaimed,  feebly,  "I 
am  not  much  hurt,  Quyl"  I  could  have  taken  ber  to  my 
heart  for  that  single  exclamation. 

It  was  f  oimd,  indeed,  that  she  had  escaped  almost  miracu- 
lously, with  a  contusion  on  the  head,  a  sprained  ankle,  and 
some  slight  bruises.  After  her  wound  was  stanched,  she  was 
taken  to  a  neighboring  cottage,  until  a  carriage  could  be  sum- 
moned to  convey  her  home;  and  when  this  bad  arrived,  the 
cavalcade,  which  had  issued  forth  bo  gayly  on  this  enterprise, 
returned  slowly  and  pensively  to  the  Hall. 

I  had  been  charmed  by  the  generous  spirit  shown  by  this 
young  creature,  who,  amid  pain  and  danger,  had  been  anx- 
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looB  caAy  to  Telieve  thd  distress  of  those  aroand  her.  I  was 
gratified,  therefore,  by  the  luuTersal  concern  displayed  by 
the  domestics  <m  our  return.  They  came  crowding  down 
the  avenue,  each  eager  to  render  assistance.  The  butler 
stood  ready  with  some  curiously  delicate  cordial;  the  old 
housekeeper  was  provided  with  half  a  dozen  noBtnung,  pre- 
pared by  her  own  hands,  according  to  the  family  receipt- 
book;  while  her  niece,  the  melting  Phoebe,  having  no  other 
way  of  assisting,  stood  wringing  her  hands,  and  weejnng 
aloud. 

The  most  material  effect  that  is  likely  to  follow  this  acoi- 
dent  is  a  postponement  of  the  nuptials,  which  were  close  at 
hand.  Thoi^h  I  commiserate  the  impatience  of  the  captain 
on  that  accoimt,  yet  I  shall  not  otherwise  be  sorry  at  the  de- 
lay, as  it  will  give  me  a  better  opportunity  of  studying  the 
characters  here  asaemUed,  with  which  I  grow  more  and 
more  entertained. 

I  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  worthy  Squire  is  quite  dis- 
concerted at  the  unlucky  result  ot  his  hawking  ezpeiiment, 
and  this  unfortunate  illustration  of  his  eulogy  on  female 
equitation.  Old  Chris^,  too,  is  very  waspish,  having  been 
sorely  twitted  by  Master  Simon  for  having  let  hia  hawk  fiy 
at  carrion.  As  to  the  falcon,  in  the  confusion  occasioQed  by 
the  fair  Julia's  disaster,  the  bird  was  totally  forgotten.  I 
make  no  doubt  she  has  made  the  best  of  her  way  back  to  the 
hospitable  Hall  of  Sir  Watkyn  Williams  Wynne;  and  may 
very  possibly,  at  this  present  writing,  be  pluming  her  wings 
among  the  bree^  bowers  of  Wynnstay. 
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ST.  MARK'S  EVE 

*^  'tis  a  fearful  thing  to  be  no  more. 
Or  If  to  be,  to  wtuider  after  deaOil 
To  walk  M  sirfritB  do,  in  brakes  all  dafi 
And,  when  the  iinrbTiBna  oomes,  to  glide  In  patis 
^lat  lead  to  gisTee ;  and  is  the  silent  vault, 
Where  lies  your  own  pale  shroud,  to  hover  o'er  it, 
Striving  to  enter  your  forbidden  oorpse." — DBTcrar 

The  ocmTersatioii  this  evenii^  at  the  sapper-table  took  a 
onrionB  tani,  on  the  sahject  of  a  saperBtitioii,  formwly  very 
prevalent  in  this  part  of  the  country,  relative  to  1^  {nQsent 
night  of  the  year,  which  is  the  Eve  <tf  St.  Mark's.  It  was 
beHeyed,  the  parson  informed  ns,  that  if  any  one  wonld  watcb 
in  the  church  porch  on  this  eve,  for  three  snooesmve  years, 
from  eleven  to  one  o'oloolc  at  night,  he  wonld  see,  on  the 
third  year,  Hie  shades  of  those  of  the  parish  who  were  to  die 
in  the  conrse  of  ihe>  year,  pass  by  him  into  ohnroh,  dad  in 
their  nsual  appareL 

Dismal  as  saoh  a  aght  would  be,  he  aBsnred  ns  that  it 
was  foimerly  a  frequent  thing  for  paiBons  to  make  the  necw* 
sary  vigils.  He  had  known  more  than  one  instance  in  hia 
time.  One  old  woman,  who  pretended  to  have  seen  this 
j^iantom  prooeericHt,  was  an  object  of  great  awe  for  the  whole 
year  afterward,  and  oansed  much  uneasineBB  and  mischief. 
If  she  Bho(^  her  head  mysteriously  at  a  person,  it  was  like 
a  death-warrant;  and  Bhe  had  nearly  caused  the  death  of  a 
sick  person,  by  looking  ruefully  in  at  the  window. 

There  was  also  sa  old  man,  not  many  years  since,  of  a 
sullen,  melancholy  temperament,  who  had  kept  two  vigils, 
and  b^;an  to  excite  sc»ne  talk  in  the  vill^e,  when,  fortu- 
nately (or  the  public  comfort,  he  died  shortly  after  his  third 
watching;  very  probably  from  a  cold  that  he  had  taken,  as 
the  night  was  (empeetnouB.     It  was  reported  abont  ihe  yQr 
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lage,  however,  that  he  had  Been  his  own  phant(»u  pass  by 
him  into  the  church. 

This  led  to  the  mention  of  another  saperstition  of  an 
equally  strange  and  melancholy  kind,  which,  however,  is 
chiefly  confined  to  Wales.  It  is  respecting  what  are  called 
corpse-candles,  little  wandering  fires,  of  a  pale  bluish  light, 
that  move  about  like  tapers  in  the  open  air,  and  are  supposed 
to  designate  the  way  some  corpse  is  to  go.  One  was  seen  at 
Lanyler,  late  at  night,  hovering  up  and  down,  along  the 
bank  of  the  Istwith,  and  was  watched  by  the  ne^hbors  until 
they  were  tired  and  went  to  bed.  Not  long  afterward  there 
came  a  cranely  country  lass,  from  Montgomeryshire,  to  see 
her  friends,  who  dwelt  cm  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  She 
thought  to  ford  the  stream  at  the  very  place  where  the  light 
had  been  first  se^i,  but  was  dissuaded  on  accomit  of  the 
height  of  the  flood.  She  walked  to  and  fro  along  the  bank, 
jost  where  the  candle  had  moved,  waiting  for  the  subsiding 
of  the  water.  She  at  length  endeavored  to  cross,  but  the 
poor  girl  was  drowned  in  the  attempt.* 

There  was  something  mournful  in  this  httle  anecdote  of 
mral  superstitum  that  seemed  to  affect  all  the  listeners.  In- 
deed, it  is  curious  to  remark  how  completely  a  conversation 
of  the  kind  will  absorb  the  attention  of  a  circle,  and  sober 
down  its  gayety,  however  boisterous.  By  d^^rees  I  noticed 
that  every  one  was  leaning  forward  over  Uie  table,  with  eyes 
earnestly  fixed  upon  the  parson ;  and  at  the  mention  of  corpse- 
candles  which  had  been  seen  about  the  chamber  of  a  young 
lady  who  died  on  the  eve  of  her  wedding-day  Lady  lillyoraf  t 
turned  pale. 

I  have  witnessed  the  introduction  of  stories  of  the  kind 
into  various  evening  circles;  they  were  often  commenced  in 
jest,  and  listened  to  with  smiles;  but  I  never  knew  the  most 
gay  or  the  most  enlightened  of  audiences  that  were  not,  if 
the  conversation  continued  for  any  lei^^  of  time,  completely 
and  solemnly  interested  in  it.     There  is,  I  beUeve,  a  d^;ree 

*  Anbrey'a  Hiscel. 
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of  snperstition  Inrking  in  every  mind;  and  I  doubt  If  any  ODO 
can  thoroughly  examine  all  hia  secret  notions  and  imptdaes, 
without  detecting  it,  hidden,  perhaps,  even  from  himself.  It 
Beems,  in  fact,  to  be  a  part  of  oar  natore,  like  instinct  in  ani- 
mals, acting  independently  of  our  reason.  It  is  often  found 
existing  in  XoHy  natures,  especially  those  that  are  poetical 
and  aspiring.  A  great  and  extraordinary  poet  of  odt  day, 
whose  life  and  writings  evince  a  mind  subject  to  powerful 
exaltations,  is  said  to  believe  in  omens  and  secret  intimaticHis. 
Oieear,  it  is  well  known,  was  greatly  under  the  influence  of 
such  belief;  and  Napoleon  had  his  good  and  evil  days,  cmd 
his  presiding  star. 

As  to  the  worthy  paiflon,  I  have  no  donbt  that  he  la 
strongly  inclined  to  superstiticm.  He  is  naturally  crednlona, 
and  passee  so  much  of  his  time  eearchii^  out  popular  tradi- 
tions and  Bupematuml  tales  that  his  mind  has  probably  be- 
ccHue  infected  by  them.  He  has  lately  been  immersed  in  tin 
Demonolatria  of  Nicholas  Bemigos,  conceniing  gupematarsl 
ocoorrences  in  Lorraine,  and  the  writings  of  Joachimus  C^ 
menus,  called  by  Yosraus  the  Phcenix  of  Qermany;  and  he 
entertains  the  ladies  with  stories  from  them  that  make  tb^n 
almost  afnud  to  go  to  bed  at  night.  I  have  been  charmed 
myself  with  some  of  the  wild  littie  superstitions  which  he 
has  adduced  from  Blef^nius,  ScheSer,  and  others,  such  ae 
thoee  of  the  Laplanders  about  the  domestic  spirits  which 
wake  them  at  night,  and  summon  them  to  go  and  fish ;  of 
Thor,  the  deity  of  thunder,  who  has  power  of  life  and  death, 
health  and  sickness,  and  who,  armed  with  the  rainbow,  shoots 
his  arrows  at  those  evil  demons  that  live  on  the  tope  of  rocks 
and  mountains,  and  infest  the  lakes;  of  the  Jnhles  or  Juhla- 
folket,  vagrant  troops  of  spirits,  which  roam  the  air,  and 
wander  up  and  down  by  forests  uid  mountains,  and  tba 
moonhght  sides  of  hilU. 

.  The  parson  never  opeidy  professes  big  belief  in  ghosts,  bat 
I  have  remarked  that  he  has  a  suspicious  way  of  presaii^ 
great  names  into  the  defense  of  supernatural  doctrines,  and 
making  philosophers  and  saints  fi^t  for  him.     He  expatiates 
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at  large  od  the  opinionfi  of  the  ancient  pbiloBOjdierB  about 
lairee,  or  nocturnal  phantoms,  the  epiritB  <^  the  wicked, 
which  wandered  Uke  exiles  about  the  earth ;  and  about  those 
q^nritual  beings  which  abode  in  the  air,  but  descended  occa- 
monally  to  earth,  and  mingled  among  mortals,  acting  as 
agents  between  Uiem  and  the  gods.  He  quotes  also  from 
Philo  the  rabbi,  the  contemporary  of  the  Apostles,  and,  ac- 
cordii^  to  some,  the  friend  of  St.  Paul,  who  says  that  the 
air  is  full  of  spirits  of  di£Eerent  ranks ;  some  destined  to  exist 
for  a  time  in  mortal  bodies,  from  which,  being  emancipated, 
they  pass  and  repass  between  heaven  and  earth,  as  agents  or 
messengers  in  the  service  of  the  deity. 

But  the  worthy  little  mcui  assmnes  a  bolder  tone,  when 
he  quotes  from  the  fathers  of  the  church ;  such  as  St.  JercaoB, 
who  gives  it  as  the  opinion  of  all  the  doctors  that  the  air  is 
filled  with  powers  opposed  to  each  other;  and  Lactantius, 
who  Bays  that  ctnrrupt  and  dangerous  spirits  wander  over  the 
ear^,  and  seek  to  console  themselves  for  their  own  fall  by 
'  effectii^  the  ruin  of  the  homan  race;  and  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinns,  who  is  of  opinion  that  the  souls  of  the  blessed  have 
knowledge  of  what  passes  among  men,  the  same  as  angels  have, 

I  am  now  atone  in  my  chamber,  but  these  themes  have 
taken  such  hold  of  my  imagination  that  I  cannot  sleep.  The 
room  in  which  I  sit  is  just  fitted  to  foster  such  a  state  of 
mind.  The  walls  are  hung  with  tapestry,  the  figures  of 
which  are  faded  and  look  like  unsubstantial  shapes  melting 
away  from  sight.  Over  the  fireplace  is  the  portrait  of  a 
lady,  who,  according  to  the  housekeeper's  tradition,  pined  to 
death  for  the  loss  of  her  lover  in  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  She 
has  a  most  pale  and  plaintive  countenance,  and  seems  to  fix 
her  eyee  mournfully  upon  me.  The  family  have  long  since 
retired.  I  have  heard  their  steps  die  away,  and  the  distant 
doors  clap  to  after  them.  The  murmur  of  voices,  and  the  peal 
of  remote  fiiughter,  no  longer  reach  the  ear.  The  clock  from 
tile  chorch,  in  which  so  many  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  this 
house  lie  buried,  has  chimed  the  awful  hour  of  midnight. 

I  have  sat  by  the  window  and  mused  upon  title  duslcy 
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btudscape,  waietdcg  the  lights  disappearing,  one  hy  one, 
from  the  distant  village;  and  the  moon  risisg  in  her  sileat 
TDBieBbf,  and  leading  np  all  the  aiver  pcHnp  of  h«av«n.  Am 
I  have  gazed  upcm  these  quiet  groves  and  shndowr  lawn^ 
nlvered  over,  aztd  imperfectly  Hgbted  by  streaks  ot  dewy 
moonshine,  my  mind  has  beea  crowded  by  "thiok-comiiig 
fancies"  ocmcennng  those  spiritnal  bongs  whi<di 
" — w&lk  the  earth 
TJnaBBi,  botii  whan  we  wske  uid  wheo  wa  deep." 
Are  there,  indeed,  soch  b^ngs?  Is  this  opaee  between  ns 
and  the  deity  filled  up  by  innumerable  orders  of  spiritaal  be- 
ings, forming  the  same  gradations  betwe^i  the  human  sool 
and  divine  perfectim  that  we  see  prevailing  frcm  humanity 
downward  to  the  meanest  insect?  It  is  a  subHine  and  beauti- 
ful doctrine,  inonlcated  by  the  early  fathers,  Ihat  there  are 
guardiati  ai^ele  ai^xunted  to  watch  over  citiee  and  nati(Hifl; 
to  take  care  of  the  welfare  <^  good  men,  and  to  guaid  eatd 
guide  the  steps  of  helpless  infancy.  "Nothii^,"  says  St. 
J^cane,  "gives  us  a  greater  idea  of  Ae  dignity  (^  oar  soul 
than  that  Ood  has  ^ven  each  of  us,  at  the  moment  <xt  oar 
birtii,  an  angel  to  have  caie  of  it.*' 

Even  the  doctrine  <A  departed  spirits  returning  to  visit 
the  scenes  and  beings  which  were  dear  to  them  during  the 
body's  existence,  thoi^h  it  has  been  debased  by  the  abeord 
superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  in  itself  is  awfully  solemn  and 
mUime.  However  lightly  it  may  be  ridiculed,  yet  the  at- 
tention involuntarily  yielded  to  it,  wbenevN  it  is  made  the 
subject  of  serious  discussion;  its  prevalence  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  and  even  among  newly-diBoovered  nations,  that 
have  had  no  previous  interchange  ot  thou^t  with  othw 
parts  of  the  world,  prove  it  to  be  one  of  those  mysteries,  and 
afanoet  instinctive  beliefs,  to  which,  if  left  to  onrselves,  we 
Bhoold  naturally  incline. 

Jn  spite  of  all  the  pride  of  reason  and  philoeopfiy,  a  vague 
doubt  will  stiU  lurk  in  the  mind,  and  perhape  will  never  be 
perfectly  eradicated;  as  it  is  concerning  a  matter  that  does 
not  admit  of  positive  demonsttatka.     Btveiythiag  ooanected 
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vith  oar  Bpiritnal  natnre  is  full  of  donbt  and  difficulty.  '  'We 
are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made";  we  are  Burrounded  by 
mysteries,  and  we  are  mysteries  even  to  onrselves.  "Who  yet 
has  been  able  to  comprehend  and  describe  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  its  connection  with  the  body,  or  in  what  part  of  the 
frame  it  is  situatedf  We  know  merely  that  it  does  exist; 
but  whence  it  came,  and  when  it  entered  into  us,  and  how  it 
is  retained,  and  where  it  is  seated,  and  how  it  operates,  are 
all  matters  <^  mere  speculation  and  contradictory  theories. 
If,  then,  we  are  thus  ignorant  of  fliis  spiritual  essence,  even 
while  it  forms  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  is  continually  preeent 
to  our  c(HiBciouBne6S,  how  can  we  pret^id  to  ascertain  or  to 
deny  its  powers  and  operations  when  released  from  its  fleshy 
prison-house?  It  is  more  the  manner,  tiierefore,  in  which 
this  superstition  has  been  degraded  than  its  intrinsic  absurd- 
ity that  has  brought  it  into  ccoitempt.  Raise  it  above  the 
frivolous  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  a[q>Iied,  strip  it  of 
the  gloom  and  horror  with  which  It  hEis  be^i  surrounded, 
and  there  is  none  of  the  whole  circle  of  visionary  creeds  that 
oould  more  delightfully  elevate  the  imagination,  or  more  ten- 
derly affect  the  heart.  It  would  become  a  sovereign  comfort 
at  the  bed  of  death,  soothing  the  bitter  tear  wrung  from  us 
by  the  agony  of  our  mortal  separation.  What  could  be  more 
consoling  than  the  idea  that  the  souls  of  those  whom  we  once 
loved  were  permitted  to  return  and  watch  over  onr  welfare? 
—that  affectionate  and  guardian  spirits  sat  by  onr  pillows 
when  we  slept,  keeping  a  vigil  over  our  most  helpless  hours? 
— that  beauty  and  innocence  which  had  languished  into  the 
tomb,  yet  smiled  unseen  around  us,  revealing  themselree  in 
those  blessed  dreams  wherein  we  live  over  again  the  hours  of 
past  endearment?  A  belief  of  this  kind  would,  I  should  think, 
be  a  new  incentive  to  virtue;  rraidering  us  circumspect  even 
in  our  most  secret  moments,  from  t^e  idea  that  those  we  onoe 
loved  and  honored  were  invisible  witnesses  of  all  our  actions. 
It  would  take  away,  too,  from  that  loneliness  and  destitu- 
tion which  we  are  apt  to  feel  more  and  more  as  we  get  on  in 
our  ptlgrim^^  throogh  the  wildemeeB  of  this  worid,  and  find 
•••T-V0L.XI. 
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that  those  who  set  forward  with  us,  loTingly  and  cheerily, 
on  the  journey,  have,  one  by  one,  dropped  away  from  our 
side.  Plaoe  the  superstition  in  this  l^ht,  and  I  confess  I 
should  like  to  be  a  belisTer  in  it.  I  see  nothing  in  it  that  is 
incompatible  with  the  tender  and  merciful  nature  of  our  re- 
ligion, nor  revolting  to  the  wishes  and  Eiffections  of  the  heart. 

There  are  departed  beings  that  I  have  loved  as  I  never 
again  shall  love  in  this  world ;  that  have  loved  me  as  I  never 
again  shall  be  loved  1  If  such  beings  do  ever  retain  in  their 
blessed  spheres  the  attachments  which  they  felt  on  earth — if 
they  take  an  interest  in  the  poor  concerns  of  transient  mor- 
tality,  and  are  permitted  to  hold  communion  with  those  whom 
they  have  loved  on  earth — I  feel  as  if  now,  at  this  deep  hour 
of  night,  in  this  silence  and  solitude,  I  could  receire  their 
visitation  with  the  most  solemn,  but  unalloyed  delight. 

In  truth,  such  visitations  would  be  too  happy  for  this 
world;  they  woold  be  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  this 
imperfect  state  of  being.  We  Eire  here  placed  in  a  mere  scene 
of  spiritual  thralldom  and  restramt.  Our  eouls  are  shut  in 
and  limited  by  bounds  and  barriers;  shackled  by  mortal  in- 
firmities, and  subject  to  all  the  gross  impediments  of  matter. 
In  vain  would  Uiey  seek  to  act  independently  of  the  body, 
and  to  mingle  together  in  spiritual  intercourse.  They  can 
only  act  here  through  their  fleshy  organs.  Their  earthly 
loves  are  made  up  of  transient  embraces  and  long  separa- 
tions.  The  most  intimate  friendship,  of  what  brief  and  scat- 
tered  portions  of  time  does  it  consist  I  We  take  each  other 
by  the  hand,  and  we  exchange  a  few  words  and  looks  of  kind- 
ness, and  we  rejoice  together  for  a  few  short  moments — and 
then  days,  months,  years  intervene,  and  we  see  and  know 
nothing  of  each  other.  Or,  granting  that  we  dwell  together 
for  the  full  season  of  this  our  mortal  life,  the  grave  soon  closes 
its  gates  between  us,  aad  then  our  spirits  are  doomed  to  remain 
in  separation  and  widowhood ;  until  they  meet  again  in  that 
more  perfect  state  of  being,  where  soul  will  dwell  with  soul 
in  bliffiful  oommunion,  and  there  will  be  neither  death,  nor 
ebssnoe,  nor  anything  else  to  interrupt  our  felicity. 
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*«*  In  the  for^cHng  paper,  I  bare  aUuded  to  the  writitigs 
of  Bome  of  the  old  Jewish  rabbms.  They  abotmd  ■vrifh  wild 
theories;  but  amoi^  them  are  many  tmly  poetical  flights; 
and  their  ideas  are  oft^i  very  beautifiilly  expreeaed.  Their 
specalations  <m  the  nstnre  of  angels  are  curiouB  and  fandfiU, 
though  much  Teeembling  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers. In  the  writingB  of  the  Rabbi  EHeazer  is  an  account 
of  the  temptataon  d  our  first  parents,  and  the  fall  of  the 
angels,  which  the  parson  pointed  out  to  me  as  having  prob- 
ably furnished  Bome  of  the  groundwork  for  Paradise  Lost. 

Acotnding  to  Eleazer,  the  ministering  angels  said  to  the 
Deity,  "What  is  there  in  man,  that  thou  makest  him  of  such 
importance?  la  he  anything  else  than  TanityF  fcs*  he  can 
scarcely  refiBon  a  little  on  terrestiial  things."  To  which 
Qod  replied,  "Do  yon  imagine  that  I  will  be  exalted  and 
glorified  only  by  you  here  above?  I  am  the  same  below  that 
I  am  here.  Who  is  tiiere  fimong  you  tbat  can  call  all  the 
oreatares  by  &€St  zuunesF"  There  was  none  found  among 
them  that  could  do  so.  At  that  moment  Adam  arose,  and 
called  all  the  creatures  by  thor  names.  Seeing  which,  the 
ministering  angels  afdd  amoi^  themselvee,  "Let  us  consult 
together  how  we  may  cause  Adam  to  sin  against  the  Creator, 
otherwise  he  will  not  fail  to  become  our  master." 

Sammael,  who  was  a  great  prince  in  the  heavens,  was 
present  at  this  council,  with  the  saints  of  the  first  order,  and 
the  seraphim  of  six  bands.  SammaSl  chcee  several  oat  of 
the  twelve  orders  to  accompany  him,  and  deeoended  below, 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  all  the  creatures  which  Qod  had 
created.  He  found  none  more  cnnning  and  mi»e  fit  to  do 
evil  than  &e  serpent. 

The  rabbi  then  treats  of  the  seduction  and  the  fall  of 
man ;  of  the  consequent  fall  ot  the  demon,  and  the  punish- 
ment which  God  iziflioted  on  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  serpent, 
"He  made  them  all  come  befwe  him ;  pnmounoed  nine  male- 
dictions on  Adam  and  Eve,  and  condemned  them  to  suffer 
death ;  and  he  precipitated  Sammafil  and  all  his  band  from 
heaven.     Be  cut  off  the  feet  of  the  serpent,  whioh  bad  be- 
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fore  the  figure  of  a  camel  (SanuuaSl  havine:  been  motmted 
on  him),  and  h«  oursed  him  among  all  beasts  and  animalg." 


GENTILITY 

"—True  Qentrie  stendeth  In  the  trade 
Of  Tlrtuoiu  life.  Dot  in  the  fleshjr  line ; 
For  bloud  Lb  knit,  but  Qentrie  is  divine." 

—Mirror  for  MagUtratea 

I  BAVB  mentioned  Bome  peouliaritiee  of  the  Squire  in  the 
education  of  hia  sons;  but  I  would  not  have  it  thought  that 
his  instructionB  were  directed  chiefly  to  their  personal  accom- 
plisbments.  He  took  great  pains  also  to  form  their  minds, 
and  to  inculcate  what  he  caUs  good  old  Ihiglish  principles, 
such  as  are  laid  down  in  the  writii^  of  Peachem  and  his 
contemporaries.  There  is  one  author  of  whom  he  cannot 
epeak  without  indignation,  which  is  Chesterfield.  He  avers 
that  he  did  much,  for  a  time,  to  injure  the  true  national  char- 
acter, and  to  introduce,  instead  of  open,  manly  sincwity,  a 
hollow,  perfidious  courtliness.  "Hia  maxims,"  he  afErms, 
"were  calculated  to  chill  the  delightful  enthusiasm  of  youth; 
to  make  them  ashamed  of  that  romanoe  which  is  the  dawn 
of  generous  manhood,  and  to  impart  to  tliem  a  oold  polish 
and  a  premature  worldliness." 

"Many  of  Xicrd  Chesterfield's  maxims  would  make  a 
young  man  a  mere  man  of  pleasure ;  but  an  English  gentle- 
man should  not  be  a  mere  man  of  pleasure.  He  has  no  right 
to  such  selfish  indulgence.  His  ease,  his  leisure,  his  opa- 
lence,  are  debts  due  to  his  country,  which  he  must  ever 
stand  ready  to  dischai^.  He  should  be  a  man  at  all  points; 
simple,  frank,  courteous,  intelligent,  accomplished,  and  in- 
formed; upright,  intrepid,  and  disinterested;  one  that  can 
mingle  unong  freemen;  that  can  cope  with  statesmen;  that 
can  champion  his  country  and  its  rights,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  In  a  country  like  England,  where  there  is  such  free 
and  unbounded  scope  for  the  exertion  of  intellect,  and  where 
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Ofankm  and  example  have  snch  weight  with  the  people,  erery 
gcmtieanan  of  fortune  and  leisure  ahcnld  feel  hims^  bonnd 
to  canploy  himself  in  some  way  toward  promoting  the  pxoa- 
fttiby  at  glory  of  the  nation.  In  a  country  where  intelleot 
and  action  are  trammeled  and  restrained,  men  oi  rank  and 
fortune  may  become  idlera  and  triflers  with  impunity ;  bat 
an  English  cozoomb  is  inezonsable ;  and  this,  perhi^s,  ia  the 
reasoD  why  he  is  title  most  offensive  and  insaj^rtable  ooz- 
comb  in  the  world." 

The  Squire,  as  Frank  Biaoebridge  infoims  me,  would 
often  hold  forth  in  this  mannev  to  his  sons,  when  they  were 
about  leaTii^  Mm  paternal  roof;  one  to  travel  abroad,  one  to 
go  to  the  army,  and  one  to  the  university.  He  used  to  have 
them  with  him  in  the  library,  whioh  is  hung  with  the  por- 
traits of  Sydney,  Surrey,  Raleigh,  Wyat,  and  others.  "Look 
at  those  models  of  true  English  gentiemen,  my  sons,"  he 
would  say  with  enthusiasm;  "thoee  wwe  men  that  wrealhed 
the  graces  of  the  most  delicate  and  refined  taste  around  the 
stem  virtues  at  the  soldier;  that  mingled  what  was  gentle 
imd  graciouB  with  what  was  hardy  and  manly;  that  pos- 
sessed the  true  chivalry  of  spirit,  whioh  is  the  exalted  essence 
of  manhood.  They  are  the  hghts  by  which  the  youth  of  the 
country  should  array  themfielvee.  They  were  the  patterns 
and  idols  of  their  ooontry  at  home;  they  were  the  illustrators 
of  its  dignity  abroad.  'Surrey,'  says  Camden,  *waa  the  first 
nobleman  that  illustrated  his  high  birth  with  the  beauty  of 
learning.  He  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  gallantest  man, 
the  politest  lover,  and  the  completest  gentleman  of  his  time. ' 
And  as  to  "Wyat,  his  friend  Surrey  most  amiably  testifies  of 
him,  that  his  person  was  majestic  and  beautiful,  his  visage 
'stem  and  mild* ;  that  he  sung,  and  played  the  lute  with  re- 
markable sweetness;  spoke  foreign  langu^^  with  grace 
and  fluency,  and  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wit. 
And  see  what  a  high  ccmmendation  k  passed  upon  these 
iUngtrions  friends:  'They  were  the  two  chieftains,  who,  hav- 
ing traveled  into  Italy,  and  there  tasted  the  sweet  and  stately 
measures  and  style  of  the  Italian  poetry,  greatiy  polished  our 
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rude  and  homely  manner  of  Tulgar  poetry  fnnn  what  it  had 
been  before,  and  therefore  may  be  jastly  called  the  reformeis 
d  our  Si^lish  poetry  and  style.'  And  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
who  has  left  UB  such  monumentB  of  elegant  thought,  and 
generous  eentiment,  and  who  illuBtTa>ted  his  chivalrooe 
spirit  BO  gloriouBly  in  the  field.  And  Sir  Walter  Bedeigh, 
the  el^rant  coiirtier,  the  intrepid  soldier,  the  enterprising 
discoverer,  the  enlight«ied  philosoj^r,  the  magnanimotui 
martyr.  These  are  the  men  for  English  gentlemeo  to  study. 
Chesterfield,  with  his  cold  and  courtly  mazime,  would  have 
chilled  and  impoverished  such  spirits.  He  would  have  blighted 
all  the  budding  nanancd  of  their  temperaments.  Sydn^ 
would  never  have  written  hie  Arcadia,  nor  Surrey  have  chal- 
lenged  the  world  in  vindication  of  the  beauties  of  his  Geral- 
dine.  These  are  the  men,  my  sons,"  the  Squire  will  con- 
tinue, "that  show  to  what  our  nati<mal  character  may  be 
exalted,  when  its  strong  and  powerful  qualities  are  duly 
wrought  up  and  refined.  The  sohdeet  bodies  are  capable  c^ 
the  highest  pohsh ;  and  there  is  no  character  that  may  be 
wrought  to  a  more  exquisite  fmd  unsullied  brightnoBS  than 
Uiat  of  the  true  English  gentleman." 

When  Guy  was  about  to  depart  for  the  army,  the  Squire 
again  took  him  aside  and  gave  him  a  long  exhortation.  He 
warned  him  against  that  affectation  of  cool-blooded  indiffer- 
ence which  he  was  told  was  cultivated  by  the  yoimg  British 
oiBcers,  among  whom  it  was  a  study  to  "sink  the  soldier"  in 
the  mere  man  of  fashion.  "A  soldier,"  scud  he,  "without 
pride  and  enthusiasm  in  his  profession,  is  a  mere  sanguinaiy 
hireling.  Nothing  distir^uishea  him  from  the  mercenary 
bravo,  but  a  ^>irit  of  patriotism,  or  a  thirst  for  glory.  It 
is  the  fashion  nowfidays,  my  son,"  said  he,  "to  laugh  at  the 
spirit  of  chivalry ;  when  that  spirit  is  really  extinct,  the  pro- 
fession of  the  soldier  becomes  a  mere  trade  of  blood."  He 
then  set  before  him  the  ccmduct  of  Edward  the  Black  Frinoe, 
who  is  his  mirror  of  chivalry;  valiant,  generous,  affable, 
humane;  gallant  in  the  field.  But  when  he  came  to  dwell 
on  hie  oonrtesy  toward  his  prisoner,  the  king  of  France; 
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how  he  reoaved  him  in  his  tent,  rather  as  a  otmqueror  than 
as  a  captive;  attended  on  him  at  table  like  one  of  his  retinae; 
rode  uncovered  beside  him  on  his  entry  into  London,  mounted 
on  a  common  palfrey,  while  his  prisoner  was  mounted  in 
state  on  a  white  steed  of  stately  beauty;  the  tears  ot  enthu- 
Biasm  stood  in  the  old  gestlemem's  eyes. 

Finally,  on  taking  leave,  the  good  Squire  put  in  his  son's 
hands,  as  a  manual,  one  of  his  favorite  old  volumes,  the  life 
of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  by  Qodefroy;  on  a  blank  page  of 
which  he  had  written  an  extract  from  the  Morte  d' Arthur, 
cnntaining  the  eul<^y  of  Sir  Sk^r  over  the  body  of  Sir 
Launoelot  of  the  Lake,  which  the  Squire  considerB  as  com- 
prising  the  ezoellenoes  of  a  true  soldier.  "Ah,  Sir  Launce- 
lotl  thou  wert  head  of  all  Christian  knights;  now  there  thou 
heet :  thou  were  never  mntohed  of  none  earthly  kn^hts-hands. 
And  thou  wert  the  curtieet  knight  that  ever  bare  shield. 
And  thou  vrere  the  trueet  friend  to  thy  lover  that  ev^  be- 
strood  harse;  and  thou  were  the  trueet  lover  of  a  sinfull  man 
tbat  ever  loved  woman.  And  thou  were  the  kindest  man 
that  ever  strook  with  sword ;  and  thou  were  the  goodlieat 
person  that  ever  oame  among  the  preese  of  kn^hte.  And 
thou  were  the  meekest  man  and  the  gentlest  that  ever  eate  in 
hall  among  ladies.  And  thou  were  the  stemeet  knight  to  thy 
mortal  foe  that  ever  put  speare  in  the  rest." 


FORTUNE-TELLING 

"Eftoh  oity,  Moh  town,  and  eveiy  vUlsgO, 
Aflorda  as  either  as  alms  or  pillage. 
And  if  the  waather  be  oold  and  raw. 
Then  in  a  bam  we  tumble  on  Btrnw. 
If  warm  and  fair,  b^  f  ea-oock  and  na^^oook, 
The  flelda  will  afford  us  a  hedge  or  a  hay-oook." 

—Merry  Beggam 

As  I  was  walking  cme  evening  with  the  Oxonian,  Master 
Simon,  and  the  general,  in  a  meadow  not  far  from  the  vil- 
li^^,  we  heard  tlM  sound  o£  a  fiddle,  rudely  played,  and  look. 
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ii^  in  ihe  direciion  fnun  whence  it  oame  we  eow  a  thread 
of  smoke  cariing  up  from  among  the  beee.  The  aoond  of 
mnno  is  always  attraoliTe;  for,  whererer  th««  is  nnurio, 
there  is  good-homor,  or  good-will.  We  pawed  along  a 
footpatii,  and  had  a  peep  through  a  break  in  the  hedge,  at 
the  musician  and  his  party,  when  the  Oxonian  gave  w 
a  wink  and  told  us  that  if  we  would  follow  him  we  should 
have  Bome  sport. 

It  proved  to  be  a  gypsy  encampment,  oonslsting  of  three 
or  four  little  cabins,  or  iaits,  made  of  blankets  and  Bail-doth, 
spread  over  hoops  that  were  stuck  in  the  ground.  It  was  on 
one  aide  of  a  green  lane,  close  under  a  hawthorn  hedge,  with 
a  broad  beech-tree  spreading  above  it.  A  small  lill  tinkled 
along  close  by  through  the  f  reeh  Award  that  looked  Uke  acarpet 

A  tea-kettle  was  hanging  by  a  crooked  piece  cf  iron,  over 
a  fire  made  from  dry  sticks  and  leaves,  and  two  dd  gypsies, 
in  red  cloaks,  sat  crouched  on  the  grass,  gossiping  over  their 
evening  cup  of  tea;  for  theee  creatures,  thot^h  ttiey  live  in 
the  open  air,  have  their  ideas  ct  fireside  comforts.  There 
were  two  or  three  children  sleeping  on  the  straw  with  which 
the  tentB  were  littered;  a  couple  of  donlrays  were  grazing  in 
the  lane,  and  a  thievish-looking  dog  was  lying  before  the  fire. 
Some  of  the  younger  gypsies  were  dancing  to  the  music  oi  a 
fiddle,  played  by  a  tall,  slender  stripling,  in  an  old  frook- 
coat,  with  a  peacock's  feather  stuck  in  his  hat-baud. 

As  we  approached,  a  gypsy  girl,  with  a  pair  of  fine,  rogu- 
ish eyes,  oame  up,  and,  as  usual,  offered  to  tell  our  fortonee. 
I  could  not  but  admire  a  certain  degree  of  slattern  elegance 
about  the  baggage.  Her  long  black  slken  hair  was  curiously 
plaited  in  numerous  small  braids,  and  n^ligenily  put  up  in 
a  picturesque  style  that  a  painter  might  have  been  proud  to 
have  devised. 

Her  dreas  was  of  figured  chintz,  rather  ra^^^  and  not 
over-clean,  but  of  a  variety  of  most  harmonious  and  agree- 
able 0(dorB;  for  theee  beings  have  a  singularly  fine  eye  for 
odoiB.     Her  straw  hat  was  in  her  hand,  and  a  red  ckiak 
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The  OuHiiaD  ofFered  at  onoe  to  have  his  fottvata  tdd,  and 
the  ^rl  b^^an  with  the  usaal  volubility  of  her  raoe ;  but  he 
drew  her  on  one  side,  near  the  hedge,  as  he  said  he  had  no 
idea  ot  having  his  secrets  overheard.  I  saw  he  was  t.a]lring 
to  her  uuttead  of  she  to  him,  and,  by  his  glancing  toward  ub 
now  and  then,  that  he  was  giving  the  bag^fage  BtHne  private 
hints.  When  they  returned  to  us,  he  assuued  a  very  awioos 
air.  "Zounds!"  said  he,  "it's  very  astonishing  how  these 
creaturee  crane  by  their  knowledge;  this  girl  has  told  me  some 
things  that  I  thoi^^ht  no  <me  knew  but  myself  I "  The  girl  now 
assailed  the  general:  "C<Hne,  your  honor,"  said  she,  "I  see 
by  your  face  you'realncky  man;  but  you're  not  happy  in  your 
mind;  you're  not,  indeed,  sir;  but  have  a  good  heart,  and  give 
me  a  good  piece  of  silver,  and  I'll  tell  you  a  nice  fortune." 

The  general  had  received  all  her  approaches  with  a  banter, 
and  bad  suffered  her  to  get  hold  of  his  hand ;  but  at  the  men- 
tion ot  the  piece  of  silver,  he  henmied,  looked  grave,  and, 
taming  to  us,  asked  if  we  had  not  better  continue  our  walk, 
"Come,  my  master,"  said  the  girl,  archly,  "you'd  not  be  in 
such  a  hurry  if  you  knew  all  that  I  could  tell  you  about  a 
fair  lady  that  has  a  notion  for  you.  Come,  sir;  old  love 
bums  strong;  there's  many  a  one  comes  to  see  weddings 
that  go  away  brides  themselves." — Here  the  girt  whispered 
something  in  a  low  voice,  at  which  the  general  Of^red  up, 
was  a  little  fluttered,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  aedde 
onder  the  hedge,  where  he  appeared  to  list^i  to  her  with 
great  earnestness,  and  at  the  end  paid  her  half-a-orown  with 
the  air  of  a  man  that  has  got  the  worth  of  his  mtmey.  The 
girl  next  made  her  attack  upon  Master  Simon,  who,  however, 
was  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught,  knowing  that  it  would  end 
in  an  attack  upon  his  purse,  about  which  he  is  a  Uttle  sensi' 
tive.  As  he  has  a  great  notion,  however,  of  being  consid- 
ered a  roisterer,  he  chucked  her  under  the  chin,  played  her 
off  with  rather  broad  jokes,  and  put  on  something  of  the 
rake-belly  air  that  we  see  now  and  then  assumed  oa  the 
stage  by  the  sad-boy  gentlemen  of  the  old  Bchool.  "Ah, 
jo\a  honor,"  said  the  girl,  wit^  a  malicious  leer,  "you  were 
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not  in  Booh  a  tantnun  last;  jear,  when  I  ttdd  yoa  about  tiie 
widow,  you  know  who;  but  if  you  had  talreu  a  friend's  ad- 
vice, yoa*d  never  have  come  away  from  Doncaster  raoee  witli 
a  flea  in  yonr  ear!*'  Thwe  was  a  secret  sting  in  this  speecAi 
that  eeemed  quite  to  disconcert  Master  Simon.  He  je^ed 
away  his  hand  in  a  pet,  smacfced  his  whip,  whistled  to  his 
dogs,  and  intimated  tliat  it  was  high  time  to  go  home.  The 
giri,  however,  wae  determined  not  to  lose  her  harvest.  She 
now  turned  upim  me,  and,  as  I  have  a  weakness  of  spirit 
where  there  is  a  pretty  face  concerned,  she  B0<m  wheedled  m« 
oat  of  my  money,  and,  in  return,  read  me  a  fortune,  which,  if 
it  prove  true,  and  I  am  determined  to  believe  it,  will  make 
me  one  of  the  luckiest  men  in  the  chronicles  of  Cupid. 

I  saw  that  the  Oxonian  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  this 
oracular  mystery,  and  was  disposed  to  amuae  himself  with 
the  general,  whose  tender  approaches  to  the  widow  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  wag.  I  was  a  little  curious,  how- 
ever, to  know  the  meaning  of  the  dark  hints  which  had  so 
suddenly  disconcerted  Master  Simon;  and  took  occanon  to 
fall  in  the  rear  with  the  Oxonian  on  our  way  home,  when  he 
laughed  heartily  at  my  questions,  and  gave  me  ample  in* 
formaticMi  on  the  subject. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Master  Simon  has  met 
with  a  sad  rebuff  since  my  ChristmaH  visit  to  the  Hall.  He 
used  at  tiiat  time  to  be  jc^ed  about  a  widow,  a  fine  dastdi^ 
woman,  as  he  privately  informed  me.  I  had  supposed  the 
pleasure  he  betrayed  on  these  oooasionB  resulted  from  'Qie 
usual  fondness  of  old  bachelors  for  being  teased  about  get- 
tang  married,  and  about  flirting,  and  being  fickle  and  false- 
hearted. I  am  assured,  however,  that  Master  Simon  had 
really  persuaded  himself  the  vridow  had  a  kindness  for  him; 
in  oonsequMioe  of  which  he  had  been  at  some  extraordinary 
expense  hi  new  clothes,. and  had  actually  got  Frank  Braoe* 
bridge  to  order  him  a  coat  tmn  Stoltz.  He  began  to  Uiroir 
out  bints  about  the  importance  of  a  man's  settling  himself  in 
life  before  he  grew  cdd ;  he  would  look  grave  whenever  the 
widow  and  nuttrimany  were  menticmed  In  the  same  Benteooet 
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and  priyately  asbed  the  opinion  of  the  Sqniie  and  parBon 
about  the  prudence  of  manTing  a  vndow  with  a  rich  joint- 
ure, but  who  had  several  children. 

An  important  member  of  a  great  family  connection  can- 
not harp  muoh  upon  the  ilieme  of  matrimony  without  its 
taking  wind ;  and  it  soon  got  buszed  about  that  Mr.  Simon 
Bracehridge  was  actually  gone  to  Doncaster  races  with  a 
new  horse ;  but  that  he  meant  to  return  in  a  curricle  with 
a  lady  by  his  side.  Master  Simon  did,  indeed,  go  to  the 
races,  and  that  with  a  new  horse ;  and  the  dashing  widow 
did  make  her  appearance  in  a  curricle;  but  it  was  unfortu- 
nately driven  by  a  strapping  young  Irish  dragoon,  with 
whom  even  Master  Simon's  self-complaoency  would  not  al- 
low him  to  venture  into  competition,  and  to  whom  she  was 
nMirried  shortly  after. 

It  was  a  matter  of  sore  chagrin  to  Master  Simon  for  sev- 
eral months,  having  never  before  been  fully  committed.  The 
dullest  head  in  the  family  had  a  jc&e  upon  him;  and  there  is 
no  one  that  likes  less  to  be  bantered  than  an  aheolute  jc^r. 
He  took  refuge  for  a  time  at  Lady  Lillycraft's,  until  the 
matter  should  blow  over ;  and  occupied  himself  by  looking 
over  her  accounts,  r^ulating  the  village  choir,  and  inculcat- 
ing loyalty  into  a  pet  bullfinch,  by  teaching  him  to  whistle 
"God  save  the  Ejng." 

He  has  now  pretty  nearly  recovered  from  the  mortifica- 
tion; holds  up  his  head,  and  laughs  as  much  as  any  one; 
again  affects  to  pity  married  men,  and  is  particularly  face- 
tious about  widows  when  Lady  Lillycraft  is  not  by.  His 
only  time  of  trial  is  when  the  general  gets  hold  of  him,  who 
is  infinitely  heavy  and  persevering  in  his  waggery,  and  will 
interweave  a  dull  joke  through  the  various  topics  of  a  whole 
dinnet-time.  Master  Simon  often  parries  these  attficks  by 
a  stanza  from  his  old  work  of  Cupid's  Solicitor  for  Liove: 

"  'Tfa  in  vain  to  wooe  a  widow  over  long. 

In  onoe  or  twice  her  mind  you  may  perceive  i 
Widows  are  subtle,  be  they  old  or  yonng, 
And  by  their  wiles  y ovmg  men  they  wUl  deceive." 
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LOVE-CHARMS 

" Come,  do  not  weep,  my  giri, 

Vorget  him,  pret^  PenslveiieaB;  there  will 
Oome  othetB,  eveij  dajr,  as  good  oa  be." 


Tan  approach  of  a  weddii^  in  a  familj  is  always  an 
event  of  great  importance,  but  particularly  bo  in  a  household 
like  this,  in  a  retired  part  of  the  country.  Master  Simon, 
who  is  a  pervading  spirit,  and,  through  means  of  the  butler 
and  housekeeper,  knows  everything  that  goes  forward,  tells 
me  that  the  maid-servants  are  continually  trying  their  fort- 
unes, and  that  the  servants'-ball  has  of  late  been  quite  a 
Boene  of  incantation. 

It  is  {imusing  to  notice  how  the  oddities  of  the  head  <^  a 
family  flow  down  throi^h  all  the  branches.  The  Squire,  in 
the  indulgence  of  his  love  of  everything  that  smacks  of  old 
times,  hea  held  so  many  grave  conversations  with  the  parson 
at  table  about  popular  superstitions  and  traditional  rites,  that 
they  have  been  carried  from  the  parlor  to  the  kitchen  by  the 
listening  domestics,  and,  being  apparently  sanctioned  by  such 
high  authority,  the  whole  house  has  become  infected  by  them. 

The  servants  are  all  versed  in  the  common  modes  of  try- 
ing luck,  and  the  charms  to  insure  constancy.  They  read 
their  fortunes  by  drawii^  strokes  in  the  ashes,  or  by  repeat- 
ing a  form  of  words,  and  looking  in  a  pail  of  water.  St. 
Mark's  Eve,  I  am  told,  was  a  busy  time  with  them;  being 
an  appointed  night  for  certain  mystic  ceremonies.  Several 
of  them  sowed  hemp-seed  to  be  reaped  by  their  true  lovers; 
and  they  even  ventured  upon  the  solemn  and  fearful  prepara- 
tion <rf  the  dumb-cate.  This  must  be  done  fasting,  and  in 
Eolence.  The  ingredients  are  handed  down  in  traditional 
form;  "An  eggshell  full  of  salt,  an  ^gshell  full  of  malt, 
and  an  ^^^shell  full  of  barley-meaL"  Wben  the  cake  Is 
ready,  it  is  put  uptm  a  pan  over  the  fire,  and  the  future  hus- 
band will  appear,  turn  the  cake  and  retire;  bat  if  a  word  is 
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spoken  or  a  feat  is  brc^n  during  this  awfbl  ceieinon7,  tfaere 
IB  no  knowing  what  hoirilile  coneeqnenceB  wonld  eoBoe  t 

The  ezperimentB,  in  the  present  instance,  came  to  no 
i^nilt;  they  that  Bowed  the  hemp-seed  forgot  the  magio 
rhyme  that  they  were  to  prononnoe — so  the  true  lover  never 
-  appeared ;  and  as  to  the  dumb-cake,  what  between  lihe  awful 
stiUnesB  they  had  to  keep,  and  the  awfulnees  of  the  midnight 
hour,  their  hearts  failed  them  when  they  had  pat  the  cake 
in  the  pan;  bo  thai,  on  the  striking  of  the  great  houseKsIock 
in  the  HervantB*-haIl,  they  were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic, 
and  ran  out  of  the  room,  to  which  they  did  not  return  until 
morning,  when  they  found  the  mystic  cake  bamed  to  a  cinder. 

The  most  perserering  at  these  spells,  however,  is  Fhcebe 
"Wilkins,  the  housekeeper's  niece.  As  she  is  a  kind  of  privi- 
leged personage,  and  rather  idle,  she  has  more  time  to  occupy 
herself  with  these  matters.  She  has  always  had  her  head 
full  of  love  wid  matrimony.  She  knows  the  dream-book  by 
heart,  and  is  quite  an  oracle  among  the  little  girls  of  the 
family,  who  always  come  to  her  to  interpret  their  dreams  in 
the  mornings. 

During  the  present  gayety  of  the  house,  however,  the 
poor  girl  has  worn  a  face  full  of  trouble;  sod,  to  use  the 
housekeeper's  words,  "has  fallen  into  a  sad  hystericky  way 
lately."  It  seems  that  she  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  the 
village,  where  her  father  was  piirish-clerk,  and  she  was  an 
early  playmate  and  sweetheart  of  young  Jack  Tibbete.  Since 
she  has  come  to  live  at  the  Hall,  however,  her  head  has  been 
a  little  turned.  Being  very  pretty,  and  naturally  genteel, 
she  has  been  much  noticed  and  indulged;  and  being  the 
housekeeper's  niece,  she  has  held  an  equivocal  station  be- 
tween a  servant  and  a  compianion.  She  has  learned  some* 
thli^  <rf  fashions  and  notions  among  the  young  ladies,  which 
have  effected  quite  a  metamorphosis;  insomuch  that  her 
finery  at  church  <m  Sundays  has  given  mortal  offense  to 
her  former  intimates  in  the  viU^e.  This  has  occasioned  the 
misrepreeentations  which  have  awakened  the  implacable 
family  pride  of  Dame  Tibbets.    Bat  what  is  worse,  Flioebe, 
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haTiDg;  s  since  at  ooqnetiy  in  her  disposiiion,  showed  it  on 
oae  or  two  occasions  to  her  lover,  which  produced  a  down- 
right quarrel;  and  Jack,  heing  very  proud  and  fierjr,  has 
absolutely  turned  his  back  upon  her  for  several  sncoeesive 
Sundays. 

The  poor  girl  is  full  of  sorrow  and  repentance,  tmd  would 
fain  ma^e  up  with  her  lover;  but  he  feels  his  security  and 
stands  aloof.  In  this  he  is  doubtless  encouraged  by  his 
mother,  who  is  continually  reminding  him  what  he  owes  to 
his  family ;  for  this  same  family  pride  seems  doomed  to  be 
the  eternal  bane  of  lovers. 

As  I  hate  to  see  a  pretty  face  in  trouble,  I  have  felt  quite 
concerned  for  the  luckless  Phcebe,  ever  since  I  heard  her 
story.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  thwarted  in  love  at  any  time, 
but  particularly  so  at  this  tender  season  of  the  year,  when 
every  living  thing,  even  to  the  very  butterfly,  is  sporting 
with  its  mate;  and  tiie  green  fields,  and  the  budding  groves, 
and  the  eanging  of  the  birds,  and  Uie  sweet  smell  of  the 
flowers,  are  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  a  love-sick  girl.  I 
am  told  that  the  coolness  of  young  Ready-Money  lies  very 
heavy  at  poor  Phcebe's  heart.  Instead  of  singing  about  the 
house  as  formerly,  she  goes  about  pale  and  sighing,  and  is 
apt  to  break  into  tears  when  her  companions  are  full  of 
merriment. 

Mrs.  Hannah,  the  vestal  gentlewoman  of  my  Lady  Lilly- 
craft,  has  had  long  talks  and  walks  with  Phoebe,  up  and 
down  the  avenue  of  an  evening;  and  has  endeavored  to 
squeeze  some  of  her  own  verjuice  into  the  other's  milky 
natore.  She  speaks  with  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  the 
whole  sex,  and  advises  Phcebe  to  despise  all  the  men  as 
heartily  as  she  does.  But  Phcebe's  loving  temper  is  not  to 
be  curdled;  she  has  no  such  thing  as  hatred  or  contempt  for 
mankind  in  her  whole  composition.  She  has  all  the  simple 
fondness  of  heart  of  poor,  weak,  loving  woman;  and  her 
only  thoughts  at  present  are  how  to  conciliate  and  reclaim 
her  wayward  swain. 

The  spells  and  love-charms,  which  are  matters  of  sport 
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to  the  ot&flr  dcHneetios,  are  Berioas  oonoems  with  this  k>ve- 
Btrioben  damsel.  She  is  (XHitmnally  trying  her  fortune  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  I  am  tcdd  tiiat  ahe  has  abeolntely  fiwted 
tor  six  Wednesdays  and  three  Fridays  soooeeBiTely,  having 
nnderatood  that  it  was  a  eovraeign  obarm:  to  insme  htiog 
married  to  cue's  liking  within  the  year.  She  inrries  aboa^ 
also,  a  look  d  her  sweetheart's  hidr,  and  a  ribbon  be  onoe 
gave  her,  being  a  mode  of  prodneing  ooostaiicy  in  a  lover. 
She  even  wwA  so  far  as  to  try  her  fortune  by  the  moon, 
which  haa  always  had  maoh  to  do  with  lover's  dieams  and 
fancies.  For  this  porpose,  she  went  ont  in  the  m^i  of  the 
fall  moon,  knelt  oa  a  stone  in  the  meadow,  and  repeated  the 
old  teaditi<xial  rhyme : 

"AH  hsll  to  Qiee,  moon,  aH  haU  to  tliee ; 
I  pntf  thee,  good  moon,  now  sbow  to  ma 
The  fonth  wba  toy  fotore  biafauMl  ■hoU  be." 

When  she  came  back  to  the  honae,  ehe  was  feint  and 
pale,  and  went  immediately  to  bed.  The  next  morning  she 
told  tiie  porter's  wife  that  she  had  seen  6(»ne  one  doee  l^- 
the  hedge  in  the  meadow,  which  she  was  sure  was  yonng 
Tibbets;  at  any  rate,  she  had  dreamed  of  him  all  n^it;  both 
of  which,  the  old  deune  assnred  her,  were  most  hai^y  signs. 
It  has  ranee  tamed  oat  that  the  person  in  the  meadow  was 
old  Christy,  the  fauntsnian,  who  was  walking  bis  ni^tly 
roands  with  the  great  stag-hoand;  so  that  Phcebe's  fai&  in 
the  charm  is  oompletely  shaken. 


THE  LIBRARY 

TBaTBRDAT  the  fair  Julia  made  her  first  appearance 
downstairs  sinoe  her  accident;  and  the  sight  of  her  spread  a 
nniversal  cheerfulness  throi^;h  the  hoosehold.  She  was  ex- 
tremely pale,  however,  and  could  not  walk  without  pain  and 
difficulty.  She  was  assisted,  therefcoe,  to  a  sofa  in  t^ 
Kbrary,  which  is  pleasant  and  retired,  looking  oat  among 
trees;  find  so  qniet  that  tiie  little  birds  ocane  hopping  apon 
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the  windows,  and  peering  curiousij  into  the  apartment.  Here 
several  of  the  family  gathered  romid,  and  devised  means  to 
amuse  her,  and  make  the  day  pass  pleEksaotly.  Lady  Lilly- 
craft  lamented  the  want  of  some  new  novel  to  while  away  <he 
time;  and  was  almost  in  a  pet,  because  the  *' Author  of  Wav- 
erley' '  had  not  produced  a  work  for  the  last  three  mcmhs. 

There  was  a  motion  made  to  call  (m  tiie  paison  f(M-  some 
ot  his  t^d  legrnds  or  ^hoet  etories;  but  to  this  Lady  Lilly - 
oraft  objeoted,  as  they  were  apt  to  give  her  the  vapors. 
Qeneral  Harbottle  gave  a  minute  aocouut,  for  the  sixth  time, 
of  the  disaster  of  a  friend  in  India  who  had  his  leg  bitten  off 
by  a  tiger  while  he  was  hunting ;  and  was  proceeding  to  men- 
ace the  company  with  a  chapter  or  two  about  Tippoo  Sub. 

At  length  the  captain  bethought  himself,  and  said  he  be- 
lieved he  had  a  manuscript  tale  lyii^  in  one  oomer  of  his 
oampaigning  teunk,  which,  if  he  could  find,  and  the  oranpany 
wwe  desirous,  he  would  read  to  them.  The  <^er  was 
eagerly  aooepted.  Be  retired,  and  soon  returned  with  a  roll 
of  blotted  manuscript,  in  a  very  gentlemanlike,  but  nearly 
illegible,  hand,  and  a  great  part  written  on  cartridge-paper. 

"It  is  one  of  the  ecribblings, "  said  he,  "of  my  poor  friend, 
Charles  Lightly,  of  the  dragoons.  Be  was  a  curious,  ro- 
mantic, studious,  fanciful  fellow;  the  favorite,  and  often 
the  nnanisdons  butt,  of  his  fellow-oflScers,  who  Mitertained 
thrauselves  with  his  eccentricities.  He  was  in  8<nne  <A  the 
hardest  service  in  the  Peninsula,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  gallantry.  When  the  intervals  of  duty  permitted,  he 
was  fond  of  roving  about  the  country,  visiting  noted  places, 
and  was  extremely  fond  of  Moorish  rains.  When  at  his 
quarters,  he  was  a  great  seribbler,  Eind  passed  mu<^  of  bis 
leisure  with  his  pen  in  his  hand. 

"As  I  was  a  much  younger  oflScer,  and  a  very  young 
man,  he  took  me,  in  a  manner,  under  his  care,  and  we  be- 
came close  friends.  He  used  often  to  read  his  writings  to  me, 
having  a  great  confidence  in  my  taste,  for  I  always  praised 
them.  Poor  fellow  I  he  was  shot  down,  close  by  me,  at 
Waterloo.     We  lay  wounded  together  for  some  time,  during 
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a  haid  ooatest  that  took  -giaee  new  at  Iiand.  As  I  was  least 
hart,  I  tried  to  reUeve  liiin,  and  to  stanoh  the  blood  whidt 
floored  from  a  wound  in  his  breast.  He  laj  with  his  head 
in  my  lap,  and  looked  up  thankfully  in  my  faoe,  bat  shook 
his  head  fiuntly,  and  made  a  sign  that  it  was  all  over  with 
him;  end,  indeed,  he  died  a  few  minntes  afterward,  jast  as 
our  men  had  repulsed  the  enemy  and  came  to  our  relief.  I 
have  his  faTorite  dog  and  his  [ristolB  to  Uiis  day,  and  several 
ti  his  manoscripta,  whieh  he  gave  to  me  at  different  times. 
The  aw  I  am  now  going  to  read  is  a  tale  which  he  said  ha 
wrote  in  Spain,  durfaig  the  time  tiiat  he  lay  ill  (tf  a  wound 
reoedved  at  Bafeunanna." 

We  now  arntnged  oonnlveB  to  bear  the  atory.  The  cap- 
tain aeatod  fafanself  oa  the  sofa,  becids  the  fai^  Julia,  who 
I  had  noticed  to  be  annewbat  affected  by  the  picture  he  had 
aareleaaly  drawn  (d  wounds  and  dangers  in  a  field  4rf  battle. 
She  nam  leaned  her  arm  fondly  on  his  ahonlder,  and  her  eye 
glistened  as  it  rested  on  the  manuscript  of  the  poor  Hterary 
diagoon.  Lady  lillyoraffe  buried  hereelf  in  a  deep,  well- 
cushioned  elbow-chair.  Her  d<^  were  nestled  on  soft  mats 
at  her  feet;  and  the  gallant  general  took  hfs  station  in  an 
arm-chair  at  her  aide,  and  toyed  with  her  elegantly  orna- 
mented work-bag.  The  rest  of  the  circle  being  all  equally 
well  aooommodated,  the  captain  began  bis  story;  a  ooi^  ai 
wUdi  I  have  procured  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  readw. 


THE  STUDENT  OF  SALAMANCA 

"What  a  life  do  I  lead  with  my  master;  nothing  but  blowing  of  bel- 
lowes,  beating  of  apiritB,  and  sorapiog  of  orosletal  It  is  a  very  saoret 
■denoe,  for  none  almost  can  ondentand  the  language  of  it.  Sublima- 
tion, almlgatlon,  oaloination,  niMfloation,  albiSoation,  and  fermenta- 
tfan:  with  aa  many  tenoea  nnpoaelble  to  be  tittered  aa  the  arte  to  be 
compeHBCid."— Lm.Y'B  OalkUhea 

Onob  npcm  a  time,  in  the  ancient  city  of  Gtranada,  there 
Bqjonmed  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Antonio  de  Castroe. 
He  wore  the  garb  of  a  student  of  Balamanoa,  and  was  par- 
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Buing  a  oouTBe  of  reading  in  the  library  of  t^  tmiTersitjr; 
and,  at  Intervals  of  leisure,  indulging  his  cnrioaity  by  ex- 
amining those  remains  of  Moorish  magnificence  for  which 
Granada  is  renowned. 

While  occupied  in  his  studies,  he  frequently  noticed  an 
old  man  of  a  singular  appearance,  who  was  likewise  a  visitor 
to  the  Hbrary.  He  was  lean  and  withered,  though  apparently 
more  from  study  than  from  age.  His  eyes,  though  bright 
and  visionary,  were  sunk  in  his  head,  and  thrown  into  shade 
by  overhangii^  eyebrows.  His  dress  was  always  the  same: 
a  black  doublet ;  a  short  black  cloak,  very  rusty  and  thread- 
bare; a  small  ruff  and  a  large  overshadowing  hat. 

His  appetite  for  knowledge  seemed  insatiable.  He  would 
pass  whole  days  in  the  library,  absorbed  in  study,  ocxisnlting 
a  multiplicity  of  authors,  as  though  he  were  pursning  some 
intereeting  subject  throi^h  all  its  rsmiScations;  so  that,  in 
general,  when  evening  came,  he  was  almost  buried  among 
books  and  manuscripts. 

The  curiosity  of  Antonio  was  ^dted,  and  he  inquired  oi 
the  attendants  concerning  the  stranger.  No  one  owild  give 
him  any  information,  excepting  that  he  had  been  for  some 
time  past  a  casual  frequenter  of  the  Hbrary;  that  his  reading 
lay  chiefly  among  works  treating  of  the  occult  sciences,  and 
that  he  vras  particularly  curious  in  his  inquiries  after  ArabiiuL 
manuscripts.  They  added,  that  he  never  held  oommunica- 
taoD  with  any  one,  excepting  to  ask  for  particular  works; 
that,  after  a  fit  of  studious  application,  he  would  disappear 
for  several  days,  and  even  weeks,  and  wh^i  he  revisited  the 
library  he  would  look  more  withered  and  haggard  than 
ever.  The  student  felt  interested  by  this  account;  he  was 
leading  rather  a  desultory  Ufe,  and  had  all  that  capricious 
curiosity  which  springs  up  in  idleness.  He  determined  to 
make  himself  acquaiuted  with  this  book-worm,  emd  And  out 
who  and  what  he  was. 

The  next  time  that  he  saw  the  old  man  at  the  library,  he 
commenced  his  approaches  by  requesting  permission  to  look 
into  ODs  of  the  volumes  with  which  the  unknown  c^^ieared 
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to  have  done.  The  latter  merely  bowed  his  head,  in  token  oi 
assent.  After  pretending  to  look  through  the  Tolume  with 
great  attention,  he  retomed  it  with  many  acknowledgments. 
The  stranger  made  no  reply. 

"Ma;  I  aak,  senor,"  said  Antonio,  with  some  hesitation, 
"may  I  ask  what  you  are  searching  after  in  all  these  bookaf  *' 

The  old  man  raised  his  head,  with  an  expresaiou  of  sor- 
{ffise,  at  having  his  studies  interrupted  for  the  first  time,  and 
by  ao  intrufflTO  a  question.  He  surveyed  the  student  with 
a  mde  glance  from  head  to  foot:  "Wisdom,  my  son,"  said 
he,  calmly;  "and  the  search  requires  every  moment  of  my 
attenticm."  He  then  cast  his  eyee  upon  his  book,  and  re- 
sumed his  studies. 

"But,  faster,"  said  Antonio,  "cannot  you  spare  a  mo- 
ment to  point  out  the  road  to  others?  It  is  to  experienced 
bavelers  lite  you  that  we  strangers  in  the  paths  of  knowl- 
edge must  look  for  directions  on  our  journey." 

The  stranger  looked  disturbed:  "I  have  not  time  enough, 
my  son,  to  leam,"  said  he,  "much  less  to  teach.  I  am  igno- 
xant  myself  of  the  path  of  true  knowledge;  how  then  can 
I  show  it  to  others?" 

"Well,  but,  father^" 

"Senor,"  said  the  old  man,  mildly,  but  earnestly,  "you 
mnst  see  that  I  have  but  few  steps  more  to  the  grave.  In 
that  short  space  have  I  to  accomplish  the  whole  business  of 
my  existence.  I  have  no  time  for  words;  every  word  is  as 
one  grain  of  sand  of  my  glass  wasted.  Buffer  me  to  be 
alone." 

There  was  no  repljdng  to  so  complete  a  closing  of  the  door 
of  intimacy.  The  student  found  himself  calmly  but  totally 
repulsed.  Thot^h  curioiu  and  inquisitive,  yet  be  was  nat- 
urally modest,  and  on  after-thoughts  be  blushed  at  his  own 
intrusion.  His  mind  soon  became  occupied  by  other  objects. 
He  passed  several  days  wandering  among  the  mouldering 
piles  <^  Moorish  architecture,  those  melancholy  monuments 
of  an  elegant  and  voluptuous  people.  He  paced  the  deserted 
halls  ot  the  Alhamhrtt.,  the  paradise  of  the  Moorish  kings. 
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He  Tidted  the  great  Oonrt  of  the  Litms,  famooB  for  the  per- 
fidioos  massacie  of  the  gallant  Abenoerragee.  He  gazed 
with  admiratifm  at  ita  moeaic  cupolas,  gorgeoual^  painted  in 
gold  and  azure;  ita  basins  of  marble,  its  alabaster  Taae,  sap- 
poited  hy  lions,  and  etoried  with  inscriptions. 

His  imagination  kindled  as  he  wandered  anKHig  these 
scenes.  They  were  calculated  to  awaken  all  the  enthnoasm 
of  s  youthful  mind.  Most  of  the  halls  have  anciently  been 
beautified  by  fountains.  The  £ne  taate  of  the  Arabs  de- 
l^^itod  in  tiie  sparkling  purify  and  reviTing  freebnees  of 
watw;  and  they  erected,  as  it  were,  altars  on  every  side,  to 
that  delicate  element.  Poetry  mii^les  with  architecture  in 
the  Alhambra.  It  Inreatiiee  along  the  very  walls.  Wbere- 
evar  Antonio  tnmed  his  eye,  he  beheld  inscriptions  in  Arabic^ 
wherein  the  perpetuity  of  Moorish  power  and  splendor  within 
these  walls  was  confidently  predicted.  AlasI  how  has  tile 
profdiecy  been  falsified  I  Many  of  the  baidns,  where  the  foon- 
tai^  had  once  thrown  up  their  sparkling  showers,  were  dry 
and  dusty.  Some  of  the  peilaoes  were  turned  into  gloomy 
convents,  and  the  barefoot  monk  paoed  through  those  oootte. 
which  bad  once  glittered  with  the  array  and  echoed  to  the 
music  of  Moorish  cbivBlry. 

In  the  course  of  his  rambles,  the  shidmt  more  tiian  once 
enoountered  the  old  man  of  the  library.  He  was  Eilways 
alone,  and  so  full  of  thought  as  not  to  notice  any  one  about 
him.  He  appeared  to  be  intent  upon  studying  those  half- 
buried  inscriptions  which  are  found,  here  and  there,  amoi^ 
the  Moorish  rains,  and  seem  to  murmur  from  the  earth  the 
tale  of  former  greatness.  The  greater  port  ot  these  have 
since  been  translated ;  but  tbey  were  supposed  by  many,  at 
the  time,  to  contain  symbolical  revelations  and  golden  max- 
ims of  the  Arabian  sages  and  astrologers.  As  Antonio  saw 
the  stranger  apparently  deciphering  these  inscriptims,  he 
f^  an  eager  longing  to  make  his  acquaintance  and  to  par- 
ticqnte  in  his  curious  lesearches;  but  the  repulse  he  had  met 
with  at  the  libraiy  deterred  him  from  making  any  further 
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He  liad  directed  hia  steps  one  evenii^  to  the  eaored 
mount  which  OTerlooks  the  beautiful  vall^  watraed  by  the 
Darro,  the  fertile  phuu  of  the  V^a,  and  all  that  rich  diver- 
sity of  vale  and  mountain  that  surrounds  Granada  with  an 
earthly  paradise.  It  was  twilight  when  he  found  himself  at 
the  place  where,  at  the  present  day,  are  situated  the  chapels 
known  by  the  name  c^  the  Sacred  Furnaces.  They  are  so 
called  from  grottoes,  in  which  some  of  the  primitiTs  saints 
are  said  to  have  beesi  burned.  At  the  time  of  Antonio's 
visit,  the  place  was  an  object  of  much  ouriosity.  In  an 
excavation  of  these  grottoes,  several  monusGripts  bad  re- 
cently been  diaoovered,  ei^raved  on  plates  of  lead.  They 
were  written  in  the  Arabian  language,  excepting  one,  which 
was  in  unknown  oharaoters.  The  Pope  had  issued  a  bull, 
forbidding  any  one,  under  pain  of  eicommunicaticm,  to  Hpeak 
d  these  manuscripts.  The  prohibitum  had  only  ezcdted  the 
greater  curiosity;  and  many  reports  were  whif^iered  about 
that  these  manuscripts  contained  treasures  of  dark  and  tor- 
Indden  knowledge. 

As  Antonio  was  examining  the  place  &om  whence  these 
mysterious  manuscripts  had  been  drawn,  he  ^^in  observed 
the  old  man  of  the  library  wandering  among  the  ruins.  His 
curiosity  was  now  fully  awakened ;  tiie  time  and  place  served 
to  stimulate  it.  He  resolved  to  watch  this  groper  after 
secret  and  forgotten  lore,  and  to  trace  him  to  bis  habita- 
tion. There  was  somethii^  like  adventure  in  the  thing  that 
charmed  his  romantic  disposition.  He  followed  the  stranger, 
therefore,  at  a  little  distance;  st  first  cautiously,  but  he  soon 
observed  him  to  be  so  wrapped  in  his  own  thoughts  as  to 
take  little  heed  of  external  objects. 

They  passed  along  the  skirts  of  the  mountain,  and  then 
by  the  shady  banks  c^  the  Darro.  They  pursued  their  way, 
for  some  distance  from  Granada,  along  a  lonely  road  that 
led  among  the  hills.  The  gloom  of  evenit^  was  gathering, 
atkd  it  was  quite  dark  when  the  stranger  stopped  at  the 
portal  of  a  solitary  mansion. 

It  appeued  to  be  a  mere  wing,  or  mined  fragment,  of 
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what  had  onoe  been  a  pile  of  some  ocaiBeqaaioe.  The  walls 
were  of  great  thickness;  the  windows  narrow,  and  geoBtaOj 
Becured  b7  iron  bars.  The  door  was  of  planks,  stadded  wWi 
iron  sinkeB,  and  had  been  of  great  Btrongih,  thon^  at  pree* 
ent  it  was  mnch  decayed.  At  one  end  of  the  mansion  was 
a  ruinous  tower,  in  the  Moorish  style  cl  arohiteoture.  The 
edifice  bad  probably  been  a  country  retreat,  or  castle  <A 
pleasure,  during  the  occupation  of  Granada  by  the  Moon, 
and  rendered  sufficiently  strcng  to  withstand  any  oasoal 
assaoli  in  those  warlike  times. 

Ttie  old  man  knocked  at  tiie  portaL  A  light  appeared 
at  a  small  window  jost  above  it,  and  a  female  head  lotted 
out :  it  might  have  served  as  a  model  for  one  of  R^ibael's 
aunts.  The  hair  was  beautifully  braided,  and  gatiiwed  in 
a  Eolkea  net;  and  the  oomi^exicii,  as  well  as  oould  be  judged 
from  the  light,  was  that  ek^  rich  brunette  so  becoming  in 
southern  beaulry. 

"It  is  I,  my<duld,"  sidd  tbeoldman.  The  face instantljr 
disappeared,  and  soon  after  a  wicket-door  in  tiie  large  ported 
opened.  Antonio,  who  had  vraitnred  near  to  the  building, 
oai^ht  a  tramnent  sight  of  a  delicate  female  form.  A  pair 
of  fine  black  eyes  darted  a  look  ot  surprise  at  ae^ng  a  stranger 
hovering  near,  and  the  door  was  precipitately  oloeed. 

There  was  something  in  this  suddep  gleam  of  beauty  that 
wonderfully  struck  the  imaginaticra  of  the  student  It  waa 
like  a  brilliant  flashing  from  its  dark  casket.  He  sauntered 
about,  r^ardii^  the  gloomy  pile  with  increasing  interest. 
A  few  simple,  wild  notes  from  among  some  rocks  and  trees 
at  a  Uttle  distance  attracted  his  attention.  Ee  found  there 
a  group  of  Qitanas,  a  vagabond  gypsy  raoe  which  at  that 
time  abounded  in  Bpain,  and  lived  in  hovels  and  caves  of  the 
hills  about  the  ne^hborhood  of  Granada.  Some  were  busy 
about  a  fire,  and  others  were  listening  to  tiie  uncouth  music 
which  one  of  their  companions,  seated  on  a  ledge  of  the  rook, 
was  imttiTig  with  a  split  reed. 

Antonio  endeavored  to  obtEiin  some  information  of  thenit 
oonoeming  the  old  buildii^  and  its  inhabitants.    The  one 
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who  appeared  to  be  their  spokeBinan  was  a  gauot  fellow, 
with  a  Bubtle  gait,  a  whispering  voice,  and  a  sinister  roll  dt 
the  eye.  He  shru^ed  his  shoulders  on  the  student's  inquir- 
ies,  and  said  that  all  was  not  right  in  that  building.  An  old 
man  inhabited  it,  whcan  nobody  knew,  and  whose  family 
i^»peared  to  be  only  a  daughter  and  a  female  eerrant.  He 
and  bis  companions,  he  eidded,  lived  up  among  the  neighbor- 
ing hiUa;  and  as  they  had  been  about  at  night,  they  had 
often  seen  strange  lights  and  heard  strange  sounds  from  the 
tower.  Some  of  the  country  peo[de,  who  worked  in  the  vine- 
yards among  the  hills,  believed  the  old  man  to  be  <xie  that 
dealt  in  the  black  art,  and  were  not  over-f<md  of  passing  near 
the  tower  at  night;  "but  for  our  parts,"  said  the  Oitano, 
"we  are  not  a  people  that  ixouUe  oiuBelves  much  with  fears 
<rf  that  kind." 

The  student  endeavored  to  gain  laon  precise  information, 
but  they  had  none  to  furnish  him.  -They  began  to  be  stdioit- 
ous  for  a  compensation  for  what  they  had  already  imparted; 
and,  recollecting  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  and  the  vaga- 
bond character  of  his  ctnnpaiuons,  be  was  ^ad  to  give  them 
a  gratuity  and  to  hasten  homeward. 

He  sat  down  to  his  studies,  but  his  brain  was  too  full  oi 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard;  his  eye  was  upon  the  page,  but 
his  fancy  still  returned  to  the  tower ;  and  he  was  continually 
picturing  the  little  window,  with  the  beautiful  head  peeping 
out;  or  the  door  half  open,  and  the  nymph-like  form  within. 
He  retired  to  bed,  but  the  same  object  haunted  his  dreams. 
He  was  young  and  susceptible ;  and  the  excited  Btate  of  his 
feelings,  from  wandering  among  the  abodes  of  departed  grace 
and  gallantry,  had  predisposed  him  for  a  sudden  impression 
&om  female  beauty. 

The  next  morning  he  strolled  again  in  the  directi(m  of 
the  tower.  It  was  still  more  forlorn,  by  the  broad  glare  of 
day,  than  in  the  gloom  of  evening.  The  waUs  were  cnun- 
bhng,  and  weeds  and  moss  were  growing  in  every  crevice. 
It  had  the  look  of  a  prison  rather  than  a  dwelling-house. 
In  one  angle,  however,  he  remarked  a  window  which  seemed 
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an  eoroeption  to  the  auiTDtmding  squalidneeB.  There  was  a 
oartain  drawn  wiUiin  it,  and  flowers  stattding  <ai  the  window- 
Bbme.  While  he  was  lookup  at  it,  the  cartain  was  partially 
witiidntwn,  and  a  detioate  white  arm,  of  the  most  beaotifiil 
ronndueea,  was  pnt  forth  to  water  the  flowers. 

The  Btudent  made  a  ntose,  to  atfanct  the  attention  of  ihia 
fair  flonet.  He  succeeded.  The  curtain  was  farther  drawn, 
and  he  had  a  glance  of  the  same  lovely  face  he  had  seen  the 
ermang  before;  it  was  bat  a  mere  glance — the  cartain  again 
fell,  and  the  casement  closed.  All  this  was  calculated  to 
excite  the  feelinge  of  a  romantic  youth.  Had  he  seen  the 
unknown  under  other  oiroumstanoes,  it  is  probable  that  ha 
would  not  have  been  struck  with  her  beauty;  but  this  ap- 
pearance of  being  shot  up  and  kept  apart  gavB  her  the  valoe 
of  a  treasured  gem.  He  passed  and  repassed  before  tiie 
house  several  tunes  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  saw  noth- 
iDg  more.  He  was  there  ^;ain  in  the  evening.  The  whcde 
aspect  of  the  house  was  dreary.  The  narrow  windows 
emitted  no  rays  of  cheerful  light,  to  indicate  that  there  was 
social  life  within.  Antonio  listened  at  the  portal,  but  no 
sound  of  vcncoB  reached  his  ear.  Just  then  he  heard  the 
oIap[nng  to  of  a  distant  door,  and,  fearing  to  be  detected  iu 
the  unworthy  act  of  eavesdropping,  he  precipitately  drew  off 
to  the  (Operate  mde  of  the  road,  and  stood  in  the  shadow  d 
a  ruined  archway. 

He  now  remarked  a  light  from  a  window  in  the  tower. 
It  was  fitful  and  changeable;  commonly  feeble  and  yellow* 
ish,  as  if  from  a  lamp;  with  an  occasional  glare  c^  sonM 
vivid  metallio  color,  followed  by  a  dusky  glow.  A  column 
of  dense  smoke  would  now  and  tiien  rise  in  the  air  and  hang 
like  a  canopy  over  the  tower.  There  was  altc^ther  such 
a  loneliness  and  seeming  mystery  about  the  building  and  its 
inhabitants  that  Antonio  was  half  inclined  to  indulge  the 
country  people's  notions,  and  to  fancy  it  the  den  of  scaoe 
powerful  sorcerer,  and  the  fair  damsel  he  had  seen  to  be 
Boma  spellbound  beauty. 

After  some  time  had  elapsed,  a  light  appeared  in  the 
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window  where  he  had  bmq  the  beautifiil  aim.  The  cartain 
was  down,  bat  it  was  so  thin  that  he  oould  peroeiTe  the 
riiadow  of  some  one  passii^  and  repasedn^  between  it  and 
ihs  li^t.  He  fancied  that  he  ootild  distin^oish  that  the 
form  was  delicate;  and,  from  the  alacrity  of  ita  morementa, 
it  was  eTidently  ;t>uthfal.  '  He  had  not  a  doabt  but  this  waa 
the  bedchamber  of  his  beautifol  tmknown. 

Presently  he  heard  the  soond  of  a  ^tar,  and  a  female 
voice  singing.  He  drew  near  cantioosljr  and  listened.  It 
was  a  plaintive  Moorish  ballad,  and  he  reoc^nized  in  it  the 
lamentations  d  one  of  the  Abenoerragea  on  leaving  the  walls 
of  lovely  Ghranada.  It  was  fall  of  passion  and  tendemeeo. 
It  epoko  of  tiie  deUghts  of  early  Hfe;  the  hoars  of  love  it  had 
enjoyed  on  the  bants  of  the  Darro  and  among  the  blissful 
abodes  of  the  Alhambra.  It  bewailed  the  fallen  honors  of 
the  Abencerrages,  and  imprecated  vet^ceanoe  oa  their  op- 
pressors. Antraiio  was  affected  by  the  morio.  It  singalarly 
ocnncided  with  the  place.  It  was  like  the  voice  of  past  times 
echoed  in  the  present,  and  breathing  among  the  monnments 
of  its  departed  gloiy. 

The  TCHoe  ceased ;  after  a  time  the  Ught  disappeared^  and 
all  was  still.  "She  sleepel"  said  Antonio,  fondly.  He  fin- 
gered aboat  tiie  building,  with  the  devotion  with  which  a 
lover  lingers  about  the  bower  of  sleeping  beaaty.  The  rising 
mooa  threw  ita  silver  beams  on  the  gray  walls,  and  glittered 
aa  the  casement.  The  late  gloomy  landscape  gradually 
beoame  flooded  with  its  radiance.  Finding,  therefore,  that 
he  could  no  longer  move  abont  in  obeouri^,  and  fearful  that 
his  loiterings  m^ht  be  observed,  he  relnotanUy  retired. 

The  cariosity  which  bad  at  first  drawn  the  young  man 
to  the  tower  was  now  seoonded  by  feelings  of  a  more  ro- 
mantio  kind.  His  stadies  were  almost  entirely  abandoned. 
He  maintained  a  kind  of  Uockade  of  the  old  mansion;  he 
would  tab  a  book  witii  him,  and  pass  a  great  part  of  the 
day  under  the  trees  in  its  vidnity;  keepii^  a  vigilant  eye 
opcm  it,  and  endeavorii^  to  ascertain  what  were  the  walks 
of  his  myBteriooB  ohazmer.  He  foond,  however,  that  she 
*  •  •  u— Vol*.  XI. 
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never  weot  out  except  to  mass,  when  she  was  acoompanied 
by  her  father.  He  waited  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and 
tiered  her  the  holy  water,  in  the  hope  of  touching  her  hand; 
a  little  office  of  gallantry  common  in  Catholic  oountriea. 
She,  however,  modestly  declined  without  raising  her  eyes  to 
see  who  made  the  offer,  and  always  took  it  herself  from  the 
font.  She  was  attentive  in  her  devotion;  her  eyes  were 
never  taken  from  the  altar  or  the  priest ;  and,  on  retumii^ 
home,  her  countenance  was  eilmost  entirely  concealed  by  her 
mantilla. 

Antonio  had  now  carried  on  the  pursuit  for  several  days, 
and  was  hourly  getting  more  and  more  interested  in  the 
chase,  but  never  a  step  nearer  to  the  game.  His  lurkings 
about  the  house  had  probably  been  noticed,  for  be  no  longer 
saw  the  fair  face  at  the  window,  nor  the  white  arm  put  fwth 
to  water  the  flowers.  His  only  oonsolaticm  was  to  repair 
n^htlj  to  his  post  of  obs^aticm,  and  listen  to  her  warblii^; 
and  if  l^  chance  he  could  catch  a  sight  of  her  shadow,  pass- 
ing and  repasedng  before  the  window,  he  thought  himself 
most  fortunate. 

As  he  waa  indul^i^  in  one  of  these  evening  v^fils,  which 
were  complete  revels  of  the  imagination,  the  sound  of  ap- 
proachii^  f  ooteteps  made  him  withdraw  into  the  deep  shadow 
of  the  mined  archway  opposite  to  the  tower.  A  caveilier 
approached,  wra[^)ed  in  a  large  Spanish  cloak.  He  paused 
under  the  window  of  the  tower,  and  eifter  a  little  while  began 
a  serenade,  accompanied  by  his  guitar,  in  the  usual  style  of 
Spanish  gallantry.  His  v<Hce  was  rich  and  manly;  he 
touched  the  instrument  with  skiU,  and  sang  with  amorous 
and  impaasiooed  eloqumioe.  The  plume  of  his  hat  was 
buckled  by  jewels  that  sparkled  in  the  moonbeams;  and 
as  he  played  on  the  guitar,  his  cloak  falling  off  from  one 
shoulder  showed  him  to  be  richly  dressed.  It  was  evident 
that  he  waa  a  person  of  rank. 

The  idea  now  flashed  across  Antonio's  mind  IhsA  the 
affections  d!  his  unknown  beauty  might  be  ei^aged.  She 
was  young,  and  doubtlees  susceptible;  and  it  was  not  in  the 
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nature  of  SpaniBh  females  to  be  deaf  and  insmsiUe  to  nnufaj 
and  admiratioD.  The  BarmiBe  broo^bi  with  it  a  feeling  of 
draarineBS.  There  waa  a  pleasant  dream  of  sereral  dayB 
suddenly  dispelled.  He  had  never  before  expeiienoed  any* 
thing  of  the  tender  panion;  and,  as  its  moniing  dreams  are 
always  delightfnl,  he  woold  fain  have  continued  in  the 


"But  wiiat  have  I  to  do  with  her  atteohmentef"  thought 
he;  "I  have  no  claim  on  her  heart,  nor  erven  on  her  acquaint- 
ance. How  do  I  know  that  she  is  worthy  of  affeotionf  Or 
if  Bhe  is,  mnat  not  so  gallant  a  lover  as  this,  with  his  jewelfl^ 
his  rank,  and  his  detestable  mmdo,  have  completely  capti- 
vated herF  What  idle  humor  is  this  that  I  have  fallen  intof 
I  must  i^ain  to  my  boc^.  Study,  study,  will  soon  ohaae 
away  all  these  idle  fanoiesi" 

The  more  be  thoi^ht,  however,  the  more  he  became 
entangled  in  the  spell  which  bis  lively  imt^natiim  had 
wov«n  round  him;  and  now  that  a  rival  had  appeared,  in 
addition  to  the  other  obstacles  that  environed  this  enchanted 
beauty,  she  appeared  ten  times  more  lovely  and  desirable. 
It  was  some  slight  conscdation  to  him  to  perceive  that  the 
gaDan^  of  the  unknown  met  with  no  apparent  letnm  &om 
the  tower.  The  light  at  the  window  was  extinguiehed.  The 
curtain  remained  undrawn,  and  none  o£  the  customary  sig* 
nals  were  given  to  intimate  that  the  serenade  was  accepted. 

The  cavalier  lingered  for  some  time  about  the  place,  and 
sang  several  other  tender  airs  with  a  taste  and  feeling  that 
made  Antonio's  heart  ache;  at  length  he  slowly  retired. 
The  student  remained  witii  folded  araiB,  leaning  against  the 
mined  arch,  endeavoring  to  summon  np  resolution  enough 
to  depart;  but  there  was  a  romantic  fascination  that  still 
enohidned  him  to  the  place.  "It  is  the  last  time,"  said  he, 
willing  to  oomprcnnise  between  his  feelings  and  his  judgment, 
"it  is  the  last  time;  then  let  me  enjoy  the  dream  a  few  mo< 
ments  longer." 

As  his  eye  ranged  about  the  old  btulding  to  take  a  fare- 
well kK^,  he  observed  the  strange  U^t  in  the  tower,  which 
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he  had  notioed  <m  a  former  occasion.  It  kept  beaming  up, 
and  declining,  as  before.  A  pUar  of  smoke  rose  in  the  air 
and  hmig  in  sable  volumee.  It  was  evident  the  old  nuut  was 
bcsied  in  some  of  those  operstiona  that  had  gained  him  the 
reputation  of  a  sorcerer  throughout  the  neighborhood. 

Suddenly  an  intense  and  brilliant  glare  shone  throagh 
the  casement,  followed  by  a  loud  report,  and  then  a  fieroe 
and  ruddy  glow.  A  figure  appeiired  at  the  window,  atter- 
iag  mes  of  agony  or  alarm,  but  immediately  disappeared, 
and  a  body  of  smo^  and  flame  whirled  out  of  the  narrow 
aperture.  Antonio  rushed  to  the  portal,  and  knocked  at  it 
with  vehemenoe.  He  was  only  answered  by  loud  shrieks, 
and  found  that  the  females  were  already  in  helpless  con- 
stematicoi.  With  an  exertion  of  desperate  strength  he  forced 
tbe  wioket  from  its  hinges  and  rushed  into  the  house. 

He  found  himself  in  a  small  vaulted  hall,  and,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  which  entered  at  the  door,  he  saw  a  stair- 
case to  the  left.  He  hurried  up  it  to  a  narrow  corridor, 
through  which  was  rolling  a  volume  of  smc^e.  He  found 
here  the  two  females  in  a  frantic  state  of  alarm ;  one  of  them 
clasped  her  hands  and  implored  him  to  save  her  father. 

The  corridor  terminated  in  a  spiral  flight  of  steps,  leading 
up  to  the  tower.  He  sprai^  up  it  to  a  small  door,  throng 
the  chinks  <^  which  came  a  glow  of  light,  and  smoke  was 
spuming  out.  He  burst  it  open,  and  found  himself  in  an 
antique  vaulted  chamber,  furnished  with  a  furnace  and 
various  chemical  apparatus.  A  shattered  retort  lay  tm  the 
stone  floor;  a  quantity  of  combustibles,  nearly  consumed, 
with  various  h^f-bamed  books  and  papers,  were  sending 
up  an  expiring  flame  and  fillii^  the  chamber  with  stifling 
smoke.  Just  within  tiie  threshold  lay  the  reputed  conjurer. 
He  was  bleeding,  bis  clothes  were  scorched,  and  he  appeared 
lifeless.  Antonio  caught  him  up,  and  bore  him  down  the 
stadra  to  a  chamber  in  which  there  was  a  light,  and  laid  him 
(m  a  bed.  The  female  domestic  was  dispatched  for  such  ap- 
pliances as  the  house  afforded;  but  the  dai^ter  threw  her- 
self frantically  beside  her  parent,  and  ooold  not  be  reasoned 
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out  ot  bar  akum.  Her  dreas  was  all  in  disorder;  her  di»> 
heveled  hair  hrutg  in  rich  confusion  abont  her  neck  and 
boBom,  and  nerer  was  there  beheld  a  lovelier  picture  of  terror 
and  alBictioD. 

The  BkiUful  assidaities  oi  the  scholar  soon  prodnoed  signs 
ot  Tetaming  animation  in  hia  patient.  The  old  man's 
wounds,  though  sevOTe,  were  not  dangeroas.  They  bad 
evidently  been  produced  by  the  bursting  of  the  retort;  in 
his  bewildennent  he  had  been  enveloped  in  the  stifling  me- 
tallic vapors,  which  bad  overpowered  bis  feeble  frwne,  and 
had  not  Anttmio  arrived  to  his  aasiBtanoe  it  is  poeaible  he 
mi^ht  never  bare  recovered. 

By  slow  degrees  be  came  to  his  senses.  He  lo(^ed  about 
with  a  bewildered  air  at  the  diamber,  the  agitated  group 
around,  and  the  student  w^bo  wns  leaning  over  him. 

"Where  am  If"  said  he  wildly. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  his  dangbter  uttered  a  feint 
exclamation  <rf  delight.  "My  poor  Inezl"  said  he,  embradi^ 
her;  then,  putting  bis  hand  to  his  heeid,  and  taking  it  away 
stoned  with  blood,  he  seemed  suddenly  to  recollect  himself, 
and  to  be  overcome  with  emotion. 

*'AbI"  cried  he,  "aD  is  over  with  mel  all  gonel  all  van- 
ished! gone  in  a  moment !  the  labor  of  a  lifetime  loetP* 

His  daughter  attempted  to  soothe  bhn,  but  he  became 
slightly  delirious,  and  raved  incoherently  abont  malignant 
demons,  and  about  the  habitation  of  the  green  Uon  being 
destroyed.  His  wounds  being  dressed,  and  such  other  reme- 
dies administered  as  his  situation  required,  he  sunk  into  a 
state  of  quiet.  Act(mio  now  turned  his  attonticm  to  Ae 
daughter,  whose  sufferings  had  been  little  inferior  to  those 
of  her  father.  Having  with  great  difficulty  suooeeded  in 
tranquUiring  her  fears,  be  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  her 
to  retire,  and  seek  the  repose  so  neoeesazy  to  her  frame, 
proffering  to  remain  l^  her  father  until  morning.  "lam 
a  fitrsnger,**  said  he,  "it  is  true,  and  my  offer  may  appear 
intntsive ;  but  I  see  you  are  lonely  and  helpless,  and  I  can- 
not help  venturing  over  the  limhe  of  mere  oeretncHiy.     ffliould 
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joa  feel  any  scrapie  or  doubt,  however,  say  bat  a  word,  aad 
I  will  instantly  retire." 

There  was  a  frankness,  a  kindness,  and  a  modesty,  min- 
gled in  Ant43nio*8  deportment,  that  inspired  instant  confi- 
dence;  and  his  Bim|de  scholar's  garb  was  a  reoommendaticai 
in  the  house  of  poverty.  The  females  consented  to  lesign 
the  sufferer  to  his  care,  as  they  would  be  the  better  able  to 
attend  to  him  on  the  morrow.  On  retiring,  the  old  domeatio 
was  profuse  in  her  benedictions;  the  daughter  only  looked 
her  thanks;  bat,  as  they  shone  through  the  tears  that  Slled 
her  fine  black  eyes,  the  student  thought  Hbeai  a  thousand 
times  the  most  eloquent. 

Here,  then,  he  was,  by  a  singular  turn  of  chance,  com> 
pletely  housed  within  this  mysterious  mansion.  When  left 
to  himself,  and  the  bustle  of  the  scene  was  over,  his  hoart 
tiirobbed  aa  he  looked  round  the  chamber  in  which  he  was 
mttii^.  It  was  the  daughter's  room,  the  promised  land 
toward  which  he  had  cast  bo  many  a  longing  gaze.  The 
furnitoie  was  old,  and  had  probably  belonged  to  the  build- 
ing in  its  prosperoos  days ;  but  everythii^  was  ^ranged  with 
propriety.  The  flowers  that  he  had  seen  her  attend  stood  in 
tbo  window;  a  guitar  leaned  against  a  table,  cm  which  stood 
a  crucifix,  and  before  it  lay  a  missal  and  a  rosary.  There 
reigned  an  air  of  purity  and  serenity  about  this  little  nestling- 
place  of  innocence;  it  was  the  emblem  of  a  chaste  and  quiet 
mind.  Some  few  articles  of  female  drees  lay  on  the  chairs; 
and  there  was  the  very  bed  on  which  she  had  slept — the  pil- 
low  on  which  her  soft  cheek  had  reclined  1  The  poor  scholar 
was  treading  enchanted  ground;  for  what  fairyland  has 
more  of  magic  in  it  than  the  bedchamber  of  innooenoe  and 
beauty? 

From  various  expressions  of  the  old  man  in  his  ravings, 
and  from  what  he  had  noticed  on  a  subsequ^it  visit  to  the 
tower  to  see  that  the  fire  was  extinguished,  Antonio  had 
gathered  that  bis  patient  was  an  alchemist.  The  philoso- 
pher's stone  was  an  object  eagerly  sought  after  by  vision- 
aries in  those  days ;  but  in  oonsequenoe  of  ihs  superstitioos 
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{sejadioee  of  the  timee,  and  the  frequent  persecutions  of  its 
votaiieB,  they  were  apt  to  puieue  their  experiments  in  secret; 
in  lonely  honsea,  in  oaTems  and  ruins,  or  in  the  privacy  ot 
doisteiod  oells. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  old  man  had  several  fits 
of  restlessneBB  and  delirium;  he  would  call  out  upon  Theo- 
pbrastus,  and  Cteber,  and  Albertus  Magnus,  and  other  sages 
of  bis  art ;  and  anon  would  mnrmor  about  fermentation  and 
projection,  until,  toward  daylight,  he  once  more  sunk  into 
a  salutary  sleep.  When  the  morning  sun  darted  his  rays  into 
the  casement,  the  fair  Inez,  attended  by  the  female  domeatio, 
came  blushing  into  the  chamber.  The  student  now  took  his 
leave,  havii^  himself  need  of  r^tose,  but  obtetinii^  leady 
permissioQ  to  return  and  inquire  after  the  sufferer. 

When  he  called  again,  he  found  the  alchemist  languid 
and  in  pain,  but  c^parently  suffering  more  in  mind  than  in 
body.  His  delirium  had  left  him,  and  he  had  been  infonned 
of  the  particulars  of  his  deliverance,  and  of  the  subsequent 
attentions  of  the  scholar.  He  could  do  little  more  than  look 
his  thanks,  but  Antonio  did  not  require  them;  his  own  heart 
repeiid  him  for  all  that  he  had  done,  and  he  almost  rej(Hced 
in  the  disaster  that  had  gained  him  an  eutranoe  into  this 
mystetiouB  habitation.  The  alchemist  was  so  helpless  as  to 
need  much  assistance;  Antonio  remained  with  him,  there- 
fore, the  greater  part  of  the  day.  He  repeated  his  visit  the 
next  day,  and  the  next.  Every  day  his  company  seemed 
more  pleasing  to  the  invalid;  and  every  day  he  felt  his  in- 
terest in  the  latter  increasing.  Perhaps  the  presence  of  the 
daaghter  might  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  this  solicitude. 

He  had  freqoent  and  Icmg  conversations  with  the  alchem- 
ist. Re  found  him,  as  men  of  his  pursuits  were  apt  to  be, 
a  mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  simplicity;  of  curious  and 
extensive  reading  on  points  of  little  utility,  with  great  in- 
attention to  the  every-day  occurrences  of  life,  and  profound 
ignorance  of  the  world.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  aingalar 
and  obscure  branches  of  knowledge,  and  much  given  to 
visionary  speculations.     Antonio,  whose  mind  was  of  a  ro- 
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mantio  cast,  had  himBelf  gi-ren  some  attontian  to  the  occnU 
Bcienoes,  and  he  entered  npcn  iheee  themes  with  an  ardor 
that  delighted  tihe  {diiloeopfaer.  Their  converHaticaifl  fre- 
quently  turned  upon  a8trol<^7,  divination,  and  the  great 
secret.  The  dd  man  would  forget  his  acbee  and  wounds, 
riae  up  like  a  specter  in  his  bed,  and  kindle  into  eloqnenoe  on 
his  f arorite  topics.  When  gently  admonished  cNf  his  situa  - 
tion,  it  would  but  prompt  him  to  another  sally  of  thoaght. 

"Alas,  my  soni"  he  would  say,  "is  not  this  very  decrepi- 
tode  and  suffering  aiK>ther  proc^  of  the  importance  of  those  ee- 
oietB  with  which  we  are  suironnded?  W  hy  are  we  trammeled 
by  disease,  withered  by  old  age,  and  onr  spirits  quemdked, 
as  it  were,  within  us,  but  because  we  have  lost  tiiose  secrets 
of  life  and  youth  which  were  known  to  our  parents  before 
their  fallf  To  regain  these  have  i>failo8opherB  been  ever  since 
aspiring;  but  jost  as  th^  are  on  the  point  <^  seouiing  the 
|n«(dou8  secrets  forever,  the  brief  period  of  Hfe  is  at  an  end ; 
they  die,  and  with  them  all  their  wiBd<Hn  and  experience. 
'Nothii^,'  as  De  Nuysment  observes,  'nothing  is  wanting 
for  man's  perfection  bat  a  longer  hfe,  lees  crossed  with  sor- 
n>WB  and  maladies,  to  the  attaining  ot  the  full  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  things.' " 

At  '\angth  Antonio  so  far  gained  on  the  heart  of  his  pa- 
tient as  to  draw  fnnn  him  the  outlines  of  his  story. 

Felix  de  Vasquez,  the  alchemist,  was  a  native  d  Castile, 
and  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  line.  Early  in  life  he  had 
married  a  beautiful  female,  a  descendant  from  <me  of  the 
Moorish  families.  The  marriage  displeased  hia  father,  who 
conndered  the  pure  Spanish  blood  ctrntaminated  by  this  fcn<- 
eign  miztare.  It  is  trae,  the  lady  traced  her  descent  from 
one  €)S  tiie  Abenoertages,  the  most  gallant  of  Moorish  cava- 
liers, who  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith  on  being  exiled 
from  the  walls  of  Qranada.  The  injured  [aride  <^  the  father, 
however,  was  not  to  be  appeased.  He  never  saw  his  son 
afterward,  and  on  dying  left  him  but  a  scanty  portion  of  his 
estate;  bequeatiiing  the  residue,  in  the  piety  and  bittemefls 
of  his  heart,  to  the  erection  of  convents  and  the  perfonnsnee 
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ot  masaes  tea  sools  in  pui^toi?.  Don  Felix  redded  for  a 
long  time  in'  the  neig:bborbood  of  Valladolid,  in  a  state  of 
embarrassmNit  and  obecurity.  He  devoted  himself  to  in- 
tense study,  having,  while  at  the  oniTendtj  of  Salamanoa, 
imbibed  a  taste  for  tiie  secret  sdenoes.  He  was  entbusiastio 
and  BpeculatiTe;  he  went  on  fnan  one  branch  of  knowledge 
to  another,  until  he  became  zealous  in  the  search  after  the 
grand  Arcanum. 

He  bad  at  first  engaged  in  the  pursuit  with  the  hopes  of 
raisii^  himself  from  his  present  obscurity,  and  resumii^  the 
rank  and  dignity  to  which  bis  birth  mititled  him;  but,  aa 
nsual,  it  ended  in  abaorbing  every  thought,  and  becoming 
the  business  of  his  existence.  He  was  at  lengtJi  aroused 
from  this  mmtal  abstraction  hy  the  calamities  of  his  bouso- 
hold.  A  malignant  fever  swept  off  his  wife  and  all  his  chil- 
dren,  excepting  an  infant  daughter.  These  losses  for  a  time 
overwhdmed  and  stupefied  him.  His  home  had  in  a  manner 
died  away  from  around  him,  and  he  felt  kuely  and  forlorn. 
When  his  spirit  revived  within  him,  he  determined  to  aban- 
don  the  scene  of  his  humiliation  and  disaster;  to  bear  away 
the  child  that  was  BtUl  left  him  beyond  the  scene  of  oonta- 
gion,  and  never  to  return  to  Castile  until  he  should  be  enabled 
to  reclaiot  the  honors  of  big  line. 

He  had  ever  since  been  wanderii^;  and  unsettled  in  his 
abode;  sometimes  the  resident  of  populous  citiee,  at  other 
times  of  absolute  solitudes.  He  bad  searched  libraries,  medi  ■ 
tated  on  inscriptioDS,  visited  adepts  of  different  countries, 
and  sought  to  gather  and  concentrate  the  rays  which  had 
been  thrown  by  various  minds  upon  the  secrets  of  alchemy. 
He  had  at  one  time  traveled  quite  to  Padua  to  search  for  the 
manoscripts  of  Pietro  d'Abano,  and  to  inspect  an  am  which 
bad  been  dug  up  near  Este,  8u[^>oBed  to  have  been  buried  by 
Marimus  Olybius,  and  to  have  contained  the  grand  elixir.* 

*  This  nm  was  found  In  15B8.  It  CMmtained  a  leeser  one.  In  which 
was  a  burning  lamp  betwixt  two  smalt  vials,  the  on«  of  gold,  the  other 
of  gUver,  both  of  them  full  of  a  veiy  clear  liquor.  Un  the  largest  waa 
an  Insoription,  stating  that  Haximua  Oljrbius  shut  up  in  this  small  vea- 
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Wbile  at  Padua,  be  had  met  with  an  adept  v 
Arabiaa  lore,  who  talked  of  the  mTalnaUe  manoBcriptfl  &■! 
must  remain  in  the  Spanish  hhrarieB,  preserred  from  the 
spaia  of  the  Moorish  academies  and  nniversitiee;  of  the  prob- 
ability (^  meeting  with  precious  unpublished  writingB  ol 
Oeber,  and  Alfarabios,  and  Avicenna,  the  great  phyadane 
ot  the  Arabian  BcboolB,  who,  it  was  well  known,  had  treated 
much  of  alchemy;  but,  above  all,  he  spoke  <tf  the  Aratnaa 
tablets  of  lead,  which  had  recently  been  dug  up  in  the  nedgh- 
borhood  of  Oranada,  and  which,  it  was  confidently  beliered 
among  adepts,  contwned  the  lost  secreta  ai  the  art. 

The  indefatigable  alchemist  onoe  more  bent  his  steps  fo* 
Spain,  full  of  renovated  hope.  He  had  made  his  way  to 
Gbanada:  be  had  wearied  himself  in  the  study  of  Arabic, 
in  deciphering  inscriptionB,  in  rummaging  libraries,  and  ex- 
plorii^  every  possible  trace  left  by  the  Arabian  s^es. 

In  all  his  wanderii^,  he  had  been  acccsnpanied  by  Inez 
tiurongh  ^e  rough  and  the  smooth,  the  pleasant  and  the  ad- 
verse; never  complaining,  but  rather  seeking  to  sootbe  his 
oaree  by  her  innocent  and  playful  careasee.  Her  inBtrticti<ni 
had  been  the  employment  and  the  delight  of  his  hours  of  re- 
laxation. She  had  grown  up  while  they  were  wandering, 
and  had  scarcely  ever  known  any  home  bat  by  his  nde.  H« 
was  family,  friends,  home,  everything  to  her.  He  had  car- 
ried her  in  his  arms,  when  they  first  began  their  wayfaring; 
had  nestled  her,  as  an  eagle  does  its  young,  among  the  rocky 
heights  of  the  Sierra  Morena;  she  had  sported  about  him  in 
childhood,  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Batencas;  had  followed 
him,  as  a  lamb  does  the  shepherd,  over  the  n^^ged  Pyrenees, 

sel  QlementB  which  he  had  prepared  with  great  toil.  Tliere  were  manf 
dlaqnisltioiiB  among  the  learned  aa  the  snbjeot.  It  was  the  meet  re- 
ceived 4q)mtcai  that  thb  Haxdmns  Oljbiua  was  an  inhabitant  of  Fadna, 
that  he  had  diacovered  the  great  aeoret,  and  that  these  vessels  contained 
Hqnor,  one  to  transmnte  metals  to  gold,  the  other  to  silver,  ^le  peaa- 
ants  who  found  tte  nms,  fmsgioing  this  preoions  Ifqtior  to  be  oommon 
water,  ^illled  every  drop,  bo  that  the  art  of  tranamntmg  metala  remsliv 
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and  into  the  fair  plains  of  Lan^edoo;  and  now  she  was 
grown  up  to  support  hie  feeble  steps  among  the  ruined  abodes 
ot  her  maternal  ancestors. 

His  property  had  gradoally  wasted  away,  in  the  course  <^ 
his  travels  and  his  experiments.  Still  hope,  the  constant  at. 
tendant  of  the  alchemist,  had  led  him  on ;  ever  on  the  point  of 
reaping  the  reward  of  his  labors,  and  ever  disappointed.  With 
the  credulity  that  often  attended  hie  art,  he  attributed  many 
of  his  disappointments  to  the  machinations  of  the  malignant 
spirits  that  beset  the  paths  of  the  alchemist  and  torment  him 
in  his  solitary  labors.  "It  is  their  constant  endeavor,"  he 
observed,  "to  close  up  every  avenue  to  those  sublinie  truths 
which  would  enable  man  to  rise  above  the  abject  state  into 
which  he  has  fallen,  and  to  return  to  his  origiaal  perfection." 
To  the  evil  offices  of  these  demons  he  attributed  his  late  disas- 
ter. He  had  been  on  the  very  verge  of  the  glorious  discov- 
ery; nevw  were  the  indications  more  completely  auspicious; 
all  was  going  on  pro^wrously,  when,  at  the  critical  moment 
which  should  have  crowned  his  labors  with  sucoess,  and  have 
placed  him  at  the  very  summit  of  human  power  and  felioify, 
the  bursting  of  a  retort  had  reduced  his  laboratory  and  him- 
self to  ruins. 

"I  must  now,"  said  he,  "give  up  at  the  very  threshold  of 
sucoees.  My  books  and  papers  are  burned ;  my  apparatus  is 
broken.  I  am  too  old  to  bear  up  against  these  evils.  The 
ardor  that  once  inspired  me  is  gone;  my  poor  frame  is  ex- 
hausted  by  study  and  watchfulness,  and  this  last  misfortune 
has  hurried  me  toward  the  grave."  He  concluded  in  a  t(»ie 
of  deep  dejection.  Antonio  endeavored  to  comfort  and  reas- 
sure him;  but  the  poor  alchemist  had  for  once  awakened  to 
a  consciousness  of  the  worldly  ills  that  were  gathering  around 
him,  and  had  sunk  into  despondency.  After  a  pause,  fmd 
some  thougbtfulnees  and  perplexity  of  brow,  Antonio  vent- 
ured to  make  a  [wopoeal. 

"I  have  long,"  said  he,  "been  filled  with  a  love  for  the 
secret  sdenoes,  but  have  felt  too  ignorant  and  diffident  to 
give  myself  up  to  them.    You  have  acquired  experienoe; 
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yon  have  amaeeed  tJie  knowledge  of  a  lifetime;  it  were  a 
pity  it  shonld  be  thiown  away.  You  Bay  you  are  too  old  to 
rraiew  the  toils  of  the  laboratory;  suffer  me  to  undratobe 
them.  Add  your  knowledge  to  my  youth  and  activiiy,  and 
what  sfafdl  we  not  acccHnplishf  As  a  probationary  fee,  and 
a  fund  on  which  to  proceed,  I  will  bring  into  the  comm<Hi 
stock  a  sum  of  gold,  the  residue  of  a  legacy,  w^hich  has  en- 
abled me  to  com|dert«  my  educalaon.  A  poor  schi^r  cannot 
boast  much ;  bnt  I  trust  we  diall  soon  put  ourseWee  beyond 
the  reach  of  want;  and  if  we  should  fail,  why,  I  must  de- 
pend, like  other  scholais,  upon  my  brains  to  carry  me  through 
the  world." 

The  philosopher's  spirits,  howeTO-,  were  more  depressed 
than  the  student  had  imagined.  This  last  shook,  following 
in  the  rear  of  so  many  disappointments,  had  afanoet  destroyed 
the  reacticHiof  his  mind.  The  fire  of  an  enthusiast,  however, 
is  never  so  low  but  that  it  may  be  blown  again  into  a  flame. 
By  degrees,  the  old  man  was  (dieered  and  reanimated  l^  the 
buqyancy  and  ardor  of  his  sanguine  companion.  He  at  length 
agreed  to  accept  of  ibe  services  of  the  student,  and  <»ioe  mora 
to  renew  bis  experiments.  He  objected,  however,  to  usii^ 
the  student's  gold,  notwithstanding  that  his  own  was  nearty 
exhausted;  but  this  objection  was  soon  overcome;  the  student 
insisted  on  making  it  a  common  stoi^  and  common  cause 
— and  then  how  al^urd  was  any  delicacy  about  such  a  toifle 
with  men  who  looked  forward  to  discovering  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  t 

While,  therefore,  the  alchemist  was  slowly  recovering, 
the  student  busied  himself  in  getting  the  laboratory  (»ioe 
more  in  order.  It  was  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  retoria 
and  alembics,  with  old  craciblee,  boxes  and  phials  o(  powdem 
and  tinctures,  and  half -burned  books  and  manuscripts. 

As  soon  ae  the  old  man  was  sufficiently  reoovwed,  th» 
studies  and  experiments  were  renewed.  The  student  became 
a  privileged  and  frequent  Ticdtor,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his 
tt^  in  the  laboratory.  The  philoeo^r  daily  deriv«d  new 
leal  and  spirits  tieom  Hie  tamnatifm.  of  hia  disoiple.    Be  ww 
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ttow  Mttbled  to  prosecrate  the  entorpnae  with  oontinoed  exer- 
tkm,  haTing  so  aotive  a  coadjutor  to  diride  the  toil.  While 
be  waa  yormg  orer  the  writioga  (^  SandivogniB,  and  i^iila- 
letheB,  aiul  Dominua  de  NnyBinent,  and  endesToring  to  com- 
prehend the  symbolical  lasguage  in  whi<^  (hey  have  locked 
up  l^ir  myateriea,  Antonio  would  occupy  himself  among 
the  tetorta  and  cnuiUeB,  and  keep  the  f  ornaoe  in  a  perpetual 
glow. 

With  all  hia  Heal,  however,  for  tiie  discovery  of  the  golden 
art,  tiie  feelings  of  the  student  had  not  cooled  as  to  the  object 
that  firet  drew  him  to  this  minons  mansion.  Durii^  the  oM 
man's  illness,  he  had  frequent  c^^)ortamtieB  of  being  near  the 
daughter;  and  every  day  made  him  more  sensible  to  her 
ehanns.  There  was  a  pure  simplicity,  and  an  Ernest  paa- 
sire  gentleness,  in  her  manners;  yet  with  all  thia  was  min- 
gled BCHnethii^,  whether  mere  maiden  ^yneea,  or  a  oon- 
sraousnees  c^  high  deeoent,  or  a  dash  c^  Oastilian  pride,  or 
periiape  all  united,  that  prevented  undue  familiuity,  aad 
made  her  difficult  of  approach.  The  danger  of  her  father, 
and  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  his  relief,  had  at  first  over- 
come this  coyness  and  reserve;  but  aa  he  recovered  and  her 
alarm  subsided,  ahe  seemed  to  shrink  tram  the  feimiliarity 
she  had  indulged  with  the  youthful  stranger,  and  to  become 
every  day  more  shy  and  silent. 

Antonio  had  read  many  books,  but  this  was  the  firet  v<d- 
ume  of  womankind  that  he  had  ever  studied.  He  had  been 
captivated  with  the  very  title-p€ige;  but  the  further  he  read, 
the  more  he  was  del^hted.  She  seemed  formed  to  love ;  her 
Bcrft  black  eye  rolled  languidly  under  its  long  eil^n  ladies, 
and  wherever  it  turned  it  wotdd  linger  and  repoee;  there 
was  teaidemees  in  every  beam.  To  him  alone  she  was  re- 
served and  distant.  Now  3iat  the  coinm<Hi  oarea  of  the  sick- 
room were  at  an  end,  he  saw  little  more  of  her  than  before 
hb  Athnisidaa  to  the  houee.  Sometimes  he  met  her  on  his 
way  to  and  frtnn  the  laboratory,  and  at  sot^  times  there  wag 
ever  a  smile  and  a  Mush;  bat,  after  a  simile  eahitatMm,  sh* 
f^ded  on  and  disappeuvd. 
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"  Tis  plaiui*'  thooght  Antonio,  "my  presence  is  indiffer- 
ent, if  not  irksome  to  her.  She  baa  noticed  my  admiration, 
and  ia  detramined  to  discourse  it;  nothing  but  a  feeling  ot 
gratitude  prevents  her  treating  me  with  marked  distaste — 
and  then  has  she  not  another  lover,  rich,  gallant,  splendid, 
musical?  how  can  I  suppose  she  would  turn  her  eyes  from  so 
brilliant  a  cavalier,  to  a  poor  obscure  student,  raking  among 
the  dnders  of  her  father's  laboratory?" 

Indeed,  the  idea  of  the  amorous  serenader  ocmtinaally 
haunted  his  mind.  He  felt  convinced  that  he  was  a  favored 
lover ;  yet,  if  so,  why  did  he  not  frequent  the  tower? — why 
did  he  not  make  his  approaches  by  noonday?  There  was 
mystery  in  this  eavesdropping  and  musical  Oourtship. 
Surely  Inez  could  not  be  encouraging  a  secret  intrigue  1 
Ohl  nol  she  was  too  artless,  too  pure,  too  ingenuous  1  But 
then  the  Spanish  females  were  so  prone  to  love  and  intrigue; 
and  musio  and  moonlight  were  so  seductive,  and  Inez  had 
such  a  tender  soul  languishing  in  every  look. — "Ohl"  would 
the  poor  scholar  exclaim,  daspii^  his  bands,  "oh,  that  I 
could  but  once  behold  those  lovii^  eyes  beaming  on  me  with 
affection  I" 

It  is  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  ezperienoed  it  on 
what  soan^  aliment  human  life  and  human  love  may  be  sup- 
ported. A  dry  crust,  thrown  now  and  then  to  a  staj'ving 
man,  will  give  him  a  new  lease  of  ezistenoe;  and  a  faint 
smile,  or  a  kind  look,  bestowed  at  casual  intervals,  will  keep 
a  lover  loving  on,  when  a  man  in  his  sober  senses  would 
despair, 

Wh^i  Antonio  found  himself  alone  in  the  laboratory,  his 
mind  would  be  haunted  by  one  of  these  looks,  or  smiles,  which 
he  had  received  in  passing.  He  would  set  it  in  every  possible 
l^ht,  and  argue  on  it  with  all  the  self-pleasii^,  self-teasing 
k^^  of  a  lover. 

The  country  around  him  was  enough  to  awaken  that  vo- 
luptuousness of  feeling  so  favorable  to  the  growth  of  passion. 
The  window  of  the  tower  rose  above  the  trees  of  the  roman- 
tic valley  of  the  Darro,  and  looked  down  upon  stnne  of  the 
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lofeKest  eoenery  of  tiie  Vega,  where  groves  of  oitron  emd 
orange  were  r^reehed  by  cool  springs  and  brooks  of  the 
pnreHt  water.  The  Xenil  and  the  Darro  wound  their  shin- 
ing Btreams  along  the  plam,  and  gleamed  from  among  tta 
bowers.  The  Borromiding  hills  were  coTered  with  Tin^Brdg, 
and  the  moontains,  crowned  with  snow,  seemed  to  tneii  into 
the  bhie  sky.  The  delicate  airs  that  played  about  the  tower 
were  perfumed  by  the  fragrance  of  myrtle  and  orange-blofi- 
Boms,  and  the  ear  was  charmed  with  the  fond  warbling  of 
the  nightingale,  which,  in  these  happy  regions,  cdngs  the 
whole  day  long.  Sometimes,  too,  there  was  the  idle  scmg  of 
the  moleteer,  sauntering  along  the  Bolitary  road ;  or  the  notes 
of  the  guitar,  frcsn  some  groap  of  peasants  dandi^  in  the 
shade.  All  these  were  enough  to  fill  the  bead  of  a  young 
lover  with  poetio  fancies ;  and  Ant<»iio  would  picture  to  him- 
self how  be  could  loiter  among  tiioee  hai^y  groves,  and 
wander  by  tbose  gentle  rivers,  and  love  away  bis  life  with 
IneK. 

He  felt  at  times  impatient  at  his  own  weakness,  and  would 
endeavor  to  brush  away  these  cobwebs  of  the  mind.  He 
would  turn  his  thoughts,  with  sudden  effort,  to  his  occult 
studies,  or  occupy  himself  in  some  perplexing  process;  but 
often,  when  he  had  partially  succeeded  in  fixing  his  atten- 
tton,  the  sound  of  Inez's  lute,  or  the  soft  notes  of  her  voice, 
would  Gcnne  stealing  upon  the  Btillness  of  the  chamber,  and, 
as  it  were,  floating  round  the  tower.  There  was  no  great  art 
in  her  performance ;  but  Antonio  thought  he  had  never  heard 
mosic  comparable  to  this.  It  was  perfect  witchcraft  to  hear 
her  warble  forth  some  of  her  national  melodies ;  those  little 
Spanish  romances  and  Moorish  ballads  that  transport  the 
hearer,  in  idea,  to  the  hanks  of  tiie  Quadalqnivir,  or  the 
walls  of  the  Alhambra,  and  m^e  him  dream  of  beauties, 
and  balconies,  and  moonlight  serenades. 

Never  was  poor  stndait'  more  sadly  beeet  llian  Antonio. 
Love  is  a  troublesome  companion  in  a  stn^  at  the  best  of 
thnea;  but  in  the  laboratory  of  an  alohemist  his  intruncn 
is  terribly  disaetrons.     Instead  c^  attending  to  the  tetorta 
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and  oTucables,  and  watchii^  the  process  of  eome  expwiment 
intrusted  to  his  chai^,  the  student  would  get  entranced  in 
one  of  theee  love^dreama,  from  which  he  would  often  be 
aroused  b;  Bome  fatal  cataatrophe.  The  philosopher,  on  re- 
turning from  his  reeearchee  in  (lie  libraries,  would  find  every- 
tiling  gone  wrong,  and  Antonio  in  despair  over  the  ruins  of 
Gie  whole  day's  work.  The  old  man,  however,  took  all 
quietly,  for  his  had  been  a  life  of  OKperiment  and  failmv. 

"We  must  have  patienoe,  my  son,"  would  he  aay,  "as 
all  the  great  masters  that  have  gone  before  us  have  had. 
Srrors,  and  accidents,  and  delays  are  what  we  have  to  con- 
tend with.  Did  not  Pontanus  err  two  hundred  times  before 
he  could  obtain  even  the  mal>ter  on  which  to  found  his  ex- 
perimentsF  The  great  Ilamel,  too,  did  be  not  labor  four- 
and-twenty  years  before  he  aacertained  the  first  agent?  What 
difficulties  and  hardships  did  not  Cartilaceus  encounter  at  the 
very  threshold  of  his  discoveries?  And  Bernard  de  Treves, 
even  after  he  had  attained  a  knowledge  of  all  the  requisites, 
was  be  not  delayed  full  three  years?  What  you  consider  ac- 
cidents, my  son,  are  the  machinations  of  our  invisible  ene- 
mies. The  treasures  and  golden  secrets  of  nature  are  sur- 
rounded by  spirits  hostile  to  man.  The  air  about  us  teems 
with  them.  They  lurk  in  the  fire  of  the  furnace,  in  the  bot- 
t(an  of  the  crucible,  and  the  alembic,  and  are  ever  on  the 
alert  to  take  advantage  of  those  momenta  when  our  minds 
are  wandering  from  intense  meditation  on  the  great  truth 
that  we  are  seeking.  We  must  oiAj  strive  the  more  to  purify 
ourselves  from  thoee  gross  and  earthly  feelings  which  becloud 
iba  soul  and  prevent  her  from  piercing  into  nature's  arcana. " 

"Alas!"  thought  Antonio,  "if  to  be  purified  from  all 
earthly  feeling  requires  that  I  should  cease  to  love  Inez,  I 
fear  I  shall  never  discover  the  philosopher's  stonel" 

In  this  way  matters  went  on  for  some  time  at  the  al- 
chemist's. Day  after  day  was  sending  the  student's  gold  in 
vapor  up  the  <diinuiey;  every  blast  of  the  furnace  made  him 
a  ducat  the  poorer,  without  apparently  helping  him  a  jot 
nearer  to  the  gcdden  seoret.    Still  the  young  man  stood  by^ 
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and  sa;w  pieoe  after  pieoe  disappearing>  witbont  a  nntmnir: 
he  had  daily  an  opportmaty  of  tBting  Ines,  and  felt  as  if  her 
favor  would  be  better  than  mlvet  or  gold,  and  that  erery 
smile  was  worth  a  docat. 

SometiineB,  in  the  cool  c£  the  eveiiing,  when  the  trals  ot 
the  laboratory  happened  to  be  suspended,  he  would  walk 
with  the  alohemiBt  in  what  had  onoe  been  a  garden  belcmg- 
ing  to  the  mansion.  There  were  still  Ihe  remains  of  ter- 
raoee  and  balustrades,  and  here  and  there  a  marble  um,  or 
mutilated  statue  overturned  and  buried  among  weeds  and 
flowers  run  wild.  It  was  the  fovorite  resort  of  the  alchemist 
in  his  hours  of  relaxation,  where  he  would  give  full  scope  to 
his  visionarT'  flights.  His  mind  was  tinctured  with  the  Bosl- 
omdan  doctrines.  He  believed  in  elementary  beings;  eome 
favorable,  others  adverse  to  his  pnrsnite;  and,  in  the  exalta- 
tion of  his  fancy,  had  crften  imagined  that  he  held  communion 
with  them  in  his  solitary  walks  about  the  whispering  groves 
and  echoing  walls  of  this  old  garden. 

When  accompanied  by  Antonio,  he  would  prolong  these 
evening  recreations.  Indeed,  he  sometimee  did  it  out  <rf  con- 
fflderation  for  hlB  disciple,  for  he  feared  leet  his  too  close  ap- 
plication, and  his  inoessant  seclusion  in  the  tower,  should  be 
.  injurious  to  his  health.  He  was  delighted  and  surprised  by 
ibis  extraordinary  zeal  and  perseverance  in  so  young  a  tyro, 
and  looked  upon  him  as  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  lumi- 
naries of  the  art.  Lest  the  student  should  repine  at  the  time 
lost  in  these  relaxations,  the  good  alchemist  would  fill  them 
op  with  wholesome  knowledge,  in  matters  connected  with 
their  pursuits;  and  would  walk  up  and  down  the  alleys  with 
his  disciple,  imparting  oral  instmction,  like  an  ancient  phi- 
losopher. In  all  his  visionary  schemes,  there  breathed  a 
spirit  of  lofty,  though  chimerical  philanthropy,  that  won  the 
admiraticn  of  the  scholar.  Nothing  sordid  nor  sensual,  noth- 
ing petty  nor  selfish,  seemed  to  enter  into  his  views,  in  respect 
to  the  grand  discoveries  he  was  anticipating.  On  the  oon- 
trery,  his  imagination  kindled  with  conceptions  <rf  widely 
diqjensated  hapfaness.     He  looked  forward  to  tiie  time  whoi 
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he  ^onld  be  able  to  go  about  the  earth,  relieTuig  the  indl- 

geot,  cconforttng  the  distressed ;  and,  by  his  nnlimited  means, 
devisiii^  and  executing  plaos  for  the  complete  extirpatioD  of 
poverty,  aod  all  its  attendant  Bufferings  and  crimes.  Never 
were  grander  schemes  for  general  good,  for  the  distributiou 
of  boundless  wealth  and  universal  competence,  devised  than 
by  this  poor,  i&d^^t  alchemist  in  his  ruined  tower. 

Antonio  would  attend  these  peripatetic  lectures  with  all 
the  ardor  of  a  devotee;  hut  there  wfis  another  circumstance 
which  may  have  given  a  secret  charm  to  them.  The  garden 
was  the  resort  also  ctf  Inez,  where  she  took  her  walks  of  rec- 
reation; the  only  exercise  that  her  secluded  life  permitted. 
As  Antonio  was  duteously  pacing  by  the  side  of  his  instructor, 
he  would  often  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  daughter  walldng  pen- 
sively about  the  alleys  in  the  soft  twilight.  Sometimes  they 
would  meet  her  unexpectedly,  and  the  heart  of  the  student 
would  throb  with  agitation.  A  blush  too  would  crimson  the 
cheek  of  Inez,  but  still  she  passed  on  and  never  joined  them. 

He  had  remained  one  evening  until  rather  a  late  hour 
with  the  alchemist  in  this  favorite  resort.  It  was  a  delight- 
ful night  after  a  sultry  day,  and  the  balmy  air  of  the  garden 
was  peculiarly  revivii^.  The  old  man  was  seated  on  a  frag- 
ment of  a  pedestal,  looking  Mke  a  part  of  the  rain  on  which 
he  sat.  He  was  edifying  his  pupil  by  long  lessons  of  wisdom 
from  the  stars,  as  they  shone  out  with  brilliant  luster  in  the 
dark-blue  vault  of  a  southern  sky;  tot  he  was  deeply  versed 
in  Behmen,  and  other  of  the  Bosicnicians,  and  talked  much 
of  the  signature  of  earthly  things  and  passing  events  which 
may  be  discerned  in  the  heavens ;  of  the  power  of  the  stars 
over  corporeal  beit^s,  and  their  influence  coi  the  fortunes  of 
the  sons  of  men. 

By  degrees  the  moon  rose  and  sbed  her  gleaming  light 
amcmg  the  groves.  Antonio  apparently  listened  wit^  fixed 
attentkm  to  the  sage,  but  bis  eas  was  drinking  in  the  melody 
of  Inez's  voice,  who  was  singing  to  her  lute  in  one  of  the 
moonlit  glades  of  the  garden.  The  old  man,  having  ex- 
hausted his  theme,  sat  gazii^  in  mlent  reverie  at  the  heav- 
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ens.  AntcHiio  oould  not  resist  an  inclination  to  Bteal  a  look 
at  this  coy  beanty,  who  was  thus  playing  the  part  of  the 
nightingale,  so  sequestered  and  musicaL  I^eaTing  the  al- 
chemist in  his  oeleetial  reverie,  he  stole  gently  along  one  of 
the  alleys.  The  masio  had  ceased,  and  he  thought  he  heard 
the  sound  of  Toioes.  He  came  to  an  angle  of  a  uopse  that 
had  screened  a  kind  of  green  recess,  ornamented  by  a  marble 
fountain.  The  moon  shone  fnll  upon  the  place,  and  by  its 
light  he  beheld  his  unknown,  serenading  rival  at  the  feet  of 
Inez.  He  was  detaining  her  by  the  hand,  which  he  covered 
with  kisses;  but  at  sight  of  Antonio  he  started  up  and  half 
drew  his  sword,  while  Inez,  disengaged,  fled  back  to  the 
house. 

AH  the  jealous  doubts  and  fears  of  Antonio  were  now 
ocoifirmed.  He  did  not  remain  to  encounter  the  resentment 
of  his  hap[7  rival  at  beit^;  thus  interrupted,  but  turned  from 
the  [dace  in  sudden  wretchedness  of  heart.  That  Ines  should 
love  another  would  have  been  misery  enough;  but  that  she 
should  be  capable  of  a  dishonorable  amour  shocked  him  to  the 
soul.  The  idea  of  deception  in  so  young  and  appar^ttly  art- 
less a  heang  brought  with  it  that  sudden  distrust  in  human 
nature  so  edokening  to  a  youthful  and  ii^;ennous  mind ;  but 
when  he  thought  of  the  kind,  simide  parent  she  was  deceiv- 
ing, whose  affections  all  centered  in  her,  he  felt  for  a  moment 
a  sentiment  of  indignation  and  almost  of  aversion. 

He  found  the  edohemist  still  seated  in  his  visionary  con- 
templation of  the  moon.  "Come  hither,  my  son,"  said  he, 
with  hie  usual  enthusiasm,  "come,  read  with  me  in  this  vast 
volume  of  wisdom,  thus  nightly  unfolded  for  our  perusal. 
"Wisely  did  the  Chaldean  be^bs  a£Srm  that  the  heaven  is  aa 
a  mystic  page,  uttering  speech  to  those  who  can  rightly  un- 
derstand ;  warning  them  of  good  and  evil,  and  instructing 
them  in  the  secret  decrees  of  fate. " 

The  student's  heart  ached  for  his  venerable  master;  and, 
for  a  moment,  he  felt  the  futility  of  his  occult  wisdom.  ' '  Alas  I 
poor  old  manl"  thought  he,  "of  what  avails  all  thy  study? 
little  dost  thou  dream,  while  busied  in  airy  speculatioiu 
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among  tiie  stEtrs,  what  a  treason  against  iby  bappineBB  is  go 
ing  on  under  thine  eyes;  as  it  were,  in  thy  very  boBcnnl — 
Oh,  Inezl  Icezt  where  shall  we  look  for  truth  and  inno- 
oenoe,  where  shall  we  repose  oonfidenoe  in  woman,  if  eren 
you  can  deoeiTe?" 

It  was  a  trite  apostrofkbe,  snch  as  every  lover  makes  when 
he  finds  his  mistresB  not  quite  such  a  goddess  as  be  had 
painted  her.  With  the  student,  however,  it  sprung  fnsn 
honest  ai^uish  of  heart.  He  returned  to  his  lodgings  in  piti- 
able confusion  of  mind.  He  now  deplored  the  infatuation 
that  had  led  him  on  until  hia  feelings  were  so  thoroughly  en- 
gaged. He  resolved  to  abandtm  his  pursuits  at  the  tower 
and  truBt  to  absence  to  dispel  the  fascination  by  which  he 
had  been  spellbound.  He  no  IcH^r  thirsted  after  the  dis- 
covery d  the  grand  dixir:  the  dream  of  alchemy  was  over; 
for,  without  Inez,  what  was  tiie  value  ot  the  philosopher's 
stcmef 

He  rose,  after  a  sleepless  night,  with  the  determina- 
tion of  taking  his  leave  of  the  alchemist,  and  tef^ing 
himself  from  Granada.  For  several  days  did  he  rise  with 
the  same  resolution,  and  every  night  saw  him  oome  back 
to  his  pillow,  to  repine  at  his  want  ot  reBolnti<m,  and 
to  make  fresh  determinations  for  the  morrow.  In  the 
meanwhile,  he  saw  less  of  Inez  than  ever.  She  no  kmger 
walked  in  the  garden,  but  remained  almost  entirely  in  her 
apartment.  When  she  met  him,  she  blushed  more  than 
usual ;  and  onoe  hesitated,  as  if  she  would  have  q>oken ;  but, 
after  a  temporary  embarrassment,  and  still  deeper  blnshes, 
she  made  some  casual  observation  and  retired.  Antonio 
read,  in  this  ccmfusion,  a  coDsciouBness  of  fault,  and  of  that 
fault's  being  discovered.  "What  could  she  have  wished  to 
communicate?  Perhaps  to  aocx>unt  for  the  scene  in  the  gar- 
den. But  how  can  she  account  for  it,  or  why  should  she  ao- 
oount  for  it  to  me?  What  am  I  to  her? — or  rather,  what  is 
she  to  me?"  exclaimed  he,  impatiently,  with  a  new  resolu- 
tion to  break  through  these  entanglements  of  the  heart  and 
fly  from  this  enchanted  spot  forever. 
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He  was  returning  that  vei?  night  to  his  lodgings,  {oil  oi 
tbia  ezoellent  determination,  when,  in  a  ahadowy  part  of  the 
road,  he  pasaed  a  person  whom  he  recc^^nized,  by  his  he^ht 
and  form,  for  his  riral :  he  was  going  in  the  direotic»t  of  the 
tower.  If  any  lingering  doubts  remained,  here  was  an  op- 
portunity of  settling  them  completely.  He  determined  to 
follow  this  unknown  caTalier,  and,  under  favor  of  the  dark- 
ness, observe  his  movements.  If  he  obtained  access  tn  the 
tower,  or  in  any  way  a  favorable  reception,  Antonio  felt  as 
if  it  would  be  s  relief  to  his  mind,  and  would  enable  him  to 
fix  his  wavering  rescdution. 

The  unknown,  as  he  came  near  the  tower,  was  mcne  cau- 
tious and  stealthy  in  his  approaches.  He  was  joined  under 
s  clump  of  trees  by  another  person,  and  they  had  much  whis- 
pering tt^^ether.  A  %ht  was  burning  in  the  chamber  of 
Inez ;  the  curtain  was  down,  bat  the  casement  was  left  open, 
as  the  night  was  warm.  After  some  time  the  light  was  ex- 
tinguished. A  considerable  interval  elapsed.  The  oavalier 
and  his  companion  remained  under  covert  of  the  trees,  as  if 
keeping  watch.  At  length  they  approached  the  tower  with 
gUent  and  cautious  steps.  The  cavalier  received  a  dark-lan- 
tern from  his  companion  and  threw  off  his  cloak.  The  other 
then  softly  brought  something  from  the  clump  of  trees,  which 
Antonio  perceived  to  be  a  light  ladder :  he  placed  it  gainst 
the  wall,  and  the  serenader  gently  ascended.  A  sickening 
B«iBation  came  over  Antonio.  Here  was  indeed  a  oonfirma- 
ticai  of  every  fear.  He  was  about  to  leave  the  place,  never 
to  return,  when  he  heard  a  stifled  shriek  f  rcnn  Inez's  chamber. 

In  an  instant,  the  fellow  that  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  lad- 
der lay  prostrate  on  the  grotmd.  Antonio  wrested  a  stiletto 
from  his  nerveless  band,  and  hurried  up  the  ladder.  He 
sprang  in  at  the  window,  and  found  Inez  struggling  in  the 
grasp  of  his  fancied  rival:  the  latter,  disturbed  from  his 
prey,  oaught  up  bis  lantern,  turned  its  light  full  upon  An- 
tonio, and,  drawing  his  sword,  made  a  furious  assault;  luck- 
ily the  student  saw  the  light  gleam  along  the  blade,  and  par- 
ried the  thrust  with  the  stiletto.     A  fierce,  but  unequal  combat 
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msaed.  Antcmio  f onght  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  Ibe  Hght, 
while  his  antagonist  was  in  shadow;  his  stiletto,  too,  was  hot 
a  poor  defense  against  a  rapier.  He  saw  that  nothing  wooU 
save  him  but  closing  with  his  adversary  and  getting  within 
his  weapon :  he  rushed  furionslj  upon  him,  and  gave  him  a 
severe  blow  with  the  stiletto;  but  received  a  wound  in  retom 
from  the  shortened  sword.  At  the  same  moment  a  Uow  was 
inflicted  from  behind  by  the  confederate,  who  had  asoended 
the  ladder;  it  felled  him  to  the  floor,  and  his  antagonigtB 
made  ^eir  escape. 

By  this  time  the  cries  of  Inez  had  broi^^ht  her  fathw  and 
the  domestic  into  the  room.  Antonio  was  found  weltering 
in  his  blood,  and  senseless.  He  was  oonveyed  to  the  chamber 
d  the  alchemist,  who  now  repaid  in  kind  the  attentionfl  whidi 
the  student  had  onoe  bestowed  npon  him.  Among  his  varied 
knowledge  be  poflnooBod  some  skill  in  surgery,  which  at  this 
moment  was  d  more  value  than  even  bis  chemical  lore.  He 
stanched  and  dressed  the  woonds  of  hia  disdple,  which  oa 
examination  proved  lees  desperate  than  he  had  at  first  appro* 
bended.  For  a  few  days,  however,  his  case  was  anxious, 
and  attended  with  danger.  The  old  man  watched  over  him 
with  the  affection  of  a  parent.  He  felt  a  doable  debt  (rf 
gratitade  toward  him  on  account  ot  his  daughter  and  him- 
self;  be  loved  him  too  as  a  faithful  and  eealouB  disciple;  uid 
he  dreaded  lest  the  world  should  be  deprived  of  the  promis* 
ing  talents  of  so  aspiring  an  alchemist. 

An  excellent  constitution  soon  medioined  bis  wonnds;  and 
tiiere  was  a  balsam  in  the  looks  and  words  of  Ines  that  had 
a  healing  effect  on  the  still  severw  wounds  which  be  carried 
in  his  heart.  She  delayed  the  strongest  interest  in  his 
safety;  she  called  him  her  deUverer,  her  preserver.  It 
seemed  as  if  her  grateful  disposition  sought,  in  the  warmtli 
of  its  acknowledgments,  to  repay  him  for  past  coldness.  But 
what  most  ocmtributed  to  Antonio's  recovery  was  her  explana- 
titm  concerning  his  supposed  rival.  It  was  some  time  siuos 
be  had  first  beheld  her  at  chnrcb,  and  he  had  ever  since  perse- 
cuted her  with  bis  attentions.     He  had  beset  her  in  her  walks. 
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until  she  had  been  obliged  to  confine  herself  to  the  honae,  ex- 
oept  when  aocompanied  by  her  father.  He  had  beei^^  her 
with  letters,  serenadee,  and  every  art  by  which  he  could  urge 
a  vehement,  but  clandestine  and  dishonorable  suit.  The 
scene  in  the  garden  was  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  her  as  to 
Antonio.  Her  persecutor  had  been  attracted  by  her  voice, 
and  had  found  his  way  over  a  mined  part  of  the  wall.  He 
had  come  upon  her  unaware;  was  detaining  her  by  force, 
and  pleading  his  insulting  passion,  when  the  appearance  of 
the  student  interrupted  him  and  enabled  her  to  make  her 
escape.  She  had  forborne  to  mention  to  her  father  the  perse- 
cution which  she  suffered ;  she  wished  to  spare  him  unavail- 
ing anxiety  and  distress,  emd  had  determiiwd  to  confine  her- 
self  more  rigorously  to  the  house;  though  it  appeared  that 
even  here  she  had  not  been  safe  from  his  daring  enterprise. 

Antonio  inquired  whether  she  knew  the  name  of  this  im- 
petuous admirer?  She  replied  that  he  had  made  his  a<lvanceB 
under  a  fictitious  neune;  but  that  she  had  heard  him  once 
called  by  the  name  of  Don  Ambrosto  de  Loza. 

Antcmio  knew  him,  by  report,  for  one  of  the  most  deter- 
mined and  dai^erous  libertineB  in  all  Qranada.  Artful,  ac- 
comphshed,  and,  if  he  chose  to  be  so,  insinuating;  but  dar- 
ing and  headlong  in  the  pursuit  of  his  pleasures;  violent  and 
implacable  in  his  resentments.  He  rejoiced  to  find  that  Inez 
had  been  proof  against  his  seductions,  and  had  been  inspired 
with  averfflon  by  his  splendid  profligacy;  but  he  trembled  to 
think  of  the  dangers  she  had  run,  and  he  felt  solioitade  about 
the  dangers  that  must  yet  environ  her. 

At  present,  however,  it  was  probable  the  enemy  had  a 
temporary  quietus.  The  traces  of  blood  had  been  found  for 
some  distance  from  the  ladder,  tmtil  they  were  lost  among 
thickets;  andasnothii^  had  been  heard  or  seen  of  Hni  since 
it  was  concluded  that  he  had  been  seriously  wounded. 

Ab  the  student  reoovwed  from  his  wounds  he  was  en- 
abled to  jcmi  Inez  and  her  father  in  their  domestic  inter- 
oourae.  The  chamber  in  which  they  usually  met  had  prob- 
ably been  a  saloon  of  state  in  former  times.     The  floor  was 
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of  marble;  the  walls  partially  covered  with  remains  ot  t^)ee- 
ia*7  -,  the  ohcdrs,  richly  carved  and  ^t,  were  crazed  with  age 
and  covered  with  tarnished  and  tattered  brooade.  Against 
the  wall  htu%  a  loi^  ros^  rapier,  the  only  relio  that  the  old 
man  retained  of  the  chivalry  of  his  ancestors.  There  m^it 
have  been  sometbing  to  proved  a  smile  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  maneioD  and  its  inhabitants;  between  present  pov- 
erty and  the  graces  of  departed  grandear;  but  the  fancy  of 
the  student  had  thrown  so  much  romance  aboat  the  edifice 
and  ite  inmates  that  everytiung  was  clothed  with  charms. 
The  philosopher,  with  his  broben-down  pride,  and  his  strange 
porsuite,  seemed  to  comport  with  the  melancholy  min  he  in- 
habited; and  there  wae  a  native  elegance  of  qtirit  about  the 
daughter  that  showed  she  wonld  have  graced  the  mansion  in 
its  happier  days. 

What  delioions  moments  were  tiiese  to  the  student  I  In^ 
wae  no  longer  coy  and  reserved.  She  was  natorally  artless 
and  confiding;  though  the  kind  of  persecution  she  had  ex- 
perienced from  one  admirer  had  rendered  her,  toe  a  time, 
suspicious  and  circumspect  toward  the  other.  She  now  felt 
an  entire  confidence  in  the  sincerity  and  wortii  of  Antonio, 
mingled  with  an  overflowing  gratitude.  When  her  eyes  met 
his  they  beamed  with  sympathy  and  kindness;  and  Antonio, 
no  longer  haunted  by  the  idea  of  a  favored  rival,  once  more 
as^nred  to  succeea. 

At  these  domestic  meetings,  however,  he  had  httle  ojfpor- 
tunity  of  paying  his  court,  except  by  looks.  The  alchemist, 
supposing  him,  like  himself,  absorbed  in  the  etndy  of  al- 
chemy, endeavored  to  cheer  the  tediousness  of  his  recovery 
by  long  conversations  on  the  art.  He  even  brought  several 
oi  his  half-bumed  volumee,  which  the  student  had  once 
rescued  from  the  fiamee,  and  rewarded  him  for  their  pres- 
ervation by  reading  copious  paesages.  He  would  entertain 
him  with  the  great  and  good  acts  of  Flamel,  which  he  effected 
tiirough  means  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  relieving  widows 
and  orphans,  founding  hospitals,  building  churches,  and  what 
not;  or  with  the  interrogatoriea  of  King  Kalid,  and  the  an- 
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nren  of  Iforiemu,  the  Roman  hennit  of  Hierasalem;  or  the 
fffofomid  queetimB  which  Elardns,  a  Deoromanoer  of  the 
province  of  Catalonia,  pat  to  the  devil,  touching  Uie  secreiB 
of  alohony,  and  the  devil'e  rephee. 

All  these  were  concshed  in  occult  language,  almost  nnin* 
telligible  to  the  nnpractioed  ear  of  the  disciple.  Indeed,  the 
old  man  d^ghted  in  the  mystic  phrases  and  symbolical  jar- 
gon in  which  the  writers  that  have  treated  of  alchemy  have 
wrapped  their  commnmcations;  rendering  them  incompre-  ' 
heneible  except  to  the  initiated.  With  what  raptors  would 
he  elevate  his  voice  at  a  triumphant  pasBage,  announcing  the 
grand  discoveiyt  "Thou  shalt  see,"  would  he  exclaim,  in 
the  words  d  Henry  Kuhnrade,*  "the  stone  of  the  philoeo- 
pheTS  (oar  king)  go  forth  of  the  bedchamber  of  his  glassy 
eepulcher  into  the  theater  of  this  world ;  that  is  to  say,  re- 
generated and  made  perfect,  a  shining  carbuncle,  a  most 
temperate  splendor,  whose  most  subtle  and  depurated  parts 
are  inseparable,  united  into  one  with  a  oonoordial  mixture, 
exceeding  equal,  transparent  as  crystal,  shining  red  like  a 
mby,  permanently  coloring  or  ringing,  flxt  in  all  temptatiooa 
or  trials;  yea,  in  the  examination  of  the  burning  sulphur  it- 
self, and  the  devouring  waters,  and  in  the  most  vehement 
persecution  of  the  fire,  always  incombustible  and  perman^it 
as  a  salamander  1" 

The  student  had  a  high  veneration  for  the  fathers  ot  al- 
c^emy,  and  a  profound  respect  for  his  ins^iictor;  but  what 
was  Henry  Kuhnrade,  Q«ber,  Lully,  or  even  Albertns  Mag- 
nus himself,  compared  to  the  countenance  of  Inez,  which 
presented  such  a  page  of  beanty  to  his  perusal?  While, 
therefore,  the  good  alchemist  was  doling  out  knowledge  by 
the  hour,  his  disciple  would  fo^^t  books,  alchemy,  every- 
tiling  but  the  lovely  object  before  him.  Inez,  too,  unprao* 
tioed  in  the  science  of  the  heart,  was  gradually  becomi:^ 
fascinated  by  the  silent  attentions  of  her  lover.  Day  l^  day 
she  seemed  more  and  more  perplexed  by  the  kindling  and 
strangely  pleasing  emotions  of  her  bosom.     Her  eye  was 
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oftec  oast  down  in  thought.  Blushes  stolfl  to  her  cheek 
without  any  apparent  cause,  and  light,  half-suppreesed  sighs 
would  follow  these  short  fits  o£  musing.  Her  little  ballads, 
though  the  aame  that  she  had  always  sung,  yet  breathed  a 
more  tender  spirit.  Either  the  tones  of  her  voioe  were  more 
soft  and  touching,  or  some  passages  were  deliTered  with  a 
feeling  which  she  had  never  before  given  th«n.  Antonio, 
beeides  his  love  for  the  abstruse  sciences,  had  a  pretty  turn 
for  music ;  and  never  did  philosopher  touch  the  guitar  mora 
tastefully.  As,  by  d^rees,  he  conquered  the  mutual  embar- 
rassment that  kept  them  asunder,  he  ventured  to  accompany 
Inez  in  some  of  her  songs.  He  had  a  voice  full  c^  fire  and 
tenderness :  as  he  sang,  one  would  have  thoi^jit,  from  the 
kindling  blushes  of  his  companion,  that  he  had  been  plead- 
ing his  own  passion  in  her  ear.  Let  those  who  would  keep 
two  youthful  hearts  asunder  beware  of  music  1  Oh!  this 
leaning  over  chairs,  and  conning  the  same  music-book,  and 
entwining  of  voices,  and  melting  away  in  harmoniesi — the 
German  waltz  is  nothing  to  it. 

The  worthy  alchemist  saw  nothing  of  all  this.  His  mind 
could  admit  of  no  idea  that  was  not  connected  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  grand  arcanum,  and  he  supposed  his  youthful 
coadjutor  equally  devoted.  He  was  a  mere  child  as  to  human 
nature;  and,  as  to  the  passion  of  love,  whatever  be  mi^t 
onoe  have  felt  of  it,  he  had  long  since  forgotten  that  there 
wasBUchanidle  passion  in  existence.  But,  while  he  dreamed, 
the  silent  fimour  went  on.  The  very  quiet  and  seclusion  of 
the  place  were  favorable  to  the  growth  of  romantic  passion. 
The  opening  bud  of  love  was  able  to  put  forth  leaf  by  leaf, 
without  an  adverse  wind  to  check  its  growth.  There  was 
neither  of&oious  friendship  to  chill  by  its  advice,  nor  insidious 
envy  to  wither  by  its  sneers,  nor  an  observing  world  to  look 
on  and  stare  it  out  of  countenance.  There  was  neither  dec- 
laration,  nor  vow,  nor  any  other  form  of  Cupid's  cantli^ 
school.  Their  hearts  mingled  together,  and  understood  eaoh 
other  without  the  aid  of  language.  They  lapsed  into  the  full 
current  of  affection,  unconscious  of  its  depth,  and  tfaoi^ht- 
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Imb  of  tiie  lookB  that  might  lurk  beneath  its  mrfaoe.  Happy 
knersl  who  wanted  nothing  to  make  their  fehcdiy  oomplete 
bat  the  discovery  of  the  philosc^er's  stone  I 

At  iMigth  Antonio's  health  was  sofficdently  reetoted  to 
Miable  him  to  return  to  his  lockings  in  G^ranada.  He  fdt 
uneasy,  howerer,  at  leavli^  the  tower,  while  lurking  danger 
nnght  sarroand  its  almost  defcoseleiB  inmatefi.  He  dreaded 
lest  Dm  Ambraeio,  raooveied  from  his  wounds,  might  ploi 
smne  new  attempt,  by  eeoret  aoi  or  open  violuice.  FrtHn  all 
tiiat  he  had  beard,  be  knew  him  to  he  too  implacable  to  suffer 
Ids  defeat  to  pass  nnav^iged,  and  too  rash  and  fearless,  whm 
bis  arts  were  unavailing,  to  stop  at  any  daring  deed  in  tho 
aooompl^hment  of  his  poTpoees.  He  ui^^  hia  uppnhea- 
mona  to  the  alchemist  and  iae  daughter,  and  [mipOHad  that 
they  should  abandm  the  dangenma  vicinity  of  Granada. 

**I  have  relations,"  said  he,  "in  Valenda,  poor  indeed, 
but  worthy  and  affectionate.  Among  them  yoa  will  find 
friendship  and  quiet,  and  we  may  there  puisne  onr  lab(»8 
mnKJested."  He  went  on  to  paint  the  beaatiee  and  deUghto 
of  Valencia,  with  all  the  fondness  of  a  native,  and  all  the 
eloquence  with  which  a  lover  paints  the  fieJds  and  groves 
which  he  is  jncturing  as  the  future  soanes  of  his  baiqiineaB. 
His  eloquence,  backed  by  the  apprehensions  of  Inez,  was  bixv 
oeesful  with  the  alchemist,  who,  indeed,  liad  led  too  imaafc* 
tied  a  life  to  be  particular  about  the  place  of  his  reeidenoe; 
and  it  was  determined  that,  as  socoi  as  Antonio's  health  was 
perfectly  restored,  they  should  ahand(»i  the  tower,  and  seek 
tile  delicious  neighborhood  ol  Valencia.* 

'  "Here  aie  the  atrongest  ailka,  the  sweetest  wines,  the  exoellent'Bt 
Klmonds,  the  beat  07IB,  and  beaiitifulI'Bt  females  of  all  Spain.  The  very 
brnlt  anlmalB  make  themselveB  beds  of  roflemarj,  and  other  fragrant 
flowers  hereabonts;  and  when  one  is  at  sea,  if  the  winde  blow  frran  the 
flhoreihemayeinellthlBsorl  before  he  oomeioBightof  it,manj  U^gam 
aB,  bj  the  strong  odoriferous  aoent  it  oasts.  As  it  is  the  most  pleasant, 
soitisalsotbe  temperat'stclimeofoUSpaiR.and  they  commonly  oall  tt 
the  second  Ital?',  whiob  made  the  Uoors,  whereof  many  thonaanda  weie 
disterr'd,  and  banlsh'd  henoe  to  Boibaiy,  to  diink  tiiat  I^radiae  was  is 
that  part  o<  the  heaveaiwhlafahtmgoT«rt)ilaflttto.''-HovsLL'S  letters. 
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To  Teoniit  his  Btrength,  the  Btudent  suspended  his  toils 
in  the  laboratory,  and  sprait  the  few  remaining  days,  be* 
fore  departure,  in  taking  a  farewell  look  at  the  enchanting 
environs  of  Q-ranada.  He  felt  returning  health  and  vigor 
as  he  inhaled  the  pure  temperate  breezes  that  play  about  its 
hills;  and  the  happy  state  of  his  mind  contributed  to  his 
rapid  recovery.  Inez  was  often  the  companion  of  his  walks. 
Her  descent,  by  Hie  mother's  side,  from  one  of  the  ancient 
Moorish  families,  gave  her  an  interest  in  this  once  favorite 
seat  of  Arabian  power.  She  gazed  with  enthusiasm  upon  its 
magnificent  monuments,  and  her  memory  was  filled  with  the 
traditional  tales  and  ballads  of  Moorish  chivalry.  Indeed, 
the  solitary  life  she  had  led,  and  the  visionary  turn  of  her 
father's  mind,  bad  produced  an  effect  uptm  her  character 
and  given  it  a  tii^^  of  what,  in  modem  days,  would  be 
termed  romance.  All  this  was  called  into  full  force  by  this 
new  pasa^e;  for,  when  a  woman  first  begins  to  love,  life  is 
all  nnnance  to  her. 

In  (me  of  their  evening  strolls  they  had  ascended  to  the 
mountain  of  the  Sun,  where  is  situated  the  OeneraliSe,  the 
palace  of  pleasure,  in  the  days  of  Moorish  dominion,  but  now 
a  gloomy  convent  of  Capuchins.  They  had  wandered  aboat 
its  garden,  among  groves  of  orange,  citron,  and  cypress, 
where  the  waters,  leapii^  in  torrents,  or  gushing  in  fotm- 
tains,  or  tossed  aloft  in  sparkling  jets,  fill  the  air  with  music 
and  freshness.  There  is  a  melancholy  mingled  with  all  the 
beauties  of  this  garden  that  gradually  stole  over  the  feelings 
OE  the  lovers.  The  place  is  full  of  the  sad  story  of  past  times. 
It  was  the  favorite  abode  of  the  lovely  queen  of  Oranada, 
where  she  was  surrounded  by  the  delights  of  a  gay  and 
voluptuous  court.  It  was  here,  too,  amid  her  own  bowers 
of  roses,  that  ber  slanderers  laid  the  base  story  of  her  dis- 
honor, and  struck  a  fatal  blow  to  the  line  of  the  gallant 
Abencerrages. 

The  whole  garden  has  a  look  of  ruin  and  neglect.  Many 
of  the  fountains  are  dry  and  broken ;  the  streams  have  wan- 
dered from  their  marble  channels,  and  are  choted  by  weeds 
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and  jreUcnr  leaves.  The  reed  whktks  to  the  wind,  whore  it 
had  <na»  sported  mmong  roees,  and  ehalcen  perfame  from  the 
orange-bloesom.  The  oonTeatbell  flmgs  its  eollen  aoond,  or 
the  drow^  reeper-hymn  flooto  along*  theee  solitadMi,  which 
once  reeonnded  with  the  boii^,  and  the  danoe,  and  tlie  lorar'a 
■erenade.  Well  may  the  Uoors  lameDt  over  the  km  of  tfaia 
earthly  patadiae;  well  may  they  remember  it  in  their  prayeta, 
and  beeeedi  Heaven  to  restore  it  to  the  fiiithfnl;  wefl  may 
their  embassadors  smite  their  broeists  when  they  bah(M  these 
monnments  of  their  race,  and  sit  down  and  weep  among  the 
fading  glories  of  Qranada! 

It  is  impossible  to  wander  about  these  scenes  of  departed 
love  and  gayety  and  not  feel  the  tendemess  of  the  heart 
awakened.  It  was  tiien  that  Anttmio  flist  ventured  to 
Ineathe  his  passkm,  and  to  express  by  words  what  his  eyes 
had.long  sfaioe  bo  doquentty  leveaied.  Be  made  his  avowal 
with  fervor,  but  with  frankness.  He  bad  no  gay  prospeots 
to  hold  out:  he  was  a  poor  sohfdar,  dependent  on  his  "good 
qrfrits  to  feed  and  clothe  him."  But  a  woman  in  love  is  no 
interested  calculator.  IneE  listened  to  him  with  downcast 
eyes,  but  in  them  was  a  humid  gleam  that  showed  her  heart 
was  with  him.  She  had  no  prudery  in  her  nature;  and  she 
had  not  been  sufficiently  in  society  to  acquire  it.  She  loved 
him  with  all  the  absence  of  wcnidhneBB  of  a  genuine  woman ; 
and,  amid  timid  smiles  and  blushes,  be  dnw  from  her  a 
modest  acknowledgment  of  her  affection. 

They  wandered  about  the  garden,  with  that  sweet  intozi- 
oation  of  the  soul  which  none  but  h^tpy  lovers  know.  The 
w<nld  about  them  was  all  fairyland;  and,  indeed,  it  ^vead 
forth  one  ot  its  fairest  scenes  before  Iheir  eyes,  as  if  to  fulfill 
tiifflr  dream  of  earthly  happiness.  They  looked  out  from 
between  groves  of  orange,  upon  the  towers  of  Granada  below 
them;  tbe  magnificent  plain  of  the  Vega  beyond,  streaked 
with  evening  sunshine,  and  the  distant  hills  tinted  with  rosy 
and  purple  hues:  it  seemed  an  emblem  of  the  happy  future 
tiiat  love  and  hope  were  deckiug  out  for  them. 

Aflif  to  make  the  soeoe  complete,  a  group  of  AwMnmaps 
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struck  up  a  dance,  in  one  of  the  vistaa  of  the  garden,  to  the 
guitars  of  two  wandering  musicianB.  The  Spanish  musio 
is  wild  and  plaintive,  yet  the  people  dance  to  it  with  spirit 
and  enthusiasm.  The  picturesque  figures  of  the  dancers; 
the  g^ls  with  their  hair  in  silken  nets  that  hung  in  knots 
and  tassels  down  their  backs,  their  mantillas  floating  round 
their  graceful  forms,  their  slender  feet  peeping  from  under 
their  basqninas,  their  anns  tossed  up  in  the  air  to  play  tiie 
castanets,  had  a  beautiful  effect  on  tlids  airy  height,  with  the 
rich  evening  landscape  spreadii^  out  below  them. 

When  the  dance  was  ended,  two  of  the  parties  approached 
Antonio  and  Inez;  one  of  them  began  a  soft  and  tender 
Moorish  ballad,  accompanied  by  the  other  on  the  lute.  It 
alluded  to  the  story  of  the  garden,  the  wrongs  of  the  fair 
queen  of  Granada,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  Abencerrages. 
It  was  one  of  those  old  ballads  that  abound  in  this  part  of 
Spain,  and  live,  like  echoes,  about  the  ruins  of  Moorish  great- 
ness. The  heart  of  Inez  was  at  that  moment  open  to  every 
tender  impreemon;  the  tears  rose  into  her  eyes,  as  she  lis- 
tened to  the  tale.  The  anger  approached  nearer  to  her ;  she 
was  striking  in  her  appearance — young,  beautiful,  with  a 
mizture  of  wUdness  and  melancholy  in  her  fine  black  eyes. 
She  fixed  them  moumfuUy  and  expressively  on  Inez,  and, 
suddenly  varying  her  manner,  sang  another  ballad,  which 
treated  of  impending  danger  and  treachery.  All  this  might 
have  passed  for  a  mere  accidental  caprice  oi  the  silver,  had 
there  not  been  something  in  her  look,  manner,  and  gesticula- 
tion that  made  it  pointed  and  startling. 

Inez  was  about  to  ask  the  meaning  of  this  evidently  per- 
sonal appUcation  of  the  song,  when  she  was  interrupted  by 
Antonio,  who  gently  drew  her  from  the  place.  While  she 
had  been  lost  in  attention  to  the  music,  he  had  remarked  a 
group  of  men,  in  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  whispering  to- 
gether. They  were  enveloped  in  the  broad  hats  and  great 
cloaks  BO  much  worn  by  the  Spanish,  and,  while  they  were 
r^arding  himself  and  Inez  attentively,  seemed  anxious  to 
avoid  observation.    If  ot  knowii^  what  might  be  their  char- 
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aoter  or  intwitio&,  he  hastened  to  quit  a  place  where  the 
gatherii^  ahadowa  of  evening  might  expose  them  to  intrusion 
and  instdt.  On  their  way  down  the  hill,  as  they  passed 
through  the  wood  of  dma,  mingled  with  poplars  and  olean- 
ders, Ihat  skirts  the  road  leading  from  the  Alhambra,  he 
again  saw  these  man  apparently  following  at  a  distance;  and 
he  afterward  caught  sight  of  them  among  the  trees  on  the 
banks  of  the  Darro.  He  said  nothing  on  the  subject  to  Inez, 
nor  her  father,  for  be  would  not  awi^en  unnecessary  alarm; 
but  he  felt  at  a  loss  how  to  ascertain  or  to  avert  any  machina- 
tions  that  might  be  devising  gainst  the  belplees  inhabitants 
<tf  the  tower. 

He  ifxA  his  leave  of  them  late  at  night,  full  of  this  per- 
{dezity.  As  he  left  the  dreary  old  pile,  he  saw  some  one 
lurking  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall,  apparently  watching  his 
movements.  He  hastened  after  the  figure,  but  it  glided 
away  and  disappeared  among  some  ruins.  Shortly  after  he 
heard  a  low  whistle,  which  was  cmBwered  from  a  little  dis- 
tance. He  had  no  longer  s  doubt  but  that  some  mischief  wa» 
<m  foot,  and  turned  to  hasten  back  to  the  tower,  and  put  its 
inmates  on  their  guard.  He  had  scarcely  turned,  however, 
before  he  found  himself  suddenly  seized  from  behind  by  some 
one  of  Herculean  strength.  His  struggles  were  in  vain ;  he 
was  surrounded  by  armed  men.  One  threw  a  mantle  over 
hiin  that  stifled  his  cries  and  enveloped  him  in  its  folds;  and 
he  was  hurried  off  with  irresistible  rapidity. 

The  next  day  passed  without  the  appearance  of  Antonio 
at  the  alchemist's.  Another,  and  another  day  succeeded, 
and  yet  he  did  not  come;  nor  had  anything  been  heard  of 
him  at  his  lodgings.  His  absence  caused,  at  first,  surprise 
and  conjecture,  and  at  length  alarm.  Inez  recollected  the 
singular  intimations  of  the  ballad-singer  upon  the  mountain, 
which  seemed  to  warn  her  of  impending  danger,  and  her 
mind  was  full  of  vague  forebodings.  She  sat  listening  to 
every  sound  at  the  gate  or  footstep  on  the  stairs.  She  would 
take  up  her  guitar  and  strike  a  few  notes,  but  it  would  not 
do;  her  heart  was  sickening  with   suspense  and  anxiety. 
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She  had  nem  befoie  fett  wliat  tk  was  to  be  lealfy  Imafy. 
She  nowwaa  oooBcioiifi  of  the  force  of  thMattaohmentirfaiah 
had  taken  poaseseioti  of  her  breast;  for  never  do  we  know 
how  much  we  love,  never  do  we  know  how  neoeesaiy  tii« 
object  of  our  lore  is  to  our  happtnesB,  mitU  we  experUnoe 
tbe  weary  void  of  separation. 

The  i^iloeopher,  too,  felt  tbe  abeenoe  of  hie  dioapla 
ahnoet  as  sensibly  ae  did  his  danghter.  The  nnimAtiTiy 
booyancy  of  the  yontii  had  inspired  him  with  new  ardor, 
and  had  given  to  his  labors  the  charm  of  full  oompaoionahip. 
However,  he  had  reeouroee  and  oonsolatioiis  of  which  Ids 
daughter  was  destitute.  His  pursuits  were  of  a  natuie  ta 
occupy  every  thongfat  and  keep  the  spirits  in  a  state  d  oon- 
tbinal  excitement.  Certain  indications,  too,  had  lately  maiu- 
fested  themselves,  of  Qm  most  favorable  nature.  Forty  days 
and  forfy  mghte  had  the  jMrooees  gone  on  sacoeeafolly ;  Qui 
old  man's  h(^Me  were  constantly  rising,  and  he  now  eonsid* 
ered  the  glorious  m<»nent  onoe  more  at  hand,  when  he  sboold 
obtain  not  merdy  tiie  major  Innaria,  but  likewise  the  ttneb- 
nra  scJaris,  the  means  of  multiplying  gold,  and  of  prolongiiig 
existenoe.  He  remained,  therefore,  oontinnaily  shi^  up  in 
his  laborat(Hy,  watohing  hie  furnace;  for  a  momemt's  in- 
advertency might  onoe  more  defeat  all  his  expectatianB. 

He  was  sitting  one  evening  at  one  of  his  solitary  vigils, 
VTai^>ed  up  in  meditation;  fte  hour  was  late,  and  his  neigh- 
bor, ibe  owl,  was  booting  from  tbe  battlwnent  of  the  tower, 
when  he  heard  the  door  opea  behind  hiuL  Supposing  it 
to  be  bis  daughter  coming  to  take  her  leave  of  him  for  ths 
night,  as  was  her  frequent  practice,  he  called  her  by  name, 
but  a  hareb  voice  met  his  ear  in  reply.  He  was  grasped  b}r 
the  arms,  and,  looking  up,  perceived  three  strange  men  m 
the  Clamber.  He  attempted  to  shake  t^iem  off,  but  in  vain. 
He  called  for  help,  but  they  scoffed  at  his  cries.  "Feaoe, 
dotardi"  cried  one:  *'tfaink'&t  thon  the  servanis  of  the  Ucat 
SxAy  Inquisition  are  to  be  daunted  by  thy  clamoisf  Ooni- 
rodes,  away  with  himi" 

Withoot  heeding  bis  remonstninoes  and  oitMftties,  thsf 
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seized  upcm  his  books  and  papers,  took  some  note  of  the 
apartment,  and  the  utensils,  and  then  bore  him  oS  a  prisoner. 

Inez,  left  to  herself,  had  passed  a  sad  and  lonely  erenii^; 
seated  by  a  casement  which  looked  into  the  garden,  she  had 
pmsiTely  watched  star  after  star  sparkle  ont  of  the  blue 
depths  of  the  Aj,  and  was  indulging  a  crowd  of  anxious 
thoughts  about  her  lorer,  until  the  rising  tears  began  to  flow. 
She  waa  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  voices  that  seemed 
to  come  from  a  distant  part  of  the  mansion.  There  was,  not 
long  after,  a  noise  of  several  persons  descending  the  stairs. 
Surprised  at  these  unusual  sounds  in  their  lonely  habitation, 
she  remained  for  a  few  moments  in  a  state  of  tremblii^,  yet 
indistinct  apprehensicHi,  when  the  servant  rushed  into  the 
room,  with  terror  in  her  countenance,  and  informed  her  that 
her  father  was  carried  off  by  armed  men. 

Inez  did  not  stop  to  hear  further,  but  flew  downstairs  to 
overtake  them.  She  had  scarcely  paseed  the  threshold,  when 
she  found  herself  in  the  grasp  of  strangers. 

"Away  I — away  I"  cried  she,  wildly,  "do  not  stop  me— 
let  me  follow  my  father." 

"We  come  to  conduct  you  to  him,  senora,"  said  one  of 
the  men,  reepectfully. 

"Where  is  he,  then?'* 

"He  is  gone  to  Qranads,"  replied  the  man;  "an  unex- 
pected circumstance  requires  his  presence  there  immediately ; 
but  he  is  among  friends." 

"We  have  no  friends  in  Granada,"  said  Inez,  drawing 
back;  hut  then  the  idea  of  Antonio  rushed  into  her  mind; 
something  relating  to  him  might  have  called  her  father 
thither.  "Is  Benor  Antonio  de  Castros  with  himf"  de- 
manded she,  with  agitation. 

"I  know  not,  senora,"  replied  the  man.  "It  is  very 
poBsihle.  I  only  know  that  your  father  is  among  friends, 
and  is  anxious  for  yon  to  follow  him." 

"Let  us  go,  then,"  cried  she,  eagerly.  The  men  led  bar 
a  little  distance  to  where  a  mule  was  waiting,  and,  afwieting 
her  to  mount,  they  conducted  her  slowly  toward  the  city. 
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GrMiada  vas  ao  that  eTening  a  scene  of  famoifal  rereL  It 
was  one  ot  the  festivalB  of  the  Maestransa,  an  aasooiatitm  ci 
the  nobilily  to  keep  np  ecxne  of  the  gallaat  oustoms  of  ancient 
didvairy.  There  had  been  a  representation  ol  a  tournament 
in  one  of  the  eqnares;  the  stteets  would  still  occasionally 
lesoDnd  with  the  beat  <tf  a  solitEuy  dram,  or  the  bray  of  a 
tnunpet  &om  some  str^gling  par^  of  revelerB.  Sometinua 
ibisy  were  met  by  oav^ers,  riohly  dressed  in  ancient  oos- 
tnmea,  attended  by  their  eqmree ;  and  at  one  time  they  passed 
in  sight  of  a  palaoe  IniUiantly  illuminated,  from  whenos 
oame  the  mingled  soonds  o£  mnsio  and  the  dance.  Shortly 
after,  they  oame  to  the  sqoare  where  the  mock  tonmamenfc 
had  been  held.  It  was  thronged  by  the  populaoe,  reoreatiiig 
themselTes  among  booths  and  stalls  where  refreshments  were 
sold,  and  the  glare  of  torches  showed  the  temporary  galleries, 
and  gay-oolored  awnings,  and  armorial  troj^iies,  and  other 
paraphernalia  of  the  show.  The  conductors  of  Ines  endeav- 
ored to  keep  out  of  observation,  and  to  traverse  a  gloomy 
p€krt  of  the  square ;  bnt  they  were  detained  at  one  place  by 
the  pressure  of  a  crowd  surrounding  a  party  of  wandering 
musicdans,  singing  one  of  those  ballads  of  which  the  Spanish 
populace  are  so  pasntmately  fond.  The  torches  which  were 
held  by  some  of  the  crowd  threw  a  str(Hig  mass  of  light  upon 
Inez,  and  the  sight  of  so  beautiful  a  being,  without  mantilla 
or  veil,  looking  so  bewildered,  end  oondncted  by  men  who 
seemed  to  take  no  gratification  in  the  surrouxiding  gayety, 
occasioned  expressions  of  curiosity.  One  of  the  ballad-singeis 
approached,  and,  striking  her  guitar  with  peculiar  earnest- 
ness, began  to  sing  a  doleful  air,  full  of  sinister  forebodings. 
Inez  started  with  surprise.  It  was  the  same  ballad-singer 
that  had  addressed  her  in  the  garden  of  the  QeneralifEe.  It 
was  the  same  air  that  she  had  then  sui^.  It  spoke  of  im- 
pending  dangers;  they  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  thickening 
around  her.  She  was  anxious  to  speak  with  the  giri,  and 
to  ascertain  whether  she  really  had  a  knowledge  of  any 
definite  evil  that  was  threatening  her;  but,  as  she  attempted 
to  address  her,  the  mule,  on  which  she  rode,  was  soddenlj 
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seized,  sod  led  forcibly  through  the  throngs  hj  one  of  her 
conduotoTBi  while  she  saw  aoother  addresaiiig  menacing 
words  to  the  ballad-singer.  The  latter  raised  ber  hand  with 
a  warning  gesture,  as  Inez  loBt  sight  of  her. 

While  she  weus  jet  lost  in  perplexitj,  oaosed  by  this  sin- 
gular oocorrence,  they  stopped  at  the  gate  of  a  Uu^  man- 
sion. One  of  her  attendants  knocked,  the  door  was  opened, 
and  they  entered  a  paved  oourt.  "Where  are  we?"  de- 
manded  Inez,  with  anxiety.  "At  the  house  of  a  friend, 
senora,"  rephed  the  man.  "Ascend  this  staircase  with  me, 
and  in  a  moment  yoa  will  meet  your  father." 

They  ascended  a  stairceise  that  led  to  a  suite  of  splendid 
apartments.  They  passed  through  several,  until  they  came 
to  em  inner  chamber.  The  door  opened — some  one  ap- 
proached; but  what  was  her  terror  at  perceiving,  not  her 
fother,  but  Don  Ambroeiot 

The  men  who  had  seized  upon  the  alchemist  had,  at 
least,  been  more  honest  in  their  professions.  They  were 
indeed  familiars  of  the  Inquisition.  He  was  conducted  in 
sileaice  to  the  gloomy  prison  of  that  horrible  tribunal.  It 
was  a  mansion  whose  very  aspect  withered  joy  and  edmoet 
shut  out  hope.  It  was  one  of  those  hideous  abodes  which 
the  bad  passions  of  men  conjure  up  in  this  fair  world,  to 
rival  the  ftmcied  dens  of  demons  and  the  accursed. 

Day  after  day  went  heavily  l^,  without  anything  to  mark 
the  lapse  dF  time  but  the  decline  and  reappearance  of  the 
light  that  feebly  glimmered  through  the  narrow  window  of 
the  dungeon  in  which  the  unfortunate  alchemist  was  buried 
rather  than  confined.  His  mind  was  harassed  with  uncer- 
tainties and  fears  about  his  daughter,  so  helpless  and  inex- 
perienced. He  endeavored  to  gather  tidings  of  her  from  the 
man  who  brought  his  daily  portion  of  food.  The  fellow 
stared,  as  if  astonished  at  being  asked  a  question  in  that 
mansion  of  silence  tmd  mystery,  but  depEU'ted  without  saying 
a  word.     Every  snooeeding  attempt  was  equally  fruitless. 

The  poor  alchemist  was  oppressed  by  many  griefs;  and 
it  was  not  the  least  that  he  had  been  again  interrupted  in 
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his  labors  on  the  very  pcrint  of  Bucoess.  Kerer  was  aiobaor 
ist  so  near  attammg  the  golden  secret — a  little  longer,  and 
all  his  hopes  would  have  been  realised.  The  tiwi^bts  of 
these  disappointmentB  afflicted  him  more  even  than  the  fear 
of  all  that  he  m^ht  suffer  fnnn  the  mercilees  Inquisition. 
His  waking  thoughts  would  follow  him  into  his  dreams.  He 
would  be  transported  in  fancy  to  his  laboratory,  busied  again 
among  retorts  and  alembics,  and  surrounded  by  Lully,  by 
B'Abano,  by  Olybius,  and  the  other  masters  of  the  sablinw 
art.  The  moment  of  projection  would  arrive;  a  aeraphio 
form  would  rise  oat  of  the  furnace,  holding  forth  a  veesd 
oontainii^  the  precious  elixir;  but,  before  he  oould  grasp  the 
prise,  he  would  awake  and  find  himself  in  a  dungeon. 

All  the  devices  of  inquisitorial  ingennity  were  employed 
to  ensnare  the  old  man,  and  to  draw  from  him  evidence  that 
might  be  brought  sf^ainst  himself,  and  might  oorroborate 
certain  secret  information  that  had  been  given  against  him. 
He  had  been  accused  of  practicing  necromaooy  and  judicial 
astrol<^y,  and  a  cloud  of  evidence  had  been  aeoietly  brought 
forward  to  substantiate  the  charge.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  all  the  oiioamstanoes,  appaiently  corroboratiTe, 
which  had  been  indastrionsly  cited  by  the  secret  aoouser. 
The  nlence  which  prevailed  abont  the  tower,  its  desolatenesB, 
the  very  quiet  ot  its  inhabitants,  had  been  adduced  as  proofs 
tiiat  something  sinister  was  perpetrated  within.  The  alchem- 
ist's conversations  and  scdiloquies  in  the  garden  had  been 
overheard  and  misrepresented.  The  lights  and  strange  ap- 
pearances at  night,  in  the  tower,  were  given  with  vi<dent 
exa^erations.  Shrieks  and  yells  were  said  to  have  hem 
beard  from  thence  at  midnight,  when,  it  was  OMifidently 
asserted,  the  cAd  man  raised  familiar  s[Hiits  by  his  incanta- 
tions, and  even  compelled  the  dead  to  rise  from  their  graves 
and  answer  to  his  qaestions. 

The  alchemist,  aooordii^;  to  the  onstom  of  the  Inquisttkoi, 
was  kept  in  complete  ignorance  of  his  aoouser;  of  the  wit- 
nesses produced  against  him;  even  of  the  crimes  of  which  he 
waa  aooosed.    He  was  examined  genarallyi  whether  he  knew 
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wbr  he  was  ancsted,  and  was  oonscjoas  of  vny  gdh  thai 
m^ht  deserve  the  ■aa&»  ot  the  holy  <^oe?  He  waa  exam- 
ined as  to  hia  ooontry,  hia  life,  his  habito,  his  pumntg,  hi* 
aotiona,  and  <^>iiiicns.  The  cdd  man  was  fiank  and  rimple 
fat  his  xeplies;  he  was  oonwious  ol  no  guilt,  capable  flf  nv 
art,  praotioed  in  no  disshnolation.  After  receiving  a  general 
aduKxiitioa  to  bethink  himself  whether  he  had  not  eoounittad 
any  act  deaerving  of  punishment,  and  to  prepare,  by  oonfefr 
non,  to  eeonre  the  well-known  mercy  ol  the  bibnnal,  he  was 
remanded  to  his  oeU. 

He  was  now  risited  in  his  dongeon  t^  omfty  familiars  of 
the  InqiuBition;  who,  nnder  pretense  <^  sympsthy  and  kind* 
sees,  eame  to  begtrile  the  tedionsnees  of  his  imprisonment 
with  friendly  oonversatian.  Tbey  casually  faitrodiioed  th* 
sabjeot  of  alchemy,  on  which  they  tonohed  witii  great  catt* 
tkn  and  jwetended  mdiffeaenoe.  There  was  no  need  of  sndi 
craftiness.  The  hcmest  enthosiast  bad  no  snqiician  in  hii 
natore:  the  moment  tiiey  tonehed  nptm  hia  faTorits  thema 
he  forgot  his  misfortunes  and  imprisonment,  and  broke  fordi 
into  rhapsodiee  about  the  divine  science. 

Tbe  oonTersation  was  artfully  turned  to  the  discusdon  at 
elanentaiy  beings.  Tbe  alchemist  readily  aTowed  bis  belief 
in  tiiem ;  and  that  there  haJ  been  instanoee  of  their  attending 
upon  philosophers,  and  adminiateiing  to  their  wisbee.  He 
related  many  miracles  said  to  b&ve  been  performed  by  Apol- 
looiuB  ThyaneoH,  through  the  aid  of  spirits  or  demons;  in- 
somuch that  he  was  set  up  by  the  heathens  in  oppositiaa 
to  the  Messiah ;  and  was  even  regarded  with  reverenoe  by 
numy  Cbristiaiis.  The  familiars  eagerly  demanded  whether 
he  believed  Apollonius  to  be  a  true  and  worthy  philosopher. 
The  imaffeoted  piety  ot  the  alchemist  protected  him  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  simpUoity ;  for  he  oondeanned  ApcJlonius  as 
a  soroeier  and  an  impoator.  No  art  oould  draw  from  him  an 
admission  that  he  had  ever  employed  or  invoked  spiritual 
agencies  in  tbe  prosecnrtion  of  his  pursuits,  though  be  believed 
himself  to  have  bean  frequently  impeded  by  their  invisiUa 
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The  inquisitors  were  sorely  vexed  at  not  beii^;  able  to 
inveigle  him  into  a  confesaion  of  a  orinunal  nataze;  thej 
attribated  their  failure  to  craft,  to  obetinacy,  to  every  oaose 
but  the  right  one,  namely,  tiiat  the  harmless  visionary  had 
nothing  guil^  to  confess.  They  had  abundant  proof  of  a 
secret  nature  against  him;  but  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
Inquisition  to  endeavor  to  procure  confession  from  the  ptistxi- 
era.  An  auto  da  fe  was  at  hand;  the  worthy  fathers  were 
eager  for  hia  conviction,  for  they  were  always  anxious  to 
have  a  good  number  of  culpritB  oondenmed  to  the  stake, 
to  grace  these  solemn  triomphs.  He  was  at  length  brought 
to  a  fiTial  ezaminatim. 

The  chamber  of  trial  was  spacnous  and  gloomy.  At  one 
end  was  a  huge  crucifix,  the  Standard  of  the  Inquisition.  A 
long  table  extended  through  the  center  of  the  room,  at  which 
Bat  the  inquisitors  and  their  secretary;  at  the  other  end,  a 
stool  was  placed  for  the  prisoner. 

He  was  brought  in,  according  to  custom,  bare-headed 
and  bare*Iegged.  He  was  enfeebled  by  confinement  and 
affliction ;  by  ocmstantly  brooding  over  the  unknown  fate  of 
his  child,  and  the  disastrous  interruption  of  his  experim^itB. 
He  sat  bowed  down  and  listless;  his  head  sunk  upon  his 
breaat;  his  whole  appearance  that  of  one  "past  hope,  aban- 
doned, and  by  himself  given  over. ' ' 

The  accusation  allied  gainst  him  was  now  brought  for- 
ward in  a  specific  form ;  he  was  called  upon  by  name,  Felix 
de  Vasquez,  formerly  of  Castile,  to  answer  to  the  charges  of 
necromancy  and  demonoI<^y.  He  was  told  that  the  charges 
were  amply  substantiated ;  and  was  asked  whether  he  was 
ready,  by  full  confession,  to  throw  himself  upon  the  well- 
known  mercy  of  the  Holy  Inquisition. 

The  philosopher  testified  stnne  slight  surprise  at  the  nat- 
nre  of  the  accusation,  but  simply  replied,  "I  am  innocent." 

"What  [voof  have  you  to  give  of  your  innocence?" 

"It  rath^  r^nains  for  you  to  prove  your  charges,"  said 
the  old  man.  "I  am  a  strfinger  and  a  sojourner  in  the  land, 
and  know  no  one  out  of  the  do<»B  of  my  dwelling.     I  can 
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giro  nothing  is  107  Tindioatioa  bot  the  Word  of  a  nobleman 

The  inquisitor  ebooik  bis  bead,  and  went  on  to  r^ieat  the 
TBiioQS  inqturies  that  bad  b^ore  been  made  as  to  his  mode 
ct  life  and  pumoitB.  The  poor  alchemist  was  too  feel^  and 
too  weary  at  heart  to  m^u  any  bat  brief  rej^ies.  He  re- 
qneeted  that  some  man  of  aoienoe  might  examine  his  labora- 
tory, and  all  his  books  and  papers,  by  which  it  would  be 
made  abundantly  evident  that  he  was  merely  engaged  in  the 
Bttidy  of  alchemy. 

To  this  the  inquiot(»'  obserred  that  alchemy  had  beoome 
a  mere  covert  for  secret  and  deadly  sins.  That  the  ptaotaoerB 
of  it  were  apt  to  sorupte  at  no  means  to  satisfy  their  inoidi* 
Date  greediness  of  gcAA.  Some  had  been  known  to  use  q>ellB 
and  impioos  oeremonies;  to  conjore  the  aid  of  evil  spirits; 
nay,  even  to  sell  tiieir  sools  to  the  enemy  of  mankind,  so  &ai 
they  might  riot  in  boondksa  wealth  while  living. 

The  poor  alchemist  had  heard  all  patiently,  or,  at  least, 
passively.  He  had  disdained  to  vindicate  his  name  other- 
wise than  by  bis  word;  he  had  smiled  at  the  aconsations  of 
8(a«ery,  when  applied  merely  to  himself;  bnt  when  the  eub- 
lime  art,  which  had  been  the  study  and  passion  of  his  life, 
was  assailed,  he  could  no  letter  haten  in  silence.  His  head 
gradually  rose  from  his  bostHu;  a  hectic  oidor  came  in  faint 
streaks  to  bis  cheek;  played  about  there,  disappeared,  r&- 
tamed,  and  at  lei^h  kindled  into  a  baming  glow.  The 
dammy  dampness  dried  from  bis  forehead;  his  eyes,  which 
had  nearly  been  extinguished,  l^hted  up  again,  and  burned 
with  their  wonted  and  visionary  firee.  He  entered  into  a 
vindication  of  his  favorite  art.  His  voice  at  first  wfis  feeble 
and  broken;  but  it  gathered  strength  as  he  proceeded,  until 
it  rolled  in  a  deep  and  sonorous  volume.  He  gradually  rose 
frtnn  hie  seat,  as  he  rose  with  bis  subject;  he  threw  back  the 
scanty  black  mantle  wbudi  had  hitherto  wrapped  his  Umbe; 
the  very  unoouthnees  of  his  form  and  loc^  gave  an  inqiree- 
ave  effect  to  what  be  ottered;  it  wasasthonghaoocpaeltsd 
become  soddenly  animated. 
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He  repelled  with  scorn  the  ckspersionB  cast  upoD  alchemy 
by  the  ignorant  and  vulgar.  He  aSBrmed  it  to  be  the  mother 
of  all  art  and  science,  citing  the  ofunions  of  ParaoelsoB, 
SandivogiuB,  Raymond  Lully,  and  others,  in  support  of  his 
assertions.  He  maintained  that  it  was  pure  and  innocent 
and  honorable  both  in  its  purposes  and  means.  What  were 
its  objects?  The  perpetuatioD  of  life  and  youth,  and  the  pro- 
ducti(Hi  of  gold.  "The  elixir  vitiB,"  said  he,  "is  no  charmed 
potion,  but  merely  a  ooncenb«tion  of  those  elemente  of 
vitality  which  nature  has  scattered  through  ber  works.  The 
philosopher's  stone,  or  tincture,  or  powder,  as  it  is  variously 
called,  is  no  necromantic  talisman,  but  consists  simply  of 
those  particles  which  gold  contains  within  itself  for  its  lepro- 
duotioc ;  for  gold,  like  other  things,  has  its  seed  within  itself, 
though  bound  up  with  inconceivable  firmueas,  from  the  vigor 
of  innate  fixed  salts  and  sulphurs.  In  seeking  to  discover 
the  elixir  of  life,  then, "  continued  he,  "we  seek  only  to  apply 
some  of  nature's  own  speciflos  agfiinst  the  disease  and  decay 
to  which  our  bodies  are  subjected;  and  what  else  does  the 
physician,  when  he  tasks  his  art,  and  uses  subtle  compounds 
and  conning  distillations,  to  revive  our  languishing  powers 
and  avert  the  stroke  of  death  for  a  season? 

"In  seeking  to  multiply  the  precious  metals,  also,  we  sedk 
but  to  genninate  and  multiply,  by  natural  means,  a  peirtio- 
ular  species  of  nature's  productions;  and  what  else  does  the 
husbuidman,  who  consults  times  and  seasons,  and,  by  what 
might  be  deemed  a  natural  magic,  from  the  mere  Bcattering 
of  his  hand,  covers  a  whole  plain  with  golden  vegetation? 
The  mysteries  of  our  art,  it  is  true,  are  deeply  and  darkly 
bidden;  hut  it  requires  so  much  the  more  innocence  and 
purity  of  thought  to  penetrate  unto  them.  No,  fatherl  the 
true  alchemist  must  be  pure  in  mind  and  body ;  he  must  be 
temperate,  patient,  chaste,  watchful,  meek,  humble,  devout. 
'My  son,'  says  Hermes  Trismegestes,  the  great  master  of 
our  art,  *my  son,  I  recommend  you  above  all  things  to  fear 
God.*  And  indeed  it  is  only  by  devout  castigation  of  the 
senses,  and  purification  of  the  soul,  that  tiie  akhemist  is 
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enaUed  to  enter  into  the  amend  chambers  of  fenitti.  'Labor, 
pnr,  and  read,'  is  the  motto  of  onr  «netM9&  As  De  Nuys- 
nient  -well  obeerviea,  Them  h^^  and  BtngnUr  favors  are 
granted  unto  none,  save  only  onto  the  tons  of  God  (that  is 
to  say,  the  virtooiu  and  dsvout),  who,  onder  His  paternal 
benedioti<m,  hare  obtained  the  oponng  of  the  same,  by  the 
hoping  hfuid  of  the  quoMi  of  arta,  divine  Philosophy.'  In- 
deed, so  BEtcred  has  the  nature  of  this  knowledt^  been  oc«i- 
mdered,  Aat  we  are  told  it  has  fonr  times  been  ezpreesly 
oommimicated  by  Gk>d  to  man,  having  made  a  part  of  that 
oabalistical  wiBdom  winch  was  revealed  to  Adam  to  oonsole 
him  toe  the  lose  of  Paradise',  and  to  Moses  in  the  bosh,  and 
to  Solomon  in  a  dream,  Mid  to  Bsdras  by  the  angel. 

"Bo  far  from  d«nonB  and  malign  8i»rits  being  the  fnends 
and  abettors  at  the  alchemist,  they  are  the  continual  foes 
with  which  he  has  to  oontend.  It  is  their  ooostant  endeavor 
to  tbxA  np  the  avenues  to  tiiose  truths  which  would  enable 
hfan  to  rise  above  the  abject  state  into  which  he  has  fallen, 
and  return  to  tiiat  ezoellenoe  wiuch  was  his  original  birth- 
right. For  what  would  be  the  effect  of  tius  length  of  days, 
and  this  abundant  wealth,  but  to  enable  the  poeseesor  to  go 
on  from  art  to  art,  fican  science  to  eoienoe,  with  energies  un- 
impaired by  Biclmese,  uninterrupted  by  death?  For  this  havB 
sages  and  philosophers  ehnt  themselves  up  in  cells  and  boB- 
tndes;  bnried  themselves  in  caves  and  dena  of  the  earth; 
taming  from  the  joys  of  life  and  the  [4easfuioeof  the  world; 
endurii^  scorn,  poverty,  persecution.  For  this  was  Ray- 
mond Lnlly  sttxied  to  death  in  Mauritaoia.  For  this  did  the 
immortal  Pietro  D'Abano  suffer  pereecutaon  at  Padua,  and, 
when  he  escaped  from  his  oppTesB<»s  by  death,  was  dec^te- 
fully  burned  in  effigy.  For  this  have  illustrious  men  of  all 
nations  intrepidly  suffered  martyrdom.  For  this,  if  nnmo- 
lested,  have  they  asriduously  employed  the  latest  hoar  of  life, 
the  expiring  throb  of  ezistenoe ;  hopii^  to  the  last  that  they 
nnght  yet  seize  npcm  the  prise  for  which  they  had  struggled, 
and  ^uiekthemselves  back  even  from  theveryjawsoftiie  grave  I 

"For,  when  (Hioe  ttte  alchennst  shall  bare  attained  the 
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object  of  his  toils;  when  the  sublime  secret  shall  be  revealed 
to  his  gaze,  how  glorions  wiU  be  the  change  in  his  condititm  I 
How  will  he  emei^  from  his  solitaiy  retreat,  like  the  Bim 
breakii^  forth  from  the  darksome  chamber  of  the  night, 
and  darting  his  beams  throughout  the  earth !  Oif  ted  witii 
perpetual  youth  and  boundless  riches,  to  what  heights  of 
wisdom  may  he  attaint  How  may  he  carry  on,  uninter- 
rupted, the  thread  of  knowledge,  which  has  hitherto  been 
snapped  at  the  death  of  each  philosopher  1  And,  as  the 
increase  of  wisdom  is  the  increase  of  virtue,  how  may  he 
become  the  benefactor  of  his  fellowmen;  dispensLog,  with 
liberal  but  cautious  and  disorimiiiating  hand,  that  inexhaust- 
ible  wealth  which  is  at  his  disposal ;  banishing  poverty,  which 
is  the  cause  of  so  much  sorrow  and  wickedness ;  encouraging 
the  arts;  promotii^;  discoveries,  and  enlarging  all  the  means 
of  virtuous  enjoyment!  His  life  will  be  the  connecting  band 
of  generationB.  History  will  live  in  his  recoUeotion;  distant 
ages  will  speak  with  his  tcmgue.  The  nations  of  the  earth 
will  look  to  him  as  their  preceptor,  and  kings  wiU  sit  at  his 
feet  and  learn  wisdom.    Oh,  glorious!  oh,  celestial  alchemy!" 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  inquisitor,  who  had  suf- 
fered him  to  go  on  thus  far,  in  hopes  of  gathering  something 
from  his  unguarded  enthusiasm.  "Senor,"  said  he,  "this  is 
all  rambling,  visionary  talk.  You  are  charged  with  sorcery, 
and  in  defense  you  give  us  a  rhapsody  about  alchemy.  Have 
you  nothii^  better  than  this  to  offer  in  your  defenseV" 

The  old  man  slowly  resumed  his  seat,  but  did  not  deign 
a  reply.  The  fire  that  bad  betmied  in  his  eye  gradually  ex- 
pired. His  cheek  resumed  its  w<mted  paleness;  but  he  did 
not  relapse  into  inanity.  He  sat  with  a  steady,  serene, 
patient  look,  like  one  prepared  not  to  contend,  but  to  suffer. 

His  trial  continued  for  a  long  time,  with  cruel  mockery 
of  justice,  for  no  witnesses  were  ever  in  this  court  confronted 
with  the  accused,  and  the  latter  had  continually  to  defend 
himself  in  the  dark.  Some  unknown  and  powerful  enemy 
had  alleged  charges  against  the  unfortunate  alchemist,  but 
who  he  oould  not  imagine.     Stranger  and  sojourner  as  he 
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was  Jn  the  land,  solitary  aod  harmlees  in  hie  pursuita,  how 
could  he  have  provoked  such  hostilityP  The  tide  of  aeoret 
testimony,  however,  was  too  strong  against  him;  he  was 
convioted  of  the  crime  of  magic,  and  condemned  to  expiate 
his  sins  at  the  stake,  at  the  approaching  auto  da  f^. 

While  the  unhappy  alchemist  was  unde^oing  his  trial  at 
the  bquisition,  his  daughter  was  exposed  to  trials  no  lees 
severe.  Don  Ambroeio,  into  whose  hands  she  had  fallen, 
was,  as  has  before  been  intimated,  one  of  the  most  daring 
and  lawless  profligates  in  all  Granada.  He  was  a  man  of 
hot  blood  and  fiery  passions,  who  stopped  at  nothing  in  the 
gratification  of  his  desires;  yet  with  all  this  he  possessed, 
manners,  address,  and  aocomplishments  that  had  made  him 
eminently  successful  among  the  sex.  From  the  palace  to 
the  cottage  he  had  extended  his  amorous  enterprises;  his 
serenades  harassed  the  slambers  of  half  the  huabands  in 
Ch^nada;  no  balcony  was  too  high  for  his  adventurous  at- 
tempts, nor  any  cottage  too  lowly  for  his  perfidious  seduc- 
tions. Yet  he  was  as  fickle  as  he  was  ardent;  success  had 
made  him  vain  and  capricious;  he  had  no  sentiment  to  at* 
tach  him  to  the  victim  of  his  arts ;  and  many  a  pale  cheek 
and  fading  eye,  languishing  amid  the  sparkling  of  jewels, 
and  many  a  breaking  heart,  throbbing  under  the  rustic  bod- 
ice, bore  testimony  to  his  triumphs  and  his  faithlessnees. 

He  was  sated,  however,  by  easy  conquests,  and  wearied 
of  a  life  oi  continual  and  prompt  gratification.  There  had 
been  a  degree  of  difficulty  and  enterinise  in  the  pursuit  of 
Inez  that  he  had  never  before  experienced.  It  had  aroused 
him  from  the  monotony  of  mere  sensual  life,  and  stimulated 
him  wit^  the  charm  of  adventure.  He  had  become  an  epi- 
cure in  pleasure;  and  now  that  he  had  this  coy  beauty  in 
his  power  he  was  determined  to  protract  his  enjoyment,  by 
the  gradual  conquest  of  her  scruples  and  downfall  of  her 
virtue.  He  was  vain  of  his  person  and  address,  which  he 
thought  no  woman  could  long  withstand;  and  it  was  a  kind 
of  trial  of  skill  to  endeavor  to  gain,  by  art  and  fascination, 
what  he  was  secure  of  obtaining  at  any  time  by  violence. 
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When  IneE,  therefore,  was  bronght  into  bis  presenoe  bf 
his  emissaries,  he  affeoted  not  to  notioe  her  tenw  and  sor- 
prise,  but  received  hw  with  formal  and  stately  oonrtesy.  He 
was  too  -wary  a  fowler  to  flutter  the  bird  wboi  just  entangled 
in  the  net.  To  her  eager  and  wild  inqniriee  about  her  father 
he  begged  her  not  to  be  alarmed;  that  he  was  safe,  and  had 
hem  there,  bat  was  engc^ed  elsewhere  in  an  affair  of  mo- 
ment, from  which  he  wonld  eoon  return ;  in  the  meantime, 
he  had  left  word  that  she  should  await  his  return  in  patience. 
After  some  stately  expressions  of  general  dvility,  Doa  Am- 
broeio  made  a  ceremonious  bow  and  retired. 

The  mind  of  Inez  was  full  of  trouble  and  perplexity.  The 
stately  formality  of  Don  Ambroeio  was  so  unexpected  as  to 
idieck  the  aocusationfi  and  reproaches  that  were  springii^  to 
her  lips.  Had  he  had  evil  decdgns,  would  he  have  treated 
her  with  such  frigid  ceremony  when  he  bad  her  in  his  power? 

But  why,  then,  was  she  broT^ht  to  hie  houBe?  Was  not 
the  mysterious  disappearanoe  ot  Antcmio  connected  with 
this?  A  thought  suddenly  darted  into  her  mind.  Antonio 
had  again  met  with  Don  Ambroeto — ^they '  had  foaght — 
Antonio  was  wounded  —  perhaps  dyii^l  It  was  him  to 
whom  her  father  had  gone — it  was  at  his  request  tiiat  Don 
Ambroedo  had  sent  for  them,  to  soothe  his  dying  mtanentsl 
These,  and  a  thousand  such  horrible  sa^jjeetiong,  harassed 
her  mind  -,  but  she  tried  in  vain  to  get  information  f rem  the 
domestica ;  they  knew  nothing  but  that  her  father  had  been 
ttiere,  had  gone,  and  wonld  soon  return. 

Thus  passed  a  night  of  tumultuous  thought,  and  vf^ue 
yet  cruel  apprehensions.  She  knew  not  what  to  do  or  what 
to  believe — whether  she  ought  to  fly,  or  to  remain;  but  if  to 
fly,  how  was  she  to  extricato  herself  f — and  where  was  she 
to  seek  her  fathert  As  the  day  dawned  without  any  intolU- 
gence  of  him,  her  alarm  increEised ;  at  length  a  moooage  was 
brought  from  him,  saying  that  circumstanoeB  prevented  his 
retom  to  her,  but  beggii^  her  to  hasten  to  him  without  delay. 

With  an  eager  and  throbbing  heart  did  she  set  forth  with 
the  men  that  were  to  conduct  her.     She  little  tboagbt,  hov- 
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ever,  that  ahe  was  merely  changing  bet  prisen-hoase.  Don 
Ambroeio  had  feared  lest  she  should  be  traced  to  his  resi- 
dence in  Qranada;  or  that  he  might  be  interrupted  there 
before  he  oould  accomplish  his  plan  of  seduction.  He  bad 
her  DOW  conveyed,  therefore,  to  a  mansion  which  he  poe- 
seesed  in  one  of  the  moimtain  solitudes  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Granada;  a  lonely,  but  beautiful  retreat.  In  vain,  on 
her  arrival,  did  she  look  around  for  her  father  or  Antonio; 
none  but  strange  faces  met  her  eye;  menials,  profoundly 
respectful,  but  who  knew  nor  saw  anything  but  what  their 
master  pleased. 

She  had  scarcely  arrived  before  Don  Ambroeio  made  his 
appearance,  lees  stately  in  bis  manner,  but  Btill  treating  her 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  deference.  Inez  was  too  much 
agitated  and  alarmed  to  be  ba£9ed  by  his  courtesy,  and  be- 
came vehement  in  her  demand  to  be  conducted  to  her  father. 

Don  Ambrosio  now  pat  cm  an  appearance  of  the  greatest 
embarrassment  and  emotion.  After  some  delay,  and  much 
in«tended  confusion,  he  at  length  confessed  that  the  seizure 
of  her  father  was  eill  a  stratagem ;  a  mere  false  alarm,  to 
procure  him  the  present  opportonity  of  having  access  to  her, 
and  endeavoring  to  mitigate  that  obduracy,  and  conquer  that 
repugnance,  which  he  declared  had  almost  driven  him  to 
distraction. 

He  assured  her  that  her  father  was  ^ain  at  home  in 
safety,  and  occupied  in  his  usual  pursuits;  having  been  fully 
satisfied  that  his  daughter  was  in  honorable  hands,  and 
would  soon  be  restored  to  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  she 
threw  herself  at  his  feet  and  implored  to  be  set  at  liberty; 
-  he  only  replied  by  gentle  entreaties  that  she  would  pardon 
the  seeming  violence  he  had  to  use,  and  that  she  would  trust 
a  little  while  to  his  honor.  "You  are  here,"  said  he,  "abso- 
lute mistress  of  everything :  nothing  shall  be  said  or  done  to 
vffead  you :  I  will  not  even  intrude  upon  your  ear  the  un- 
happy passion  that  is  devourii^  my  heart.  Should  you 
require  it,  I  will  even  absent  myself  from  your  presence ;  but 
to  part  with  you  entirely  at  present,  with  your  mind  full  of 
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doabts  and  resBntmentB,  would  be  worse  than  death  to  me. 
No,  beautiful  Inez,  you  must  first  know  me  a  little  better, 
and  know  l^  my  coDduct  that  my  passion  for  yon  is  as  deH- 
oate  and  respectful  as  it  is  Teb^nent.*' 

The  assuranoe  of  her  father's  safety  had  reHeTed  Inez 
ttoai  one  cause  of  torturing  anxiety  only  to  render  her  feani 
tiie  more  violent  on  her  own  aoconnt.  Don  Ambrodo,  how- 
erer,  ocmtinued  to  treat  her  with  artful  deference  that  in- 
Braudbly  Inlled  her  ^pr^enidoiis.  It  ia  true  she  fonnd  h^- 
Belf  a  captive,  but  no  advantage  t^peared  to  be  taken  of  her 
helplessness.  She  soothed  herself  with  the  idea  iiuit  a  litUs 
while  would  suffice  to  convince  Don  Ambrono  of  the  fallacy 
<ii  his  bopee,  and  that  he  would  be  induced  to  restore  her  to 
her  home.  Her  tranaports  of  terror  and  affliction,  therefore, 
subsided,  in  a  few  days,  into  a  pasEdve,  yet  anzioufi  melan- 
choly, with  which  she  awaited  the  hoped-for  eveoit. 

In  the  meanwhile,  all  those  artificee  were  employed  that 
are  calculated  to  charm  the  seuBes,  ensnare  the  feelings,  and 
diesolye  the  heart  into  tendemees.  Don  Ambrosio  was  a 
master  of  the  subtle  arts  of  aeduotion.  His  very  mansion 
breathed  est  enervating  atmoqihere  of  languor  and  delight. 
It  was  here,  amid  twilight  saloons  and  dreamy  cbambera, 
buried  among  groves  of  orange  and  myrtle,  that  be  shot 
himfielf  up  at  times  from  the  prying  world,  and  gave  free 
scope  to  the  gratification  of  his  pteasuree. 

The  apartments  were  furnished  in  the  most  sumptuona 
and  voluptuous  manner;  the  silken  couches  swelled  to  the 
touch,  and  sank  in  downy  softQeee  beneath  the  sUghtert 
pressure.  The  paintings  and  statues  aU  told  some  classie 
tale  of  love,  managed,  however,  with  an  insidious  delicacy;  - 
which,  while  it  banished  the  groasnees  that  might  disgust, 
was  the  more  calculated  to  excite  the  imaginalion.  There 
the  blooming  Adonis  was  seen,  not  breaking  away  to  pursue 
tiie  boisterous  chase,  but  crowned  with  flowers,  and  languish- 
ing in  the  embraoee  of  celestial  beauty.  There  Acda  wooed 
hia  GUlatea  in  the  shade,  with  the  Sicilian  sea  spreading  in 
haloyon  serenity  bef<»»  them.     There  were  depicted  groiqia 
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flC  fawns  and  diyads,  fondlj  reolining  in  Bommer  bowers, 
and  listening  to  the  liqnid  piping  of  the  reed;  or  the  wan- 
ioD  satyrs,  sorpriaing  some  wood-nymph  during  her  noontide 
Blnmber.  There,  too,  on  the  storied  tapestry,  might  be  seen 
the  chaste  Diana,  stealing,  in  the  mystery  of  moonlight,  to 
kiss  the  sleeping  E^dymion;  while  Cuoid  and  Psyche,  en- 
twined in  immortal  marble,  breathed  on  each  other's  lips 
the  early  kiss  of  love. 

The  ardent  rays  of  the  sun  were  excluded  from  these 
balmy  halls;  soft  and  tender  music  from  unseen  musicians 
floated  around,  seeming  to  mingle  with  the  perfumes  that 
were  exhaled  from  a  thousand  flowers.  At  night,  when  the 
moon  shed  a  fairy  light  over  the  scene,  the  tender  serenade 
would  rise  from  amoi^  the  bowers  of  the  garden,  in  which  the 
fine  Tcnce  of  Don  Ambrosio  might  often  be  distinguished ;  or  the 
amorous  flute  would  be  heard  along  the  moimtain,  breathing 
in  its  pensive  cadences  the  very  soul  of  a  lover's  melanchtdy. 

Various  entertainments  were  also  devised  to  dispel  her 
loneliness  and  to  charm  away  the  idea  of  oonflnement. 
Qroups  of  Andalusian  dancers  performed,  in  the  splendid 
saloons,  the  various  picturesque  dances  of  their  country;  or 
represented  httle  amorous  ballets,  which  turned  upon  some 
pleasing  scene  of  pastoral  coquetry  and  courtship.  Some- 
times there  were  bands  of  singers,  who,  to  the  romantic 
guitar,  warbled  forth  ditties  full  of  passion  and  tendemees. 

Thus  all  about  her  enticed  to  pleasure  and  voluptuous- 
ness ;  but  the  heart  of  Inez  tamed  with  distaste  from  tins 
idle  mockery.  The  teara  would  rush  into  her  eyes  as  her 
thoughts  reverted  from  this  scene  of  profl^te  splendor  to 
the  humble  but  virtuous  home  from  whence  she  had  been 
betrayed;  or  if  the  witching  power  of  musio  ever  soothed 
her  into  a  tender  reverie,  it  was  to  dwell  with  fondness  on 
the  image  of  Antonio.  But  if  Don  Ambrosio,  deceived  by 
this  transient  calm,  should  attempt  at  such  time  to  whisper 
his  passicMi,  she  would  Btu^  as  from  a  dream  and  recoil  from 
him  with  involuntary  shuddering. 

8he  had  passed  one  long  day  of  more  than  (ndinary  sad- 
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neas,  and  in  tite  erenuig  a  band  ot  these  hired  perfonnen 
were  racerting  all  the  anunatii^  poweta  of  song  and  dance  to 
■mnee  her.  Bnt  while  the  lof^  sakxm  resomided  with  their 
warblings,  and  the  light  eoond  <^  feet  upon  its  marble  paT>»- 
ment  kept  tame  to  the  cadence  of  ^e  scoig,  poor  Ines,  with 
her  face  buried  in  the  Bilken  coach  on  whi<di  Bh»  recNiied, 
WB8  aaly  rendered  more  wretched  by  Hie  eoond  of  gayetj. 

At  length  her  attention  was  caught  by  the  vcooe  of  one  of 
the  angers  that  broaght  with  it  some  indefinite  recollections. 
8he  raised  her  head,  and  cast  an  anxious  loc^  at  the  perf  («m- 
ws,  who,  as  Dsufd,  were  at  the  lower  end  of  the  saloon.  One 
of  them  advanced  a  little  before  the  others.  It  was  a  female^ 
dressed  in  a  fanciful,  pastor^  garb,  suited  to  the  dtiaraoter  she 
was  sustaining ;  but  hM-  ooontenance  was  n<H  to  be  mistaken. 
It  was  the  same  baUad-rangra-  that  had  twice  oroesed  her  padi 
and  given  her  mysterious  intimationB  of  the  lurking  mischief 
that  surrounded  her.  When  the  rest  of  the  perf(Minance0 
were  omcloded,  she  snsed  a  tambourine,  and,  tossing  it 
wlott,  danced  alone  to  the  melody  of  her  own  voice.  In  the 
ooorse  ot  her  dancii^  she  oftproached  to  whme  Inea  reclined ; 
and  as  she  strack  the  tambourine,  contrived  derteroariy  to 
ttuow  a  folded  paper  on  the  coudi.  Inez  seised  itwiA  avid- 
ity and  concealed  it  in  her  boeom.  The  singing  and  datto- 
ing  were  at  an  end ;  the  motiey  crew  retired ;  and  Inen,  left 
alone,  hastened  with  anxiety  to  anfold  ttie  paper  thus  myste- 
zioosly  ocmveyed.  It  was  writttm  in  an  agiterfed,  and  almost 
illegible  handwriting:  "Be  on  your  guard)  you  are  snr- 
roonded  by  treachery.  Trust  not  to  the  forbearance  of  Doo 
Ambroeio;  you  are  marked  out  for  his  prey.  A  humble 
victim  to  his  perfidy  gives  yon  this  warning;  she  is  encom- 
passed  by  too  many  duigers  to  be  more  explicit. — Your  father 
is  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition!" 

The  brain  of  Inez  reeled  as  she  read  this  dreadful  sin*oll. 
She  was  less  filled  with  fUarm  at  hw  own  danger  than  horror 
at  her  father's  situation.  The  moment  Don  Ambroeio  ap- 
peared, she  rushed  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  imploring 
ham  to  save  hw  fatibef,     Don  Ambroeio  stared  with  astcniah- 
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ment;  bat  hrmndiatelr  regaining:  ^^  eelf-poMeaskm,  endeaT- 
ored  to  soothe  her  by  his  blaadMuuents,  and  hy  amaxanom 
that  her  father  was  in  safefy.  She  -warn  not  to  be  padfled ; 
her  fears  were  too  mnoh  annued  to  be  trifled  with.  She  de- 
clared her  knowledge  ot  her  fath^'s  being  a  prisoner  ot  the 
Inqoisition,  and  reiterated  her  frantto  suppHoaticHis  that  he 
would  aave  him. 

Don  Ansbrosio  paused  for  a  moment  in  perplexity,  but 
was  too  adroit  to  be  easilT'  oonfonnded.  "That  your  fath^ 
ifl  a  pmoner,"  replied  he,  *'I  have  long  known.  I  have  con- 
cealed it  from  you  to  save  you  from  fruitless  anxiety.  Toa 
now  know  the  real  reason  of  the  restraint  1  have  put  upon 
yonr  libra^;  I  have  be«i  protecting  instead  of  detaining 
you.  Erery  exertion  has  been  made  in  your  father's  favor; 
bat  I  regret  to  say  the  proofs  of  the  offMises  of  which  he 
stands  charged  have  been  too  strong  to  be  oontroTerted. 
Still,*'  added  he,  "I  have  it  in  my  power  to  save  him;  I 
have  influence,  I  have  means  at  my  beck ;  it  may  invrdve 
me,  it  is  true,  in  difficulties,  perhaps  in  di^p^oe;  bat  what 
wonld  I  not  do  in  the  hope  of  being  rewarded  1^  yonr  fevorP 
Speak,  beautiful  Inez,"  said  be,  his  eye  kindHng  with  sud- 
den et^i^emess;  *'it  is  with  you  to  say  the  word  that  seals 
your  father's  fate.  One  kind  word — say  but  you  will  be 
mine,  and  you  will  bdidd  me  at  your  feet,  your  father  at 
Kberty  and  in  affluence,  and  we  shall  all  be  happy!" 

Inez  drew  back  from  him  with  scorn  and  disbelief.  "My 
fether,"  exclaimed  she,  "is  too  innocent  and  blameless  to  be 
convicted  of  crime;  this  is  some  base,  scnae  cruel  artificer" 
Don  Ambrorao  repeated  his  asseverationB,  and  with  them  also 
his  dishonorable  proposals;  but  his  eagerness  overshot  its 
mark;  her  indignation  and  her  incrednlity  were  aHke  awak- 
ened  by  bis  base  suggestions;  and  he  retired  from  her  pres- 
ence checked  and  awed  by  the  sudden  pride  and  digni^  d 
her  demeanor. 

The  unfortunate  Inex  now  became  a  prey  to  the  most  har- 
rowing anxietieB.  Don  Ambrosio  saw  that  the  mask  had 
fallen  from  his  faoe,  and  that  the  nature  of  his  machinations 
•  ••W— Vol.  XI. 
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was  revealed.  He  had  gone  too  far  to  retrace  his  stepe  and 
assume  the  affectation  of  tendemeas  and  reepeot;  indeed,  he 
was  morti&ed  and  incensed  at  her  insensibUity  to  his  attrao- 
tions,  and  now  only  sought  to  subdue  her  through  her  fears. 
He  daily  represented  to  her  the  dangers  tiiat  threat^ied  her 
father,  and  that  it  was  in  his  power  alone  to  avert  them. 
Inez  was  stiU  incredulous.  She  was  too  ignorant  of  tiie  nat- 
ure  of  the  Inquisition  to  know  that  even  innocence  was  not 
always  a  protection  from  its  cruelties;  find  she  confided  too 
surely  in  the  virtue  of  her  father  to  believe  tiut  any  accusft^ 
tion  could  prevail  against  him. 

At  length  Don  Ambrosio,  to  give  an  effectual  blow  to  her 
ocmfidence,  broi^ht  her  the  proclamation  of  the  ai^roaching 
auto  da  fe,  in  which  the  prisoners  were  enumerated.  She 
glanced  her  eye  over  it,  and  beheld  her  father's  neune,  con- 
demned to  the  stake  for  sorcery  1 

For  a  moment  she  stood  transfixed  with  horror.  Doa 
Ambrosio  seized  upon  the  transient  calm.  "Think,  now, 
beautiful  Inez,"  said  he,  with  a  tone  of  affected  tenderness, 
"his  life  is  still  in  your  hands;  one  word  from  you,  one  kind 
word,  and  1  can  yet  save  him." 

"Monster!  wretchi"  cried  she,  coming  to  herself,  and  r»- 
coiling  from  him  with  insuperable  abhorrence.  "  *Tis  you 
that  are  the  cause  of  this — 'tis  you  that  are  his  murdererl" 
Then,  wringing  her  hands,  she  broke  forth  into  exclamations 
of  the  most  frantic  agony. 

The  perfidious  Ambrosio  saw  the  torture  of  her  soul,  and 
anticipated  from  it  a  triumph.  He  saw  that  she  was  in  no 
mood,  during  her  present  paroxysm,  to  listen  to  his  words; 
but  he  trusted  that  the  horrors  of  lonely  rumination  would 
break  down  her  spirit  and  subdue  her  to  his  will.  In  this, 
however,  he  was  disappointed.  Many  were  the  vicissitudes 
of  mind  of  the  wretched  Inez;  at  one  time,  she  would  em- 
brace his  knees  with  piercing  supplications ;  at  another,  she 
would  shrink  with  nervous  horror  at  his  very  approach;  but 
any  intimation  of  his  passion  only  excited  the  same  emotion 
of  loathing  and  detestation. 
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At  length  the  fatal  day  drew  nig^.  "To-momw,"  said 
Don  Ambromo,  as  he  kft  her  one  evening,  "to-morrow  is 
the  ante  da  fe.  To>morrow  yon  will  hear  the  sound  of  the 
ben  that  tolls  yoor  father  to  his  death.  You  will  almost  see 
the  smoke  that  nsee  from  the  funeral  pile.  I  leave  yon  to 
yourself.  It  is  yet  in  my  power  to  save  him.  Think  whether 
you  can  stand  to-morrow's  horrors  without  shrinking  t  Think 
whether  you  can  endure  the  after-reflection  that  yon  were 
the  cause  of  his  death,  and  that  merely  through  a  perversify 
in  refusing  proffered  hapjnnesB." 

What  a  night  was  it  to  Inez  I — her  heart  already  harassed 
and  almost  broken  by  repeated  and  protracted  anzietiee ;  her 
strength  wasted  and  enfeebled.  On  every  side  honors  awaited 
her;  her  father's  death,  her  own  dishonor — there  seemed  no 
escape  from  misery  or  perdition.  "Is  there  no  relief  (rom 
man — no  jAiy  in  heavenf '  exclaimed  she.  "What — what 
have  we  done  that  we  should  be  thus  wretohedf" 

As  the  dawn  approached  the  fever  of  her  mind  arose  to 
agony;  a  thousand  times  did  she  try  the  doors  and  windows 
of  her  apartment  in  the  desperate  hope  of  escaping.  Alasl 
with  all  the  splendor  of  her  prison,  it  was  too  faithfully 
secured  for  her  weak  hands  to  work  deUverance.  Like  a 
poor  bird  that  beats  its  wings  against  its  gilded  cage,  until 
it  rinks  pantii^  in  despair,  so  she  threw  herself  on  the  floor 
in  hopeless  anguish.  Her  blood  grew  hot  in  her  vdns,  her 
tongue  was  parohed,  her  temples  throbbed  with  violence,  she 
gasped  rather  than  breathed ;  it  seemed  as  if  her  brain  was 
onfire.  "Blessed  Vii^^!"  exclaimed  she,  clasping  her  hands 
and  turning  up  her  strained  eyes,  "look  down  with  pity  and 
support  me  in  this  dreadful  hour!" 

Just  as  the  day  began  to  dawn  she  heard  a  key  turn 
softly  in  the  door  of  her  apartment.  She  dreaded  lest  it 
should  be  Don  Ambrosio;  and  the  very  thought  of  him  gave 
her  a  rickening  pang.  It  was  a  female  chid  in  a  rustic  dress, 
with  her  face  concealed  by  her  mantiUa.  Bhe  stepped  silently 
into  the  room,  looked  cautiously  round,  and  tiben,  uncover- 
ing her  face,  revealed  the  well-known  features  of  tlie  ballad- 
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singer.  Inez  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  almost  of 
joy.  The  unknown  Btarted  back,  pressed  her  finger  on  her 
lips  enjoining  silence,  and  beckoned  her  to  follow.  Bhe  hast* 
ily  wrapped  herself  in  her  veil  and  obeyed.  They  passed 
with  quick,  but  noiseless  steps  through  an  ante-cbamber, 
across  a  spacious  hall,  and  along  a  corridor;  all  was  silent; 
the  household  was  yet  locked  in  sleep.  They  came  to  a  door, 
to  which  the  unknown  applied  a  key.  Inez's  heart  mi^j^ve 
her ;  she  knew  not  but  some  new  treachery  was  menacing 
her;  she  laid  her  cold  hand  on  the  stranger's  arm :  "Whither 
are  yoa  leading  mef"  said  she. 

"To  liberty,"  replied  the  other,  in  a  whisper. 

"Do  you  know  the  pass^^  about  this  numsicoif" 

"But  too  Weill"  replied  the  girl,  with  a  melancholy  shake 
of  the  head.  There  was  an  expression  of  sad  veracity  in  her 
countenanoe  that  was  not  to  be  distrusted.  The  door  opened 
on  a  small  terrace,  which  was  overlooked  by  several  windows 
of  the  mansion. 

"We  must  move  across  this  quickly,"  said  the  girl,  "or 
we  may  be  observed." 

They  glided  over  it  as  if  scarce  touching  the  ground.  A 
flight  of  steps  led  down  into  Uie  garden ;  a  wicket  at  the  bot- 
tom was  readily  unbolted :  they  passed  with  breathless  veloc- 
ity along  one  of  the  alleys,  still  in  sight  of  the  mansion,  in 
which,  however,  no  person  appeared  to  be  stirring.  At  length 
they  came  to  a  low  private  door  in  the  wall,  partly  hidden  by 
a  fig-tree.  It  was  secured  by  rusty  bolts  that  refused  to 
yield  to  their  feeble  efforts. 

"Holy  Virgin!"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  "what  is  to  be 
done?  one  moment  more  and  we  may  be  discovered." 

She  seized  a  stone  that  lay  near  by :  a  few  blows,  and  the 
bolt  flew  back ;  the  door  grated  harshly  as  they  opened  it, 
and  the  next  moment  they  found  themselves  in  a  narrow  road. 
.  ""Now,"  said  the  stranger,  "for  Oranada  as  quickly  as 
possible  I  The  nearer  we  approach  it,  the  safer  we  shall  be; 
for  the  road  will  be  more  frequented." 

The  imminent  risk  they  ran  of  beii^  pursued  and  taken 
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gave  rapamatajal  strengtii  to  their  Umbs;  tbej  flew  rather 
than  ran.  The  day  had  dawned ;  the  crimson  streaks  on  the 
edge  of  tiie  horizon  gave  tc^ens  of  the  approaohing  sunrise; 
already  the  Ught  elonds  that  floated  in  the  weeteni  sky  were 
tinged  with  gold  and  porple;  though  the  hroad  plain  of  the 
V^a,  wUdi  now  began  to  opem  upon  their  view,  was  cov- 
ered with  the  dark  haze  <^  morning.  As  yet  th^  only  passed 
a  few  Btr^gling  peaaanta  on  tiie  road,  who  oould  have  yielded 
ttiem  DO  Bssistanoe  in  ease  of  their  heii^  overtaken.  They 
continued  to  hurry  forward,  and  had  gained  a  ocHisiderat4e 
d»tanoe,  when  the  strength  of  Ines,  which  had  tmly  been 
Boetained  by  the  fever  d  her  mind,  b^an  to  yield  to  fatigue: 
she  slackened  her  pace  and  faltered. 

**AIael"  said  she,  "my  limbs  faQ  met  I  can  go  no 
further!" 

**Bear  up,  hear  np,"  ref^ed  her  oompanlm,  oheeringly; 
**a  little  further,  and  we  shall  he  safe:  lookl  yonder  is  Gra- 
nada, jiist  showing  itself  in  the  valley  hdow  us.  A  little 
farther,  and  we  shall  come  to  the  main  roctd,  and  then  w« 
shall  find  plenty  of  passengers  to  protect  us." 

Inez,  encouraged,  made  fresh  efforts  to  get  forward,  bat 
her  weary  limbs  were  tmequal  to  the  ef^^emess  of  her  mind; 
her  moutii  and  throat  were  parched  by  ^ony  and  ienoe:  she 
gasped  for  breath,  and  leaned  for  support  against  a  rock. 
"It  is  allinvaini"  exclaimed  she;  "I feel  as  though  I  should 
faint." 

"Lean  on  me,"  said  the  other;  "let  us  gek  into  the  shel- 
ter<^  yon  thicket,  that  will  conceal  us  from  the  view;  I  hear 
Qte  sound  <^  water,  which  will  refresh  you." 

Wi&  much  difficulty  they  reached  the  thicket,  which 
overimng  a  sinall  monntain-etream,  just  where  its  spaiiling 
waters  leaped  over  the  rook  and  fell  into  a  natural  basin. 
Here  Inez  sank  upon  the  ground  ezhan8t,ed.  Her  compan- 
ion brought  water  in  the  pahns  of  her  hands  and  bathed  her 
pallid  templee.  The  cooling  drops  revived  her;  she  was  en- 
abled to  get  to  the  mai^^  of  the  stream,  and  drink  oi  its 
crystal  cnrrent;  then,  reclining  her  head  on  the  bosom  d  her 
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deliverer,  she  was  first  enabled  to  murmur  forOi  her  heartfelt 
gratitude. 

"AJasI"  said  the  other,  "I  deserve  no  thanks;  I  deserve 
not  the  good  opinion  you  express.  In  me  yovt  behold  a  vic- 
tim of  Don  Ambroeio's  arts.  In  early  years  be  seduced  me 
from  the  cott^:e  of  my  parents.  Lookl  at  the  foot  ot  yonder 
blue  mountain,  in  the  distance,  lies  my  native  village;  hut  it 
is  no  longer  a  home  for  me.  From  thence  he  lured  me,  when 
I  was  too  young  for  reflection ;  he  educated  me,  taught  me 
various  aocompliahments,  made  me  soisible  to  love,  to  splen- 
dor, to  refinement;  then,  having  grown  weary  of  me,  he  neg- 
lected me,  and  cast  me  upcm  the  world.  Happily  the  accom- 
plishments he  taught  me  have  kept  me  from  utter  want ;  and 
the  love  with  which  he  inspired  me  has  kept  me  from  further 
degradation.  Yes!  I  confess  my  weakness;  all  his  perfidy 
and  wrongs  CEinnot  efface  him  from  my  heart.  I  have  been 
brought  up  to  love  Tiim ;  I  have  no  other  idol.  I  know  him 
to  be  base,  yet  I  cannot  help  adoring  him.  I  am  content  to 
mii^le  amoi^;  the  hireling  throng  that  administer  to  his 
amusements  that  I  may  still  hover  about  him,  and  linger  in 
those  halls  where  I  once  reigned  mistreaB.  What  merit,  then, 
have  I  in  assisting  your  escape?  I  scarce  know  whether  I 
am  acting  from  sympathy  and  a  desire  to  rescue  another  vic- 
tim from  his  power;  or  jealousy,  and  an  eagerness  to  remove 
too  powerful  a  rival!" 

While  she  was  yet  speakii^,  the  sun  rose  in  all  its  splen- 
dor; first  lighting  up  the  mountain  summits,  then  stealing 
down,  height  by  height,  until  its  rays  gilded  the  domes  and 
towers  of  Granada,  which  they  could  partially  see  from  be- 
tween the  trees  below  them.  Just  then  the  heavy  tones  of  a 
bell  came  sounding  from  a  distance,  echoing,  in  sullen  clang, 
along  the  mountain.  Inez  turned  pale  at  the  sound.  She 
knew  it  to  be  the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral,  rung  at  sunrise 
im  the  day  of  the  auto  da  te,  to  give  note  of  fimeral  prepara- 
tion. Every  stroke  beat  upon  her  heart,  and  inflicted  eui 
absolute,  corporeal  pang.  She  started  up  wildly.  "Let  as 
be  gonel"  cried  she;  "there  is  not  a  moment  for  delayl" 
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"Stop!"  ezolaimed  the  other;  "yooder  are  honemen  oom- 
iog  over  the  brow  of  that  distant  height;  if  I  mistake  not, 
Don  Ambrosio  is  at  their  head. — Alas!  'tis  he!  we  are  lost. 
Hold!"  continued  she;  "give  me  your  scarf  and  veil;  wrap 
yourself  in  this  mantilla.  I  will  fly  up  yon  footpath  that 
leads  to  the  heights.  I  will  let  the  veil  flutter  as  I  ascend; 
perhaps  they  may  mistake  me  for  you,  and  they  must  dis- 
mount to  follow  me.  Do  you  hasten  forward :  you  will  soon 
reach  the  main  road.  You  have  jewels  on  your  fingers :  bribe 
the  first  muleteer  you  meet  to  assist  you  on  your  way." 

AH  this  was  said  with  honied  and  breathless  rapidity. 
The  exchange  of  garments  was  made  in  an  instant.  The 
girl  darted  up  the  mountain-path,  her  white  veil  flutterinfj* 
among  the  dark  shrubbery,  while  Inez,  inspired  with  new 
strength,  or  rather  new  terror,  flew  to  the  tfMd,  and  trusted 
to  Froridenoe  to  guide  her  tottering  steps  to  Granada. 

All  Granada  was  in  agitation  on  the  morning  of  this  dis- 
mal  day.  The  heavy  bell  of  the  cathedral  continued  to  utter 
its  clanging  tones  that  pervaded  every  peirt  of  the  city,  sum- 
moning all  persons  to  the  tremendous  spectacle  that  was  about 
to  be  exhibited.  The  streets  through  which  the  procession 
was  to  ])asB  were  crowded  with  the  populaoe.  The  windows, 
the  roofs,  every  place  that  oould  admit  a  face  or  a  foothold, 
were  aUve  with  spectators.  In  the  great  square  a  spacious 
scaffolding,  like  an  amphitheater,  was  erected,  where  the 
sentencee  of  the  prisoners  were  to  be  read,  and  the  sermon 
of  faith  to  be  preached ;  and  close  by  were  the  stakes  pre- 
pared,  where  the  oondenmed  were  to  be  burned  to  death. 
Seats  were  arranged  for  the  great,  the  gay,  the  beautiful ; 
for  such  is  the  horrible  curiosity  of  human  nature  that  this 
cruel  sacrifloe  was  attended  with  more  e^;emes8  than  a 
theater,  or  even  a  bull-feast. 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  scaffolds  and  balconies  were 
filled  with  expecting  multitudes;  the  sun  shone  brightly 
upon  fair  faces  and  gallant  dresses;  one  would  have  thought 
it  some  scene  of  elegant  festivity,  instead  of  an  exhibititni  of 
human  ^ony  and  death.     But  what  a  different  spectacle  and 
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oerem<aiy  was  this  from  those  which  Granada  ezUbHed  in 
tJie  days  of  her  Moorish  eplendorl  "Her  galas,  her  tonma- 
ments,  her  eporte  of  the  ring,  her  fetee  of  St.  John,  her  musit^ 
her  Zambras,  and  admirable  tilts  of  ccmee !  Her  serenadea^ 
her  c<mcerts,  her  eonge  in  Qeneraliffel  The  costly  liveries 
of  the  Abencerragee,  their  exquisite  inyentions,  the  skill  and 
Talor  of  the  Alabaces,  the  snperb  dteesea  of  the  Z^riee, 
Mazss,  and  GFomelesI"* — All  theee  were  at  an  end.  The 
days  of  chivalry  were  over.  Instead  of  the  prancing  caval- 
cade, with  neighing  steed  and  lively  trumpet ;  with  burnished 
lance,  and  helm,  and  bnoMer;  with  rich  oonfnsion  of  plume, 
and  scarf,  and  banner,  where  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  green, 
and  orange,  and  every  gay  color,  were  mingled  with  cloth  of 
gold  and  fair  embroidery ;  instead  of  this  crept  on  the  glo(Hny 
pageant  of  superstition  in  oowl  and  sackcloth ;  with  cross  and 
coffin,  and  frightful  symbols  of  human  suffering.  In  plaoe 
of  the  frank,  hardy  knight,  open  and  brave,  with  his  lady's 
favor  in  his  casque,  and  amorous  motto  on  his  shield,  lock- 
ing, by  gallant  deeds,  to  win  the  smile  of  beauty,  oame  the 
shaven,  unmanly  monk,  with  downoaet  eyes,  and  head  and 
heart  bleached  in  the  cold  cloister,  secretly  exulting  in  this 
bigot  triumph. 

The  sound  of  the  bells  gave  notice  that  the  dismal  procBO- 
sion  was  advancing.  It  passed  slowly  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city,  bearing  in  advance  the  awful  banner  ot 
the  Holy  OfiBce.  The  prisoners  walked  sit^ly,  attended  by 
confessors  and  guarded  by  f  amilieu«  of  the  Inquisition.  They 
were  clad  in  different  garments,  according  to  the  natare  of 
their  punishments;  those  who  were  to  suffer  death  wore  the 
hideous  Samarra,  painted  with  flames  and  d«nons.  The 
procession  was  swelled  by  choirs  of  boys,  different  religious 
orders  and  public  dignitaries,  and,  above  all,  by  the  fathers 
of  the  faith,  moving  "with  slow  pace,  and  profound  gravity, 
truly  triumphing  as  becomes  the  principal  generals  trf  that 
great  victory,"  f 

•  Bodd'a  QMl  Wan  ot  Gnutda.  t  Omalvliu,  p.  UB. 
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Ab  the  saored  banner  of  the  Inquisitioa  adTanoed,  the 
countlefis  throng  gunk  on  their  knees  before  it;  they  bowed 
their  faces  to  the  very  earth  as  it  passed,  and  then  slowly 
rose  again,  like  s  great  undnlating  billow.  A  munnnr  of 
tongues  prevailed  ae  the  prisoners  approached,  emd  eager 
eyes  were  strained,  and  fingers  pointed,  to  distinguish  the 
different  orders  of  penitents,  whose  habits  denoted  the  degree 
<tf  punishment  they  were  to  undei^.  But  as  those  drew 
sear  whose  frightful  garb  marked  them  as  destined  to  the 
flames,  the  noise  of  the  rabble  subsided;  they  seemed  almost 
to  hold  in  their  breath ;  filled  with  that  strange  and  dismal 
interest  with  which  we  contemplate  a  human  being  on  the 
Tei^  of  suffering  and  death. 

It  is  an  awful  thing — a  voiceless,  noiseless  multitudel 
The  hushed  and  gazing  stillness  of  the  surrounding  thou- 
sands, heaped  on  walls,  and  gates,  and  roofs,  and  hanging, 
as  it  were,  in  dusters,  heightened  the  effect  of  the  pageant 
that  moved  drearily  on.  The  low  murmuring  of  the  priests 
oould  now  be  heard  in  prayer  and  exhortatioa,  with  the  faint 
r«epousee  <A  the  prisoners,  and  now  aad  then  the  voices  of 
the  chcor  at  a  distance,  chanting  the  htanies  of  the  saints. 

The  faoee  of  the  prisoners  were  ghastly  and  disconsolate. 
Even  those  who  bad  been  pardoned,  and  wore  the  Sanbenito, 
or  penitential  garment,  bore  traces  of  the  horrors  they  had 
nndei^ne.  3ome  were  feeble  and  tottering,  from  loi^  can- 
finement;  some  crippled  and  distorted  by  various  tortures; 
every  countenance  was  a  dismal  page,  on  which  might  be 
read  the  seoceta  of  their  prison-house.  But  in  the  looks  of 
those  condemned  to  death  there  was  something  fierce  and 
eager.  They  seemed  men  harrowed  up  by  the  past,  and 
desperate  as  to  the  future.  They  were  anticipatiug,  with 
spirits  fevered  by  despair,  and  fixed  and  clinched  determi> 
nation,  the  vehement  struggle  with  agony  and  death  which 
they  were  shortly  to  undergo.  Some  cast  now  and  then  a 
wild  and  anguished  look  about  them  upon  the  shining  day; 
the  "sun-bright  palaoes,"  the  gay,  the  beautiful  world, 
which  they  were  soon  to  quit  forever ;  or  a  glance  of  sudden 
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indlgiiatian  at  the  tlmaigiog  thonsands,  happy  in  IRiortT'  and 
Ufe,  wlio  seemed,  in  contemplating  their  fri^tfnl  sitaation, 
to  exalt  in  their  own  comparative  Beourity. 

One  among  the  condcanned,  however,  was  an  exertion 
to  these  remafts.  It  was  an  a^oA  man,  somewhat  howed 
down,  with  a  serene,  thoogh  dejected  conntenance,  and  a 
beaming,  melancholy  eye.  It  was  &e  alt^emist.  He 
popnlace  looked  upon  him  with  a  degree  of  compastatm 
whifA  they  were  not  prone  to  feel  toward  criminals  ooa- 
denmed  by  the  Inqniaition;  but  whMi  they  were  told  Uutt  h» 
was  convicted  of  the  crime  of  magic  they  drew  back  wift 
awe  and  abhorrence. 

The  procession  had  reached  the  grand  square.  The  first 
part  had  already  mounted  the  scaffolding,  and  the  con- 
demned were  approaching.  The  press  of  the  populace  be- 
came exoessTve,  and  was  repelled,  as  it  were,  in  billows  b^ 
the  gnards.  Just  as  the  condemned  were  entering  the  sqnaro, 
a  shrieking  was  heard  among  the  crowd.  A  female,  pale, 
frantic,  disheveled,  was  seen  stm^fii^  through  the  molti- 
tude.  "Ky  fatherl  my  fatherl"  was  aU  tbe  cry  she  uttered, 
but  rt  thrilled  through  every  heart.  The  crowd  instinctivdy 
drew  back,  and  made  way  for  her  aa  she  advanced. 

The  poor  alchemist  had  made  his  peace  with  heaven,  and, 
by  a  hard  struggle,  had  closed  his  heart  upon  the  world, 
when  the  voice  ol  his  child  called  him  once  more  back  to 
worldly  thought  and  agony.  He  turned  toward  the  well* 
known  voice ;  his  knees  smote  tc^ther ;  he  endeavored  to 
stretch  forth  his  pinioned  arms,  and  felt  hims^  clasped  in 
the  embraces  of  his  child.  The  emotfons  ol  both  were  too 
^;onizisg  for  utterance.  Convnlsive  sobs  and  broken  ex- 
damations,  and  embraces  more  of  anguish  than  tenderness, 
were  all  that  passed  between  them.  The  procession  wa* 
interrupted  for  a  moment.  The  astonished  monks  and  fft- 
miliars  were  filled  with  involuularj  respect,  at  the  agaay 
of  natural  affection.  Hjaculations  of  pity  bnike  fmn  the 
crowd,  touched  by  tiie  ffKal  piety,  tbe  extraordinary  and 
hopeless  anguish,  of  so  young  and  beautiful  a  being, 
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Every  attempt  to  soothe  her,  and  prevail  on  her  to  retire, 
was  unheeded;  at  length  they  endeavored  to  eepaxate  her 
from  her  father  hj  force.  The  movement  roused  her  from 
her  temporary  abandonment.  With  a  sudden  paroxysm  of 
fury  she  snatched  a  sword  from  one  of  the  familiars.  Hw 
late  pale  countenance  was  flashed  with  rage,  a&d  fire  flashed 
from  her  once  soft  and  languishing  eyes.  The  guards  shrunk 
back  with  awe.  There  was  something  in  this  filial  fren^, 
this  feminine  tenderness  wrought  up  to  desperation,  that 
touched  even  their  hardened  hearts.  They  endeavored  to 
pacify  her,  but  in  vain.  Her  eye  was  eager  and  quick,  as 
the  she-wolf's  guarding  her  young.  With  one  arm  she 
pressed  her  father  to  her  bosom,  with  the  other  she  menaced 
every  one  that  approached. 

The  patience  of  the  guards  was  soon  exhausted.  They 
had  held  back  in  awe,  but  not  in  fear.  With  all  her  despera- 
tion iho  weapon  was  soon  wrested  from  Eer  feeble  hand,  and 
she  was  borne  shriekii^  and  struggling  among  the  crowd. 
The  rabble  murmured  compassion;  but  such  was  the  dread 
inspired  by  the  Inquisition  that  no  one  attempted  to  inter- 
fere. 

The  procession  again  resumed  its  march.  Inez  was  in- 
effectually struggling  to  release  herself  from  the  hands  of 
the  familiars  that  detained  her  when  suddenly  she  saw  Don 
Ambrosio  before  her.  "Wretched  girll"  exclaimed  he,  with 
fury,  *'why  have  you  fled  from  your  friendsF  Deliver  her," 
said  be  to  the  familiars,  "t«  my  domestics;  she  is  under  my 
protection." 

His  creatures  advanced  to  sedze  her.  "Ob,  not  oh,  ool" 
cried  she,  with  new  terrors,  and  clinging  to  the  familiars, 
"I  have  fled  from  no  friends.  He  is  not  my  protector  I  He 
is  the  murderer  of  my  father!" 

The  familiars  were  perplexed;  the  crowd  pressed  on  with 
eager  curiosity.  "Stand  offl*'  cried  the  fiery  Ambrosio, 
dawbing  the  throng  from  around  him.  Then  tumii^  to  the 
familiars,  with  sudden  moderation,  "My  friends,"  said  he, 
"deliver  this  poor  girl  to  me.     Her  distress  has  turned  her 
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tedn;  she  has  escaped  frcnn  her  friend  snd  protectors  tfau 
moniing;  bat  a  little  quiet  and  kind  traatment  will  leetofe 
her  to  tranqnilHty." 

"Z  am  not  mad!  I  am  not  madt"  cried  she,  veheiDmily. 
"Ob,  save  met— sare  me  from  these  meal  Iharenoinf^ 
teotor  on  earth  but  my  father,  and  him  th^  are  mnrdering-I" 

The  familiars  Bhook  their  heads;  her  wildness  oorrobwated 
the  aaeertians  of  Don  Ambrosio,  and  his  apparent  rank  otjna- 
manded  respect  and  belief,  Th^  relinqmshed  their  ohargv 
to  him,  and  he  vss  conogning  the  struggling  Inez  to  his 
creatures. 

"Let  go  yottr  hold,  villainl"  cried  a  voice  from  among 
the  crowd— and  Antonio  was  seen  eagerly  tearing  his  way 
tbrou^  the  press  of  people. 

"Seize  him  I  seiae  him!"  cried  Don  Ambrosio  to  Ute 
familiars,  "  'tis  an  accomplice  of  the  scvoerer's." 

**Liarl"  retorted  Antonio,  as  he  thrust  the  mob  to  tiw 
r^ht  and  left  and  forced  himself  to  the  spot. 

The  sword  of  Don  Ambroido  flashed  in  an  instant  from 
the  scabbard;  the  student  was  anaed  and  equally  alert 
There  was  a  fierce  clash  of  weapons ;  the  crowd  made  wbj 
for  them  as  they  f ot^ht,  and  closed  again,  so  as  to  hide  them 
from  the  view  of  Ines.  All  was  tumult  and  oonfumon  for 
a  moment,  when  there  was  a  kind  d  shout  from  the  spe^ 
tators,  and  Ihe  mob  again  opening,  she  beheld,  as  she 
thought,  Antonio  weltering  in  his  blood. 

This  new  shook  was  too  great  for  her  already  orerstrainetl 
intellects.  A  giddiness  seized  upon  her;  everything  seemed 
to  whirl  b^ore  her  eyes ;  she  gasped  some  incoherent  words, 
and  sunk  sestselese  upon  the  ground. 

Days — ^weeks  elapsed,  before  Inez  returned  to  oonscioos- 
ness.  At  lei^th  she  opened  her  eyes,  as  if  out  of  a  troubled 
sleep.  She  was  lying  upon  a  magnificent  bed,  in  a  chamber 
richly  furnished  with  iner^laseee,  and  massiTe  tables  inlaid 
with  silver,  of  ezqoisite  wortananship.  The  waDs  were  cov- 
ered with  tapestry;  the  cornices  richly  gilded;  throogfa  ibe 
door,  which  stood  opeia,  Ae  perceived  a  superb  salooit,  with 
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ataitmm  and  orystal  hutorB,  and  a  magnifloent  eoHe  of  apcui* 
■KotB  bejcmd.  The  easenranto  <rf  t^  room  weie  open  to 
^dmit  ibe  soft  breath  of  sommer,  which  stole  hi,  laden  wtdi 
perfumes  from  a  nei^bormg  garden;  from  wbenoe,  also,  the 
mdetihmg  sound  of  fonntains  and  the  sireet  notes  of  birdB 
eanw  m  mingled  nnimo  to  her  ear. 

Female  attendants  wero  moving,  with  noiselesB  step, 
about  the  chamber;  bat  i^  feared  to  addrees  them.  She 
doabted  whether  this  were  not  all  delusion,  or  whether  she 
was  not  still  in  the  palace  of  Don  AmbroHio,  and  that  her 
eneape,  and  all  ita  ciroometanoeB,  had  not  bem  bat  a  feverish 
dream.  EHte  closed  her  eyee  again,  endeaT<»ing  to  recall  the 
poet,  and  to  separate  the  real  fran  tbe  hn^mary.  The  last 
soenea  of  oonsoionsneflB,  howeTer,  roshed  too  fradbfy,  with 
an  th^  horrors,  to  her  mind  to  be  donbted,  and  she  tomed, 
shaddering  from  the  reoolleotion,  to  gaae  once  more  on  QtB 
qniet  and  serene  nu^fnifieenoe  aroond  her.  As  she  again 
opened  her  eyes  Aej  rested  on  an  object  that  at  oooe  dis- 
pelled every  alarm.  At  the  head  of  her  bed  sat  a  venerable 
form,  watc^iing  over  her  with  a  look  c^  fond  anxiety — it  was 
her  father  I 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  that  ensued ;  nor 
the  moments  of  rapture  which  more  than  repaid  all  the 
snfferings  that  her  affectionate  heart  had  undergone.  Aa 
soon  as  their  feeHngs  had  beocane  more  cabn,  the  alohemist 
stepped  ont  of  the  rocnn  to  introduce  a  stranger,  to  wfacnn  he 
was  indebted  for  his  life  and  liberty.  He  returned,  leading 
in  Antonio,  no  longer  in  his  poor  scholar's  garb,  bnt  in  the 
rich  dreea  ol  a  noldeman. 

The  feelings  of  Inez  were  almost  overpowered  by  these 
snddKi  reverses,  and  it  was  some  time  before  she  was  suffi- 
oentiy  composed  to  comprehend  the  explanation  of  this 
seeming  romance. 

It  appeared  that  the  lover,  who  had  son^it  her  affections 
in  the  lowly  gmse  of  a  atodent^  was  only  son  and  heir  of  a 
powerful  grandee  of  Valencia.  He  had  been  placed  at  the 
UFMvnty  of  Salamanoa;  but   a  Kvely  onriosity,  and  an 
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eagemesB  for  adventure,  had  induced  him  to  abandon  tfa* 
univeTBity,  without  his  father's  coneent,  and  to  visit  Tarioiu 
parts  of  Spain.  Eis  rambling  incIinatioD  satisfied,  he  had 
remained  inc<^nito  for  a  time  at  Qranada,  until,  by  further 
study  and  self-regulation,  he  could  prepare  himself  to  return 
home  with  credit,  and  atone  for  his  trsnsgresBions  against 
paternal  authority. 

How  hard  he  had  studied  does  not  remain  on  record. 
All  that  we  know  is  his  romantic  adventure  of  the  tower. 
It  was  at  first  a  mere  youthful  caprice,  excited  by  a  glimpse 
of  a  beautiful  face.  In  becoming  a  disciple  of  the  alchemist 
he  probably  thought  of  nothing  more  than  pursuing  a  light 
love  affair.  Further  acquaintance,  however,  had  completely 
fixed  his  affections;  and  he  had  determined  to  conduct  Ines 
and  her  father  to  Valencia,  and  to  trust  to  her  merits  to 
secure  his  father's  consent  to  their  union. 

In  the  meantime,  he  had  been  traced  to  his  ctmoealmwtt. 
His  father  had  received  intelligence  of  his  being  entangled 
in  the  snares  of  a  mysterious  adventurer  and  his  daughter, 
and  likely  to  become  the  dupe  of  the  fascinations  of  the  latter. 
Trusty  emissaries  had  been  dispatehed  to  seize  upon  him  by 
main  force,  and  convey  him  without  delay  to  the  paternal 
home. 

What  eloquence  he  had  used  with  his  father  to  convince 
him  of  the  innocence,  the  honor,  and  the  high  descent  of  the 
alchemist,  and  of  the  exalted  worth  of  his  daughter,  does  not 
appear.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  the  father,  though  a  very 
passionate,  was  a  very  reasonable  man,  as  appears  by  his 
consenting  that  his  son  should  return  to  Qranada,  and  con- 
duct Inez  as  his  affianced  bride  to  Valencia. 

Away,  then,  Don  Antonio  hurried  back,  full  of  joyous 
anticipations.  He  still  forbore  to  throw  off  his  disguise, 
fondly  picturing  to  himself  what  would  be  the  surprise  of 
Inez,  when,  having  won  her  heart  and  hand  as  a  poor  wan- 
dering scholar,  he  should  raise  her  and  her  father  at  once  to 
opulence  and  splendor. 

On  his  arrival  he  had  been  shocked  at  finding  the  tover 
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deserted  hy  ffs  inhaMtaote.  In  Tain  he  eoogtA  for  lat^H- 
gence  oonoeraing  tbetn ;  a  mystery  hung  orer  their  disap- 
pearaooe  which  he  ooaM  not  penetrate,  until  he  was  thunder- 
strati,  (HI  accidentally  reading  a  list  of  the  prison^  at  the 
impending  aato  da  fe,  to  find  the  name  of  his  Tenerable 
master  among  the  ccmdemned. 

It  was  the  very  morning  of  the  execatim.  The  prooes- 
sion  was  already  (m  Ha  way  to  the  grand  sqnare.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost,  lbs  grand  inquisitor  was  a  relation 
of  Don  Antonio,  thoi^h  they  had  never  met.  His  first  im< 
poise  was  to  maike  himself  known;  to  ecMft  all  his  family 
inflnenoe,  tiie  weight  of  his  name,  and  Hxb  power  d  his 
doqnenoe,  in  Tjndioatton  of  the  alchemist.  But  the  grand 
inqoiflitcn-  was  already  {voceediog,  m  aD  bis  pomp,  to  tiw 
[dace  where  the  fatal  ceremony  was  to  be  performed.  How 
was  he  to  be  appnacbed?  Antonio  threw  himBelf  into  the 
crowd,  in  a  fever  c^  anxiety,  and  was  foroii^  his  way  to  the 
some  of  hMTor,  where  he  axrivvd  jost  io  time  to  leocae  Lies, 
ae  has  been  mentioned. 

It  was  Don  Ambroelo  fliat  fell  in  their  contest.  Being 
desperately  wounded,  and  UdnMng  his  end  approechiz^,  he 
had  etmfeesed,  to  an  attendhig  father  of  A»  Inquisition,  tlmt 
he  was  the  sole  oause  of  the  alchemist's  condemnation,  and 
that  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  grounded  was  altogether 
false.  The  testimony  of  Don  Antonio  oame  in  corroboratiQn 
of  this  avowal ;  and  his  relatitxistiip  to  the  grand  inquisitor 
hod,  in  an  probability,  ite  proper  wei^t  Thus  was  the 
poor  akhemist  snatehed,  is  a  manner,  from  the  very  flamee; 
and  BO  great  had  been  the  sympathy  awakesied  in  bis  ease 
that  for  once  a  populace  rejoiced  at  being  disaj^Ksnted  of  an 
Ktecmtion. 

The  residue  of  the  story  may  readily  be  imagined  by 
every  one  versed  in  this  valuable  kind  of  history.  Don 
Antonio  espoused  the  lovely  Inez,  and  took  her  and  her 
father  with  him  to  Valencia.  As  tdie  had  been  a  loving  and 
dotifol  dai^hter,  so  she  proved  a  tme  and  tender  wife.  It 
was  not  long  before  Dtsi  Antonio  meoeeded  to  his  father's 
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titles  and  estates,  and  he  and  bis  fair  spouse  were  renowned 
for  being  the  handsomest  and  happiest  couple  In  all  Valencia. 

As  to  Don  Ambrosio,  he  partiallj  recovered  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  broken  constitution  and  a  blasted  name,  and  hid 
hlB  remorse  and  di^raoe  in  a  convent;  while  the  poor  victim 
of  his  arts,  who  had  ekssisted  Inez  in  her  escape,  unable  to 
conquer  the  early  passion  that  he  had  awakened  in  her 
bosom,  though  convinced  of  the  basenees  of  the  object,  re- 
tired from  the  world,  and  became  a  humble  sister  in  a 
nunnery. 

The  worthy  alchemist  took  up  his  abode  with  his  children. 
A  pavilion,  in  the  garden  of  their  palace,  was  ass^ed  to 
him  as  a  laboratory,  where  he  resumed  his  researches  with 
renovated  ardor  after  the  grand  secret.  He  was  now  and 
then  assisted  by  his  son-in-law;  but  the  latter  slackened 
grievously  in  his  zeal  and  diligenoe  after  marriage.  BtiU 
he  would  listen  with  profound  gravity  and  attention  to  the 
old  man's  rhapsodies,  and  his  quotations  from  Paracelsus, 
Sandiv<^UB,  and  Pietro  D'Abano,  which  daily  grew  longer 
and  longer.  In  this  way  the  good  alchemist  lived  on  quietly 
and  comfortably,  to  what  is  called  a  good  old  age,  that  is  to 
say,  an  age  that  is  good  for  notfaiag;  and,  unfortunately  iox 
mankind,  was  hurried  oat  of  life  in  his  ninetieth  year,  just 
as  he  was  on  tiie  point  of  discovering  the  FIiilosopher'B  Stone. 

Such  was  the  story  of  the  captain's  friend,  with  which  we 
whiled  away  the  morning.  The  captain  was,  every  now  and 
then,  interrupted  by  questions  and  remarks,  which  I  have 
not  mentioned,  lest  I  shoiild  break  the  continuity  of  the  tale. 
He  was  a  little  disturbed,  also,  onoe  or  twice,  by  the  general, 
who  fell  asleep,  and  breathed  rather  hard,  to  the  great  horror 
and  annoyance  of  Lady  Lillycraft.  In  a  long  and  tender 
love  scene,  also,  which  was  particularly  to  her  ladyship's 
taste,  the  unlucky  general,  having  his  head  a  little  sunk 
upon  his  breast,  kept  making  a  sound  at  regular  intervals 
very  much  like  the  word  pish  long  drawn  out.  At  length 
he  made  an  odd  almipt  guttural  sound,  that  suddenly  awoke 
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him ;  he  hemmed,  kx^ed  abont  with  a  elight  d^jee  of  eon* 
stemstkm,  and  ihea  began  to  play  with  her  ladyship's  wo^- 
b^,  which,  however,  she  rather  pettishly  wiiiidrew.  The 
steady  Bonnd  of  the  captain's  voice  was  still  too  potent  a 
soporific  for  the  potv  general;  he  kept  gleaming  np  and 
sinking  in  the  socket,  until  the  cessation  <tf  the  tale  again 
Tonsed  him,  when  he  started  awake,  pat  his  foot  down  npoa 
Lady  Lillycraft's  cnr,  the  sleepily  Beauty,  which  yelped 
and  eeiised  him  by  the  1^,  and,  in  a  nuxnent,  the  whc^ 
Ltbrary  reeonnded  with  yel{Hngs  and  ezolamationB.  Never 
did  man  more  completely  mar  his  fortunes  while  be  was 
asleep.  Silence  being  at  length  restored,  the  company  ez- 
presaed  their  thanks  to  the  captain,  and  gave  variooa  of^iions 
of  the  story.  The  parson's  mind,  I  found,  had  been  ocm- 
tinnally  rmuting  npon  the  leaden  manuacripte,  mentitmed  in 
the  beginning,  as  dug  np  at  Gbanada,  and  he  put  several 
eager  questions  to  the  captain  on  Ihe  subject.  The  general 
could  not  well  make  out  the  drift  of  the  stoty,  bat  tboo^k 
it  a  little  confused.  "I  am  ^ad,  however,"  said  he,  **that 
they  burned  the  old  ohap  of  the  tower;  I  have  no  donbt  he 
was  a  notorious  impostor." 
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"Hie  oertain  lite,  that  nerer  can  daoeive  him, 
Is  full  of  thousand  aweete,  and  rich  content ; 
The  smooth-leaved  beeches  in  the  field  receive  him 
With  coolest  ahade,  till  nooDtlde'a  beat  be  spent. 
His  life  is  neiUter  toat  in  bolBterona  Bau 

Or  the  vexations  world ;  tv  lost  in  alotUnl  eaee. 
Fleased  and  fall  blest  he  lives,  when  he  his  Qod  oan  please." 
— Fhineas  Flbtoheb 

I  TAXJi  great  pleasure  in  aootnnpanying  tiie  Squire  in  his 
perambulations  about  his  estate,  in  which  he  is  often  attended 
by  a  kmd  of  cabinet  connoiL  His  prime  minister,  tike  stew- 
ard, is  a  very  worthy  and  honest  old  man,  that  assumes  a 
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right  ot  vay;  that  is  to  Bay,  a  right  to  have  hia  own  way, 
from  havii^  lived  time  out  of  mind  on  the  plaoe.  He  lovos 
the  estate  even  better  than  he  does  the  Squire ;  and  thwmts 
the  latter  sadly  in  many  of  his  projects  of  improvemcD^ 
being  a  little  prone  to  disapprove  of  every  plan  that  does  not 
originate  with  himeelf . 

In  the  oourse  of  one  of  these  perambulations,  I  have 
known  the  Squire  to  point  out  some  important  alteration 
which  he  waa  coutemplating,  in  the  dlspoaition  or  cultivation 
of  the  grounds ;  this,  oi  course,  would  be  opposed  by  the 
steward,  and  a  long  argument  would  ensue,  over  a  stile,  or 
(m  a  rising  piece  of  ground,  until  the  Squire,  who  has  a  high 
opinion  of  the  other's  abUity  and  integrity,  would  be  fain  to 
give  up  the  point.  This  oonceasion,  I  observed,  would  imme- 
diatdy  mollify  the  old  man ;  and,  after  walking  over  a  field 
<Hr  two  in  silence,  with  his  hands  behind  hia  back,  chewing 
the  cud  of  reflection,  he  would  suddenly  turn  to  the  Squire, 
and  observe  that  "he  had  been  turning  the  matter  over  in 
his  mind,  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  believed  he  would  take 
his  boDor's  advice." 

Christy,  the  huntsman,  is  another  of  the  Squire's  occa- 
sional attendants,  to  whom  he  continually  refers  in  all  mat- 
ters of  local  history,  as  to  a  chronicle  of  the  estate,  having, 
in  a  manner,  been  acquainted  with  many  of  the  trees,  from 
the  very  time  that  they  were  acoms.  Old  Nimrod,  as  has 
been  shown,  is  rather  pragmatical  in  those  points  of  knowl- 
edge on  which  he  values  himself;  but  the  Squire  rarely  con- 
tradicts him,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  indulgent  poten- 
tates that  ever  was  henpecked  by  hia  ministry. 

He  often  laughs  about  it  himself,  and  evidently  yields  to 
tbeae  old  men  more  from  the  bent  of  bis  own  humor  than 
from  any  want  of  proper  authority.  He  likee  this  honeet  in- 
dependence of  old  age,  and  is  well  aware  that  these  trusty 
followers  love  and  honor  bim  in  their  hearts.  He  is  per- 
fectly at  ease  about  his  own  dignity,  and  the  respect  of  those 
around  him ;  nothing  disgusts  him  sooner  than  any  apjMar* 
ance  of  fawnii^  or  sycophancy. 
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I  real^  baye  seen  no  display  of  royal  state  that  could 
compare  with  one  of  the  Squire'a  progresses  about  his  pa- 
temal  fields  and  throujjh  his  hereditary  woodlaods,  with 
Beveral  of  these  faithful  adherents  about  him,  and  followed 
by  a  bodyguard  of  doge.  Be  encourages  a  frankness  and 
manliness  of  deportaient  among  his  dependents,  and  is  the 
personal  friend  of  his  tmante;  inquiring  into  their  concerns, 
and  aseiating  them  in  times  of  difficulty  and  hardship.  This 
has  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  popular,  and,  of  course, 
one  of  the  happiest  of  landlords. 

Indeed,  I  do  not  know  a  more  enviable  oondition  of  life 
than  that  of  an  Ei^lish  gentleman,  of  sound  judgment  and 
good  feelings,  who  passes  the  greater  part  of  his  time  on  a 
hereditary  estate  in  the  country.  From  the  excellence  of 
the  roada,  and  the  rapidity  emd  exactness  t^  the  public  con- 
veyances, he  is  enabled  to  command  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences,  all  the  intelligence  and  novelties  of  the  cajntal, 
while  he  is  removed  from  its  hurry  and  distraction.  He  has 
ample  means  of  occupation  and  amusement  within  his  own 
domains;  he  may  diversify  his  time,  by  rural  occupations, 
by  rural  sports,  by  study,  and  by  the  delights  of  friendly 
society  collected  within  his  own  hospitable  halls. 

Or,  if  his  views  and  feelings  are  of  a  more  extensive  and 
liberal  nature,  he  has  it  greatly  in  his  power  to  do  good,  and 
to  have  that  good  immediately  reflected  back  upon  himself. 
He  can  render  essential  services  to  his  country,  by  assisting 
in  the  disinterested  administration  of  the  laws;  by  watching 
over  the  opinions  and  principles  of  the  lower  orders  arotmd 
him ;  by  diffusing  among  them  those  lights  which  may  he 
important  to  their  welfare;  by  mingling  frankly  among 
them,  gaining  their  confidence,  beofmiing  the  immediate 
auditor  of  their  complaints,  informing  himself  of  their  wants, 
mftlring  himself  a  channel  through  which  their  grievanceH 
may  be  quietly  communicated  to  the  proper  sources  of  miti- 
gati(xi  and  rehef ;  or  by  becoming,  if  need  be,  the  intrepid 
and  incorruptible  guardian  of  their  Ubertiee — ^the  enlightened 
champion  of  their  rights. 
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All  VbiB,  H  appears  to  me,  can  be  done  wMioat  0117'  iaeti- 
fioo  of  perecmal  d^nity,  withont  any  d^rading  arts  of  papn- 
laiity,  withont  any  traokling  to  Tulgar  prejiidiceB  at  ooBonr- 
nnoe  in  Tnlgar  clamor;  bnt  by  the  steady  inflaenoe  of  siii- 
oete  and  friendly  ooansri,  of  fair,  npright,  and  generooe 
deportment.  Whatever  may  be  aaid  <^  En^ish  mobs  and 
English  demag<^:iiee,  I  haTe  never  met  with  a  people  more 
<^>en  to  reason,  more  considerate  in  their  tempers,  more  tract- 
able hy^  a^^iment  is  the  roughest  times,  than  the  En^iah. 
They  are  remarkably  quick  at  disoeming  and  a^^ireciatii^ 
wbaterer  is  manly  and  bonoraMe.  They  are,  by  nature  and 
habit,  methodical  and  orderly;  and  they  feel  the  value  of  all 
that  is  regular  and  respectaUe.  They  may  oocaslonally  be 
deceived  by  sophistry,  and  excited  into  tnrbnlenoe  by  public 
distresses  and  the  nusre|»eeentataonB  of  designii^  men;  but 
open  ^tear  eyes,  and  they  will  eventnally  rally  round  the 
landmarks  of  steady  truth  and  deliberate  good  sense.  Th^y 
are  fond  of  eetablished  customs;  tbey  are  fond  of  long-estab- 
lished names;  and  that  love  of  order  and  quiet  which  ohar- 
aoterinee  the  nation  gives  a  vast  influence  to  the  descendants 
of  fbe  old  families,  whose  f<»efathMB  have  been  lords  of  the 
soil  from  time  immemoriaL 

It  is  when  the  rich  and  well-edncated  and  highly-privi- 
leged classes  Delect  their  duties,  when  they  neglect  to  study 
the  interests,  and  conciliate  the  affections,  and  instruct  tbe 
opnions,  and  chaminon  the  rights  of  the  people,  that  ihe  la^ 
ter  beoome  discontented  and  tnrbolent,  and  fall  into  the  hands 
of  denu^ogues:  the  demf^;ogue  (dways  steps  in  where  the 
patriot  is  wanting.  There  is  a  common  high-handed  cant 
among  the  high-feeding,  and,  as  they  fancy  themselves,  high- 
minded  men,  about  patting  down  the  mob;  but  all  true 
I^sioianB  know  that  it  is  better  to  sweeten  the  blood  than 
attack  the  tumor,  to  apply  the  emollient  rather  than  the 
cautery.  It  is  absurd,  in  a  oonntry  like  England,  whme 
there  is  so  much  freedom,  and  such  a  jealousy  of  right,  for 
any  man  to  assume  an  aristocratical  -tone,  and  to  talk  super* 
ciliousLy  of  the  common  people.     There  is  no  rank  tiiat  n 
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him  independent  of  tiie  opimons  and  eSteatiooE  of  his  fellow- 
men  ;  there  is  no  rank  nor  distinotion  that  aevers  him  from 
his  fellow-Bubjeote ;  and  if,  by  any  gradual  neglect  or  ae- 
Bumption  on  the  one  aide,  and  discontent  and  a  jealousy  on 
the  other,  the  orders  of  society  should  really  separate,  let 
those  who  stand  on  the  eminence  beware  that  the  chasm  is 
not  mining  at  their  feet.  The  orders  of  society,  in  all  well 
constituted  goTemments,  are  mutually  bound  together,  and 
important  to  each  other :  there  can  be  no  such  thing  in  a  free 
goTemment  as  a  vacuum ;  and  whenever  one  is  likely  to  take 
place,  by  the  drawing  off  (^  the  rich  and  intelligent  from 
the  poor,  the  bad  passions  <^  society  will  rush  in  to  fill 
op  the  space,  and  read  the  whole  asander. 

Thot^h  bom  and  brought  np  in  a  repubUo,  and  more  and 
more  oonfirmed  in  republican  principles  by  every  year's  ob- 
servation and  experience,  yet  I  am  not  insensiUe  to  the 
excellence  that  may  exist  in  other  forma  of  government,  nor 
to  the  fact  that  they  may  be  more  suitable  to  the  situation 
and  ciicumstunoes  of  the  comitries  in  which  they  exist:  I 
have  endeavored  rather  to  look  at  them  as  they  are,  and  to 
observe  how  they  are  oaloulated  to  effect  the  end  which  they 
propose.  Considering,  therefore,  the  mixed  nature  of  the 
government  of  this  country,  and  its  representative  form,  I 
have  looked  with  admiration  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
wealth  and  influence  and  intelligence  were  spread  over  its 
whole  surface;  not,  as  in  some  monarchies,  drained  from  the 
country,  and  collected  in  towns  and  oitiee.  I  have  considered 
the  great  rural  establishments  of  the  nobility,  and  the  leeser 
eetablishments  of  the  gentry,  as  so  many  reservoirs  of  wealth 
and  intelligence  distributed  about  the  kingdom,  apart  from 
the  towns,  to  irrigate,  freshen,  and  fertilize  the  surrounding 
country.  I  have  looked  upcm  them,  too,  as  the  august  re- 
treat of  patriots  and  statesmen,  where,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
honorable  independence  and  elegant  leisure,  they  might  train 
up  their  minds  to  appear  in  those  legislative  aaeemblies,  whose 
debates  and  decisi(»is  form  the  study  and  precedents  of  other 
iiati<HiB,  and  involve  the  interests  of  the  world. 
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I  have  been  both  snrpiued  and  disappofattod,  iheref ««, 
at  finding  that  oa  this  flnbjeot  I  fraa  often  inducing  in  a 
Utopian  dream,  ratiier  than  a  weU-foonded  opinion.  I  have 
been  oonoemed  at  finding  that  these  fine  estates  were  too 
often  inTolred,  and  mortgaged,  or  placed  in  the  hands  of 
creditoiB,  and  the  owners  exiled  from  their  paternal  lands. 
There  is  an  extrsvaganoe,  I  am  told,  that  rans  paraDd  with 
wealth;  a  Utviah  expenditure  amfflig  the  great;  a  aenseleflS 
oompetiticn  among  the  asiririi^;  a  heedless,  jt^less  dissipa- 
iic»  among  all  the  npper  ranks,  that  often  b^gare  even  these 
splendid  eetablishmenta,  breaks  down  the  pride  and  prin- 
otples  ol  theor  poesesBors,  and  makes  too  manj  of  them  mere 
plaoe-hunters,  or  shifting  absentees.  It  is  thns  that  so  mai^ 
are  thrown  into  the  hands  of  govermnent ;  and  a  ooiut,  whicii 
onght  to  be  the  most  pure  and  honorable  in  Borope,  fs  so 
often  degraded  by  noble,  but  importunate  time-serrers.  It 
is  thus,  too,  that  so  many  beocHDO  exiles  frcsn  their  nataTV 
land,  crowding  the  hotels  of  foreign  countries,  and  expend* 
ing  upon  thankless  strangers  the  wealth  so  hardly  drained 
from  their  laborions  peasantiy.  I  have  looked  npcm  these 
latter  with  a  mixture  of  oensure  and  ooncem.  Knowing  the 
almost  b^foted  fondness  of  an  Englishman  for  his  natire 
home,  I  can  oonoeiTe  what  mnst  be  their  oconpuncticHi  and 
r^l^ret,  when,  amid  the  sunburned  plains  of  Franoe,  they 
call  to  mind  the  green  fields  of  England;  the  hereditary 
groves  which  they  have  abandoned;  and  the  hospitable  roof 
of  their  fathers,  which  they  have  left  desolate,  or  to  be  in* 
habited  by  strangers.  But  retrenchment  is  no  plea  for 
abandonment  of  country.  They  have  risen  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  land;  let  them  abide  its  flnotoationB  and  con* 
form  to  its  fortunes.  It  is  not  for  the  rich  to  fly  because 
the  country  is  sufferii^ :  let  thwn  share,  in  their  relative 
IHToportion,  the  common  lot;  they  owe  It  to  the  land  that  has 
devated  them  to  honor  and  afflnenoe.  When  the  poor  have 
to  diminish  their  scanty  morsels  of  l^ead ;  when  they  hav» 
to  o(nnpound  with  the  cravings  of  nature,  and  study  tritii 
how  little  they  can  do  and  not  be  starved ;  it  is  not  then  tot 
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the  rich  to  fly,  and  diminish  Btill  further  the  resourcee  of  tiie 
poor,  that  they  themselves  may  Uve  in  splendor  in  a  cheaper 
country.  Let  them  rather  retire  to  their  estates,  and  there 
practice  retrenchment.  Let  them  retam  to  that  noble  sim- 
plicity, that  practical  g^>od  sense,  that  honest  pride,  which 
form  the  foundation  of  true  English  character,  and  from 
them  they  may  e^ain  rear  the  edifice  of  Ffiir  and  honorable 
prosperity. 

On  the  rural  habits  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry,  on 
the  nuumer  in  which  they  discharge  their  duties  on  their 
patrimonial  poeseBsions,  depend  greatly  the  virtue  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nation.  So  long  as  they  pass  the  greater  part  c£ 
their  time  in  the  quiet  and  purity  of  the  country;  surrounded 
by  the  monuments  of  their  illastrious  ancestors ;  surrounded 
by  dTerything  that  can  inspire  genoroua  pride,  noble  emula- 
tion, and  amiable  and  magnanimous  sentiment;  so  long  they 
are  safe,  and  in  them  the  nation  may  repose  its  interests  and 
its  honor.  But  the  moment  that  they  become  the  servile 
tiirongers  of  court  avenues,  and  give  themselves  up  to  the- 
poUtical  intrigues  and  heartless  dissipatioiis  of  the  metropolis, 
that  moment  they  lose  the  real  nobility  of  their  natures  and 
become  the  mere  leeches  of  the  country. 

That  the  great  majority  of  nobility  and  gentry  in  Eng- 
land fure  endowed  with  high  notions  of  honor  and  independ- 
ence, I  thoroughly  believe.  They  have  evidenced  it  lately 
on  very  imporiant  questions,  and  have  given  an  example  of 
adherence  to  principle,  in  preference  to  party  and  power,  that 
must  have  astonished  many  of  the  venal  and  obsequious 
courts  of  Europe.  Such  are  the  glorious  effects  of  freedom, 
when  infnsed  into  a  constitution.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  are  apt  to  foiget  the  positive  nature  of  their  duties,  and 
to  fancy  that  their  eminent  privil^^  are  only  so  many 
means  of  self-indulgence.  They  should  recollect  that  in  a 
constitution  like  that  of  England  the  titled  orders  are  in- 
tended to  be  as  useful  as  they  are  ornamental,  and  it  is  their 
virtues  alone  that  can  render  them  both.  Their  duties  are 
divided  between  the  sovereign  and  the  subjects;  surrounding 
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and  giving  luster  and  dignity  to  the  throne,  and  at  the  same 
time  tempering  and  mitigating  its  rays,  nnttl  they  are  trans- 
mitted in  mild  and  genial  radiance  to  the  people.  Bom  to 
leisure  and  opulence,  they  owe  the  exercise  of  their  talents, 
and  the  expenditure  of  their  weall^  to  their  native  coantry. 
They  may  be  compared  to  tiie  clouds;  which,  being  drawn 
np  by  the  snn,  and  elevated  in  the  heavens,  reflect  and  mag^ 
nify  his  splendor;  while  they  repay  the  earth,  from  whicb 
tiiey  derive  their  sustenance,  by  returning  thcdr  treasures  to 
its  bosom  in  fertilizing  showers. 


A  BACHELOR'S   CONFESSIONS 

"rU  live  a  private,  pensiTe,  single  life."— 3%«  Cottier  of  (TroyiJoM 

I  WAS  nttii^  in  my  room,  a  morning  or  two  since,  read- 
ing, when  some  one  tapped  at  the  door,  and  Blaster  Simon 
entered.  He  had  an  unusually  fresh  appearance;  he  had 
put  on  a  hright  green  riding-«oat,  with  a  bunch  of  violets  in 
the  bnttonhole,  and  bad  the  air  of  an  t^d  bachelor  trying  to 
rejuvenate  himself.  He  bad  not,  however,  his  usoal  briA- 
ness  and  vivacity;  but  loitered  about  the  room  with  some- 
wiiat  of  absence  of  manner,  hununii^  the  old  song~-**Go, 
lovely  rose,  tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me" ;  and  then, 
leaning  against  the  window,  and  lookii^  upon  the  landscape, 
he  uttered  a  very  audible  sigh.  As  I  had  not  been  aoous- 
tomed  to  see  Master  Simon  in  a  penBive  mood,  I  thought 
there  might  be  some  vexation  preying  on  his  mind,  and  I 
endeavored  to  introduce  a  cheerful  strain  of  oon versation ; 
but  he  was  not  in  the  vmn  to  follow  it  up,  and  proposed  Qiat 
we  should  take  a  walk. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  of  that  soft  vernal  tempera- 
tare  that  seems  to  thaw  all  the  frost  out  of  one's  blood  and 
to  Bet  all  nature  in  a  ferment  The  very  fishes  felt  its  influ- 
ence ;  the  cautious  trout  ventured  ont  of  his  dark  hole  to  seek 
his  mate;  lite  roach  and  the  dace  rose  up  to  the  surface  of 
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Ae  btoofc  io  bask  in  the  Bonshiiie,  and  tiie  amonMis  frog 
fifed  Cnm  among  the  ruBhes.  If  erer  an  OTBter  can  leally 
fidl  in  lore,  as  has  been  said  or  song,  it  must  be  oo  sooh  a 
mining. 

The  weather  oertainlj  had  its  rfFeet  erea  npon  MaBter 
Simon,  for  he  aeemed  ofaetinately  bent  npoo  ttie  peosiTe 
mood.  Instead  of  Bteppang  briakljr  altmg,  amacMng  Ua  dog- 
whip,  whistling  qnaint  ditties,  or  telling  sporting  aneodotes, 
he  leazied  on  my  aim,  and  talked  about  the  approaohing 
nuptials;  from  whenoe  he  made  eereral  digreesicais  npon  the 
oharaoter  of  womankind,  touched  a  little  upoD  the  tender 
pasalon,  and  made  sundry  TSiy  ezoellent,  tiia>agh  rather 
trite,  obserrationB  upon  ^saj^KiintmentB  in  love.  It  waa 
evident  tiiat  he  had  aometbing  ca  im  mind  which  be  wished 
to  impart,  bat  felt  awkward  in  approaohing  it  I  was  onri- 
ons  to  see  to  wliat  this  strain  would  lead;  but  was  determined 
not  to  assist  him.  Indeed,  I miadiieTOUBly  pretended  to  turn 
the  oonveisation,  and  talked  of  bis  usual  topics,  dogs,  horsee, 
and  buntii^;  but  he  was  very  brief  in  his  replies,  and  invari- 
ably got  back,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  into  the  sentimental  vein. 

At  lei^th  we  came  to  a  clomp  of  trees  that  overhmig  a 
whispering  brook,  with  a  rostio  bench  at  their  feet.  The 
trees  were  grievously  scored  with  letters  and  devioee,  which 
had  grown  out  <df  all  shape  and  dxe  by  the  growth  of  the 
bark;  and  it  appeared  that  this  grove  liad  served  as  a  kind 
of  register  of  the  family  loves  from  time  immemorial.  Here 
Master  Sim<m  made  a  pause,  pulled  up  a  tuft  of  flowers, 
threw  them  one  by  one  into  the  water,  and  at  lei^th,  taming 
somewhat  abruptly  nptm  me,  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  been  in 
kfve.  I  confess  the  question  startled  me  a  littie,  as  I  am  not 
overf<»id  of  making  confessions  of  my  amorouB  follies;  and, 
above  all,  should  never  dream  of  choosing  my  friend  Hast^ 
Simon  for  a  confidant.  He  did  not  wait,  however,  for  a 
T^dy;  the  inquiry  wfts  merely  a  prelude  to  a  confession  on 
Us  own  part,  and  after  several  oircumloontions  and  whim- 
sioal  preamUes,  he  fairly  disburdened  himself  of  a  very 
tolerable  stmy  at  his  having  been  crossed  in  love. 
•  •  •  X— Vol.  XL 
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The  readM-  will,  veiy  prob&bly,  sappoee  that  it  related  to 
the  gay  widow  who  jilted  him  not  long  since  at  Sonoaster 
races — no  suoh  thing.  It  was  aboat  a  sentimental  passioD 
that  he  once  had  tor  a  moet  beautifnl  joung  lady,  who  wrote 
poetry  and  played  tm  the  harp.  He  used  to  serenade  her; 
and,  indeed,  be  deecribed  aeveral  tender  and  gallant  scenes, 
in  which  he  was  evidently  picturing  himself  in  his  mind's 
eye  as  some  degant  hero  of  romance,  though,  unfortunately 
for  the  tale,  I  only  saw  him  as  he  stood  before  me,  a  dapper 
UtUe  (Ad  bachelor,  with  a  face  like  an  apple  that  has  dried 
with  the  bloom  on  it. 

What  were  the  partlculani  of  this  tender  tale  I  have 
already  forgotten ;  indeed,  I  listened  to  it  with  a  heart  like 
a  veiy  pebble-stone,  having  hard  work  to  repress  a  smile 
while  Master  Simon  was  putting  on  the  amorous  swain, 
ottering  every  now  and  then  a  sigh,  and  endeavoring  to  look 
sentimental  and  melfincholy. 

All  that  I  reooUeot  is  that  the  lady,  aooording  to  his  ac- 
count, was  certainly  a  little  touched;  for  she  used  to  aooept 
all  the  mosio  that  he  coided  for  her  harp,  and  all  the  patterns 
that  he  drew  fen-  her  dreeses;  and  he  began  to  flatter  himself, 
after  a  long  oourae  of  delicate  attentions,  that  he  was  grad- 
ually fanning  up  a  gentle  flame  in  her  heart,  when  she  sud- 
denly accepted  the  hand  of  a  rich,  boisterous,  fox-hunting 
banmet,  without  either  music  or  sentiment,  who  carried  her 
by  storm  after  a  fortn^ht's  courtship. 

Master  Simon  could  not  help  concluding  by  some  observa- 
tion about  "modest  merit,"  and  the  power  of  gold  over  the 
sex.  As  a  remembrance  of  his  passion,  he  pointed  ont  a 
heart  carved  oa  the  bark  of  one  (A  the  trees ;  but  which,  in 
the  process  of  time,  had  grown  out  into  a  large  excrescenoe ; 
and  be  showed  me  a  lock  of  her  hair,  which  he  wore  in  a 
true-lover's  knot,  in  a  lai^  gold  brooch. 

I  have  sddom  met  with  {m  old  bachelor  that  had  not,  at 
some  time  or  other,  his  nonsensical  moment,  when  he  would 
bec<mie  tender  and  sentimental,  talk  about  the  concerns  <A 
ihe  heart,  and  have  some  oonfeesion  of  a  delicate  nature  to 
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make.  Almost  evei^  man  liati  some  littte  traft  d  i 
in  his  li/a,  vfaioh  he  k>ok«  back  to  with  fondneeB,  and  abo?it 
which  he  IB  apt  to  grow  garruloiu  occasionally.  He  reod- 
lectB  hims^  as  he  was  at  the  time,  young  and  gameeome; 
and  forgets  that  hia  hearerB  have  no  other  idea  of  the  hero  of 
tiw  tale,  bnt  each  as  he  may  appear  at  the  time  of  telHng 
ft;  peradTcntaxe,  a  withered,  whimsloal,  Bpindle^banked 
oM  gentlemao.  With  married  men,  it  is  trae,  this  is  not 
BO  freqaeoitly  the  oaae:  their  amorous  romance  is  apt  to 
decline  after  mnrrif^;  why,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
imagine ;  bnt  with  a  bachelor,  thong^  it  may  slnmber  it  never 
dies.  It  is  alwayB  liable  to  break  oat  again  in  tranoent 
flashes,  and  never  so  mnoh  as  on  a  spring  morning  in  the 
eonntry ;  or  (m  a  winter  evenii^  when  seated  in  his  solitary 
chamber  stirring  np  the  fire  and  ialldng  of  matrimony. 

The  moment  that  Uaster  Bimtm  had  gone  Qirong^  his 
oonfession,  and,  to  nae  the  common  phrase,  **had  made  a 
clean  breast  of  it,"  he  became  quite  himself  again.  Ma  had 
settled  the  point  which  had  been  worrying  his  mind,  and 
doubtless  considered  himself  establtsbed  as  a  man  <^  senti- 
ment in  my  opinion.  Before  we  had  finished  oar  morning's 
stroll,  he  was  sii^ing  as  blithe  as  a  grasshopper,  whistling  to 
his  dogs,  and  teHing  droll  stories;  and  I  reoc^eot  that  he 
was  partioalarly  faoetions  that  day  at  dinner  on  the  subject 
of  matrimony,  and  uttered  several  excellent  jokes,  not  to  be 
found  in  Joe  Miller,  that  made  the  bride  elect  blnsh  and  look 
down;  but  set  all  the  old  gentlemen  at  the  table  in  a  roar, 
and  abeolntely  brought  tears  into  the  general's  ^ee. 


ENGLISH  GRAVITY 

"Herrle  England]"— .<ta«fml  i^roM 

Therb  is  nothii^  so  rare  as  for  a  man  to  ride  his  hobby 
withoat  molestation.  I  find  the  Sqoire  has  not  so  nndis* 
tnrbed  an  indu^^oe  in  his  hmnors  as  I  had  imagined;  bnt 
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has  been  repeatedly  thwarted  of  late,  and  has  suffered  a 
kind  of  well^meaQing  persecution  from 'a  Ur.  Faddy,  an  old 
gentleman  of  some  weight,  at  least  of  purse,  who  has  recently 
moTed  into  the  neighborhood.  He  is  a  worthy  and  substan- 
tial manufacturer,  who,  having  accumulated  a  large  fortune 
by  dint  of  steeun<enginea  and  spinning-jeuniee,  has  retired 
from  business  and  set  np  for  a  country  gentleman.  He  has 
iakeai  an  old  coontry-seat,  and  refitted  it;  and  painted  and 
plastered  it,  until  it  looks  not  unlike  his  own  manufactory. 
He  has  been  particularly  careful  in  mending  the  walls  and 
hedges,  and  putting  up  notices  of  spring-guns  and  man-traps 
in  every  part  of  his  premises.  Indeed,  he  Bhows  great  jeal- 
ousy about  bis  territorial  rights,  having  stopped  up  a  footpath 
that  led  across  his  fields,  and  given  warning,  in  staring 
letters,  that  whoever  was  found  trespassing  on  those  grounds 
would  be  prosecuted  vrith  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law.  He 
has  brought  into  the  country  with  him  all  the  practical 
maxims  of  town,  and  the  bustling  habits  of  business;  EUid  is 
one  of  those  sensible,  useful,  prosing,  troublesome,  intoler- 
able o\d  gentlemen,  that  go  about  wearying  and  worrying 
society  vrith  excellent  plans  for  pubUc  utUity. 

He  is  very  much  disposed  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  Squire,  and  calls  on  ^'"1  every  now  and  then,  with  some 
project  for  the  good  of  the  neighborhood,  which  happens 
to  run  diametrically  oppodte  to  some  one  or  other  of  the 
Squire's  peculiar  notions;  but  which  is  "too  sensible  a  meas- 
ure" to  be  openly  opposed.  He  has  annoyed  him  excessive- 
ly, by  enforcing  the  Tyrant  laws;  persecutii^  the  gypsies, 
and  endeavoring  to  suppress  country  wakes  and  holiday 
games;  which  he  considers  great  nuisances,  and  reprobates 
as  oaosee  c^  tiie  deadly  sin  (^  idleness. 

There  is  evidently  in  all  this  a  little  of  the  ostentation 
of  newly-acquired  consequence;  the  tradesman  is  gradually 
swellii^  into  the  aristocrat;  and  he  b^ins  to  grow  exces- 
sively intolerant  of  everything  that  is  not  genteeL  He  has 
a  great  deal  to  say  about  "the  common  people" ;  talks  much 
of  his  park,  his  preserves,  and  the  necesedty  of  enforcing  the 
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game-laws  more  sfarledT';  and  makeB  ffeqoetit  vt»  of  tbe 
I^inee,  "tbe  geotar  of  the  ne^bborhood.** 

He  came  to  tbe  Hall  latelj,  with  a  fiaoe  foil  of  bnrfnceB, 
Atat  he  and  tbe  Sqnire,  to  joe  his  own  words,  "might  lay 
their  heads  togetiier,**  to  fait  upon  some  mode  of  patting  a 
stop  to  &e  frcdiokiiig  ai  tbe  village  on  the  approaching  Uay- 
day.  It  drew,  be  said,  idle  people  together  &om  all  parts 
<ii  the  neighborhood,  who  spent  the  day  fiddling,  dancing, 
and  carounng,  instead  of  stayfa^  at  home  to  mak  for  their 
fiunilies. 

yow,  as  the  Sqtdre,  tmlncUly,  is  at  Ifae  bottom  of  these 
May-day  revels,  ft  may  be  sapfimed  that  tite  saggeattms  of 
ttie  sagaoiaas  Mr.  E^ddy  were  not  received  with  Hbo  best 
grace  in  Hw  world.  It  is  true,  the  old  gentkanan  is  too 
eoarteoofl  to  show  any  teonpev  to  a  goeet  in  his  own  boose; 
bnt  no  sooner  was  he  gone  than  the  iodtgnation  ot  the 
Sqnize  found  vent,  at  havii^  bb  poetioal  oolnrebe  invaded 
by  tins  bniszing,  Une-bottie  fly  <4  trafflo.  In  bis  warmth,  he 
inveighed  against  tbe  whtde  race  of  mannfactorers,  who, 
I  found,  were  sore  distarbeTS  of  bis  oranfort  "Sir,"  said 
be,  witti  emoticm,  "it  m^es  my  heart  bleed,  to  see  all  our 
flne  streams  dammed  up^  and  bestrode  by  cottcRi<mills;  our 
THlleys  BUK^ing  with  steam-engines,  and  the  din  of  the 
hammer  and  the  hxm  soaring  away  all  oar  rural  deHg^t. 
What's  to  beoome  of  merry  old  England,  when  ito  manors 
houses  axe  all  turned  into  manu&otinies,  and  its  sturdy 
peasantry  into  pin-makers  and  Btodang^weaversf  I  have 
looked  in  vain  for  merry  Sberwood,  and  all  tbe  greenwood 
haunts  ot  Bobin  Hood ;  tbe  whole  country  is  covered  with 
mannfaoturing  towns.  I  have  stood  <m  the  mins  of  Dudley 
Oastle,  and  looked  round,  with  an  aching  heart,  oa  what 
were  cmoe  its  feudal  dtmiains  ot  verdant  and  beautiful  eonn- 
try.  Bir,  I  beh^d  a  mere  campuB  pblegne;  a  region  of  fire; 
reeking  with  coal  pite,  and  fomaoes,  and  smeMi^hoQaeB, 
vomiting  forth  fiames  and  smoke.  Tbe  pale  and  ghastly 
people,  toiling  am<»g  vile  ezhalatioiis,  lo(A»d  more  like 
danODs  flian  human  'btingB;  the  clanking  wheris  and  en- 
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gines,  Been  through  the  murky  atmosphere,  locked  like 
inBtrumenta  of  torture  in  this  pandemonium.  What  is  to 
become  of  the  ooontiy,  with  these  evils  rankling  in  its 
very  ooref  Sir,  these  manufacturers  will  be  the  ruin  <A 
our  rural  tnamieiB;  they  will  destroy  the  national  oharaotw; 
they  will  not  leave  materials  for  a  single  line  ctf  poetry!" 

The  Squire  is  api  to  wax  eloquent  on  suoh  Uiemes;  and 
I  could  hardly  help  fttnilJTig  at  thia  whimracal  lamentatim 
over  national  industry  and  public  improvmnent.  1  am  told, 
however,  that  he  r^Uy  grieves  at  the  growing  spirit  (^ 
trade,  as  destroying  the  charm  of  life.  He  considers  every 
new  shorthand  mode  of  doing  things  as  an  inroad  of  snug 
sordid  metiiod;  and  thinks  that  tliis  will  soon  become  a  mere 
matters-fact  wtvld,  where  life  will  be  reduced  to  a  mathe- 
matical  calcolation  of  conveniences,  and  everything  will  be 
done  by  steam. 

He  maintains,  also,  that  the  nation  has  declined  in  its  free 
and  JG^us  spirit,  in  proportion  as  it  has  turned  its  attention 
to  commerce  and  manufaotnres;  and  that,  in  old  times,  when 
England  was  an  idler,  it  was  also  a  merrier  little  island.  In 
support  of  this  opinion,  he  adduces  the  frequency  and  splendor 
of  ancient  festivals  and  merry-makings,  and  the  hearty  spirit 
yriih  which  they  were  kapb  up  by  all  classes  of  people.  His 
memory  is  stored  with  &e  accounts  given  by  Stow,  in  his 
Survey  of  London,  of  the  h(diday  revels  at  the  Inns  of 
Court,  the  Christmas  mummeries,  and  ^e  maakingB  and 
btrnfires  about  the  streets.  London,  he  says,  in  those  days, 
resembled  the  continental  cities  in  its  picturesque  manners 
and  amusementa.  The  court  used  to  dance  after  dinner  on 
public  oocasitniB.  Aft^  the  coronation  dinner  of  Richard  II. , 
for  example,  the  king,  the  prelates,  the  nobles,  the  knights, 
and  the  rest  of  the  company,  danced  in  Westminster  Hall 
to  the  mas&o  of  the  minstrels.  The  example  of  the  court 
was  followed  l^  the  middling  classes,  and  so  down  to  the 
lowest,  and  the  whole  nation  was  a  dancing,  jovial  natioiL 
He  quotes  a  lively  cify  picture  of  the  times,  given  by  Stow, 
which  resembles  the  lively  scenes  one  may  often  see  in  the 
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gaj  mty  ot  Paris;  for  he  tells  us  that  oq  holidays,  after  eren- 
iag  prayers,  the  maidens  in  London  used  to  assemble  before 
the  door,  in  sight  of  their  masters  and  dames,  and  while  one 
played  on  a  timbrel  the  others  deuiced  for  garlands,  hanged 
athwart  the  street. 

"Where  wiU  we  meet  with  sooh  merry  groups  nowa- 
days?" the  Squire  will  exclaim,  shaking  his  head  mournfully 
— "and  i^en  as  to  the  gayety  that  prevailed  in  dress  throt^h- 
oat  all  ranks  of  society,  and  made  the  very  streets  so  fine 
and  picturesque:  *I  have  myself,'  says  Qervaise  Markham, 
'met  an  ordinary  tapster  in  his  silk  stockings,  garters  deep 
fringed  with  gold  lace,  the  rest  of  his  apparel  suitable,  with 
cloak  lined  with  velvet!*  Kashe,  too,  who  wrote  in  1693, 
flzolaims  at  the  finery  (tf  the  nation :  'England,  the  play^s 
stage  of  gorgeous  attire,  the  ape  of  all  nations'  supe^uitieB, 
the  oontinaal  masquer  in  outlandish  habiliments.*  *' 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  authorities  quoted  by  the  Squire, 
by  way  of  ccmtrasting  what  he  supposes  to  have  been  the 
former  vivacity  <^  the  nation  with  its  present  monotonous 
character.  "John  Bull,'*  he  will  say,  "was  then  a  gay 
cavalier,  with  his  sword  by  his  side  and  a  feather  in  bis  cap; 
bat  he  is  now  a  plodding  citizen,  in  snnff-colored  coat  find 
gaiters." 

By  the  bye,  there  really  appears  to  have  been  some  change 
in  ttie  national  character,  since  the  days  of  which  the  Squire 
is  so  fond  of  talking;  those  days  when  this  httle  island  ac- 
quired ite  favorite  old  title  of  "Merry  England."  This  may 
be  attributed  in  part  to  the  growing  hardships  of  the  times, 
and  the  necessity  of  turning  the  whole  attention  to  the  means 
of  subsistence;  but  England's  gayest  customs  prevailed  at 
times  when  her  ooomion  people  enji^ed  comparatively  few 
of  the  comforts  and  oonvenienoes  that  they  do  at  present.  It 
may  be  still  more  attributed  to  the  universal  s^nrit  of  gain, 
and  the  calculating  habits  that  conmieroe  has  introduced; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  it  chiefly  to  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  growing  freedom 
and  activity  of  oinnion. 
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A  &e8  peofJe  are  spt  to  be  gntTe  and  fhotigfatf ol.  Tbe^ 
haTe  high  and  important  matters  to  ooooj^  thev  minds. 
They  feel  t^t  it  is  their  ri^^t,  their  interest,  and  their  dafy, 
to  mii^le  in  pnbhc  concerns,  and  to  watch  over  the  general 
welfare.  The  continual  exercise  of  the  mind  cm  pditieat 
topics  ^ree  intenser  habits  (A.  thinking,  and  a  more  Berious 
and  earnest  demeanor.  A  nation  becomes  lees  gay,  bat 
mere  intellectaany  active  and  Tigorous.  It  evinoes  fern  play 
of  the  fancy,  but  more  power  of  the  imoginatioa ;  less  taste 
and  el^i^anoe,  but  more  grandenr  of  mind;  lees  animated 
TTTBoity,  bot  deeper  enthosiasm. 

tt  is  when  men  are  shut  out  of  the  r^^ns  ci  manly 
thought,  by  a  despotic  gorermnent;  when  erery  grare  and 
lofty  theme  is  rendered  periloas  to  discassion  and  afanoflt  to 
refleotaon;  it  is  then  that  th^  turn  to  the  safer  occupations 
of  taste  and  amusement;  trifles  rise  to  importance  and 
ooenpy  the  ora;ving  activity  of  intrfleot  No  being  is  more 
Toid  of  care  and  reflection  than  the  slave;  none  dances 
more  gayly  in  his  intervals  <A  labor;  but  make  him  free, 
give  him  rights  and  interests  to  guard,  and  he  beoomee 
litougfatf  ttl  and  laboriotiB. 

The  French  are  a  gayer  people  fiian  the  Englirii.  TThyf 
Partly  from  temperament,  perhaps ;  but  greatly  because  Ihey 
have  been  accustomed  to  govemmenti!  whi<^  surrounded  the 
free  exercise  of  thought  wiUi  danger,  and  where  he  only  was 
safe  who  shut  his  eyes  and  ears  to  public  events,  and  enjoyed 
the  passing  pleasure  of  the  day.  Within  late  years,  they 
have  had  more  opportunity  of  exerciong  &eir  minds;  and 
within  late  years  the  national  character  has  essentially 
changed.  Kever  did  the  Trench  enjoy  such  a  degree  of 
freedom  as  they  do  at  this  moment;  and  at  tiiis  moment 
the  fVench  an  comparative  a  grave  peofde. 
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"Wlurt't  flutt  to  abaolato  freedom ;  soah  aa  the  Teij  b^gan  hare ; 
to  fflHt  aod  revel  here  to-dtQ',  and  yonder  to-morrow ;  next  day  where 
theypleaae;  and  eo  on  >tUl.  the  whole  country  or  kingdom  orer?  There's 
libertyl  the  birds  of  the  air  can  take  no  mote."— JbmoJ  Oreio 

SiKOB  the  meeting  with  the  gypBies,  which  I  have  related 
in  a  former  paper,  I  have  observed  several  of  them  haunting 
the  purlieus  of  the  Hall,  in  spite  of  a  positiTe  interdicticai  of 
the  Squire.  They  are  part  of  a  gang  that  has  long  kept 
about  this  ne^hborhood,  to  the  great  aunoyanoe  of  the 
farmers,  whose  poultry-yards  often  suffer  from  their  noo- 
tumal  invasioiis.  They  are,  however,  in  some  measure 
patronized  1^  the  Squire,  who  oonsiderB  the  race  as  belong- 
ing to  the  good  old  times;  which,  to  oonfees  the  private 
truth,  seem  to  have  abounded  with  good-for-nothing  ohar- 
actets. 

This  roving  crew  is  called  "Starlight  Tom's  Qai^,'*  from 
the  name  of  its  chieftain,  a  notorious  poacher.  I  have  heard 
repeatedly  of  the  misdeeds  of  this  "minion  of  the  moon"; 
for  every  midnight  depredation  that  takes  place  in  park,  of 
fold,  or  farmyard,  is  laid  to  his  cfaai^.  Starlight  Tom, 
in  fact,  answers  to  his  name;  he  seems  to  walk  in  darkness, 
and,  Uka  a  tax.,  to  be  traced  in  the  morning  by  the  mischief 
be  has  done.  He  reminds  me  of  that  fearful  personage  in 
the  nursery  ihyme : 

"Who  goes  rormd  the  house  at  nightr 

None  but  bloody  Toml 
Who  steals  all  the  sheep  at  ni^tf 

Hone  but  one  by  one!" 
In  short,  Starlight  Tom  is  the  soap^oat  of  the  neighboriiood, 
bat  so  cunning  and  adroit  that  there  is  no  detecting  him. 
Old  Christy  and  the  gamekeeper  have  watched  many  a 
night,  in  hopes  of  entrapping  him ;  and  Ohristy  often  patrols 
the  park  with  his  dt^s,  for  ^e  purpose,  but  all  in  vain.    It 
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is  BsiA  timt  the  Squire  winka  hard  at  his  misdeeds,  having 
an  indulgent  feeling  toward  the  vagabond,  because  of  his 
being  very  expert  at  all  kinds  of  games,  a  great  shot  with 
the  crossbow,  emd  the  best  morris-danoer  in  the  oountry. 

The  Sqoiie  also  suffers  the  gang  to  lurk  unnudeeted  about 
the  skirts  of  his  estate,  on  condition  that  they  do  not  cxnne 
about  the  honse.  The  aj^roadiing  wedding,  however,  has 
made  a  kind  of  Saturnalia  at  the  Hall,  and  has  caused  a 
suspension  oi  all  sober  role.  It  has  produced  a  great  sensa- 
tion throughout  the  female  part  of  the  househtdd;  not  a 
houBonaid  but  dreams  of  wedding  favors,  and  has  a  hus- 
band running  in  hw  head.  Such  a  time  is  a  harvest  for  the 
gypsies;  there  is  a  public  footpath  looiling  across  one  part 
of  the  park,  by  which  they  have  free  ingress,  and  they  are 
omtinually  hovering  about  the  grounds,  telling  the  servant- 
girls*  fortunes,  or  getting  smuggled  in  to  tilje  young  ladiet. 

I  believe  the  Oxonian  amnsee  himself  veiy  much  by 
famishing  them  with  hints  in  private,  and  bewildering  all 
the  weak  brains  in  the  house  with  their  wonderful  revela- 
tions. The  general  certainly  was  very  much  astonished  by 
tiie  onnmnnications  made  to  him  the  other  evening  by  the 
gyp^  girl:  he  kept  a  wary  silence  toward  as  on  the  sabjeo^ 
and  affected  to  treat  it  lightly;  bat  I  have  noticed  that  he 
has  since  redoubled  his  attenticms  to  Lady  Lillycraft  and 
hex  dogs. 

I  have  serai  also  Phcsbe  'Wilkins,  the  housekeeper's  pretty 
and  love-flick  niece,  heading  a  long  conference  with  one  of 
these  old  edhyls  belund  a  large  tree  in  the  avenue,  and  (rften 
looking  round  to  see  that  she  was  not  observed.  I  make  no 
doubt  that  she  was  endeavoring  to  get  some  favorable  augury 
about  the  result  of  her  love-quarrel  with  young  Beady-Money, 
as  oraclee  have  always  been  more  conBulted  on  love  affairs 
than  upon  anything  else.  I  fear,  however,  that  in  this  in- 
stance the  reepanse  was  not  so  favorable  as  usual;  for  t  pep- 
oeiTed  poor  I^cebe  returning  pensively  toward  the  house, 
her  head  hangii^  down,  her  hat  in  her  hand,  and  tbs  ribbon 
trailing  along  the  grcrand. 
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At  another  time,  as  I  turned  a  oomer  of  a  terrace,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  just  by  a  cimnp  of  trees  and  a  lai^ 
EFtcme  urn,  I  came  upon  a  bevy  of  the  young  girlfi  of  the  fam- 
ily, attended  by  this  same  Phcebe  WilkiuB.  I  was  at  a  low 
to  oomprehend  the  meaning  of  their  blushing  and  giggling, 
and  their  apparent  ^;itation,  until  I  saw  the  red  cloak  of  a 
gypsy  vanishing  among  the  shrubbery.  A  few  moments 
after,  I  caught  sight  of  Master  Bimon  and  the  Oxonian 
stealing  along  one  of  the  walks  of  the  garden,  chuckling 
and  laughing  at  their  sucoeesful  waggery;  having  evi- 
dently pot  the  gypay  up  to  the  thing,  and  instructed  her 
what  to  say. 

After  all,  there  is  something  strangely  pleasing  in  these 
tamperings  with  the  future,  even  where  we  are  convinced  of 
the  fallacy  of  the  prediction.  It  is  singular  how  willingly 
the  mind  will  half  deceive  itself,  and  with  what  a  degree  of 
awe  we  will  listen  to  these  babblers  about  futurity.  For  my 
part,  I  cannot  feel  az^ry  with  theee  poor  vagabonds  that  seek 
to  deceive  ns  into  bright  hopes  and  expectationa.  I  have  al- 
ways been  something  of  a  castle-builder,  and  have  found  my 
liveliest  pleasures  to  arise  from  the  illusions  which  fancy  has 
cast  over  commonplace  realities.  As  I  get  on  in  life,  I  find 
ii  more  difficult  to  deceive  myself  in  this  delightful  manner;  - 
and  I  should  be  thankful  to  any  prophet,  however  false,  thai 
would  conjure  the  clouds  which  hang  over  futurity  into  pal- 
aces, and  all  its  doubtful  r^ons  into  fairyland. 

The  Squire,  who,  as  I  have  observed,  has  a  private  good- 
will toward  gypsies,  has  suffered  considerable  annoyance  on 
their  account.  Kot  that  they  requite  his  indulgence  with  in- 
gratitade,  for  they  do  not  depredate  very  flagrantly  on  his 
estate;  but  because  their  pilferii^  and  misdeeds  occasion 
loud  murmurs  in  the  village.  I  can  readily  understand  the 
(Ai  gentleman's  humor  on  this  point;  I  have  a  great  tolera- 
tion for  all  kinds  of  vagrant  sunshiny  existence,  and  must 
confess  I  take  a  pleasure  in  observing  the  ways  of  gypsies. 
The  English,  who  are  accustomed  to  them  from  childhood, 
and  often  suffer  from  their  petty  depredations,  consider  them 
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as  mere  nolsanoefl;  bat  I  hsn  been  very  mudi  stmok  with 
ibax  peoaliaritiee.  I  like  to  behold  their  otear  c^re  ixaafiex- 
ions,  tbeir  romantio  black  eyes,  their  raTen  lotkB,  thcu-  htiie, 
dender  figuree;  and  hear  tbean  in  low  mlver  tones  dealing 
forth  magnificent  promiaeB  of  honors  and  estates,  of  w<«'ld'8 
wealth,  and  ladies*  love. 

Their  mode  of  Ufe,  too,  has  something  in  it  very  faudftd 
and  jHotuiesque.  They  are  Uie  free  deniaens  ot  nature,  and 
maintain  a  primitiTe  independence,  in  spite  of  law  and  gospel ; 
of  county  jails  and  country  magistrates.  It  is  curious  to  see 
this  obstinate  adherence  to  the  wild,  unsettled  halHts  of  saT- 
age  life  tnmBmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  and  {ve- 
serrad  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  cultivated,  popnloua, 
and  ^Btematio  coontriee  in  the  world.  They  are  totally  dio- 
tinot  from  the  bnsy,  thrifty  peoi^  about  them.  They  eeMU 
to  be,  like  the  Indians  of  America,  either  above  or  below  Ihe 
ordinary  cares  and  anxieties  of  mankind.  Heedless  of  power, 
of  honors,  of  wealth ;  and  indifferent  to  the  fiuotoations  of 
times;  the  rise  or  fall  of  grain,  or  stock,  or  empires;  tliey 
seem  to  lau^  at  the  tcaling,  ftettii^  world'  around  than, 
and  to  live  aooording  to  the  philosophy  of  the  old  song: 
"Who  vould  &mbiti<m  ahan. 

And  loTea  to  lie  1'  tha  sim, 

aeeklng  the  food  he  eats, 

And  pleased  with  what  he  gets. 

Come  hither,  txtme  hither,  oome  hither; 
Here  sball  he  see 
No  enemy, 

Bnt  winter  and  rough  weather," 
In  this  way  they  wander  from  county  to  county;  keeping 
about  the  purlieus  of  vill^es,  or  in  plenteous  neighborhoods, 
where  there  are  fat  farms  and  rich  country-seats.  Their  en- 
oampments  are  generally  made  in  some  beautiful  spot — either 
agreen  shady  nook  of  a  road;  or  cm  the  border  of  aotwomon, 
under  a  ehelterii^  hedge;  or  on  the  skirts  of  a  fine  spreading 
wood.  They  are  always  to  be  found  lurking  about  tain,  and 
races,  and  nwtac  gatherings,  wherever  there  is  pleasure,  and 
throng,  and  idleness.    Tbey  an  ibe  coaoles  of  mildmaiti# 
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angghnple  ■enTlug-girig;  andflometimes  hwmevmOiefaangr 
ut  penIBiI^f  the  white  baods  of  g«itla»en*8  dangfaten,  when 
nBaUmg  ahaai  tiirir  fa&en*  gronndB.  'nwy  are  the  bane 
<rf  good  hmuewiTee  and  tiuifty  f  armera,  and  odious  in  tin 
eyes  of  ooantry  jasliceB;  bat,  Hke  all  otber  vagabond  beings, 
ibey  have  something  to  onnmend  them  to  Hie  fanoy.  ^ey 
Boe  among  the  last  traces,  in  tiieee  matter-of-fact  dajs,  ot 
file  motiey  p(q>alation  of  former  times;  and  are  irhimmcally 
asBofliatod  in  my  mind  with  fairies  aa&  witches,  Robin  Good- 
fellow,  Bobin  Hood,  and  the  other  fantasticcd  penonagee  of 
poetry. 


MAY-DAY  CUSTOMS 

"Baffj  the  age,  and  harmleM  were  the  dajw 
(For  then  true  kiv«  aod  amitj  was  foimd), 
Whea  every  Tillage  did  a  Uaypole  nlse, 

Aad  WhitKra  alea  and  H^-gamee  did  abooad: 
And  all  the  IvBtj  yonikeiB  In  a  tout. 
With  men?  Itueea  daimo'd  the  rod  about. 
Then  fiiendahlp  to  their  banqnets  bid  the  gnefrta, 
And  poore  m«u  tar'd  the  better  tat  Uieir  feaoto." 

—FiBspm.'n  PmHaodia 

The  month  of  April  has  nearly  passed  away,  and  we  are 
fast  approaching  that  poetical  day  which  was  oonmdered,  in 
old  times,  as  the  boundary  that  parted  the  frontiers  of  win- 
ter and  snmmer.  With  all  its  caprices,  however,  I  like  the 
month  of  April.  I  like  these  lax^faing  BaA  crying  days, 
when  snn  and  diade  seem  to  ran  in  bfllows  over  the  land- 
scape. I  like  to  see  the  sudden  shower  coursing  over  the 
meadow,  and  giving  all  nature  a  greener  smile;  and  the 
bright  sunbeams  chasing  the  flying  doud,  and  taming  all 
its  drops  into  diamonds. 

I  was  enjoying  a  morning  of  the  kind,  in  company  with 
tiie  Squire,  in  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  park.  We  were 
Airting  a  beautiful  grove,  and  he  was  giving  me  a  kind  of 
biographical  acoonnt  of  several  of  his  fevoiite  forest  trees, 
when  he  heard  the  strokes  of  an  az  from  the  midst  of  aihit^ 
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oopee.  The  Squire  paoaed  and  listened,  with  manifeet  8^;nB 
of  uneaeinees.  He  tnmed  his  steps  in  the  directicm  of  the 
sound.  The  strokes  grew  louder  and  louder  as  we  advanoed; 
there  was  evidently  a  v^rous  arm  wielding  the  ax.  The 
Squire  quickened  hia  pace,  but  in  vain ;  a  loud  crack,  and  a 
Buooeeding  crash,  told  that  the  mischief  had  been  done,  and 
some  child  of  the  forest  laid  low.  When  we  came  to  the 
place,  we  found  Master  Simon  and  several  others  standing 
about  a  tall  and  beautifully  straight  young  tree,  which  had 
just  been  felled, 

The  Squire,  though  a  man  of  most  hanQ<HiiouB  dispoai- 
tions,  was  completely  put  oat  of  tune  by  this  circumstance. 
He  felt  like  a  monarch  witnessing  the  murder  of  one  of  his 
liege  subjects,  and  demanded  with  some  asperity  the  meaning 
of  the  outrage.  It  turned  out  to  be  an  affair  of  Master  Si- 
mon's, who  had  selected  the  tree,  from  its  height  and  straight* 
nees,  for  a  May-pole,  the  old  one  which  stood  on  the  village 
green  b^g  unfit  for  farther  service.  If  anythii^  could 
have  soothed  the  ire  of  my  worthy  host,  it  would  have  been 
the  reflection  that  hia  tree  had  fallen  in  bo  good  a  cause;  and 
I  saw  that  there  was  a  great  struggle  between  his  fondness 
for  his  groves  and  bis  devotion  to  May-day.  He  could  not 
contemplate  tiie  prostrate  tree,  however,  without  indulgii^ 
in  lamentation,  and  making  a  kind  of  funeral  eulc^y,  like 
Mark  Antony  over  the  body  of  Ccesar;  and  he  forbade  that 
any  tree  should  thenceforward  be  cut  down  on  his  estate, 
witiiout  a  warrant  from  himself;  being  determined,  he  said, 
to  hold  the  sovere^^  power  of  life  and  death  in  his  own 


This  mention  of  tiie  May-pole  struck  my  attention,  and  I 
inquired  whether  the  old  customs  connected  with  it  wrae 
leftUy  kept  up  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  Squire  shook 
his  head  mournfully ;  and  I  found  I  had  touched  on  one  of 
his  tender  points,  for  he  grew  quite  melancholy  in  bewailing 
the  total  decline  of  old  May-day.  Though  it  is  regularly 
celebrated  in  the  neighboring  village,  yet  it  has  been  merely 
lesuBcitated  by  the  worthy  Squire,  and  is  kept  up  in  a  forced 
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Btate  at  exMraioe  ai  his  ezpemse.  He  meets  witii  ocmtinual 
dJaoaorBgemeats;  and  finds  great  diffionlty  in  getting'  tiw 
ooontiy  bomj^inB  to  [daj  ilieir  parte  tolerablj.  He  man* 
ages  to  bare  every  jear  a  "Qneen  of  the  Hay";  but  as  to 
Bobin  Hood,  Friar  Taok,  the  Dragon,  the  Hobl^-Hoise^ 
and  aU  the  ottier  raoQsj  orew  tliat  need  to  enliven  (he  day 
with  their  mammeiy,  he  haa  not  Tentnred  to  introdnoe  th«n. 

Still  X  look  forward  with  scone  interest  to  the  promised 
shadow  of  old  Maj-day,  evm  though  it  be  bnt  a  shadow; 
and  I  feel  more  and  mtoe  pleased  wiHi  the  whimmoal  yet 
harmless  hobby  of  my  host,  which  is  surroundii^  him  vrilh 
agreeable  associations,  and  makdng  a  littie  wm\A  ot  poetry 
abont  him.  Brotm'ht  op,  as  I  hare  been,  in  a  new  oonntiy, 
I  may  appreciate  too  highly  the  faint  veetiges  of  emd^it  cns- 
toms  wUoh  I  now  and  then  meet  with,  and  the  interest  I  ex- 
press in  tbem  may  provoke  a  smile  from  thoee  wiio  are  ne^ 
Ugently  suffering  them  to  pass  away.  But  with  whatever 
indifference  they  may  be  regarded  by  those  "to  the  manner 
bom,"  yet  in  my  mind  the  lingering^  flavor  of  them  imparts 
a  charm  to  mstio  Efe  which  nothing  else  oould  readQy  supply. 

I  shall  never  foif^  the  delight  I  felt  on  first  seeing  a 
May-pole.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  dose  by  the  pict- 
uresque old  bridge  that  stretches  across  the  river  from  the 
qoaint  little  city  <^  Chester.  I  had  already  been  carried  back 
into  former  days  by  the  antiquities  of  that  v«ierable  place; 
the  examination  of  which  is  equal  to  turning  over  the  p^eB 
d  a  black-letter  volume  or  gazing  on  the  pictures  in  Froissart, 
The  May-pole  on  the  margin  of  that  poetic  stream  completed 
tiie  iDusion.  My  fancy  adorned  it  with  wreaths  of  flowers, 
and  peopled  the  green  bank  with  all  the  dancii^  revelry  of 
May-day.  The  mere  sight  of  this  May-pole  gave  a  glow  to 
n^  feelings  and  spread  a  charm  over  the  country  for  the 
rest  of  the  day;  and  as  I  traversed  a  part  of  the  fair  plain 
<3i  Cheshtre  and  the  beautiful  borders  of  Wales,  and  looked 
from  among  swelling  faiUs  down  a  long  green  valley,  throagh 
whioh  "the  Deva  wound  its  wizard  stream/'  my  ima^fination 
turned  aO  into  a  perfect  Arcadia. 
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Whether  it  be  owii^  to  such  poetical  a880(nati(»iB  early 
instilled  into  my  mind,  or  whether  there  is,  as  it  were,  a 
qonpathetic  reTival  and  budding  forth  of  the  feelings  at  this 
season,  certain  it  is  that  I  always  experience,  wherever  I 
may  be  placed,  a  delightful  expansion  of  the  heart  at  the 
return  of  May.  It  is  said  that  birds  about  this  time  will  b^ 
come  resUees  in  their  cagee,  as  if  instinct  with  the  Beason, 
ocmsoious  of  the  revelry  that  is  going  on  in  the  groves,  and 
impatient  to  break  from  their  bond^e  and  join  in  the  jubi- 
lee of  the  year.  In  like  manner  I  have  felt  myself  excited, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  metropolis,  when  the  windows,  whi*^ 
had  been  ohurlishly  closed  all  winter,  were  again  thrown 
open  to  receive  the  balmy  breath  of  May ;  when  the  sweets 
ot  the  country  were  breathed  into  the  town,  and  flowers  were 
oried  about  the  streets.  I  have  considered  the  treasures  of 
flowers  thus  poured  in  as  so  many  missives  from  nature,  in- 
viting us  frath  to  enjoy  the  virgin  beauty  of  the  year,  before 
its  freshness  is  exhaled  by  the  heats  of  sunny  sunmi^. 

One  can  readily  imi^ne  what  a  gay  scene  it  must  have 
been  in  jolly  old  London,  when  the  doors  were  decorated 
with  flowering  branches,  when  every  hat  was  decked  with 
hawthorn,  and  Itobin  Hood,  Friar  Tuck,  Maid  Marian,  the 
morris-dancers,  and  all  the  other  fantastic  masks  and  revel- 
ers, were  performing  their  antics  about  the  May-pole  in  every 
part  of  the  city. 

I  am  not  a  bigoted  admirer  of  old  times  and  old  oustmis, 
merely  because  c^  their  antiquity;  but  while  I  rejoioe  in  the 
decline  of  many  of  the  rude  usages  and  coarse  amusementB 
of  former  days,  I  cannot  but  regret  that  this  innocent  and 
fanciful  festival  has  fallen  into  disuse.  It  seemed  appropri- 
ate to  this  verdant  and  pastoral  country,  and  calculated  to 
light  up  the  too-pervading  gravity  of  the  nation.  I  value 
every  custom  that  tends  to  infuse  poetical  feeling  into  the 
common  people,  and  to  sweeten  and  soften  the  rudeness  of 
rustic  manners,  without  destroying  their  simplicity.  Indeed, 
it  is  to  the  decline  of  this  happy  simplicity  that  the  decline  of 
this  ouattnn  may  be  traced  i  and  the  rural  danoe  on  the  gree« 
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and  HiB  hconely  Haj-d&j  pi^Ceant  have  gmiaaHj  disa|^ieaied, 
in  proportion  aa  the  peasantry  have  become  ezpenave  and  aiti- 
fitdal  in  thor  pleaeoree,  and  too  knowing  for  simple  enjoyment. 
Some  attmnpta,  the  Sqmre  informs  me,  have  been  made 
<tf  late  years,  by  men  of  both  taste  and  learning,  to  rally 
beck  the  ptjpolar  feeling  to  these  standards  at  ■primUxve  sim- 
plicity ;  but  the  time  has  gone  1^,  the  feelit^  has  become 
chilled  by  habits  of  gain  and  toaffie,  Uie  country  apee  the 
manners  and  amosemeatB  of  the  town,  and  little  is  heard  of 
Hay-day  at  presmt,  except  from  the  lamentatitms  of  aothors, 
who  sigh  after  it  from  among  the  brick  walls  of  the  city : 
"For  O,  for  O,  tbe  Hobl^-Hotae  is  fo^ot." 


VILLAGE  WORTHIES 

"N^.Itill  yoa,  I  smaowaD  lMloT«d  In  onrtowntbatiMtttiewonl 

dog  in  Um  street  wfll  hart  my  Uttle  finger.' '—OblHer  (^  Crogdtm 

As  the  neighbcoring  village  is  one  of  those  oat-of -the-way, 
but  goedping,  little  places  where  a  small  matter  makes  a 
great  stir,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  approach  of  a  fes- 
tival like  that  of  May-day  can  be  regarded  with  indifference, 
especislly  since  it  u  made  a  matter  of  such  moment  by  the 
great  folks  at  the  Hall.  Master  Simon,  who  is  tbe  faithful 
factotom  of  the  worthy  Squire,  and  jnmps  with  his  humor 
in  ererything,  is  frequent  just  now  in  his  visits  to  the  vil- 
lage, to  give  directions  for  the  impending  fete;  and  as  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  oooaBionally  of  acccnnpanying  him,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  get  some  insight  into  the  ohai^cters  and  in* 
temal  pcditics  of  this  very  sagacious  little  oommnnity. 

Master  Simon  is  in  fact  the  Ccesar  of  the  village.  It  is 
true  the  Squire  is  the  protecting  power,  but  his  factotum  is 
tbe  active  and  bosy  agent.  He  intermeddles  in  aD  its  con- 
cems,  is  acquainted  with  all  the  inhabitants  and  their  domee- 
tie  history,  gives  counsel  to  the  old  folks  in  their  bosinees 
matters  and  the  yonng  folks  in  their  love  affairs,  and  enj(^ 
Hm  pvDod  satisfacticn  of  being  a  great  man  in  a  little  world. 
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He  is  the  dispeuaer,  too,  of  the  Squire's  charity,  which  is 
boonteous ;  and,  to  do  Master  Simon  justioe,  he  performs  this 
part  of  his  functions  with  great  alacrity.  Indeed,  I  have 
been  entertained  with  the  mixture  of  bustle,  importance,  and 
kind-heartedness  which  he  displays.  He  is  of  too  vivaoiooB 
a  temperament  to  comf(»t  the  afflicted  by  sitting  down,  mop- 
ing and  whining,  and  blowing  noees  in  concert ;  bat  goes 
whisking  about  like  a  sparrow,  chirping  consolation  into 
every  hole  and  oomer  of  the  village.  I  have  seen  an  old 
wcnnan,  in  a  red  cloak,  hold  him  for  half  an  hoar  together 
with  some  long  phthisical  tale  of  distrees,  which  Master 
Simon  listened  to  with  many  a  bob  of  the  head,  smack  of  his 
dog-whip,  and  other  symptoms  of  impatience,  thoi^h  he 
afterward  made  a  most  faithfitl  and  circumstantial  report  of 
the  case  to  the  Squire.  I  have  watched  him,  too,  during  one 
of  his  pop  visits  into  the  cottage  of  a  superannuated  villager, 
who  is  a  pensioner  of  the  Squire,  where  he  fidgeted  about  the 
room  without  sitting  down,  made  many  excellent  off-hand 
reflections  witii  the  old  invalid,  who  was  propped  up  in  hia 
chair,  about  the  shortness  of  life,  the  certainty  of  death,  and 
the  necessity  of  preparii^  for  "that  awful  change";  quoted 
several  texts  of  Scripture  very  incorrectiy,  but  much  to  the 
edification  of  the  cottager's  wife;  and  on  coming  out,  innched 
the  daughter's  rosy  cheek,  and  wondered  what  wee  in  the 
young  men  that  such  a  pretty  face  did  not  get  a  husband. 

He  has  also  his  calnnet  counselors  in  the  village  with 
whom  he  is  very  busy  just  now,  preparing  for  the  May-day 
ceremonies.  Amcmg  these  is  the  village  tEiilor,  a  pale-faced 
fellow,  that  plays  the  clarionet  in  the  ch^lrch  choir;  and, 
being  a  great  musical  genius,  has  frequent  meetings  of  the 
band  at  his  house,  where  they  "make  night  hideous"  by  their 
concerts.  He  is,  in  oonsequenoe,  high  in  favor  with  Master 
Simon ;  and,  through  ias  influence,  has  the  making,  or  rather 
marrii^,  of  all  the  liveriee  of  the  Hall;  which  generally  look 
as  though  they  had  been  cut  out  by  one  of  those  soientiflo 
tailors  of  the  Flying  Island  of  Laputa,  who  took  measure  of 
their  customers  with  a  quadrant.     The  tailor,  in  fact,  mi^t 
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rise  to  be  one  of  the  nKHieyed  men  of  the  village,  was  he  not 
rather  too  prone  to  gossip,  and  keep  holidayB,  and  give  oon- 
oerts,  and  blow  all  bis  subetasce,  real  and  prascmal,  throng 
his  clarionet ;  which  litersllj  keeps  him  poor,  both  in  body 
and  estate.  He  has  for  the  [absent  tiirown  by  all  his  regu- 
lar work,  and  suffered  the  breechee  of  the  village,  to  go  un- 
made and  unmended,  while  be  is  occupied  in  making  garlands 
of  party-colored  r^a,  in  imitation  of  flowers,  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  May-pole. 

Another  of  Master  Simon's  counselors  is  the  apothecary, 
a  short  and  rather  fat  man,  with  a  pair  of  prominent  ^ee 
that  diverge  like  those  of  a  lobster.  He  is  the  village  wise 
man;  very  sententioos,  and  foil  of  profound  remarks  (m 
shallow  subjecte.  Master  Simon  often  quotes  his  sayings, 
and  mentionB  him  as  rather  an  extraordinary  man;  and 
even  consults  him  oooaslonally  in  desperate  casea  of  the  dogs 
and  horses.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  apothecary's  philosophy,  wfaitdi  is  exactly  one  observa- 
tion deep,  consisting  of  indisputable  maxims,  such  as  may  be 
gathered  from  Uie  mottoes  c^  tobaoco-bozes.  I  had  a  speoi- 
men  of  bis  philosophy  in  my  very  first  conversation  with 
him ;  in  the  coarse  of  which  he  observed,  with  great  solem- 
nity and  emphasis,  that  "man  is  a  oompomid  of  wisdtmi  and 
folly" ;  upon  which  Master  Simon,  who  had  hold  of  my  arm, 
pressed  very  hard  upon  it,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  "That's 
a  devilish  shrewd  remark!" 


THE   SCHOOLMASTER 

"There  will  no  mowe  etlok  to  the  atone  of  Bisiphus,  no  gnuMW  hftng 
on  the  heelae  of  Heroury,  ao  bntter  cleave  on  the  bread  of  a  uaveler. 
Fox  aa  the  eagle  at  everj  flight  loaetb  a  feather,  whloh  maketh  her  banld 
In  her  age,  so  the  traveler  in  every  conntry  loaeth  some  fleece,  whioh 
maketh  him  a  beggar  In  hit  jonth,  by  buying  tiMt  for  a  pound  whioh 
be  cannot  sell  again  for  a  penny— repentance."— Lm^Vs  EtgAvta 

Ahono  the  worthies  of  the  village  that  enjoy  the  pecoliar 
omfidence  of  Master  Simon  is  one  who  has  struck  my  fam^ 
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BO  much  that  X  have  thoag^ht  ^i'th  wor&y  of  a  separate  vo- 
tice.  It  is  Slingsby,  the  echoolmasfer,  a,  thin,  elderly  msD, 
rather  threadbare  and  slovenly,  somewhat  indolent  in  man- 
ner, {md  with  an  ea^,  good-humored  look  not  often  met 
with  in  his  oraft  X  have  be«i  interested  in  his  favor  by  a 
few  aneodotea  which  I  have  picked  np  concerning  him. 

He  is  a  native  of  the  village,  and  was  a  contemporary 
and  plajmate  of  Beady-Money  Jack  in  the  days  <^  their  boy- 
hood. Indeed,  they  carried  on  a  kind  of  le^ue  of  matual 
good  offices.  Slii^isby  was  rather  puny,  and  withal  some- 
what of  a  coward,  but  very  apt  at  his  learning;  Jack,  on  the 
contrary,  was  a  bully-boy  oat  of  doore,  but  a  sad  laggard  at 
his  books.  Blingsby  helped  Jack,  therefore,  to  all  his  lee- 
sons;  Jack  fought  all  SHngsby's  battles;  futd  th^  were  in- 
separable friends.  This  mutual  kindness  continued  even  aftw 
they  left  the  school,  notwithstanding  the  dissimilarity  of  their 
characters.  Jack  toc^  to  plowing  and  reaping,  and  prepared 
himself  to  till  his  paternal  acres;  while  the  other  loitered 
n^ligently  on  in  the  path  of  learning,  until  he  penetrated 
even  into  the  confines  of  Latin  and  mathematics. 

In  an  nnlacky  hour,  however,  he  took  to  reading  voyages 
and  travels,  and  was  smitten  with  a  desire  to  see  the  world. 
This  desire  increased  upon  him  as  he  grew  up;  so,  early  (me 
Im^t,  sunny  morning,  he  put  all  his  effects  in  a  knapsack, 
alui^  it  aa  his  back,  took  staff  in  hand,  and  called  in  his  way 
to  take  leave  of  his  early  schoohnate.  Jack  was  just  goii^ 
out  with  the  plow :  the  friends  shook  hands  over  the  farm- 
house gate;  Jack  drove  his  team  a-Geld,  and  Slii^^by  whis- 
tled "Over  the  hills  and  far  away,"  and  sallied  forth  gayly 
to  "seek  his  fortune." 

Years  and  years  passed  by,  and  young  Tom  Slingsby  was 
forgotten;  when,  one  mellow  Sunday  afternoon  in  autumn, 
a  thin  man,  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  with  a  coat  out  at 
elbows,  a  pair  of  old  nemkeen  gaiters,  and  a  few  tilings  tied  in  a 
handkerchief  and  slimg  on  the  end  of  a  stick,  was  seen  loitering 
through  the  village.  He  appeared  to  regard  several  hooeee 
attentively,  to  peer  into  the  windows  tiiat  were  open,  to  ey« 
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the  villageis  wistfully  as  they  returned  from  church,  and  then 
to  pass  aome  time  in  tiie  churchyard  reading  the  tombetones. 

At  length  he  found  hie  way  to  the  farmhouse  of  Heady- 
Money  Jack,  but  paused  ere  he  attempted  the  wicket ;  con- 
templating the  picture  of  substantial  independence  before 
him.  In  the  porch  of  the  house  sat  Ready-Money  Jack,  in 
his  Sunday  drees ;  with  bia  hat  upon  his  head,  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  his  tankard  before  him,  the  monarch  of  all  he 
surveyed.  Beside  him  lay  his  fat  house-dog.  The  varied 
sounds  of  poultry  were  heard  trom  the  well-stocked  farmyard ; 
the  bees  hummed  from  their  hives  in  the  garden ;  the  cattle 
lowed  in  the  rich  meadow ;  while  the  onunmed  bams  and 
ample  stacks  bore  proof  of  an  abundant  harvest. 

The  stranger  opened  the  gate  and  advanced  dubiously  to ' 
ward  the  house.  The  mastiff  growled  at  the  sight  of  the 
sospiciouB-looking  intruder;  but  was  immediately  silenced 
by  his  master,  who,  taking  his  pipe  from  his  month,  awaited 
witix  inquiring  aspect  the  address  of  this  equivocal  personage. 
The  stranger  eyed  old  Jack  for  a  moment,  so  portly  in  his 
dimensions,  and  decked  out  in  goi^eous  apparel;  then  cast 
a  glance  upcm  his  own  threadbare  and  starveling  condititm, 
and  the  scanty  bundle  which  he  held  in  his  hand ;  then  giv- 
ing his  shrunk  waistcoat  a  twitch  to  make  it  meet  its  reced- 
ing waistband,  and  casting  another  look,  half  sad,  half  hu- 
morous, at  the  sturdy  yeoman,  "I  suppose,"  said  he,  "Mr, 
Tibbets,  you  have  forgot  old  times  and  old  playmates." 

The  latter  gazed  at  him  with  scrutinizing  look,  but  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  no  recollection  of  him. 

"Like  enough,  like  enoi^h,*'  said  the  stranger;  "every- 
body seems  to  have  forgotten  poor  SUngsby !" 

"Why,  no,  surel  it  can't  be  Tom  Slingsby?" 

"Yes,  but  it  is,  thoi^hl"  replied  the  stranger,  whftki'^g 
his  head. 

Beady-Money  Jack  was  on  his  feet  in  a  twinkling;  thrust 
out  his  band,  gave  his  anoimt  crony  the  gripe  of  a  giant,  and 
slapping  the  other  hand  on  a  ben<^  "Sit  down  there,"  cried 
he,  "Tom  SUngsby  I" 
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A  loi^  coD'Teraation  eoHaed  about  old  tunea,  while  Slingo- 
1)7  was  r^aled  with  the  best  cheer  that  the  feTmhouse  af- 
forded; for  he  was  hungry  as  well  as  wayworn,  and  had  the 
keen  appetite  of  a  poor  pedestrian.  The  early  playmates  Ihen 
talked  over  their  subsequent  lives  and  adyenttu«s.  Jack  had 
but  little  to  relate,  and  was  never  good  at  a  long  story.  A 
prosperous  life,  passed  at  home,  has  little  incident  for  narra- 
tive ;  it  is  only  poor  devils  that  are  tossed  about  the  world 
that  are  tihe  true  heroes  of  story.  Jat^  had  stuck  1^  the 
paternal  farm,  followed  the  same  plow  that  his  forefathOTS 
had  driven,  and  had  waxed  richer  and  richer  as  he  grew 
older.  As  to  Tom  Slingsby,  he  was  an  ezempMoatitHi  of 
the  old  proverb,  "A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moee."  He 
had  sought  his  fortune  about  the  world,  Without  ever  find- 
ing it,  being  a  thing  oftener  found  at  home  than  abroad.  He 
had  been  in  all  kinds  of  situations,  and  had  learned  a  dosen 
different  modes  of  making  a  living;  but  had  fonnd  his  way 
back  to  his  native  village  rather  poorer  than  when  he  left  it, 
his  knapsack  having  dwindled  down  to  a  scanty  bundle. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  Squire  was  passing  hy  the 
formbonse  that  very  evening,  and  called  there,  as  is  often 
his  custom.  He  found  the  two  schoolmates  still  gossiping 
in  the  porch,  and,  according  to  the  good  old  Scottish  song, 
"taking  a  cup  of  kindness  yet,  for  euM  lang  syne."  The 
Sqnire  was  struck  by  the  contrast  in  appearance  and  fortones 
of  these  early  playmates.  Beady-Mcmey  Jack,  seated  in 
lordly  state,  surrounded  by  the  good  things  of  this  life,  with 
golden  guineas  hanging  to  his  very  watch-chain,  and  the 
poor  pilgrim  Slingsby,  thin  as  a  weasel,  with  all  his  worldly 
effects,  his  bundle,  hat,  and  walking  staff,  lying  on  the 
ground  befflde  him. 

The  good  Squire's  heart  warmed  toweud  the  luckless  cos- 
mopolite, for  he  is  a  little  prone  to  like  such  half-vagrant 
characters.  He  oast  about  in  his  mind  how  he  shoold  con- 
trive ODoe  more  to  anchor  Slingsby  in  bis  native  village. 
Honest  Jack  had  already  offered  him  a  present  shelter  undv 
his  roof,  in  spite  of  the  hints,  and  wiiJes,  and  half  remtm* 
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Btroooesof  the  Bhrewd  Dame  Tibbets;  but  how  to  provide 
for  bis  penuaneut  maintenaoce  was  the  question.  Luckily 
the  Squire  bethoogbt  himself  that  the  village  acbool  was 
without  a  teacher.  A  little  further  oonversatioii  convinced 
bim  that  Slingsby  was  as  fit  for  that  as  for  anything  else, 
and  in  a  daj  or  two  he  was  seen  swaying  the  rod  of  empire 
in  the  verj  Bchoolhouse  where  he  had  often  been  horsed  in 
the  days  of  hia  boyhood. 

Here  he  has  remained  for  several  years,  and,  being  hon- 
ored by  the  coimtenanoe  of  the  Bquire,  and  the  fast  friend- 
ship of  Mr.  Tibbets,  he  has  grown  into  much  importance  and 
consideration  in  the  village.  I  am  told,  however,  that  he 
atill  shows,  now  and  then,  a  degree  of  restlessness,  and  a 
disposition  to  rove  abroad  ^ain,  and  see  a  little  more  of  the 
world ;  an  inclination  which  seems  particularly  to  haunt  him 
about  spring-time.  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  coaquer 
as  the  vagrant  humor  when  once  it  has  been  fully  indulged. 

Since  I  have  heard  these  anecdotes  of  poor  Slii^by.  I 
have  more  than  ouoe  mused  upon  the  picture  preeented  by 
him  and  big  schoohnate,  Beady-Money  Jack,  on  their  oom- 
ii^  tt^^her  again  after  so  long  a  separation.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  between  lots  in  life,  where  each  one  is  attended 
with  its  peculiar  discontents.  He  who  never  leaves  his  home 
repines  at  his  monotonous  existence,  and  envies  the  traveler, 
whose  life  is  a  constant  tissue  of  wonder  and  adventure ;  while 
he  who  is  tossed  about  the  world  looks  back  ■with  many  a 
sigh  to  the  safe  and  quiet  shore  which  he  has  abandoned.  I 
OEinnot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  man  that  stays  at 
h(mie,  and  cultivates  the  comforts  and  pleasures  daily  spring- 
ii^  up  around  bim,  stands  the  best  chance  for  happiness. 
There  is  nothing  so  fascinating  to  a  young  mind  as  the  idea 
of  traveling;  and  there  is  very  witchcraft  in  the  old  phrase 
found  in  every  nursery  tale  of  "goit^  to  seek  one's  fortune." 
A  continual  change  (^  place,  and  change  of  object,  promises 
a  continual  succession  of  adventure  and  gratificati<ni  of  curi- 
osity. But  there  is  a  limit  to  all  our  enjoyments,  and  every 
desire  bears  its  death  in  its  very  gratification.     Curiosity  lan- 
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gniahes  under  repeated  stimulaots,  noTeKaee  oease  to  exdte 
surprise,  until  at  loigth  we  cannot  wcmder  eren  at  a  miracle. 
He  wbo  has  sallied  forth  into  the  world,  like  poor  Slings- 
by,  fnll  of  Boimy  anticipations,  finds  too  Boon  how  different 
the  distant  scene  beoomee  when  virited.  The  smooth  place 
roughens  as  he  approaches ;  the  wild  place  beoomee  tame  and 
barren;  the  fairy  tints  that  b^foiled  him  on  still  fly  to  the 
distant  hill,  or  gather  upon  the  land  he  has  left  bdnnd;  and 
every  part  of  the  landscape  seems  greener  than  flie  spot  be 
stands  cm. 

THE    SCHOOL 

"Bnt  ta  oome  down  from  great  men  and  higher  niatteTB  to  107  little 
ohildren  and  poor  aohoolhoiiae  again ;  I  will,  Ood  willing,  go  forward 
M-datly,  M  I  puipoeed,  to  Instmot  ohfldren  and  jonng  men  botti  for 
iMtraing  and  nuumers."— Boost  *wnn*i* 

Havino  g^ven  the  reader  a  slight  sketch  of  the  villagB 
schoolmaster,  be  may  be  carious  to  learn  sometiung  ooncem- 
ing  his  school.  As  the  Squire  takes  much  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  ne^hborii^;  children,  he  pnt  into  the  hands 
of  the  teacher,  on  first  installing  him  in  office,  a  oc^iy  of 
Roger  Ascham's  Bchoolmaster,  and  advised  him,  moreorer, 
to  con  over  that  portion  of  old  Peacham  which  treats  <rf  the 
duty  of  masters,  and  which  condemns  &e  favorite  mel^iod  of 
making  boys  wise  by  flagellation. 

He  exhorted  SUngsby  not  to  break  down  or  depress  Uw 
free  sfnrit  of  the  boys  by  harshness  and  Blavish  fear,  but  to 
lead  them  freely  and  joyously  on  in  the  path  of  knowlet^e, 
making  it  pleasEint  and  desirable  in  their  eyes.  He  wished 
to  see  the  youth  trained  np  in  the  manners  and  habitudes  of 
the  peasantry  of  the  good  old  times,  and  thus  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  the  accomplishment  of  his  favorite  object,  the  revival 
of  old  English  customs  and  character.  He  recommended 
tiiat  all  the  ancient  holidays  should  be  observed,  and  ttiat  &a 
sports  of  the  boys,  in  their  hours  of  play,  should  be  regulated 
according  to  the  standard  authorities  laid  down  in  Stmtt,  a 
copy  of  whose  invaluable  work,  decorated  witii  plates,  waa 
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depoBitod  in  tiie  aohoolhotuie.  Abore  aU,  he  exhwted  th« 
pedagopie  to  abetam  from  the  use  of  birch,  an  instmment 
of  instraotton  whioh  the  good  Squire  regarde  witii  abhor- 
rence, aa  fit  odIj  for  the  ooercion  of  brate  natures  that  can- 
not be  reasoned  vritii. 

Hr.  Blingsby  has  followed  the  Squire's  iustraotions  to  the 
best  of  his  disposition  and  alnlitiee.  He  never  flogs  the  boys, 
becanse  he  is  too  easy,  good-humored  a  creature  to  inflict 
pain  on  a  worm.  He  is  bountiful  in  holidays,  because  he 
loree  holidays  himself,  and  has  a  sympatiiy  with  the  urchins' 
impatienoe  of  oraiflnement,  fnxn  having  divers  timee  experi- 
enced its  irksomeneeB  during  the  time  that  he  was  seeing  the 
worid.  As  to  ^mrts  and  pastimee,  the  boys  are  faithfully 
ezeroised  in  all  that  are  on  reoord,  quoits,  raoes,  prison-bare, 
tipcat,  trap-ball,  bandy-ball,  wrestling,  leaping,  and  what 
not.  The  only  misfortune  is  that,  having  banished  the  bircik, 
htmest  Blingsby  hag  not  studied  Roger  Asoham  snffioientlj 
to  And  out  a  substitute ;  or  rather,  he  has  not  fbe  manage- 
ment in  his  nature  to  apply  one ;  his  school,  i^refore,  though 
one  of  the  happiest,  is  one  of  the  most  nnruly  in  the  ooontry ; 
and  never  was  a  pedagogue  more  lited,  or  leas  heeded  by  fais 
disdplee,  than  Shz^sby. 

He  has  lately  taken  a  coadjutor  worthy  of  himself,  being 
another  stray  sheep  tiiat  has  returned  to  the  village  fold. 
This  ie  no  other  than  the  son  of  Uie  musical  tailor,  who  had 
bestowed  acnne  cost  upon  his  education,  hoping  to  see  him 
one  day  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  an  exciseman,  or  at  least 
of  a  parish  clerk.  The  lad  grew  up,  however,  as  idle  and 
musical  as  his  father;  ftnd,  being  captivated  by  the  dram 
and  flf e  of  a  recruiting  party,  he  followed  them  off  to  the 
army.  He  returned  not  long  einoe,  out  of  money,  and  out 
at  the  elbows,  the  prodigal  son  of  the  village.  He  remaiued 
for  some  time  knmging  about  the  place  in  half-tattered  sol- 
dier's dress,  with  a  for^ing^«ap  on  one  side  of  his  head, 
jerking  stones  across  the  brook,  or  loiterii^  about  the  tav- 
em-docff,  a  burden  to  his  father,  and  r^;arded  with  great 
s  by  all  warm  householders. 

•••Y— Vol.  XI. 
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Something,  however,  drew  honeet  Slmgeby  toward  the 
youth.  It  might  be  the  kindness  he  bore  to  bis  father,  who 
is  one  of  the  sohoolmaster's  great  cnmiee ;  it  might  be  that 
secret  sympathy  which  draws  men  of  Tagrant  propensitios 
towfird  each  other,  for  there  is  something  truly  mf^netic  in 
the  vagabond  feeling;  or  it  might  be  that  he  remembered 
the  time  when  be  himself  bad  come  back,  like  this  yoimgster, 
a  wreck,  to  his  native  place.  At  any  rate,  whatever  Hie  mo- 
tive, Slingsby  drew  toward  the  youth.  They  had  many  con- 
versaticoiB  in  the  village  tap-room  about  foreign  parts,  and 
the  various  acenee  and  places  they  had  witnessed  dnrii^ 
their  wayfaring  about  the  world.  The  more  Slingsby  talked 
with  him  the  more  he  found  him  to  his  taste;  and  finding 
him  almost  as  learned  as  himself,  he  forthwith  engaged  him 
as  an  assistant,  or  usher,  in  the  school. 

Under  such  admirable  tuition  the  school,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, flourisbee  apace ;  and  if  the  scholars  do  not  become 
versed  in  all  the  holiday  accomplishments  of  the  good  cdd 
times,  to  the  Squire's  heart's  content,  it  will  not  be  the  fault 
of  their  teachers.  The  prodigal  sou  has  become  almost  as 
popular  among  the  boys  as  the  pedagogue  himself.  His 
instructions  are  not  limited  to  school  hours;  and,  having  in- 
herited the  musical  taste  and  talents  of  his  father,  he  has 
bitten  the  whole  school  with  the  mania.  He  is  a  great  band 
at  beating  a  drum,  which  is  often  heard  rumbling  fnnn  the 
rear  of  the  scboolhouse.  He  is  teaching  half  the  boys  of 
the  village,  also,  to  play  the  fife,  and  the  pandean  pipes;  and 
they  weary  the  whole  ne^hborhood  with  their  vague  pip- 
ings, as  they  sit  perched  on  stiles  or  loitering  about  the  barn- 
doors in  the  evenings.  Among  the  other  exercises  of  the 
school,  also,  he  has  introduced  the  ancient  art  of  archery,  one 
of  the  Squire's  favorite  themes,  with  such  success  that  the 
whipsters  roam  in  truant  bands  about  the  neighborhood,  prac- 
ticing with  their  bows  and  arrows  upon  the  birds  of  the  air, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  and  not  infrequently  making  a 
foray  into  the  Squire's  d<miain8,  to  the  great  indignation  of 
the  gamekeepers.     In  a  word,  so  completely  are  the  ancient 
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Bi^iab  oxmbowe  and  baixte  onltivated  at  thia  school  ttat  I 
dioold  not  be  Borprised  if  the  Sqnire  should  Uve  to  see  one 
of  hia  poetie  Tiaona  realiied,  and  a  brood  reared  up  worthy 
saooesBors  to  Kobm  Hood  and  hia  merry  gang  of  ootlawa. 


A   VILLAGE    POLITICIAN 

'^  am  s  rogue  If  I  do  not  think  I  waa  dcalgned  tor  the  helm  of  state ; 
I  am  BO  fnll  of  nimble  stntagems  that  I  ahoold  have  orderad  affairs, 
and  oarrlad  It  agalnat  the  atream  of  a  faction,  with  aa  mnoh  eaae  aa  a 
■kipper  would  laver  agalnat  the  wind." — I%e  Odbtina 

Iir  one  of  my  Timts  to  the  village  with  Master  Bimoo,  he 
propoead  that  we  should  atop  at  the  inn,  which  be  wished  to 
show  me,  aa  a  specimen  of  a  real  ooontry  inn,  the  headqnar- 
tera  of  village  goeeipe.  I  bad  remarked  it  before,  in  my 
perambnlationg  abont  the  plaoe.  It  baa  a  deep^  old-faahioned 
porch,  leading  into  a  huge  hall,  which  Bervea  for  t^t-roaon 
and  ttavelera'-nxHs ;  having  a  wide  flreplaoe,  with  tiigh- 
baoked  settles  on  each  side,  where  the  wise  men  ot  the  vil- 
lage goeedp  over  their  ale,  and  bold  their  seaaionB  during  the 
long  winter  evenings.  The  landlord  is  an  easy,  indolent  fel- 
low, shaped  a  little  like  one  tit  his  own  beer-barrels,  and  is 
apt  to  atend  goeedpii^  at  his  Aoot,  witii  his  wig  <m  one  side 
and  bis  hands  in  bis  pockets,  while  bis  wife  and  daughter 
attend  to  costomera.  Hia  wife,  however,  is  folly  oompetent 
to  manage  the  eetablisbment;  and,  indeed,  from  long  habi- 
tnde,  mlee  over  all  the  freqnenters  of  the  tap-room  aa  oom- 
pletely  Ets  if  they  were  her  dependents  instead  ot  ber  patn»ia, 
Kot  a  veteran  ale-bibber  but  pays  homage  to  her,  having,  no 
doubt,  been  often  in  her  arrears.  I  have  already  hinted  that 
she  is  <Hi  very  good  terms  with  Beady-lloney  Jack.  He  was 
a  sweetheart  of  hers  in  early  life,  and  has  always  ooonteL. 
nanced  the  tavern  on  her  account.  Indeed,  he  is  quite  the 
"cook  of  tbe  walk"  at  the  t^i-rocon. 

As  we  approached  tbe  inn,  we  beard  some  one  talking 
with  great  vdubility,  and  distingnighed  the  ominons  worda 
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"taxee,"  "poor's  rates,"  anA  "agricultural  disfcreaB,"  It 
proved  to  be  a  thin,  loquacious  fellow,  who  had  penned 
the  landlord  up  in  one  comer  of  the  porch,  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  as  usual,  listenii^  with  an  air  of  the  most  vacant 


The  sight  seemed  to  have  a  curious  effect  on  iiastet  Simon, 
as  he  squeezed  my  arm,  and,  altering  his  course,  sheered  wide 
of  the  porch,  as  though  he  had  not  had  any  idea  of  entering. 
This  evident  evasion  induced  me  to  notice  the  orator  more 
particularly.  He  was  meager,  but  active  in  his  make,  with 
a  long,  pale,  bilious  face;  a  black  beard,  so  ill-shaven  as  to 
bloody  his  shirt-collar,  a  feverish  eye,  and  a  bat  sharpened 
up  at  the  sides  into  a  most  pragmatical  shape.  He  had  a 
newspaper  in  his  hand,  and  seemed  to  be  commenting  on  its 
contents,  to  the  thorough  conviction  of  mine  host. 

At  sight  of  Master  Simon  the  landlord  was  evidently  a 
little  flurried,  and  began  to  rub  fais  bands,  e^^  away  from 
his  comer,  and  make  several  profound- publican  bows;  while 
the  orator  took  no  other  notice  of  my  companion  than  to  talk 
rather  louder  than  before,  and  with,  as  I  tiioiight,  somethii^ 
of  an  air  of  defiance.  Master  Simon,  however,  as  I  have  be- 
fore said,  sheered  off  from  the  porch,  and  passed  on,  pressing 
my  arm  within  his,  and  whispering,  as  we  got  by,  in  a  tone 
of  awe  and  horror,  "That's  a  radicall  he  reads  CobbettI" 

I  endeavored  to  get  a  more  particular  account  of  him  from 
my  campanion,  but  he  seemed  unwilling  even  to  talk  about 
him,  answering  only  in  general  terms  that  h«  was  "a  cuiBed 
bue^  fellow  that  had  a  confounded  trick  of  talking,  and  was 
apt  to  bother  one  about  the  national  debt  and  such  nonsense" ; 
from  which  I  suspected  that  Master  Simon  had  been  rendered 
wary  of  him  by  some  accidental  encounter  on  the  field  of 
argument ;  for  these  radicals  are  continually  roving  about  in 
quest  of  wordy  warfare,  and  never  so  happy  as  when  they 
can  tilt  a  gentleman  It^cian  out  of  his  saddle. 

On  subsequent  inquiry,  my  suspicions  have  been  confimied. 
I  find  the  radical  has  but  recently  found  his  way  into  the  vil- 
lage, where  he  threatens  to  commit  fearful  devastations  with 
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hu  dootrme*.  He  has  already  made  twv  or  three  (xnnplete 
oraiTarte,  or  new  lights;  has  shaken  the  faith  of  seveid  oth- 
tas;  and  has  grieToosly  puzzled  the  braixts  of  many  of  tiw 
ddest  TClageiB,  who  had  never  thought  about  pt^tioB,  or 
>oaroe  anything  else,  during  their  whole  lireB. 

He  is  lean  and  meager  from  the  constant  refltleMneee  of 
mind  and  body ;  worrying  aboat  with  newspapers  and  pamph- 
lets in  his  pooketo,  which  he  is  ready  to  pall  out  on  all  ocoa- 
■ions.  He  has  shocked  several  of  the  stancheet  villagers,  by- 
talking  lightly  of  the  Sqnire  and  his  family ;  and  hinting  that 
it  would  be  better  the  park  shonld  be  oat  into  small  farms  and 
kitohen-gardeDS,or  feed  good  mutton  instead  of  worthless  deer. 

He  is  a  great  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  3qnire,  who  is  sadly 
afraid  that  he  wiU  introdnce  politics  into  the  village,  and  turn 
it  into  an  unhappy,  thinking  oommunity.  He  is  a  still  greater 
grievanoe  to  Master  Simon,  who  has  hitherto  been  able  to 
sway  the  politioal  opini<»i8  of  the  plaoe,  without  mwAi  oost 
of  teondng  or  logic;  but  has  been  muoh  pnnled  of  late  to 
weed  out  the  doubts  and  heredee  already  sown  by  this  ohaiD* 
pion  of  ref<»m.  Indeed,  tiie  latter  has  taken  oomplete  ocxn- 
mand  at  Uta  tap-room  of  the  tavern,  not  so  much  because  he 
has  oonvinoed  as  faeoause  he  has  out-talked  all  the  old-eetab* 
lished  oracles.  The  apothecary,  with  all  his  philosophy,  was 
aa  naught  before  him.  He  hag  oonvinoed  and  converted  the 
landlord  at  least  a  dooen  times;  who,  however,  is  liable  to  be 
oonvinoed  and  converted  the  other  way  by  tlie  next  perstm 
with  whom  he  talks.  It  is  true  the  radical  has  a  violent  an- 
t^^nist  in  the  landlady,  who  is  vehemently  loyal,  uid  thor- 
oughly  devoted  to  the  king,  Master  Simon,  and  the  Squira. 
She  now  and  then  comes  out  upon  the  refonner  witii  all  the 
fieroeneoB  (^  a  cat-o'-mountain,  and  doee  not  i^iare  her  own 
soft-headed  husbcmd,  for  listening  to  what  she  terms  snoh 
"low-lived  politlce."  'What  makes  the  good  woman  the  more 
vident  is  the  perfect  oodness  with  vliioh  the  radical  Ustens 
to  her  attacks,  drawing  his  f  aoe  up  into  a  provoUng  saper- 
oQioas  smile;  and  when  she  has  talked  herself  out  of  braotb, 
quieily  asking  her  for  a  taste  of  her  home-l»ew«d. 
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The  only  person  that  is  in  any  way  a  match  for  this  re- 
doubtable politician  is  Ready- Money  Jack  Tibbets,  who  main- 
tEiins  his  stand  in  the  tap-room  in  defiance  of  the  radical  and 
all  his  works.  Jack  is  one  of  the  most  loyal  men  in  the  ooun- 
tgry,  without  being  able  to  reason  about  the  matter.  He  has 
that  admirable  quality  for  a  tough  arguer,  also,  that  he  never 
knows  when  he  is  beat.  He  has  half  a  dozen  old  maxims, 
which  he  advances  on  all  occasions,  and  though  his  ant^o- 
tust  may  overturn  them  never  so  often,  yet  he  always  brings 
them  anew  to  the  field.  He  is  like  the  robber  in  Ariosto, 
who,  though  his  heed  might  be  cut  off  half  a  hundred  times, 
yet  whipped  it  on  bis  shoulders  again  in  a  twinkling,  and 
returned  as  sound  a  man  as  ever  to  the  chai^. 

Whatever  does  not  square  with  Jack's  simple  and  obvious 
creed,  he  sets  down  for  "French  pohtics";  for,  notwith- 
standing the  peace,  he  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  EVench 
are  not  still  laying  plots  to  ruin  the  nation,  and  to  get  hold 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  radical  attempted  to  over- 
whelm him,  one  day,  by  a  long  passage  from  a  newspaper; 
but  Jack  neither  reads  nor  believes  in  newspapers.  In  reply^ 
he  gave  him  on»  of  the  stanzas  which  he  has  by  heart  from 
his  favorite,  and  indeed  only  author,  old  Tusser,  and  which 
he  calls  his  Gk>lden  Bules : 

"Laave  t^inoes'  aftain  tmdesoanted  on. 
And  tend  to  suoh  doinga  as  stand  Uiee  npon ; 
Fear  Qod,  and  offend  not  ttie  king  nor  his  laws. 
And  keep  thjeelf  oat  of  the  magtstrate's  claws." 

When  Tibbets  had  pronounced  this  with  great  emphaas, 
he  pulled  out  a  well-filled  leathern  purse,  took  out  a  handful 
of  gold  and  silver,  paid  his  score  at  the  bar  with  great  punc- 
tuality, returned  his  money,  piece  by  piece,  into  his  purse, 
his  purse  into  his  pocket,  which  he  buttoned  up ;  and  then, 
giving  bis  cudgel  a  stout  thump  upon  the  fioor,  and  bidding 
the  radical  "Good-moming,  sirl"  with  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  conceives  be  has  completely  done  for  his  antagonist,  he 
walked  with  litm-like  gravity  out  of  the  house.  Two  or  three 
of  Jack's  admirers  who  were  present,  and  had  been  afraid 
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to  take  the  field  themselves,  looked  apoD  this  m  a  perfect 
triumph,  and  winked  at  each  other  when  the  radical's  back 
was  turned.  "Ay,  ay!"  said  mine  host,  as  Bocoi  as  the 
radical  was  out  of  hearing,  "let  old  Jack  alone;  I'll  warrant 
he'll  giYB  him  his  ownl" 


THE    ROOKERY 

"But  OB  wing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  snbllnu 
In  still  repeated  oiroles,  soreaming  loud ; 
The  j»7,  the  pie,  and  e'en  the  boding  owl. 
That  halls  the  rising  moon,  haTS  oharma  for  me." 

— COWPBE 

In  a  grove  of  tall  oaks  and  beeches,  that  crowns  a  terrace- 
walk,  just  on  the  skirts  <^  the  garden,  is  an  ancient  rookery, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  in  the  Squire's 
rural  dcansdns.  The  old  gentleman  sets  great  store  1^  his 
rooks,  and  will  not  suAer  one  of  them  to  be  killed :  in  ocoi- 
sequence  of  which  they  have  increased  amazingly ;  the  tree- 
tope  are  loaded  with  their  neets;  they  have  encroached  upon 
the  great  avenue,  and  have  even  established,  in  times  long 
past,  a  colony  among  the  elms  and  pinee  of  the  churchyard, 
Tbich,  like  other  distant  colonies,  has  already  thrown  off 
all^^ianoe  to  the  mother  country. 

The  rooks  are  looked  upon  by  the  Squire  as  a  very  ancient 
and  honorable  line  of  gentry,  highly  aristocratical  in  their 
notions,  fond  of  place,  and  attached  to  church  and  state ;  as 
their  building  bo  loftily,  keeping  about  churches  and  cathe- 
drals, and  in  the  venerable  groves  of  old  casUes  and  manor- 
houses,  sufficiently  manifests.  The  good  opinion  thus  ex- 
pressed by  the  Squire  put  me  upon  observing  more  narrowly 
these  very  respectable  birds;  for  I  confess,  to  my  shame,  I 
had  been  apt  to  ccmfound  them  with  their  oousinH-germau 
the  crows,  to  whom,  at  the  first  glance,  they  bear  bo  great 
a  family  resemblance.  Xothing,  it  seems,  could  be  more 
nnjaet  or  injurious  than  such  a  mistake.     The  rooks  and 
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orowa  ore,  aaumg  (he  feathered  tribes,  -rrhat  ttie  Bpaaionti 
and  Pottupieee  are  amon^  nationg,  Um  least  loTtng,  in  ooo- 
aequuioe  of  their  neighbortiood  and  aiiiularity.  The  nxAs 
are  <dd  eetabtished  hooaeke^nrs,  hi^-minded  gentlefolk, 
that  have  had  their  hereditary  abodes  tuoe  tnit  of  mitid;  but 
as  to  the  poor  crows,  they  are  a  kind  of  v^sbond,  predatory, 
gypey  race,  roving  about  tiie  country  without  any  settied 
home;  "their  hands  are  against  everybody,  and  everybody's 
ag^nst  them";  and  l^tey  are  gibbeted  in  every  cornfield. 
Master  Simcoi  assures  me  that  a  female  rook  that  should  so 
far  foiget  herself  as  to  oonsort  witii  a  crow  wculd  inevitably 
be  disinherited,  and  indeed  would  be  totally  discarded  by  all 
her  genteel  acquaintance. 

The  Squire  is  very  watchful  over  the  interests  and  con- 
cerns of  his  sable  neighbors.  As  to  Master  Bimtm,  he  erven 
pretMids  to  know  many  of  them  by  sight,  and  to  have  gives 
names  to  them ;  he  pc^ts  out  several,  which  he  says  are  oM 
heads  of  familwe,  and  C(»iparee  them  to  worthy  old  cUAxBim, 
beforehand  in  the  world,  that  wear  oooked  hate,  and  silver 
hackles  in  tbeir  shoes.  Notwithstanding  the  protoeting' 
benevotenoe  of  the  Squire,  and  their  being  reeideats  m  his 
empiie,  they  seem  to  acteowledge  no  allegianoe,  and  to  hold 
no  interoourse  or  intimacy.  Their  airy  tenements  are  boilt 
ahnost  out  of  the  reach  of  gon-shot;  and,  notwithstanding 
their  vicinity  to  the  Hall,  itiey  maintain  a  moat  reserved  and 
distrustful  shynees  <rf  mankind. 

There  is  one  season  of  the  year,  however,  which  brings 
all  tnrds  in  a  manuisr  to  a  level,  and  tames  the  pride  of  the 
loftiest  high-flyw— whi<^  is  tibe  season  of  buildiog  ihev 
nests.  This  tcjcee  place  early  in  the  sprii^,  when  the  foresi 
trees  first  begin  to  show  their  buds;  (he  long,  withy  ends 
oi  the  branohes  to  turn  green;  when  the  wild  strawbenj, 
and  other  herbage  of  the  sheltered  woodlands  put  forth 
the4r  tender  and  tinted  leaves;  and  the  daisy  and  tiM 
primrose  peep  from  under  the  hedges.  At  tins  time  fhera 
is  a  general  bustle  among  the  feathered  tribes;  an  jpoeianl 
ftntterfiig  about,  and  a  efaeerfnl  ohiiping;  indicttive,  liks  tha 
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genninatioa  of  tha  regetable  world,  of  the  reviTing  Hfe  and 
fecundity  of  the  year. 

It  is  then  that  the  rooks  fo^^  their  usual  statelinees  and 
their  ahy  and  lofty  habits.  Instead  c^  keepinf;  up  in  the 
high  regions  of  the  air,  swinging  on  the  breezy  treetops,  and 
lookii^  down  with  soTereign  contempt  upon  the  humble 
crawlers  upon  earth,  they  are  fain  to  throw  off  for  a  tame 
the  dignity  of  the  gentleman,  to  come  down  to  the  grotmd 
and  put  on  the  painstaking  and  industrious  character  of  a 
laborer.  They  now  lose  their  natural  ehyoees,  become  fear- 
lees  and  familiar,  and  may  be  seen  p^ing  about  in  all  direc- 
tions, with  an  air  of  great  assiduity,  in  search  of  buildii^ 
materials,  flvery  now  and  then  your  path  will  be  crossed 
by  one  of  these  busy  old  gentlemen,  worrying  about  with 
awkward  gait,  as  if  troubled  with  the  gout,  or  with  corns  <hi 
bis  toes,  casting  about  many  a  prying  look,  tnmii^  down 
first  one  eye,  then  the  other,  in  earnest  consideration,  upon 
every  straw  he  meets  with;  until,  espying  some  migh^ 
twig,  lai^  enough  to  make  a  rafter  for  his  air-caatle,  he 
will  seize  upon  it  with  avidity,  and  huny  away  widi  it  to 
the  treetop;  fearing,  apparently,  lest  you  should  dispute 
with  him  the  invaluable  prize. 

Like  other  castle-bidldeTB,  these  airy  architects  seem 
rather  fanciful  in  the  materials  with  which  they  build,  and 
to  like  those  most  which  come  from  a  distance.  Thus, 
though  there  are  abundance  of  dry  tw^  on  the  surrounding 
trees,  yet  they  never  think  of  making  use  of  them,  bat  go 
foraging  in  distant  lands,  and  come  sailing  home,  one  by 
one,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  each  bearing  in  his  bill  some 
precious  piece  of  timber. 

Nor  must  I  avoid  mentionii^,  what  I  grieve  to  say 
rather  derc^ates  from  the  grave  and  honorable  character 
of  these  ancient  gentlefolk;  that,  during  the  architectoral 
aeason,  they  are  subject  to  great  dissensions  among  them- 
selves; that  they  make  no  scruple  to  defraud  and  plunder 
each  other;  and  that  sometdmee  the  rookery  is  a  scene  c^ 
hideous  brawl  and  commotion,  in  consequence  c^  8C»ne  de- 
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Bnqueocj  of  the  kind.     One  of  the  partners  generally  t»> 

maina  on  the  neet,  to  guard  it  from  depredation ;  and  I  have 
Men  fleveie  omtesto,  whwi  some  Ay  ne^hbor  has  endeavored 
to  filch  away  a  tempting  rafter  that  bad  oaptirated  his  eye. 
As  I  am  not  willing  to  admit  any  soepicion  hastily,  that 
should  throw  a  stigma  on  the  general  character  of  so  w(»- 
shijtful  a  people,  I  am  inclined  to  think  tiiat  theee  laroenies 
are  very  much  discountenanced  hy  the  higher  classes,  and 
evflD  rigorously  punished  by  thoee  in  authority;  for  I  have 
now  and  then  seen  a  whole  gang  of  rooks  fall  upon  the  nest 
of  some  individual,  pull  it  all  to  pieces,  carry  off  the  spoils,  and 
even  buffet  the  luckless  proprietor.  I  have  concluded  this  to  be 
Bcajos  signal  punishment  inflicted  upon  him,  by  the  <^cere  ot 
tiM  p(dioe,  tar  scHne  pilfering  misdemeanor;  or,  perhaps,  that 
H  was  a  oiew  of  bailiflh  carrying  an  execution  into  his  house. 
I  have  been  amused  with  another  of  their  movementa 
dorit^  the  buHding  season.  The  steward  has  suffered  a 
oomddersble  number  of  dieep  to  grass  on  a  lawn  near  tite 
house,  somewhat  to  the  annoyanoe  of  the  Squire,  who  thinks 
this  an  innovatiott  on  the  dignify  of  a  park,  which  ong^t  to 
be  deroied  to  deer  only.  Be  this  as  It  may,  tiiere  is  a  green 
knoll,  not  far  from  the  drawing-room  window,  where  the 
ewes  and  lambs  are  acoostomed  to  amemble  toward  evening, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  setting  sun.  No  sooner  were  they 
gathered  here,  at  the  time  when  Uieee  politic  Inrds  were 
building,  than  a  stately  old  rook,  who  Master  Simon  assured 
me  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  community,  would  settle 
down  upon  &e  head  of  one  of  Oie  ewes,  who,  seeming  cnt- 
Boious  of  this  condeeoension,  would  desist  from  grafdng,  and 
stand  fixed  in  motionlees  reverence  of  her  august  burden; 
the  rest  of  the  Tooktary  would  then  come  wheeling  down,  in 
fauitation  of  their  leader,  until  every  ewe  had  two  or  tluee 
ot  them  oawing,  and  fluttering,  and  battling  upon  her  back. 
Whetiier  they  requited  the  Bubmission  of  the  she^),  by 
levying  a  oontribntion  ap<si  their  fieeoe  for  the  benefit  of  tlw 
rocJEeiy,  I  am  not  certain ;  tboo^  I  presume  they  fbUowecl 
the  usual  oastom  of  protectii^  powers. 
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The  latter  part  of  May  is  the  time  of  great  tribulatioD 
among  the  rookeries,  when  the  young  are  just  ahle  to  leave 
their  neets,  and  balaooe  themselves  on  the  neighboring 
branchee.  Now  oomes  on  the  season  of  "rook  shooting" ;  a 
terrible  slaughter  of  the  innooente.  The  Sqaire,  of  course, 
prohibits  all  invasicoi  of  the  kind  on  his  territories;  but  I  am 
told  that  a  lamentable  havoc  takes  place  in  the  colony  about 
the  old  ohuTch.  Upon  this  devoted  commonwealth  the  vil- 
Lige  charges  "with  all  its  chivalry."  Every  idle  wight  that 
is  lucky  enough  to  possess  an  old  gun  or  blunderbuss,  to* 
gether  with  all  the  arohery  of  Slingst^'s  school,  take  the 
field  on  the  ocoa8i<m.  In  vain  does  the  little  parson  inter* 
fere,  or  remonstrate,  in  angry  tones  from  his  study  window 
that  looks  into  the  chnrohyard;  there  is  a  continual  popping, 
from  morning  till  night.  Being  no  great  marksmen,  their 
shots  are  not  often  effective;  but  every  now  and  then  a  great 
shout  tram  the  besieging  army  of  bnmi^jns  makes  known  the 
downfall  of  some  unlucky  squab  rook,  which  comes  to  the 
ground  vrith  the  emphasis  of  a  squashed  apple-dumpling. 

Kor  is  the  rookery  entirely  free  from  other  troubles  and 
disasters.  In  so  aristocratioal  ana  lofty-minded  a  com- 
munis, which  boasts  so  much  ancient  blood  and  hereditary 
pride,  it  is  natoial  to  suppose  that  questions  of  etiquette  will 
sometimes  arise  and  affairs  of  honor  ensue.  In  fact,  this  is 
very  oiion  the  case ;  bitter  quarrels  break  out  between  individ- 
uals, which  prodnoe  sad  scofflings  on  treetope,  and  I  have  more 
than  once  seen  a  regular  duel  take  place  between  two  doughty 
heroes  ci  the  rookery.  Their  field  of  battle  is  generally  the  air ; 
and  their  contest  is  managed  in  the  most  scientific  and  elegant 
manner;  wheeling  round  and  round  each  other,  and  towering 
higher  and  higher,  to  get  the  vantage-ground,  imtil  they  some' 
times  disappear  in  the  clouds  before  the  combat  is  determined. 

They  have  also  fierce  c(mibats  now  and  then  with  an 
Invading  hawk,  and  will  drive  him  oS  from  their  territories 
by  a  posae  comitatus.  They  are  also  extremely  tenacious 
of  th^  domains,  and  will  suffer  no  other  bird  to  inhabit  the 
grove  or  its  vicinity.     There  was  a  vwy  ancient  and  respect* 
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■Ue  old  baAdor  owl,  that  bad  long  liad  Us  lo^^ingB  in  a 
comer  of  the  grore,  but  has  been  fxaiiy  ejeotod  by  the  rooki; 
and  has  retired,  disgugted  with  the  world,  to  a  neighbarug 
wood,  where  he  leads  the  life  a£  a  hraiiiit,  and  makes  nif^tiy 
ocanpl&ints  of  bie  ill-treatment. 

The  hootiogB  of  tfaie  nnh^qjy  gentleman  may  generally 
be  heard  in  the  still  evenings,  when  the  rooks  are  all  at  rest; 
and  I  have  trften  listuied  to  them  of  a  moonlight  n^ht  witii 
a  kxod  of  myBterioas  gratification.  This  gray-bearded  mis- 
anthnqw,  of  oouree,  is  highly  reepeoted  l^  the  Squire;  bnt 
the  serrants  have  Biqieretitious  notions  about  him,  and  it 
would  be  diffionh  to  get  the  dairymaid  to  Tsntnre  after  daik 
near  to  t^  wood  whioh  he  inbabito. 

Becddee  the  private  qnarrela  of  the  rooks,  there  are  othar 
misfortnnai  io  whioh  they  are  liable,  and  wbich  often  faring 
distress  into  the  most  respectable  families  of  the  rookBty. 
Having  the  true  baronial  spirit  of  the  good  f^  fei^al  times, 
they  are  apt  now  and  then  to  issue  forth  from  their  castles 
on  a  foray,  and  to  lay  the  plebeian  fields  oi  the  neighboring 
country  imder  oontribation;  in  tfae  course  of  whitdi  chival- 
rous expeditions  they  now  and  then  get  a  shot  fnxa  the 
Txaby  artillery  of  some  refraotory  fanner.  Occasional^,  too^ 
while  tbey  are  quietly  ttViTig  the  air  beyond  the  padc  bound* 
arias,  they  have  the  incaation  to  ocans  wittun  liie  reach  of 
the  truant  bowmen  of  Slingsby's  school,  and  reoeive  a  fiij^ 
shot  from  some  unlucky  urchin's  arrow.  Zn  such  case,  the 
woimded  adventurer  will  sometimes  have  just  staengtix 
enoogh  to  bring  himself  home,  and,  giving  ap  the  ghost  at 
the  Toolrary,  will  hang  dangling  "all  alwoad"  on  a  boof^ 
like  a  thief  on  a  gibbet — an  awful  warning  to  his  friends, 
and  an  object  of  great  oommiseratioo  to  the  Squire. 

But,  mauger  all  these  untoward  incidents,  ihe  rooks 
have,  npon  tbe  whole,  a  hap|>y  holiday  li&  of  H.  When 
their  young  axe  reared  and  fairly  launched  apou  thnr  natrre 
element,  the  air,  the  cares  of  tite  old  folks  seem  over,-Mid 
tii^y  resome  all  their  arigtooratioal  dignity  and  idlnnrM  I 
have  envied  tfaoBi  the  enjoyment  which  they  ^tpenr  to  hare 
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ill  tiudr  iNlmiMil  faej^itB,  qxntiiig  with  olamoxnia  esottatiaB 
about  tbeir  lofty  bonwm;  KnnetunM  faovvriag  over  them, 
•ometiinM  partiallr  altg^tuig  apon  the  tofonost  bnnohes, 
and  tiieie  balancing  with  ootstretdwd  wings  and  swinging 
in  the  breeea.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  take  a  £ashionaUs 
drire  to  the  ohmch  and  amuse  ihemselTes  hy  tii%s&Dg  in  aiiy 
rii^  aboot  Its  sfdze;  at  other  times  a  Toexe  garrison  is  left 
at  home  to  moimt  guard  in  their  'strraigbold  at  the  grore^ 
while  the  rest  roam  abroad  to  enjoy  the  fine  weather.  About 
sunset  the  garrison  gives  notiee  of  their  rstom;  theor  faini 
oawing  will  be  heard  from  a  great  distance,  and  they  wiE 
be  seen  far  (^  like  a  sable  (doad,  and  then  nearer  and  nearer, 
until  they  all  oome  soaring  home.  Then  tiiey  perfonn  ser^ 
eral  grand  drouits  in  the  air  over  the  Hall  and  garden, 
wheeling  doaer  and  oloaer  until  they  giadaaily  settle  down, 
when  a  prodigions  oawing  takes  plsiee,  as  thoogh  ikmf  wwe 
relating  tiiair  day's  advantures. 

X  Kke  at  sodi  timea  to  walk  about  these  dusky  groves 
and  hear  the  Tarions  Boands  of  these  airy  people  roosted  so 
high  above  me.  As  the  gloom  incioBaoa,  their  oonvenation 
sabeideB,  and  tiiey  seem  to  be  gradually  dxopiBng  Mifcrnp: 
but  every  now  and  than  there  is  a  querulous  note,  as  if  iini»n» 
one  was  quarreling  tor  a  pillow,  or  a  Uttfa  mora  of  the 
blas^t.  It  is  late  in  the  evening  before  they  OGmfdete^ 
sink  to  repose,  and  then  tiieir  old  anchorite  neighbor,  tlu 
owl,  begins  bis  kaiely  hootings  from  his  faachskirVhall  in 
the  wood.  

MAY-DAY 

"It  ia  the  flholoe  time  of  the  year, 
War  the  rioletc  now  bi^mbt  ; 
Kow  the  roae  raoetree  its  birih. 
And  prattr  prlnnaw  deola  ttw  earth. 
Then  to  the  >^-pole  «oiM  wrmy, 
n>r  It  ia  now  a  hdUdar."— JdtaiK  ond  Dtaw 
As  I WM  lying  in  bed   ttus  mondng,  eni<^g  one  of 
those  half  dreams,  half  reiveries,  which  are  so  pleasant  in 
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the  oountiy,  when  the  birds  are  sin^in^  about  the  window, 
and  the  sunbeams  peeping  throug^h  the  curteuns,  I  was  roused 
by  the  sound  of  music.  On  g^oing  downstairs  I  found  a  niunb^ 
of  villagers,  dressed  in  their  holiday  clothes,  bearing  a  pole  oi^ 
namented  with  garlands  and  ribbons,  and  accompanied  by  the 
village  band  of  music,  under  the  direction  of  the  tailor,  the 
pale  fellow  who  plays  on  the  clarionet.  They  had  all  sprigs 
tjt  hawthorn,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "the  May,"  in  their  hats,  and 
had  brought  green  branchee  and  flowers  to  decorate  the  Hall 
door  and  windows.  They  had  come  to  give  notice  th&t  the 
May-pole  was  reared  on  the  green,  and  to  invite  the  household 
to  witness  the  sports.  The  Hall,  acoordii^  to  ouatom,  became 
a  scene  of  huny  and  delighted  confusion.  The  servante  were 
all  agog  with  May  and  music;  and  there  was  no  keeping 
either  the  tot^ues  or  the  feet  oE  the  maids  quiet,  who  were 
antioipatii^  the  sports  of  the  green  and  the  evening  dance. 

I  repaired  to  the  village  at  an  early  hour,  to  enjoy  the 
merrymakii^.  The  morning  was  pure  and  sonny,  such  as 
a  May  morning  is  always  described.  The  fields  were  white 
with  daisies,  tibe  hawthorn  was  covered  with  its  fragrant 
blosstHns,  the  bee  hummed  about  every  luuik,  and  the  swal- 
low played  high  in  the  air  about  the  village  Bteeple.  It  was 
one  of  those  genial  days  when  we  seem  to  draw  in  pleasure 
with  the  very  air  we  breathe,  and  to  feel  happy  we  know 
not  why.  Whoever  has  felt  the  worth  of  worthy  man,  or 
has  doted  on  lovely  woman,  will,  on  such  a  day,  call  them 
tenderly  to  mind,  and  feel  his  heart  all  alive  with  long-buried 
recollectionB.  "For  thenne,"  says  the  excellent  romance  of 
King  Arthur,  "lovers  call  ageyne  to  their  mynde  old  gen- 
tilnes  and  old  servyse,  and  many  kind  dedes  that  were  for- 
gotten by  neglygence." 

Before  reaching  the  vill^j^,  I  saw  the  May-pole  towei^ 
ing  above  the  cotta^iee  with  its  gf^  garlands  and  streameis, 
and  heard  the  sound  of  music.  I  found  that  there  had  been 
booths  set  up  near  it,  for  the  reoepiion  of  company ;  and  m 
bower  of  green  branches  and  flowers  for  the  QoMii  <ft  11^, 
a  freeh,  rosy-cheeked  girl  of  the  village. 
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A  bsnd  of  sMffris-danoen  were  empeiiiig  <ai  flie  gtotm 
in  tlwir  faDtastto  dmiMB,  jingling  with  hawks'  bdla,  with 
m  hoj  droaaod  np  as  Maid  Marian,  and  the  attendant  ttxA 
rattiing  his  box  to  collect  omtribntioiiB  from  the  byBtanders. 
Tba  gypety'women  too  were  already  plying  thor  myeteiy  in 
by-oomerB  of  the  village,  leading  the  hands  of  the  simple 
ooontry  girls,  and  no  doubt  promigiiig  them  all  good  hus- 
bands and  tribes  of  children. 

The  Squire  made  his  appearance  in  the  course  of  the 
moming,  attended  hy  the  parson,  and  was  reoeivad  with 
loud  aoclamations.  He  min^^ed  among  the  oonntty  people 
thronghoot  the  day,  giving  «id  reoeiving  [deasure  wherever 
he  went.  The  amosanents  of  the  day  were  nndw  the  man- 
agement <^  Slingsby,  the  Boboohnaster,  who  is  not  merely 
lord  of  misrule  in  his  sohool,  but  master  of  the  reveU  to  the 
village.  He  was  bustling  about,  with  the  perplexed  and 
aaxioas  air  of  a  man  who  has  Hm  oppnaav*  borden  of  pro- 
moting other  people's  merriment  upon  his  mind.  He  had 
involved  himself  in  a  doaan  scrapes,  in-  oonaeqneooe  of  a 
politic  faitrigus,  wbkh,  by  the  bye,  Uastnr  Simon  and  tbe 
Oxonian  were  at  the  bottom  of,  whx^  had  for  object  the 
deoti<m  ot  the  Queen  of  May.  He  had  met  with  violent 
opposititHi  from  a  t^ataou  of  ale-drinkers,  who  were  in  favor 
<^  a  bounoii^  barmaid,  the  daughter  of  the  innkeq>er  j  hot 
he  had  bem  too  strongly  backed  not  to  carry  his  pnnt, 
thongh  it  shows  that  these  rural  crowns,  Hke  all  others,  are 
objects  of  great  ambition  and  heUt-buming.  I  am  told  that 
Meister  Simon  takee  great  interest,  though  in  an  onderiiand 
way,  in  the  eleotuni  of  these  May-day  Queens,  and  that  the 
ohaplet  is  generally  secured  for  some  mstio  bean^  that  has 
found  favor  in  his  eyes. 

In  the  oourae  of  the  day,  there  were  varions  games  of 
stoength  and  agility  on  tbe  green,  at  which  a  knot  ot  village 
veterans  [uesided,  as  judges  of  the  lists.  Among  these  Z 
petoeived  that  Beady-M(»iey  Jack  took  the  lead,  locking 
with  a  learned  and  oritiofd  eye  <hi  the  merits  of  the  difflerait 
oaudidBtea;  and,  tlHngh  he  was  very  laoonio,  and  Bomettmea 
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merely  expressed  himself  hj  a  nod,  yet  it  was  evident  that 
his  opiniona  far  outweighed  thoee  of  the  meet  loqaacious. 

Young  Jack  Tibbeta  was  the  hero  of  the  day,  and  car- 
ried off  most  of  the  prizes,  though  in  some  of  ihd  feats  <tf 
agility  he  was  rivaled  by  the  "prodigal  eon,"  who  appeared 
much  in  his  element  on  this  occasion ;  but  his  moat  formi- 
dable competitor  was  the  notorious  gypsy,  the  redoubtable 
"Starlight  Tom."  I  was  rejoiced  at  baring  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  this  "minion  of  the  moon"  in  broad  daylight.  I 
found  him  a  tall,  swarthy,  good-looking  fellow,  with  a  lofty 
air,  something  like  what  I  have  seen  in  an  Indian  chieftain; 
and  with  a  certain  lounging,  easy,  and  almost  graceful  car> 
liage,  whicb  I  have  often  remarked  in  beings  of  the  lazarcmi 
order,  that  lead  an  idle  loitering  life,  and  have  a  gentleman- 
like contempt  of  labor. 

Master  Simon  and  the  old  general  reconnoitered  the 
ground  together,  and  indulged  a  vast  deal  of  harmless  rak- 
ing  among  the  buxom  country  girls.  Master  Simon  would 
give  some  of  them,  a  kias  on  meeting  with  them,  and  would 
ask  after  their  sisters,  for  he  is  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
farmers*  ffUDoilies.  Sometimes  he  would  whisper,  and  affect 
to  talk  mischievously  with  them,  and,  if  bantered  on  the  sub- 
ject, would  turn  it  off  with  a  laugh,  though  it  was  evident  he 
liked  to  be  suspected  of  being  a  gay  Lothario  among  them. 

He  had  much  to  say  to  tiie  farmers  about  their  farms; 
and  seemed  to  know  all  their  horses  by  name.  There  was 
an  old  fellow,  with  round  ruddy  face,  and  a  night-cap  under 
his  hat,  the  village  wit,  who  took  several  occasions  to  crack 
a  joke  with  him  in  the  hearing  of  his  companions,  to  whom 
he  woxild  turn  and  wink  hard  when  Master  Simon  had  passed. 

The  harmony  of  the  day,  however,  had  nearly,  at  (me 
time,  been  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  the  radical  on 
the  ground,  with  two  or  three  of  his  disciples.  He  soon  got 
raigaged  in  argument  in  the  very  thick  of  the  throng,  above 
which  I  could  hear  his  voice,  and  now  and  then  see  hia 
meager  hand,  half  a  mile  out  of  his  sleeve,  elevated  in  the 
air  in  violent  gestioulatitni,  and  flourisbing  a  pamphlet  by 
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amiuementB  in  time  of  public  disfcraas,  whoa  it  wbh  every 
cda'b  bnnneM  to  think  ot  other  matton,  and  to  be  miser- 
able. The  honest  Tilli^  logicianB  oonld  make  no  stand 
against  him,  ecqiecially  as  he  was  seoonded  by  his  proaelyteB; 
vheo,  to  their  great  joy,  Master  Simon  and  the  general  came 
drifting  down  into  th«  field  ol  action.  I  saw  that  Master 
Simon  was  (or  making  off,  as  soon  as  he  foond  himself  in 
tiie  neighborhood  of  thiB  fireHafaip;  but  the  general  was  too 
loyal  to  suffer  such  talk  in  his  hearii^,  and  thought,  no 
doobt,  that  a  look  and  ft  word  from  a  gentleman  would  be 
Bofficient  to  shut  op  so  diabl^  an  oraiar.  The  latter,  how- 
orer,  was  no  lespeotw  of  pwotis,  bat  ratiter  seemed  to  exalt 
in  having  moh  important  antagoniBtB.  He  talked  with 
greater  Tcdability  than  ever,  and  soon  drowned  Hiem  in 
deolamation  on  the  snlqeot  f>f  tazne,  poor's  rates,  and  the 
national  debt.  Master  Simon  endeaTored  to  brash  akmg 
in  his  nsoal  exoonive  maimer,  which  had  always  an- 
swered amasingly  well  with  the  rillageis;  but  the  radical 
was  (Hie  of  those  pestilent  fellows  that  pin  a  man  down  to 
facts;  and,  indeed,  he  had  two  or  three  pam^dilete  in  his 
pocket,  to  support  everything  he  odmnoed  hy  printed  doou- 
ments.  The  general,  too,  fomid  himaalf  betrayed  into  a 
more  aerioos  action  than  his  dignify  ootdd  brook;  and  looked 
like  a  mighty  Dutch  Indiaman  grieroualy  peppered  by  a 
petty  privateer.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  swelled  and  looked 
big,  and  talked  laq^  and  endeavored  to  make  up  by  pomp 
of  manner  for  povertf  of  matter;  every  home-thniBt  vt  the 
radical  made  him  wbeeEe  like  s  bellows,  and  seemed  to  Ist 
a  vohune  of  wind  out  cf  him.  In  a  word,  the  two  worthies 
from  the  Hall  were  completely  dnmfounded,  and  this  too 
in  the  preeenoe  of  several  of  Master  Simon's  stanch  admirers, 
who  had  always  looked  up  to  him  as  infallible.  I  do  not 
know  horw  he  tatd  the  general  would  have  managed  to  draw 
their  forces  decently  from  the  field,  had  there  not  been  a 
mstoh  at  grinning  through  a  horae  otjlar  annomioed,  where- 
upon the  radioal  retired  with  great  e»pr— ion  of  ocmtMnpt* 
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and,  as  soon  aa  his  back  was  turned,  the  argument  was  car- 
ried against  him  all  hollow. 

"Did  you  ever  hdar  such  a  pack  of  stuff,  geueralf"  said 
Master  Simon;  "there's  no  talking  with  one  of  these  chaps, 
when  he  once  gets  that  confounded  Cobbett  in  his  head." 

"S'blood,  sirl"  said  the  general,  wiping  his  forehead, 
"such  fellows  ought  all  to  be  transported  I" 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  the  ladies  from  the  Hall 
paid  a  Tisit  to  the  green.  The  fair  Julia  made  her  appear- 
ance leaning  on  her  lover's  arm,  and  looking  extremely  pale 
and  interesting.  As  she  is  a  great  favorite  in  the  village, 
where  she  has  been  known  from  childhood,  and  as  her  Iste 
accident  had  been  much  talked  about,  the  sight  of  her  caused 
very  manifest  dehght,  and  some  of  the  old  women  oC  the 
Tillage  blessed  her  sweet  face  aa  she  passed. 

While  they  were  walking  about,  I  noticed  the  school- 
master in  earnest  conversaticai  with  the  young  girl  that 
represented  the  Queen  of  May,  evidently  endeavoring  to 
spirit  her  up  to  some  formidable  undertaking.  At  length, 
as  the  party  from  the  Hall  approached  her  bower,  she  came 
forth,  faltering  at  every  step,  until  she  reached  the  spot 
where  the  fair  Juha  stood  between  her  lover  and  Lady  LiUy- 
oraft.  The  little  Queen  then  took  the  chaplet  of  flowers 
from  her  bead,  and  attempted  to  put  it  on  that  of  the  bride 
elect;  but  the  confusion  of  both  was  so  great  that  the 
wreath  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  had  not  the  officer 
oat^ht  it,  and,  laughing,  placed  it  upon  the  blushing  brows 
of  his  mistress.  There  was  something  charming  in  the  very 
embarrassment  of  these  two  young  creatures,  both  bo  beau- 
tiful, yet  so  different  in  their  Idnds  of  beauty.  Master  Simon 
told  me,  afterward,  that  the  Queen  of  May  was  to  have 
spokMi  a  few  verses  which  the  schoolmaster  had  written  for 
her;  but  that  she  had  neither  wit  to  understand  nor  memory 
to  recollect  them.  "Besides,"  added  he,  "between  you  and 
I,  she  murders  the  king's  Bnglish  abominably;  so  she  has 
acted  the  part  of  a  wise  woman,  in  holding  her  tongae  and 
trusting  to  her  pret^  face." 
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Among  the  other  characters  frcon  the  Hall  was  Mib. 
Hannah,  my  Lady  Lillycraft'B  gentlevroman ;  to  my  sur- 
prise, she  was  escorted  by  old  Christy,  the  huntsman,  and 
followed  by  his  ghost  of  a  greyhound;  but  I  find  they  are 
Tery  old  acquaintances,  being  drawn  together  by  some  sym- 
pathy of  disposition.  Mrs.  Hannah  moved  about  with 
starched  d^lty  among  the  rustics,  who  drew  back  from 
her  with  more  awe  than  they  did  from  her  mistress.  Her 
mouth  seemed  shut  as  with  a  clasp;  excepting  that  I  now 
and  then  heard  the  word  "fellows I"  escape  from  between 
her  lips,  as  she  got  accidentally  joetled  in  tiie  crowd. 

But  there  was  one  other  heart  present  that  did  not  enter 
into  the  merriment  <^  the  scene,  which  was  that  of  the  sim- 
ple Phcebe  Wilkins,  the  housekeeper's  niece.  The  poor  girl 
has  continued  to  pine  and  whine  for  some  time  past,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  obetinaie  ooldness  of  her  lover;  never  was  a 
littie  flirtation  more  severely  punished.  She  appeared  this 
day  on  the  green,  gallanted  by  a  smart  servant  out  of  livery, 
and  had  evidently  resolved  to  try  the  hazardous  ezperim^it 
of  awakenii^  the  jealousy  of  her  lover.  She  was  dressed  in 
her  very  best;  affected  an  air  of  great  gayety;  talked  loud 
and  girHshly,  and  laughed  when  there  was  nothing  to  laugh 
at.  There  was,  however,  an  aohing,  heavy  heart  in  the  poor 
baggage's  bosom,  in  sfdte  of  all  her  levity.  Her  eye  turned 
every  now  and  then  in  quest  t^  her  reokleea  lover,  and  her 
cheek  grew  pale,  and  her  iictitiouB  gayety  vanished,  on  see- 
ing him  paying  bis  rustic  homage  to  the  little  May-day  Queen. 

My  attention  was  now  diverted  by  a  fresh  stir  and  bustle. 
Music  was  heard  from  a  distance ;  a  banner  was  seen  advanc- 
ing up  the  road,  preceded  by  a  rustic  band  playing  something 
like  a  march,  and  followed  by  a  sturdy  throng  of  country 
lads,  the  chivalry  of  a  neighboring  and  rival  vill^^. 

No  sooner  had  they  readied  the  green  than  they  chal- 
lei^ed  the  heroes  of  the  day  to  new  trials  of  strength  and 
activi^.  Several  gymnastic  contests  ensued,  for  the  honor 
of  the  respective  vilU^ee.  In  the  course  of  these  ezerdses, 
young  Tibbets  and  the  champitm  of  the  adverse  parly  had 
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an  obstinate  match  at  wreetling.  They  tof^ed,  and  stzained, 
and  panted,  without  either  getting  the  mastery,  until  hoQx 
came  to  tbs  ground,  and  rolled  up<»t  the  green.  Jnst  then 
the  dlsodnsolate  Phcebe  came  by.  She  saw  her  recreant  lover 
in  fierce  contest,  as  she  thought,  and  in  danger.  In  a  mo- 
ment pride,  piqne  and  coquetry  were  £oi^;otten ;  she  rushed 
into  the  ring,  seized  up<m  tiie  rival  champion  by  the  hair, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  wrealdng  on  him  her  puny  ven- 
geance, when  a  buxom,  strapping  country  lass,  die  sweet- 
heart of  the  prostrate  swain,  pounced  upon  her  like  a  hawk, 
and  would  have  stripped  her  cf  her  fine  plumage  in  a  twink- 
Ui^,  had  she  also  not  been  seised  in  her  turn. 

A  complete  tumult  ensued.  The  chivalry  of  tiie  two  vil- 
h^;ee  became  embroiled.  Blows  began  to  be  dealt,  and  stioks 
to  be  flourished.  Phoebe  was  carried  oB  from  the  field  in 
hysterics.  In  vain  did  the  sages  of  the  village  interfere. 
The  sententious  apothecary  endeavored  to  pour  the  soothing 
oil  of  his  philosophy  upon  this  tempestuous  sea  of  passion, 
but  was  tumbled  into  the  dust.  Slingsby,  the  pedagogue, 
who  is  a  great  lover  of  peace,  went  into  the  midst  of  the 
throi^,  as  maiBhal  of  the  day,  to  put  an  end  to  the  commo- 
tio ;  but  was  r^it  in  twain,  and  came  ont  with  his  garment 
hanging  in  two  strips  f r<»n  his  shoulders ;  upon  which  tho 
prodigal  son  dashed  in  vrith  fury,  to  revei^e  the  insult  which 
his  patron  had  sustained.  The  tumult  thickened;  I  caught 
glimpses  of  the  jockey-cap  of  old  Christy,  like  the  helmet  d 
a  chieftain,  bobbing  about  in  the  midst  of  the  scu£9e ;  while 
Mistress  Hannah,  separated  from  her  doughty  protector,  was 
squalling  and  striking  at  right  and  left  with  a  faded  para8(^; 
being  tossed  and  tousled  about  by  the  crowd  in  such  wise  as 
never  happened  to  maiden  gentlewoman  before. 

At  length  I  beheld  old  Beady-Money  Jack  making  hia 
way  into  the  very  thiokeet  of  the  thrmg;  tearing  it,  as  it 
were,  apart,  and  enforcing  peace,  vi  et  armia.  It  wa«  sor* 
pri^g  to  see  the  saddeoi  quiet  that  ensued.  The  storm  set- 
tled down  at  <mce  into  tranquillity.  The  parties,  havii^  no 
real  grounds  of  hostiHty,  were  readily  padfled,  and  in  faot 
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were  a  fittie  at  a  loss  to  know  why  and  how  they  had  got 
l^  the  ears.  Slii^sby  was  speedily  stitched  tc^etiier  t^;aiu 
by  bis  friend  the  tailor,  and  resumed  bis  usual  f^ood-bmnor. 
Mrs.  Hannah  drew  on  one  side,  to  plume  her  rumpled  feath- 
ers; and  old  Christy,  having  repaired  bis  dam^^es,  took  her 
under  his  arm,  and  they  swept  back  again  to  the  Hall,  imi 
times  more  bitter  against  mankind  than  ever. 

The  Tibbets  family  alone  seemed  slow  in  recovering  from 
the  agitation  of  the  scene.  Young  Jack  was  evidently  very 
much  moved  by  the  heroism  of  the  unlucky  E*boBbe.  His 
mother,  who  had  been  summoned  to  the  field  of  acti<Hi  by 
news  of  the  affray,  was  in  a  sad  panic,  and  had  need  of  ^ 
her  management  to  keep  him  from  following  his  mistress 
and  coming  to  a  perfect  reconciliation. 

What  he^htened  the  alarm  and  perplexity  of  the  good 
man^ng  dame  was  that  the  matter  bad  aroused  the  slow 
apprehension  of  old  Beady- Money  himself ;  who  was  very 
much  struck  by  the  intrepid  interference  of  so  pretty  and 
delicate  a  girl,  and  wag  sadly  puzzled  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  violent  Station  in  his  family. 

When  all  this  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Squire,  be  was 
grievously  scandalized  that  bis  May-day  fete  should  have 
been  dif^irraced  by  such  a  brawL  He  ordered  Phoebe  to  ap- 
pear  before  him;  but  the  girl  was  so  frightened  uid  distressed 
that  she  came  sobbing  and  trembling,  and,  at  the  first  ques- 
tion be  asked,  fell  again  into  hysterics.  Lady  Lillj'craft^ 
who  had  understood  that  there  was  an  affair  of  the  heart  at 
the  bottom  of  this  distress,  immediately  took  Gxe  girl  into 
great  favor  and  protection,  and  made  her  peace  with  the 
Squire.  This  was  the  only  thing  that  disturbed  the  harmony 
of  the  day,  if  we  except  the  discomfiture  of  Master  Simon 
and  the  general  by  the  radical.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore, 
the  Squire  had  very  fair  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  he  had 
rode  his  hobby  throughout  the  day  without  any  other  mo- 
lestation. 

The  reader,  leEimed  in  these  matters,  will  perceive  that 
all  this  was  but  a  faint  shadow  of  the  once  gay  and  fanciful 
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rites  of  Uay.  The  peasantry  have  ket  the  proper  feeing  for 
these  rites,  and  have  grown  (Jmost  as  Btrange  to  thnn  as  the 
boon  of  La  Mancha  were  to  the  cuBtoms  of  obivalry,  in  the 
days  of  the  valorous  Don  Quixote.  Indeed,  I  considered  H 
aproof  of  the  discretion  with  which  the  Squire  rides  hishobl^ 
that  he  had  not  pushed  the  thing  any  further,  nor  attempted 
to  revive  many  obsolete  usages  of  the  day,  which,  in  the 
present  matter-of-fact  times,  would  appear  fiffected  and  ab- 
surd. I  must  say,  though  I  do  it  under  the  rose,  the  general 
brawl  in  which  this  festival  had  nearly  terminated  has  made 
me  doubt  whether  these  rural  customs  of  the  good  old  times 
were  always  so  very  loving  and  innocent  as  we  are  apt  to 
fancy  them;  and  whether  llie  peasantry  in  those  times  were 
really  so  Arcadian  as  th^  have  been  fondly  represented.  I 
b^ijn  tofear — 

" ^oae  days  were  never ;  alt;  dieam 

Sat  for  the  picture,  and  tlm  poet's  hand. 
Imparting  substanoe  to  an  emptj  shade, 
Impoeed  a  gay  delirium  for  a  truth. 
Grant  it ;  I  still  must  envjr  them  an  age 
That  favcv'd  snoh  a  dream. " 


THE  MANUSCRIPT 
Yesterday  was  a  day  of  quiet  and  repose,  after  the 
bustle  of  May-day.  During  the  moming  I  joined  the  ladies 
in  a  small  sitting-room,  the  windows  of  which  came  down 
to  the  floor,  and  opened  upon  a  terraoe  of  the  garden,  which 
was  set  out  with  delicate  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  soft  eon- 
shine  that  fell  into  the  rocan  through  the  branches  of  trees 
that  overhung  the  windows,  the  sweet  smell  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  sii^ii^  of  the  birds,  seemed  to  produce  a  pleasing 
yet  calming  effect  on  the  whole  party ;  for  some  time  elapeed 
without  any  one  speaking.  Lady  LUlycraft  and  Miss  Tem- 
pleton  were  sitting  by  an  el^ant  work-table,  near  one  of  the 
windows,  ooaupied  -mih  some  pretfy  lady-like  work.  The 
oaptnin  was  c«i  a  stool  at  his  mistNas*  feet,  looking  over 
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Bome  made ;  and  poor  PhcBbe  WiUdns,  who  has  alwaya  been  a 
land  of  pet  amoi^  the  ladies,  but  who  has  risen  vastly  in  faror 
with  Lady  Lillycraft,  in  consequence  of  some  tender  coufes- 
sioDB,  sat  in  one  comer  of  the  room,  with  swolleo  eyes,  work- 
ing pensively  at  some  of  the  fair  Julia's  wedding  ornaments. 

The  silence  was  interrupted  by  her  ladyship,  who  sud- 
denly proposed  a  task  to  the  captain.  "I  am  in  your  debt," 
said  ebe,  "for  that  tale  you  read  to  us  the  other  day;  I  will 
now  furnish  one  in  return,  if  you'll  read  it:  and  it  is  just 
suited  to  this  sweet  May  morning,  for  it  is  all  about  lovel" 

The  proposition  seemed  to  delight  every  one  present.  The 
captain  smiled  assent.  Her  ladysbip  rung  for  her  page,  and 
dispatched  him  to  her  room  for  the  manuscript.  "As  the 
captain,"  said  she,  "gave  us  an  account  of  the  author  of  his 
story,  it  is  but  right  I  should  give  one  of  mine.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  the  parson  of  the  parish  where  I  reside.  He  is  a  thin, 
elderly  man,  of  a  delicate  constitution,  but  positively  one  of 
the  most  charming  men  that  ever  hved.  He  lost  his  wife 
a  few  years  since;  one  of  the  sweetest  women  you  ever  saw. 
He  has  two  sons,  whom  he  educates  himself;  both  of  whom 
already  write  delightful  poetry.  His  paisone^  is  a  lovely 
place,  close  by  the  church,  all  overrun  with  ivy  and  honey- 
suckles; with  the  sweetest  flower-garden  about  it;  for,  you 
know,  our  country  clergymen  are  a1m(»t  always  fond  of  flow- 
ers, and  make  their  parsonages  perfect  pictures. 

"His  living  is  a  very  good  one,  and  he  is  very  much  be- 
loved, and  does  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  among  the  poor.  And  then  such  sermons  as  he  preachesl 
Oh,  if  you  could  only  hear  one  taken  from  a  text  in  Solomon's 
Song,  all  about  love  and  matrimony,  one  of  the  sweetest 
things  you  ever  heard !  He  preaches  it  at  least  once  a  year, 
in  spring-time,  for  he  knows  I  am  fond  of  it.  He  always 
dines  with  me  on  Sundays,  and  often  brings  me  some  of  the 
sweetest  pieces  of  poetry,  all  about  the  pleasures  of  melan- 
choly, and  such  subjects,  that  make  me  cry  so,  yon  can't 
think.  I  wish  he  would  publish.  I  think  be  has  some  things 
as  sweet  as  aoything  of  Moore  or  Lord  Byron. 
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"He  fen  into  Terr  ^  health  scane  time  ago,  and  wu  att- 
Tised  to  go  to  the  CVmlaiient;  and  I  gave  him  no  peace  until 
be  went,  and  prtHnieed  to  take  care  of  his  two  boys  imfal  he 
returned. 

"He  was  gone  for  above  a  jear,  and  was  quite  restored. 
When  he  came  back,  he  sent  nw  the  tale  I'm  going  to  ahow 
yon. — Ob,  here  it  isl"  said  she,  as  the  pc^  put  in  her  hands 
a  beautiful  box  of  satin-wood.  She  tmlocked  it,  and  fnxD 
among  seTeral  parcels  of  notes  on  embossed  paper,  cards  ot 
charades,  and  copies  c^  versee,  she  drew  out  a  orimscn  Telv«t 
case,  that  smelled  very  much  of  perfomee.  From  tbu  she 
took  a  manuscript,  daintily  written  oa  gilt-edged  T^om 
paper,  and  stitched  with  a  light  blue  ribbon.  This  die 
handed  to  tiie  captain,  who  read  the  followii^  t^,  wUdi  X 
have  procured  for  the  entertainment  of  the  read^. 


ANNETTE    DELARBRE 

"The  Boldler  fne  the  war  returns, 
And  the  merohant  from  the  main. 
But  I  hae  parted  with  m^  love. 
And  ne'er  to  meet  (^aln, 

Hjdear, 
And  ne'er  to  meet  again. 
"When  day  !■  g(»e,  and  night  is  ooma. 
And  a*  are  bonn  to  sleep, 
I  think  cm  them  that's  far  atre 
The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep, 

My  dear. 
The  lee-Iang  night,  and  weep." 

— OM  Sooteh  BoOkI 

Ik  the  course  of  a  tour  that  I  once  made  in  Lower  "Sop- 
maady,  I  remained  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  old  town  of  Hon* 
fleur,  which  stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Beine.  It  was  the 
time  of  a  fete,  and  all  the  world  wbs  throi^ing  in  the  eren- 
ii^  to  dance  at  the  fair,  held  before  the  ohapri  of  Oar  Lady 
of  Oraoe.  As  I  like  all  kinds  of  innocent  meny-making,  I 
joined  the  throng. 
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The  eh^iel  is  ritnated  at  the  tap  of  a  hi^  MB,  or  pnHooo* 
iarjT  from  wbaooe  its  bell  may  be  haeuA  at  a  dirtaaoe  by  the 
moiiMK  at  ni^t.  It  is  said  to  have  giTen  the  name  to 
the  port  of  Havre  de  Girace,  which  lies  diieetly  opposite,  co 
tiie  other  ade  of  the  Seine.  The  road  np  to  the  chapel  went 
in  a  zig^sag  ocorse,  aioBg  the  brow  at  the  steep  ooaet;  it  wai 
shaded  by  tnee,  from  between  whitdi  I  bad  beantifol  peeps 
at  the  ancient  towers  d  Bonfleor  below,  the  varied  scenery 
of  the  opposite  BhcK«,  the  white  bnildings  of  Havre  in  the 
distance,  and  HbB  wide  sea  beyond.  The  road  was  enHvened 
by  gronps  of  peasant  girls,  in  titeir  bright  crimson  dresses 
amd  tail  caps;  and  I  fomid  all  the  flowered  the  ne^hborhood 
assembled  on  the  green  that  crcnms  the  Bmnmit  of  the  hill. 

The  chapel  of  Kotre  Dame  de  Grace  is  a  favorite  resori 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Honfluer  and  its  vicinity,  both  for  pleaa- 
me  and  devotion.  At  this  Mttle  ch^>el  prayras  are  put  up 
by  the  mariners  of  the  port  previous  to  their  voyages,  and 
hy  tbeir  friends  daring  their  absence;  and  votive  offerings 
are  hong  about  its  walls,  hi  falfiUme&t  «f  vows  made  dorii^ 
tnnes  of  shipwreck  and  disaster.  The  chapel  is  sniromided 
by  trees.  Over  the  postal  is  an  image  <k  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  an  inscription  which  struck  me  as  being  quite 
poetical: 

"Etoile  da  la  mer,  priea  poor  nooBt" 
l^tar  of  the  aea,  pray  for  lu.) 

■On  a  level  spot  near  the  chi^l,  onder  a  grove  of  noUe 
trees,  the  popolace  dance  on  fine  sonuner  evenings;  and  here 
eoe  held  frequent  fairs  and  fetes,  which  assemble  all  the  rustic 
beanty  4^  the  loveJiest  ports  of  Lower  Kormandy.  The  present 
was  an  ocx^sion  of  the  kind.  Booths  and  tents  wen  erected 
amcDg  the  trees;  there  were  the  usual  displi^  of  finery  to 
tempt  the  mral  coquette,  and  <rf  wonderful  shows  to  entice 
the  cnrione;  mountebanks  were  exerting  ibeir  eloquence; 
jugglers  and  fortune-teUers  astonishing  the  credulons;  whils 
whole  rows  of  grotesqne  sainte,  in  wood  and  wax-work,  woe 
oAesed  for  the  purchase  of  the  pions. 

The  fete  had  aasemUed  in  one  view  all  the  piotarsBqne 
•  •  *  Z— Vou  XI. 
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oostomee  of  the  Pays  d'Aoge,  and  the  Cote  de  Canz.  I  be- 
held tall,  stately  capB,  and  trim  bodicee,  according  to  fash- 
ions which  hare  been  handed  down  from  mother  to  dai^hter 
for  centuries,  the  exact  counterparts  of  those  worn  iu  the  time 
of  the  Conqueror ;  and  which  BQrprised  me  by  their  faithful 
resemblance  to  those  which  I  had  seen  in  the  old  pictures  of 
Froiflsart's  Chronicles,  and  in  the  paintings  of  illuminated 
manuscripta  Any  one,  also,  that  has  been  in  Lower  Nor- 
mandy,  must  have  remarked  the  beauty  of  the  peasantry, 
and  that  air  of  native  el^ance  that  prevfuls  among  them. 
It  is  to  this  country,  undoubtedly,  that  the  Bnglish  owe  their 
good  looks.  It  was  from  hence  that  the  bright  carnation, 
the  fine  blue  eye,  the  light,  auburn  hair,  passed  over  to  Bug- 
land  iu  the  train  of  the  Conqueror,  and  filled  the  land  with 
beauty. 

The  scene  before  me  was  perfectly  enchanting;  the  aa. 
sembl^^  of  so  many  fresh  and  blooming  faces;  the  gay 
groups  in  fanciful  dresses;  some  diincing  on  the  green,  oth- 
ers strolling  about,  or  seated  on  the  grass;  the  fine  clumps 
of  trees  in  the  foregroimd,  bordering  the  brow  of  this  airy 
height,  and  the  broad  green  sea,  sleeping  in  summer  tran- 
quillity in  the  distance. 

While  t  was  regarding  this  animated  picture,  I  was  stmok 
with  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  girl,  who  passed  through 
the  crowd  without  seeming  to  take  any  interest  in  their  amuse- 
ments. She  was  slender  and  dehcate  in  her  form ;  she  had 
not  the  bloom  upon  her  cheek  that  is  usual  among  the  peeksan- 
try  of  Normandy,  and  her  blue  eyes  had  a  singular  and  mel- 
ancholy expression.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  venerable- 
looking  man,  whom  I  presumed  to  be  her  father.  There  was 
a  whisper  among  the  bystanders,  and  a  wistful  look  after  her 
as  she  petssed ;  ^e  young  men  touched  their  hats,  and  some 
of  the  children  followed  her  at  a  little  distance,  watching  her 
movements.  She  approached  the  edge  of  the  hill,  where 
there  is  a  little  platform,  from  whence  the  people  of  Hon- 
fluer  look  out  for  the  approach  of  vessels.  Here  she  stood 
for  some  time  waving  her  handkerchief,  though  there  was 
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notbing  to  be  seen  but  two  or  three  fishing-boatB,  like  mere 
specks  on  the  boeom  of  ibe  dutaot  ooeao. 

Tbefle  drcoiDstaiioefi  excited  mj  cariosity,  and  I  made 
Bome  inqmries  about  her,  which  were  answered  with  readi- 
nees  and  intetligenoe  by  a  priest  of  Ibe  neighboring  chapel. 
Our  ooQTersation  drew  together  several  of  the  byBtanders, 
each  of  whom  had  somethii^  to  oommunicato,  and  from  tbem 
all  I  gathered  the  following  particulars. 

Annette  Delarbre  was  the  only  daughter  c4  one  of  the 
higher  order  of  farmers,  or  small  proprietors,  as  they  are 
called,  who  lived  at  Pont  TEveque,  a  pleasant  village  not 
tar  from  Honfleur,  in  that  rich  pastoral  part  of  Lower  Nor- 
mandy called  the  Pays  d'Aage.  Annette  was  the  prid«  and 
delight  of  her  parents,  and  was  brought  up  with  the  fondest 
indulgenoe.  She  was  gay,  tender,  petulant,  and  susceptible. 
All  her  feelings  were  quick  and  ardent ;  and  having  never 
experienced  contradiction  or  restraint  she  was  little  practiced 
in  self-ocmtrol :  nothing  but  the  native  goodness  of  her  heart 
kept  her  from  running  continually  into  error. 

Even  while  a  child,  her  suso^tMbili^  was  evinced  in  an 
attachment  which  she  formed  to  a  playmate,  Eugene  La 
Forgue,  the  only  son  of  a  widow,  who  lived  in  Qxe  neighbor- 
hood. Their  cbildiBh  love  was  an  epitome  of  maturer  pas- 
sion-, it  had  its  caprices,  and  jealousies,  and  qnarr^  and 
reconciliations.  It  was  aesoming  something  of  a  graver 
character,  as  Annette  entered  her  fifteenth  and  Eugene  his 
nineteenth  yefvr,  when  he  was  suddenly  carried  off  to  the 
army  by  the  conscriptitm. 

It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  his  widowed  mother,  for  he  was 
her  only  pride  and  comfort ;  but  it  was  one  of  those  sudden 
bereavemento  which  mothers  were  perpetuEdly  doomed  to 
feel  in  France,  during  the  time  that  continual  and  bloody 
wars  were  incessantly  draining  her  youth.  It  was  a  tempo- 
rary affliction  also  to  Annette  to  lose  her  lover.  With  ten- 
der embraces,  half  childish,  half  womanish,  she  parted  from 
him.  The  tears  streamed  from  her  blue  eyes,  as  she  bound 
a  braid  of  her  fair  hair  roimd  his  wrist;  but  the  smileB  still 
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hnke  throogh ;  for  afae  was  yet  too  yotmg  to  feel  how  seri- 
ouB  a  thing  is  eeparatiOD,  and  how  many  chances  there  are, 
when  parting  in  this  wide  world,  e^ainst  our  ever  meeting 
^ain. 

Weeks,  mouths,  years  flew  by.  Annette  increased  in 
beauty  as  she  increased  in  years,  and  was  the  reigning  belle 
of  the  neighborhood.  Her  time  passed  innocently  and  hap- 
pily. Her  father  was  a  man  of  some  consequence  in  the 
rural  community,  and  his  bouse  was  the  resort  of  the  gayest 
of  the  village.  Annette  held  a  kind  of  rural  court;  she  was 
always  surrounded  by  companions  of  her  own  age,  among 
whom  she  shone  unrivaled.  Much  of  their  time  was  passed 
in  making  lace,  the  prevalent  manufacture  ot  the  ne^hbor- 
bood.  As  they  sat  at  this  deUcate  and  feminine  labor,  the 
merry  tfde  and  sprightly  song  went  round;  none  laughed 
with  a  lighter  heart  than  Annette ;  and  if  she  sang,  her  voice 
was  perfect  melody.  Their  evenings  were  enlivened  by  the 
dance,  or  by  those  pleasant  social  games  so  prevalent  among 
the  French ;  and  when  she  appeared  at  the  village  haH  on 
Sunday  evenings  she  wets  the  theme  of  universal  admiration. 

As  she  was  a  rural  heiress,  she  did  not  want  for  suitors. 
Many  advant^^us  offers  were  made  her,  but  she  refused 
them  all.  She  laughed  at  the  pretended  pangs  of  her  ad- 
mirers, and  triumphed  over  them  with  the  caprice  of  buoy- 
ant youth  and  conscious  beauty.  With  all  her  apparent  lev- 
ity, however,  could  any  one  have  read  the  story  of  her  heart 
they  might  have  traced  in  it  some  fond  remembrance  of  her 
early  playmate,  not  so  deeply  graven  as  to  be  painful,  but 
too  deep  to  be  eadly  obliterated ;  and  they  might  have  no- 
ticed, amid  all  her  gayety,  the  tenderness  that  marked  her 
manner  toward  the  mother  of  Eugene.  She  would  often 
steal  away  from  her  youthful  companions  and  their  amuse- 
ments to  pass  whole  days  with  the  good  widow ;  listening  to 
her  fond  talk  about  her  boy,  and  blushing  with  secret  pleas- 
ure, wben  his  letters  were  read,  at  finding  herself  a  constant 
theme  of  recollection  and  inquiry. 

At  length  the  sudden  return  of  peace,  which  sent  many  a 
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warrior  to  ids  native  oottege,  broaght  back  Eugene,  a  jaoDg 
Bonbonied  soldier,  to  tbe  village.  I  need  not  say  how  rapt- 
nropoly  fais  return  waa  greeted-  by  hie  mother,  who  eaw  in 
hio.  «he  pride  and  staff  of  her  old  age.  He  had  rfsen  in  the 
service  by  his  merite;  bat  brought  away  little  from  the  wars, 
excepting  a  soIdier-Iike  air,  a  gallant  name,  and  a  scar  across 
the  foi^ead.  He  brought  back,  however,  a  natore  nnepoiled 
by  the  camp.  He  was  frank,  open,  generone,  and  ardent. 
His  heart  was  qmck  and  kind  in  its  impnlaee,  and  was  per- 
haps a  little  softer  fnon  having  .suffered:  it  was  full  of  ten- 
derness for  Annette.  He  had  received  frequoit  accounts  <rf 
her  frtnn  his  mother;  and  the  mention  of  her  kindness  to  his 
lonely  parent  had  rend«ed  h^  donbly  dear  to  him.  He  had 
been  wounded;  he  had  been  a  prisoner;  he  had  been  in  van- 
ous  troubles,  but  had  always  preserved  the  braid  of  her  hair, 
which  she  had  bound  round  hia  arm.  It  had  been  a  kind  of 
talisman  to  him ;  he  had  many  a  time  looked  upon  it  as  he 
lay  on  the  hard  ground,  and  the  thoi^ht  that  he  might  one 
day  see  Annette  again,  and  the  fair  fields  about  his  native 
village,  had  cheered  his  heart  and  enabled  him  to  bear  up 
against  every  hardship. 

He  had  left  Annette  almost  a  child — ^he  found  her  a 
blooming  woman.  If  he  had  loved  her  before,  he  now 
adored  her.  Annette  was  equally  stmck  with  the  improve- 
ment wlii<^  time  had  nutde  in  her  lover.  She  noticed,  wltii 
secret  admiration,  his  superiority  to  the  other  young  men  of 
tiie  villtige;  the  frank,  lofty,  militeiry  air,  that  distinguiahed 
him  from  all  the  rest  at  their  raral  gatherings.  The  moie 
she  saw  him,  the  more  her  light,  playful  fondness  of  former 
years  deepened  into  ardent  and  powerful  affection.  But  An- 
nette was  a  rural  belle.  She  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  domin- 
ion, and  had  been  rendered  willful  and  capricious  by  constant 
indulgence  at  home  and  admiration  abroad.  She  was  oon- 
scnaus  of  her  power  over  Eugene,  and  delighted  in  exercising 
it.  She  srsnetimee  treated  him  with  petulant  caprice,  enjoy- 
iag  the  pain  which  she  inflicted  by  her  frowns,  bxan  the  idea 
bow  Bocoi  she  would  ohafle  it  away  «gain  by  her  smilea.    She 
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took  a  pleasure  in  alarming  hie  teiaxB,  by  affecting  a  tempo- 
rary preference  to  some  one  or  other  of  hie  rivals ;  and  thm 
would  delight  in  allaying  them  by  an  ample  measure  of  re- 
taming  kindness.  Perhaps  there  was  some  degree  of  vanity 
gratified  by  all  this ;  it  might  be  a  matter  of  triumph  to  show 
her  absolute  power  over  the  young  soldier,  who  was  the  mii- 
versal  object  of  female  admiration.  Eugene,  however,  was 
of  too  serious  and  ardent  a  nature  to  be  trifled  with.  He 
loved  too  fervently  not  to  be  filled  with  doubt.  He  saw  An- 
nette Burrounded  by  admirers,  and  full  of  animation;  the 
gayest  among  the  gay  at  all  their  rural  festivities,  and  ap- 
parently most  gay  when  he  was  most  dejected.  Every  one 
saw  through  this  caprice  but  himself;  every  one  saw 
that  in  reality  she  doted  on  him;  but  Eugene  alone  sus- 
pected the  sincerity  of  her  affection.  For  some  time  he  bore 
this  coqnetry  with  secret  impatience  and  distrust ;  but  his 
feelings  grew  sore  and  irritable,  and  overcame  his  self- 
command.  A  slight  misunderstanding  took  place;  a  quarrel 
ensued.  Annette,  unaccustomed  to  be  thwfo^ed  and  contra- 
dicted, and  full  of  the  insolence  of  youthful  beauty,  assumed 
an  air  of  disdain.  She  refused  all  explanations  to  her  lover, 
and  they  parted  in  anger.  That  very  evening  Eugene  saw 
her,  full  of  gayety,  dancing  with  one  of  his  rivals;  and  as  her 
eye  caught  his,  fixed  on  her  with  unfeigned  distress,  it  speirkled 
with  more  than  usual  vivacity.  It  was  a  finishing  blow  to 
his  hopes,  already  so  much  impaired  by  secret  distrust.  Pride 
and  resentment  both  struggled  in  his  breast,  and  seemed  to 
rouse  his  spirit  to  all  its  wonted  energy.  He  retired  from  her 
presence  with  the  hasty  determination  never  to  see  her  again. 
A  woman  ismoreconsiderateinaffairsof  love  than  a  man; 
because  love  is  more  the  study  and  business  of  her  life.  An- 
nette soon  repented  of  her  indiscretion ;  she  felt  that  she  had 
used  her  lover  imkindly ;  she  felt  that  she  had  trified  with  his 
rancere  and  generous  nature — and  then  he  looked  so  hand- 
some when  he  parted  after  their  quarrel — bis  fine  features 
lighted  up  by  indignation.  She  had  intended  making  up 
with  him  at  the  evening  dance ;  but  his  sudden  departure 
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prevented  her.  She  now  promiBed  herself  that  when  next 
they  met  she  would  amply  repay  him  by  the  sweets  of  a 
perfect  reconciliaticm,  and  that,  thenceforward,  she  would 
never — never  teaee  him  more  1  That  promise  wEts  not  to  be 
fulfilled.  Day  after  day  passed— but  Ei^^e  did  not  make 
his  appeaiance.  Sunday  evening  came,  the  usual  time  when 
all  the  gayety  of  the  village  assembled — but  Ei^ene  was 
not  there.  She  inquired  after  him ;  he  had  left  the  village. 
She  now  became  alarmed,  and,  foi^etting  all  ct^nees  and 
affected  indifference,  called  on  Eugene's  mother  for  an  ex- 
planation. She  found  her  full  of  affliction,  and  learned  with 
surprise  and  consternation  t^t  Bugene  had  gone  to  sea. 

While  his  feelings  were  yet  smarting  with  her  affected 
disdain,  and  his  heart  a  prey  to  alternate  indignation  and  de- 
spair, he  had  suddenly  embraced  an  invitation  which  had 
repeatedly  been  made  him  by  a  relation,  who  was  fitting  out 
a  ship  from  the  port  of  Honfleur,  and  who  wished  him  to  be 
the  companion  of  his  voyage.  Absence  appeared  to  him  the 
only  cure  for  his  unlucky  passion;  and  in  the  temporary 
transports  of  his  feelings  there  was  something  gratifying  in 
the  idea  of  having  half  the  world  intervene  between  them. 
The  hurry  necessary  for  his  departure  left  no  time  for  cool 
reflection;  it  rendered  him  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  his 
afBicted  mother.  He  hastened  to  Honfleur  just  in  time  to 
make  the  needful  preparations  for  the  voyage;  and  the  flrst 
news  that  Annette  received  of  this  sudden  determination  was 
a  letter  delivered  by  his  mother,  returning  her  pledge  of 
affection,  particularly  the  long-treasured  braid  of  her  hair, 
and  bidding  her  a  last  farewell,  in  terms  more  full  of  sorrow 
and  tenderness  than  upbraiding. 

This  was  the  first  stroke  of  real  anguish  that  Annette  had 
ever  received,  and  it  overcame  her.  The  vivacity  of  her 
sjnrits  were  apt  to  hurry  her  to  extremes;  she  for  a  time 
gave  way  to  ungovernable  transports  of  afHiction  and  re- 
morse, and  manifested,  in  the  violence  of  her  grief,  the  real 
ardor  of  her  affection.  The  thought  occurred  to  her  that  the 
ship  might  not  yet  have  sailed ;  she  seized  on  the  hope  with 
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flOgemeM,  and  hastened  with  ber  father  to  Honflear.  The 
ship  had  Bailed  that  very  morning.  From  the  heights  above 
the  town  she  saw  it  lessening  to  a  ^leok  on  the  broad  faosoDk 
of  the  ocean,  and  before  evening  the  white  sail  had  faded 
from  her  sight.  She  tamed  full  of  angniBh  to  the  neighbor- 
ii^  chapd  of  Our  Ladj  of  Qntce,  and,  throwing  herself  ctn 
the  parement,  ponred  out  prayers  and  tears  for  tiie  safe  re- 
turn of  bOT  lover. 

What  she  retamed  home,  the  oheerfulnesa  of  her  spirita 
was  at  an  end.  She  looked  back  with  remorse  and  self-ap- 
braiding  at  her  past  caprioes ;  she  tamed  with  distaste  fnnn 
the  adulation  of  her  admirers,  and  had  no  longer  any  relish 
for  the  amusements  of  the  village.  With  hnmiliatkxi  and 
diffidence,  she  sought  the  widowed  mother  of  fiogene;  bot 
was  received  by  her  with  fm  overflowing  heart;  for  she  only 
beheld  in  Annette  one  who  oould  sympathize  in  ber  doting 
fondness  tor  her  son.  It  seemed  some  alleviation  of  her  re- 
morse to  sit  by  the  mother  all  day,  to  study  ber  wante,  to 
beguile  her  heavy  hours,  to  hang  about  her  with  the  oaresfr- 
ing  endearments  of  a  daughter,  and  to  seek  by  every  means, 
if  poflsible,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  son,  whom  she  re- 
proached herself  with  having  driven  away. 

In  the  meantime,  the  ship  made  a  prosperous  voyage  to 
her  destined  port.  Bugese's  mother  received  a  letter  from 
him,  in  which  he  lamented  the  precipitancy  of  his  departure. 
The  v<^age  had  given  him  time  for  sober  reflection.  If  An- 
nette had  been  unkind  to  him,  be  ought  not  to  have  foigot- 
ten  what  was  due  to  his  mother,  who  was  now  advanced  in 
years.  He  accused  himself  of  selfishness,  in  only  hgtening 
to  the  suggestions  of  his  own  inoonBiderate  passionB.  He 
pronused  to  return  with  the  ship,  to  make  his  xnind  up  to 
his  disappointment,  and  to  think  of  nothing  hut  Tnnting  his 
mother  happy — "And  when  he  does  return,"  sEiid  Annette^ 
olaaping  her  hands  with  transport,  "it  shall  not  be  my  fault 
if  he  ever  leaves  ns  f^^ain." 

The  time  iqiproached  for  the  ship's  retam.  She  was  daify 
expected,  when  the  weather  became  dreadfully  tempeetuous. 
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Day  after  day  brouf^t  news  of  Teeaels  foundered,  or  driTen 
on  shore,  and  the  ooast  was  strewed  with  wrecks.  Intelli- 
gence waa  reoeived  of  the  looked-for  ship  having  been  seen 
dismasted  in  a  violet  stc^m,  and  the  greatest  fears  were 
entertained  for  her  safety. 

Annette  never  left  the  side  of  Eugene's  mother.  She 
watched  every  change  of  her  countenance  with  painful  Bolid- 
tude,  and  endeavored  to  cheer  her  with  hopes,  while  her  own 
mind  was  racked  by  anxiety.  She  tasked  her  efforts  to  he 
gay ;  but  it  was  a  f on^  and  unnatural  gayety :  a  s^h  from 
th«  mother  would  completely  check  it;  and  when  she  could 
no  longer  restrain  the  rising  tears  she  would  hurry  away 
and  pour  out  her  agony  in  secret.  Every  anxious  look,  every 
anxiooB  inquiry  of  the  mother,  whenever  a  door  opened,  or  a 
strai^e  face  appeared,  was  an  arrow  to  her  soul.  She  con- 
sidered every  disappointment  as  a  pai^  of  her  own  infliction, 
and  her  heart  sickened  under  the  careworn  expression  of  the 
maternal  eye.  At  lei^h  this  suspense  became  insupport- 
able. She  left  the  vill^e  and  hastened  to  Honfleur,  hoping 
every  hoar,  every  moment,  to  receive  some  tidings  of  her 
lovra.  She  paced  the  pier,  and  wearied  the  seamen  of  the 
port  with  her  inquiries.  She  made  a  daily  pilgrimage  to 
the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace ;  hung  votive  garlands  on 
the  wall,  and  passed  hours  either  kneeling  before  the  altar 
or  looking  out  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  upon  the  angry  sea. 

At  length  word  waa  brought  that  the  long-wi^ed-for 
vessel  was  in  sight.  She  was  seen  standing  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  shattered  and  crippled,  bearing  marks  of  hav- 
ing been  sadly  tempest-tossed.  There  was  a  general  joy  dif- 
fused by  her  return;  and  tiiere  waa  not  a  brighter  eye,  nor  a 
lighter  heart  than  Annette's,  in  the  little  port  of  Honfluer. 
The  ship  came  to  anchor  in  the  river,  and  shortly  after  a 
boat  put  off  for  the  shore.  The  populace  crowded  down  to 
the  pier-head  to  welcome  it.  Annette  stood  blushing,  and 
smiling,  and  tremblii^,  and  weeping;  for  a  thousand  pain- 
fully-pleasing emotions  ^tated  her  breast  at  the  thoughts 
ot  the  meeting  and  reconciliation  about  to  take  place. 
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Her  heart  throbbed  to  pour  itself  oat,  and  atone  to  her 
^laut  lover  for  b31  its  errors.  At  one  moment  she  would 
place  herself  in  a  ocmspioaoafl  ntuatiou  where  ebe  might  catch 
his  view  at  onoe  and  Borinise  him  by  her  welcome;  bat  the 
next  moment  a  doubt  would  come  aoroas  her  mind^  and  riw 
would  eAirink  amoi^  the  throng,  trembling  and  faint  and 
gasping  with  her  emotions.  Her  agitation  increased  as  Hba 
boat  drew  near  until  it  became  distressing;  and  it  was  almost 
a  relief  to  her  when  she  perceived  that  her  lover  wae  not 
there.  She  presumed  that  some  accident  had  detained  him 
on  board  of  the  ship ;  and  she  felt  that  the  delay  woald  en- 
able her  to  gather  more  self-possession  for  ttie  meeting.  As 
the  boat  neared  the  shore,  many  inquiries  were  made,  and 
laconic  answers  returned.  At  length  Annette  heard  some 
inquiries  aft«r  her  lover.  Her  heart  palpitated— there  was  a 
moment's  pause:  the  reply  was  brief,  bat  awful.  He  had 
been  washed  from  the  deck,  with  two  of  the  arew,  in  the 
midst  of  a  stormy  night,  when  it  was  impoesibte  to  render 
any  assistance.  A  piercing  shriek  broke  fnnn  auMug  the 
crowd;  and  Annette  had  nearly  fallen  into  the  waves. 

The  sadden  revulaon  of  feelings,  after  such  a  transient 
gleam  of  happiness,  was  too  mnch  for  her  hmassed  fr^ne. 
She  was  carried  home  senseless.  Her  life  was  for  some  tinae 
despaired  of,  and  it  was  months  before  she  reoovered  her 
health;  but  she  never  had  perfectly  reoovered  her  mind:  it 
stall  remained  unsettled  with  respect  to  her  lover's  fate. 

"The  subject,"  continued  my  informer,  "is  never  men- 
tioned in  her  hearing;  but  she  sometimes  spoEtks  of  it  herself, 
and  it  seems  as  though  there  were  some  vague  train  of  im- 
presedons  in  her  mind,  in  which  hope  and  fear  are  strangely 
mingled— some  imperfect  idea  of  her  lover's  shipwreck,  and 
yet  some  expectation  of  his  return. 

"Her  parents  have  tried  every  means  to  cheer  her,  and 
to  banish  these  gloomy  images  from  her  thooghte.  They 
assemble  round  her  the  yoong  oompanicmB  in  whose  aodetj 
she  used  to  delight;  and  they  will  work,  and  chat,  and  sing, 
and  lai^h,  as  formeiiy;  but  she  will  sit  silently  among  them. 
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and  will  Bometiinee  weep  in  the  midst  of  their  gajety ;  and, 
if  spoken  to,  will  make  do  reply,  but  look  ap  with  streaming 
eyes,  and  sing  a  dismal  little  song,  which  she  has  learned 
somewhere,  about  a  shipwreck.  It  makes  every  one's  heart 
ache  to  see  her  in  this  way,  for  she  used  to  be  the  hapjaeet 
creature  in  the  viUa^. 

"She  passes  the  greater  part  of  the  time  with  Ei^ene's 
mother;  whose  only  consolation  is  her  society,  and  who  dotes 
on  her  with  a  mother's  tenderness.  She  is  the  only  one  that 
has  perfect  inSuence  orer  Annette  in  every  mood.  The  poor 
girl  seems,  as  formerly,  to  make  an  effort  to  be  cheerful  in 
her  company ;  bat  will  sometimes  gaze  upon  her  with  the 
most  piteous  look,  and  then  kiss  her  gray  hairs,  and  fall  on 
her  neck  and  weep. 

''Sheisnot  always  melancholy,  however;  she  has  occa- 
sional intervals,  when  she  will  be  br^t  and  animated  for 
days  tt^^ther;  but  there  is  a  degree  of  wildnees  attending 
these  fits  of  gayety  that  prevents  their  yielding  any  satisfac- 
tion to  her  friends.  At  such  tunes  she  wiU  arrange  her  room, 
which  is  all  covered  with  pictures  of  ships  and  trends  of 
saints;  and  will  wreathe  a  white  chaplet,  as  if  for  a  wedding, 
and  prepare  wedding  ornaments.  She  will  listen  anxiously 
at  the  door,  and  look  frequently  out  at  the  window,  as  if  ex- 
pecting some  one's  arrival.  It  is  supposed  that  at  such  times 
she  is  looking  for  her  lover's  return;  but,  as  no  one  touches 
upon  the  theme,  nor  mentions  his  name  in  her  presence,  the 
current  of  her  thoughts  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  Now 
and  then  she  will  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  chapel  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Grace;  where  she  will  pray  for  hours  at  the  altar, 
and  decorate  the  images  with  wreaths  that  she  has  woven ; 
or  will  wave  her  handkerchief  from  the  terrace,  aa  you  have 
seen,  if  there  is  any  vessel  in  the  distance." 

Upward  of  a  year,  he  informed  me,  had  now  elapsed  with- 
out facing  from  her  mind  this  singular  taint  of  insanity ; 
still  her  friends  hoped  it  might  gradually  wear  away.  They 
had  at  one  time  removed  her  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
hi  hopes  that  absence  from  the  scenes  connected  with  her 
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stoi7  might  have  a  ealntary  effect;  but,  when  her  periodioal 
melancholy  returned,  she  beoame  more  restlesB  and  wretched 
than  usual,  and,  secretly  esoaping  frcan  her  friends,  set  oat 
on  foot,  without  knowing  the  road,  <hi  oue  of  her  pi^rimages 
to  the  chapel. 

This  little  story  entirely  drew  my  attention  from  ttie  g&y 
scene  of  the  fete,  and  fixed  it  upon  the  beautifnl  Annette. 
While  she  was  yet  standing  on  the  terrace,  the  veepra-bell 
was  nu^  frcon  the  neighboring  ohapeL  She  listeoed  for  a 
moment,  and  then  drawing  a  small  rosary  from  hee  bosom 
walked  in  that  direction.  Several  of  the  peasantry  ftdlowed 
her  in  silence;  and  I  felt  too  much  intereeted  not  to  do  the 
same. 

The  chapel,  as  I  said  before,  is  in  the  midst  of  s  grove^ 
on  the  high  promontory.  The  inside  is  hung  round  with  lit- 
tle models  of  ships,  and  rude  paintings  of  wrecks  and  perils 
at  sea,  and  providential  deUverancee — the  votive  offerings  <^ 
captains  and  crews  that  have  been  saved.  On  entering,  An- 
nette paused  for  a  moment  before  a  picture  of  the  Vii^in, 
which,  I  observed,  had  reoently  berai  decorated  with  a 
wreath  of  artifioi^  flowers.  When  she  reached  ihe  mid- 
dle of  the  chapel  she  knelt  down,  and  those  who  followed 
her  involuntarily  did  the  same  at  a  little  distanoe.  The 
evenii^  sun  ehaoB  softly  through  the  tdieckered  grove  into 
(me  window  o(  the  chapeL  A  perfect  stillness  reigned  with- 
in ;  and  this  stillness  was  the  more  impressive  oimtraeted  with 
the  distant  sound  of  mumo  and  meiriment  from  the  fair.  I 
could  not  take  my  eyes  off  from  the  poor  suppliant ;  her  lipa 
moved  as  she  told  her  beads,  but  her  prayers  were  breathed 
in  silence.  It  might  have  been  mere  fancy  excited  by  the 
scene  that,  as  she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  I  thought  they 
had  em  expression  truly  B«aphio.  But  I  am  easily  affected 
by  female  beauty,  and  there  was  something  in  this  mixture 
of  love,  devotion  and  partial  insanity  that  was  inexpreeeibly 
touching. 

As  the  poor  girl  left  the  chapel,  there  was  a  sweet  sereo- 
ify  in  her  locto;  and  I  was  tdd  tiiat  she  woold  retam  bona. 
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and  in  all  probabiljfy  be  c^m  and  cheerful  toe  days,  and  even 
weeks;  in  which  lame  it  was  sappoeed  that  hope  predomi- 
nated in  her  mental  malady;  and  tiiat,  when  the  dark  side 
ci  her  mind,  as  her  friends  call  it,  was  about  to  turn  np,  it 
would  be  known  by  her  n^leoting  her  distaff  ch-  her  laoe, 
anging  plaintive  scmgs,  and  weeping  in  silence. 

She  passed  on  from  the  ohspel  wltfaont  noticing  the  fete, 
but  smiling  and  speaking  to  many  as  ehe  paflsed.  I  followed 
her  with  my  eye  as  she  descended  the  winding  road  toward 
Hmflenr,  leaning  on  her  father's  arm.  "Heaven,"  tfaooght 
I, '  'has  ever  its  store  of  bBlms  for  the  hart  mind  emd  woonded 
spirit,  and  may  in  time  rear  up  this  brt^n  flower  to  be  once 
more  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  valley.  The  very  delnsion  in 
which  the  pocnr  girl  walks  may  be  one  of  thoee  mists  kindly 
diffused  by  Providence  over  the  regions  of  thonght,  when 
they  become  too  fruitful  of  misery.  The  veil  may  gradually 
be  raised  which  ofaflcnree  the  horison  <^  her  mind,  as  she  is 
enabled  steadily  and  oalmly  to  c<aitemplate  tiie  sorrows  at 
present  hidden  in  mercy  from  her  view." 

On  my  return  from  Paris,  about  a  year  afterward,  I 
turned  off  from  the  beaten  route  at  Bouen,  to  revisit  some 
of  the  most  striking  scenes  of  Lower  ITormandy.  Having 
passed  through  the  lovely  country  of  the  Pays  d'Auge,  I 
reached  Honfleiir  on  a  fine  afternoon,  intending  to  cross  to 
Havre  the  next  morning,  and  embark  for  England.  As  I 
had  no  better  way  of  passing  the  evening,  I  strolled  up  tiie 
hill  to  enjoy  the  fine  prospect  from  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Qrace ;  and  white  there  I  thought  of  inquiring  after  the 
fate  of  poor  Annette  Delarbre.  The  priest  who  had  told  me 
her  story  was  officiating  at  vespers,  after  which  I  aooosted 
him,  and  learned  from  him  the  remaining  oircnmstancee. 
He  told  me  that  from  the  time  I  had  seen  her  at  the  chapel, 
her  disorder  took  a  sudden  turn  for  the  worse,  and  her  health 
rapidly  dechned.  Her  cheerful  intervals  became  shorter  and 
less  frequent,  and  attended  with  more  incoherenoy.  She 
grew  lai^oid,  silent,  and  moody  in  her  melancholy;  bar 
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form  was  wasted,  her  looks  pale  and  diaconsolate,  and  it 
was  feared  she  would  never  recover.  She  hecame  impatient 
of  all  Bounds  of  gayety,  and  was  never  bo  contented  as  when 
Eugene's  mother  was  near  her.  The  good  woman  watched 
over  her  with  patient,  yearning  solicitude ;  and  in  seeking  to 
b^piile  her  sorrows  would  half  forget  her  own.  Sometimes, 
as  she  sat  lookii^  upon  her  pallid  face,  the  tearB  would  fill 
her  eyes,  which,  when  Annette  perceived,  she  would  anx- 
iously wipe  them  away,  and  tell  her  not  to  grieve,  for  that 
Bi^ene  would  soon  return;  and  then  she  would  affect  a 
forced  gayety,  as  in  former  times,  and  Eong  a  lively  fiir ;  but 
s  sudden  recollection  would  come  over  her,  and  she  would 
burst  into  tears,  hang  on  the  poor  mother's  neck,  and  entreat 
her  not  to  curse  her  for  having  destroyed  her  sod. 

Just  at  this  time,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  news 
was  received  of  Eugene ;  who,  it  appeared,  wae  still  living. 
When  almost  drowned,  he  had  fortunately  seised  upon  a  spar 
which  had  been  washed  from  the  ship's  deck.  Finding  him- 
self nearly  exhausted,  he  had  fastened  himself  to  it,  and 
floated  for  a  day  and  night,  tmtil  all  sense  had  left  him.  On 
recovering,  he  had  found  himself  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to 
India,  but  so  ill  aa  not  to  move  without  assistance.  His 
health  had  continued  precarious  throughout  the  voyage ;  on 
arriving  in  India,  he  had  experienced  many  vicissitudes,  and 
had  been  transferred  from  ship  to  ship,  and  hospital  to  hos- 
pital. His  constitution  had  enabled  him  to  struggle  through 
every  hardship;  and  he  was  now  in  a  distant  port,  waiting 
only  for  the  sailing  of  a  ship  to  return  home. 

Great  caution  was  necessary  in  imparting  these  tidings  to 
the  mother,  and  even  then  she  was  nearly  overcome  by  the 
transports  of  her  joy.  But  how  to  impart  them  to  Annette 
was  a  matter  of  still  greater  perplexity.  Her  state  of  mind 
had  been  so  morbid ;  she  had  been  subject  to  such  violent 
changes,  and  the  cause  of  her  derailment  had  been  of  such 
an  inconsolable  and  hopeless  kind,  that  her  friends  had  always 
f orebome  to  tamper  vrith  her  feelings.  They  had  never  even 
hinted  at  the  subject  of  her  griefs,  nor  encouraged  the  theme 
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wheo  she  adverted  to  it,  but  had  paseed  it  over  in  edleooe, 
hoping  that  time  would  gradually  wear  the  traoee  of  it  from 
her  recollection,  or,  at  least,  would  render  them  less  painful. 
They  now  felt  at  a  loes  how  to  undeceive  her  even  in  her 
misery,  lest  the  sudden  reouirence  of  hapjnneBS  might  oon- 
flrm  ihe  estrangement  of  her  reason,  or  might  overpower  her 
«ifeebled  frame.  They  ventured,  however,  to  probe  those 
wounds  which  they  formerly  did  not  dare  to  touch,  for  they 
now  had  the  bedm  to  pour  into  thesa.  They  led  the  con- 
versation to  those  to^acs  which  they  had  hitherto  shunned, 
and  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  current  of  her  thoughts  in 
those  varying  moods  that  had  formerly  perplexed  them. 
They  found,  however,  that  her  mind  was  even  more  affected 
than  they  had  imagined.  All  her  ideas  were  confused  end 
wandering.  Her  bright  and  cheerful  mooda,  which  now 
grew  seldomer  than  ever,  were  all  the  effects  of  mental  delu- 
sion. At  such  times  she  had  no  reoollection  of  her  lover's 
having  been  in  danger,  but  was  only  anticipating  his  arrival. 
"When  the  winter  has  passed  away,**  said  she,  "and  the 
trees  put  on  their  blossoms,  and  the  swallow  comes  back  over 
Uie  sea,  he  will  return."  When  she  was  drooping  and  de- 
sponding, it  was  in  vain  to  remind  her  of  what  she  had  said 
in  her  gayer  moments,  and  to  assure  her  that  Eugene  would 
indeed  return  shortly.  She  wept  on  in  sflence,  and  appeared 
insenrable  to  their  words.  But  at  times  her  e^^tiim  became 
violent,  when  she  would  upbraid  herself  with^having  driv«i 
Eugene  from  his  mother  and  brought  sorrow  on  her  gray 
hairs.  Her  mind  admitted  but  one  leading  idea  at  a  time, 
which  nothing  could  divert  or  efface;  or  if  they  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  interrupting  the  current  of  her  fancy,  it  only  be- 
came the  more  incoherent,  and  increased  the  fevenshnees 
that  preyed  upon  both  mind  and  body.  Her  friends  felt 
more  alarm  for  her  than  ever,  for  they  feared  that  her 
senses  were  irrecoverably  gone  and  her  oonstitution  ecaa- 
pletely  undermined. 

In  the  meantime,  Eugene  returned  to  the  village.     He 
was  violently  affected  when  the  story  of  Annette  was  teld 
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him.  With  bitteroees  of  heart  be  upbraided  his  own  rash- 
ness and  infatuation  that  had  hurried  him  away  from  her, 
and  accused  himself  as  the  author  of  all  her  woes.  His 
mother  would  deecribe  to  him  all  the  anguish  and  remoisa 
of  poor  Annette ;  the  tenderness  with  which  she  cluog  to 
her,  and  endeavored,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  insanity,  to 
console  her  for  the  loss  of  her  son,  and  the  touching  expres- 
sious  of  affection  that  were  mingled  with  her  most  incoher- 
ent wemderii^s  of  thought,  until  his  feelii^  would  be  wound 
up  to  agony,  and  he  would  entreat  her  to  desist  from  the  re- 
cital. They  did  not  dare  as  yet  to  brii^  him  into  Annette's 
sight;  but  he  was  permitted  to  see  her  when  she  was  sleep- 
ing. The  tears  streamed  down  hie  sunburned  cheeks  as  he 
contemplated  the  ravages  which  grief  and  malady  had  made; 
emd  his  heart  swelled  almost  to  breaking,  as  he  beheld  round 
her  neck  the  very  braid  of  hair  which  she  once  gave  him  in 
token  of  girlish  affection,  and  which  he  had  returned  to  her 
in  anger. 

At  lengrth  the  physician  that  attended  her  determined  to 
adventure  upon  an  experiment,  to  take  advantage  of  one  of 
those  cheerful  moods  when  her  mind  was  visited  by  hope, 
and  to  endeavor  to  ingraft,  as  it  were,  the  reality  upon  the 
delusions  of  her  fancy.  These  moods  had  now  become  very 
rare,  for  nature  was  sinking  tmder  the  continual  pressure  of 
her  mental  malady,  and  the  principle  of  reaction  was  daily 
growing  weake.;  Every  effort  was  tried  to  brii^  on  a  cheer- 
ful interval  of  the  kind.  Several  of  her  most  favorite  com- 
panione  were  kept  continually  about  her;  they  chatted  gayly, 
they  laughed,  and  sang,  and  danced  j  but  Annette  reclined 
with  languid  frame  and  hollow  eye,  and  took  no  part  in  their 
gayety.  At  length  the  winter  was  gone;  the  trees  put  forth 
their  leaves;  the  swallows  began  to  build  in  the  eaves  of  the 
house,  and  the  robin  and  wren  piped  all  day  beneath  the  win- 
dow. Annette's  spirits  gradually  revived.  She  began  to 
deck  her  person  with  unusual  care;  and  bringing  forth  a 
basket  of  artificial  flowers,  she  went  to  work  to  wreathe  a 
bridal  ohaplet  of  white  roses.     Her  companions  asked  her 
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why  she  pnpaied  the  ohaplet.  "Whait"  said  rite  with  a 
smUe,  "hBTe  70a  not  notioed  the  treee  puttiiig  on  their  wed- 
dh^  dreeeee  of  blofleoniB?  Has  not  the  swallow  flown  back 
over  the  sea?  Do  you  not  know  ihat  the  tune  is  come  for 
Eugene  to  retamf  that  he  will  be  heme  to-moirow,  and  thai 
cm  Sonday  we  are  to  be  manledf** 

Her  woids  were  repeated  to  the  physioian,  and  he  seized 
OD  them  at  onoe.  He  directed  that  her  idea  should  be  en- 
ooun^ed  and  acted  uptm.  Ber  words  were  echoed  through 
the  house.  Every  Mie  talked  of  the  zetnm  of  Eugene,  as  a 
matter  of  coarse;  they  oongratolated  her  upon  her  approach- 
ing bappinem,  and  aedsted  her  in  her  preparationB.  The 
next  morning  the  same  theme  was  resumed.  She  was  dressed 
out  to  reoeiTe  her  loTer.  Every  bosom  fluttered  with  anx- 
iety. A  osbriolet  drove  into  the  village.  "Eugene  is  00m- 
ingl"  was  the  cry.  She  saw  him  alight  at  tiie  door,  and 
rushed  witii  a  shriek  into  bis  arms. 

Her  friends  trembled  for  the  result  of  Has  oritioal.  experi- 
ment; but  she  did  not  sink  under  it,  for  her  fancy  had  pn- 
pared  her  for  his  return.  She  was  as  one  in  a  dream,  to 
whom  a  tide  of  unlooked-for  proeperity,  that  would  have 
overwhelmed  his  waking  reason,  seems  but  the  natural  cur- 
rent of  circumstances.  Her  ocmversatioii,  however,  showed 
tiiat  her  sensee  were  wanderii^.  There  was  an  absolute  for- 
getfulness  of  all  past  sorrow — a  wild  and  feverish  gayety 
that  at  times  was  incoherent. 

The  next  morning  she  awoke  languid  and  exhausted.  All 
the  ooourranoea  of  the  preceding  day  had  passed  away  from 
her  mind,  as  though  they  had  been  the  mere  iltuaons  of  her 
fancy.  She  rose  melancholy  and  abstracted,  and,  as  she 
dressed  herself,  was  heard  to  edng  one  of  her  [daintive  bal- 
lads. When  she  entered  the  parlor,  her  e^ee  were  swt^en 
with  weeping.  She  heard  Eugene's  voice  without,  and 
started.  She  passed  her  hand  aoroes  her  forehead  and  stood 
musing,  Uk»  one  endeavorii^  to  recall  a  dream.  Eugene 
entered  the  room,  fmd  advanced  toward  her;  ebe  looked  at 
Um  with  an  eager,  aearohii^  look,  murmured  some  indis- 
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liuct  wcndB,  and,  before  he  onuld  re&oh  her,  tank  npon  tha 
floor. 

She  relapsed  into  a  wild  and  unsettled  state  of  mind ;  bat 
now  that  the  first  shock  was  over,  the  physician  ordered  that 
Ei^^e  should  keep  continually  in  her  sight.  Sometimes  she 
did  not  know  him ;  at  other  timee  she  would  talk  to  him  as 
if  he  were  going  to  sea,  and  would  implore  him  not  to  part 
from  her  in  anger;  and  when  he  was  not  present,  she  wo\iId 
speak  of  him  as  if  buried  in  the  ocean,  and  would  sit,  with 
clasped  hands,  looking  upon  the  ground,  the  picture  of  de- 
spair. 

As  the  agitation  of  her  feelings  subsided,  and  her  frame 
recovered  from  the  shock  which  it  had  received,  she  became 
more  placid  and  coherent.  Eugene  kept  almost  c<mtinnall7 
near  her.  He  formed  the  real  object  round  whidi  her  scat- 
tered ideas  once  more  gathered,  and  which  hnked  them  once 
more  with  the  realities  of  life.  But  her  changeful  disorder 
DOW  appeared  to  take  a  new  turn.  She  became  languid  and 
inert,  and  would  sit  for  hours  silent  and  almost  in  a  state  of 
lethargy.  If  roused  from  this  stupor,  it  seemed  as  if  her 
mind  would  make  some  attempts  to  follow  up  a  train  of 
thought,  but  would  Bocm  become  confused.  She  would  re- 
gard every  one  that  approached  her  with  an  anxious  and 
inquiring  eye  that  seemed  continually  to  disappoint  itself. 
Sometimes,  as  her  lover  sat  holding  her  hand,  she  would 
look  pensively  in  his  face  without  saying  a  word,  until  his 
heart  was  overcome ;  and  after  these  transient  fits  of  intel- 
lectual exertion,  she  would  sink  ^ain  into  lethargy. 

By  d^rees  this  stupor  increased;  her  mind  appeared  to 
have  subsided  into  a  stagnant  and  almost  death-like  calm. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  time  her  ©yes  were  closed;  her 
face  almost  as  fixed  and  passionless  as  that  of  a  corpse.  She 
no  longer  took  any  notice  of  surrounding  objects.  There 
waa  an  awf ulness  in  this  tranquillity  that  filled  her  friends 
with  apprehensions.  The  physician  ordered  that  she  should 
be  kept  perfectly  quiet;  or  that,  if  she  evinced  any  agitation, 
she  E^ould  be  gently  lulled,  like  a  child,  by  some  favtmte 
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tone.  She  Temained  in  this  atate  for  hours,  hardly  aeeimng  to 
hreathe,  and  apparently  sinkmg  into  the  sleep  of  death.  Her 
chamber  was  profoundly  still.  The  attendants  mored  about 
it  frith  noiseleee  tread;  everything  was  communicated  by 
signs  and  whispers.  Her  lover  sat  by  her  side,  watching 
her  with  painful  anxiety,  and  fearing  that  every  breath  which 
stole  from  her  pale  hps  would  be  the  last. 

At  length  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh ;  and,  from  some  cod- 
vulsive  motions,  appeared  to  be  troubled  in  her  sleep.  Her 
agitation  increaaed,  accompanied  by  an  indistinct  moaning. 
One  of  her  companions,  remembering  the  phyedcian's  instruc- 
tions, endeavored  to  lull  her  by  singing,  in  a  low  voice,  a 
tender  little  air,  which  was  a  particular  favorite  of  Annette's. 
Probably  it  bad  some  connection  in  her  mind  with  her  own 
story ;  for  every  fond  girl  has  some  ditty  of  the  kind,  linked 
in  her  thoughts  with  sweet  and  sad  remembrances. 

As  she  sang,  the  station  of  Aimette  subsided.  A  streak 
of  faint  color  came  into  her  cheeks ;  her  eyelids  became  swollen 
with  rising  tears,  which  trembled  there  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  stealing  forth,  coursed  down  her  pedlid  cheek.  When 
the  song  was  ended,  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  about 
her,  as  one  awakening  in  a  strange  place. 

"Oh,  Bi^ene!  Eugenel"  said  she,  "it  seems  as  if  I  have 
bad  a  loi^  and  dismal  dream ;  what  has  happened,  and  what 
has  been  the  matter  with  me?" 

The  questions  were  embarrassing;  and  before  they  oould 
be  answered,  the  physician,  who  was  in  the  next  room,  en- 
tered. She  took  him  by  the  hand,  looked  up  in  his  face,  and 
made  the  same  inquiry.  He  endeavored  to  put  her  oS  with 
some  evasive  answer.  "TSo,  nol"  cried  she,  "I  know  I  have 
been  ill,  and  I  have  been  dreaming  strangely.  I  thought 
Eugene  had  left  us— and  that  he  had  gone  to  sea— and  that 
— and  that  he  was  drowned  I — ButheAoa  beentoseal"  added 
she,  earnestly,  as  recollection  kept  flashing  upon  her,  "and 
he  has  been  wrecked — and  we  were  all  so  wretched — and  he 
came  home  again  one  bright  morning — and —  Oh  I"  said 
she,  pressing  her  hand  gainst  her  forehead,  with  a  sickly 
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Btoile,  "I  see  how  it  is;  all  has  not  been  right  here*.  I  begin 
to  recollect — but  it  is  EtU  past  now — Engene  is  here  t  and  Us 
mother  is  happy — and  we  shall  never — never  part  again — 
shall  we,  EngeneP" 

She  sunk  back  in  her  chair  exhaosted;  the  tears  streamed 
down  her  cheekB.  Her  companions  havered  round  her,  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  this  sudden  dawn  cf  reastm.  Her 
lover  sobbed  aloud.  She  opened  her  ey«e  again,  and  lotted 
upon  them  with  an  air  of  the  sweetest  acknowledgment. 
"Tou  are  all  so  good  to  me  I"  said  she,  faintly. 

The  physician  drew  the  father  aside.  "Your  daughter's 
mind  is  restored,"  said  he;  "she  is  sraisible  that  she  has  been 
deranged;  she  is  growing  conscious  of  the  past,  and  con- 
scious of  the  present.  All  that  now  remains  is  to  keep  her 
calm  and  quiet  until  her  health  is  re-established,  emd  then  1st 
her  be  married,  in  God's  name  I" 

"The  wedding  took  place,"  continued  the  good  priest, 
"bat  a  short  time  sinco;  they  were  here  at  the  last  fete  dui^ 
ing  their  honeymoon,  and  a  handsomer  and  hapiner  oonpls 
was  not  to  be  seen  as  they  danced  under  yonder  trees.  Tba 
young  man,  his  wife,  and  mother,  now  live  <m  a  fine  farm 
at  Pont  I'Eveque;  and  that  model  of  a  ship  which  yon  see 
yonder,  with  white  flowers  wreathed  round  it,  is  Annette's 
offering  of  thanks  to  Oar  Lady  (^  Qrace  for  having  hstened 
to  her  prayers  and  protected  her  lover  in  the  hour  of  peril!" 

The  captain,  having  finished,  there  was  a  momentary  si- 
lence. The  tender-hearted  Lady  LiUycraft,  who  knew  the 
story  by  heart,  had  led  the  way  in  weeioi^,  and  indeed  had 
often  begun  to  shed  tears  before  they  had  econe  to  the  rif^t 
place. 

The  fair  Julia  was  a  little  fiunied  at  the  passage  where 
wedding  preparations  were  mentioned;  but  the  auditor  most 
affected  was  the  simple  Phoebe  Wilkins.  She  had  gradually 
dn^ped  her  work  in  her  lap,  and  sat  sobbing  throng  the 
latter  part  of  the  story,  until  toward  the  end,  when  tiie  hxppy 
rererse  had  necu'ly  produoed  another  sooie  of  hysterios.    "Oo^ 
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iake  this  case  to  my  room  ^ain,  child, "  aaid  Lady  Lillycraft 
kindly,  "and  don't  cry  so  much." 

"I  won't,  an't  please  your  ladyship,  if  I  can  help  it;  but 
I'm  glad  they  made  all  up  again,  and  were  married." 

By  the  way,  the  case  of  this  lorelom  damsel  b^ins  to 
make  some  talk  in  the  household,  especially  among  certain 
little  ladies  not  far  in  their  teens,  of  whom  she  has  made  con- 
fidantes. She  is  a  great  favorite  with  them  all,  but  particu- 
larly BO  since  she  has  confided  to  them  her  love  secrets.  They 
enter  into  her  concerns  with  all  the  violent  zeal  and  over- 
whelming sympathy  with  which  htde  boarding-school  ladies 
engE^  in  the  politics  of  a  love  affair. 

I  have  noticed  them  frequently  clustering  about  her  in 
private  conferences,  or  walking  up  and  down  the  garden  ter- 
race under  my  window,  listening  to  some  long  and  dolcffous 
story  of  her  afflictions ;  of  which  I  conld  now  and  then  dis- 
tinguish the  ever-recurrii%  phrases,  "says  he,"  and  "says 
she." 

I  accidentally  interrupted  one  of  these  little  councils  of 
war,  when  they  were  all  huddled  t<^ether  under  a  tree,  and 
seemed  to  be  earnestly  considering  some  interesting  docu- 
ment. The  flutter  at  my  approach  showed  that  there  were 
some  secrets  under  diacussion;  and  I  observed  the  disconso- 
late Fhoebe  crumpling  into  her  bosom  either  a  love  letter  or  an 
old  valentine,  and  brushing  away  the  tears  from  her  cheeks. 

The  girl  is  a  good  girl,  of  a  soft  melting  nature,  and  shows 
her  concern  at  the  cruelty  of  her  lover  only  in  tears  and 
drooping  looks ;  but  with  the  little  ladies  who  have  espoused 
her  cause  it  sparkles  up  into  fiery  indignation :  and  I  have 
noticed  on  Sunday  many  a  glance  darted  at  the  pew  of  the 
Tibbets,  enoi^h  even  to  melt  down  the  silver  buttcms  of 
old  Keady-Money'a  jacket. 
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TRAVELING 

"A  ottiBen,  tot  r«oreaUon  sake, 
To  BM  the  ooiiilIt;  would  a  joamey  teb 
Some  doven  mile,  or  very  little  more; 
TakiniE  hla  leave  with  f itenda  two  montiu  befom, 
Witli  drinUiif;  healths,  utd  BhftWrg  by  the  band, 
Ab  he  had  trarail'd  to  aome  new-foimd  laud." 

—Doctor  Merrie-Man,  IQOO 

Trb  Squire  hae  lately  reoeiTed  another  ehook  in  the  Bad- 
die,  and  been  almost  unseated  by  hia  marplot  tte^hbcM',  the 
indefatigable  Mr.  Faddy,  who  lidee  bis  jog-trot  bobby  with 
equal  zeal ;  and  is  bo  bait  upon  improving  and  reforming 
the  neighborhood  that  the  Squire  thinks,  in  a  little  while, 
it  will  be  scarce  worth  living  in.  The  enormity  that  has 
thus  discomposed  my  worthy  host  is  an  attempt  <£  the 
manufaotnier  to  have  a  line  of  coaches  established,  that  shall 
diTeige  from  the  <jlA  route,  and  pass  throi^  the  nei^bor- 
ing  Tillage. 

t  believe  I  have  menti(Hied  that  the  Hall  is  situated  in  a 
retired  part  of  the  oountiy,  at  a  distance  fnsn  any  great 
ooach-road;  insomuch  that  the  arrival  of  s  traveler  is  apt 
to  make  every  one  look  out  of  the  window,  emd  to  cause 
some  talk  among  the  ale-drmkers  at  the  little  inn.  I  was 
at  a  loea,  therefore,  to  aoconnt  (or  the  Squire's  indignation 
at  a  meesore  apparently  fraught  wit^  convenience  and  ad- 
vantage, until  I  fonnd  that  the  oonvenienoes  of  travelii^ 
were  among  his  greatest  grievances. 

In  fact,  he  rails  against  stage-ooat^ieB,  poBt-ohaisee,  and 
turnpike-roads,  as  serious  causes  of  the  oormptioD  of  English 
rural  manners.  They  have  given  facihtieB,  he  says,  to  every 
humdrum  citizen  to  tmndle  his  family  about  the  kii^om, 
and  have  sent  the  foUiee  and  fashions  of  town  whirlii^,  in 
coach-loads,  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  island.    The  whole 
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oonntry,  he  says,  is  traversed  by  theee  flying  cargoes;  every 
by-road  is  explored  by  enterprisii^  tourists  from  Cheapeide 
and  the  Poultry,  and  every  gentleman's  peirk  and  lawns 
invaded  by  cockney  sketchers  of  both  sexes,  with  portable 
oh^rs  and  portfolios  for  drawing. 

He  laments  over  this,  as  destroying  the  charm  of  privacy 
and  interrupting  the  quiet  of  country  life ;  but  more  especially 
as  affecting  the  simplicity  of  the  peasantry  and  filling  their 
heads  with  half-city  notions.  A  great  coach-inn,  he  says,  is 
enough  to  ruin  the  manners  of  a  whole  village.  It  creates 
a  horde  of  sots  and  idlers,  makes  gapers  and  gazers  and 
newsmongers  of  the  common  people,  and  knowing  jockeys 
of  the  country  bumpkina. 

The  Squire  has  something  of  the  old  feudal  feeling.  He 
looks  back  with  r^ret  to  the  '  'good  old  times' '  when  journeys 
were  only  made  on  horseback,  and  the  extraordinary  diffi- 
culties of  traveling,  owing  to  bad  roads,  bad  accommoda- 
tions, and  highway  robbers,  seemed  to  separate  each  village 
and  hamlet  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  lord  of  the 
manor  was  then  a  kind  of  momirch  in  the  little  realm  around 
him.  He  held  his  court  in  his  paternal  hall,  and  was  looked 
up  te  with  almost  as  much  loyalty  and  deference  as  the  king 
himself.  Every  ne^bborhood  was  a  little  world  within 
itself,  having  its  local  manners  and  customs,  ite  local  history 
and  local  opinions.  The  inhabitants  were  fonder  of  their 
homes,  and  thought  less  of  wanderii^.  It  was  looked  upon 
as  an  expedition  to  travel  out  of  sight  of  the  parish  steeple; 
and  a  man  that  had  been  to  London  wcis  a  ville^  oracle  for 
the  rest  of  bis  life. 

What  a  difference  between  the  mode  of  traveling  in  those 
days  and  at  present!  At  that  time,  when  a  gentleman  went 
on  a  distant  vi^t,  he  sallied  forth  like  a  knight-errant  on  an 
enterprise,  and  every  family  excursion  was  a  p^;eant.  How 
splendid  and  fanciful  must  one  of  those  domestic  cavalcades 
have  been,  where  the  beautiful  dames  were  mounted  on 
palfreys  magnificently  caparisoned,  with  embroidered  har- 
ness, all  tinkling  with  silver  bells,  attended  by  cav^era 
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richly  attired  od  prancing  steeds,  and  followed  hy  pagee  and 
Berring-men,  ae  we  see  t^iem  reprraeDted  in  <dd  tf^wBtryl 
The  gentry,  as  they  trsTeled  about  in  those  days,  were  lika 
moring  piotarea  They  delighted  &ie  eyes  and  awakmed 
Urn  admiratioQ  of  the  common  pec^le,  bhA  passed  befon 
them  like  snperior  beings;  and,  indeed,  they  were  so;  there 
waa  a  hardy  and  beBlthful  exerdse  otamected  with  Hm 
equestrian  style  tbai  made  &em  g«nerooB  and  noble. 

In  his  fondsess  for  the  old  style  of  traveling,  the  Squire 
makes  most  of  his  joom^s  on  horseback,  though  he  lamenti 
the  modem  deficiency  of  iDoidmt  an  tiie  road,  from  the  want 
of  fellow-wayfarere,  and  tl»e  rapidity  with  which  erery  oat 
else  is  whirled  along  in  coaches  and  post-ohaiaee.  In  tbe 
"good  old  times,"  on  the  conlraiy,  a  cavalier  jogged  on 
through  bc^  and  mire,  from  town  to  town  and  hamleA  to 
heimlet,  conversing  with  friars  and  franklins,  and  fdl  other 
chance  companions  of  the  road;  beguiling  tiie  way  with 
travelers'  tales,  which  then  were  truly  wonderful,  for  every- 
thing beyond  one's  neighborhood  was  full  ct  marvd  and 
romaxtoe;  stopping  at  night  at  some  "hostel,"  where  the 
hudt  over  the  door  proclaimed  good  wine,  or  a  pretty  hoetcaa 
made  bad  wine  pstatable;  meeting  at  sapper  with  travelerit 
or  Hstening  to  the  song  or  merry  story  of  the  host,  who  was 
generally  a  boon  companion,  and  presided  at  his  own  board ; 
for,  according  to  old  Tnsser's  "Innholder'aPoeeie,**  ' 

"At  meftlea  my  friead  who  vitleth  here 
And  aitteth  with  his  host, 
ShsU  both  be  sure  of  better  oheere. 
And  'eoape  with  lesser  coat." 

The  Bquire  is  fond,  too,  of  stopping  at  those  inns  which 
may  be  met  with  here  and  there  in  ancient  houses  of  wood 
and  plaster,  or  calimauco  honsee,  as  they  are  oaUed  by  anti- 
quaries,  wiili  deep  porches,  diamond-pcmed  how-window^ 
paneled  rooms,  and  great  fireplacee.  He  will  prefer  them 
to  more  spacious  and  modem  inns,  and  would  oheofully  pot 
up  wiHi  bad  cheer  and  bad  accranmodations  in  ths  gratiflct^ 
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tioD  of  his  humor.  They  give  him,  he  Bays,  the  feelings  of 
old  times,  inaomuoh  that  he  almost  expects  in  the  dusk  o£ 
the  evening  to  see  some  party  of  weary  travelers  ride  np  to 
the  door  wit^  plumes  and  mantles,  trunk-hoee,  wide  boots, 
and  long  rapiers. 

The  good  Sqnire's  remarks  brought  to  mind  a  visit  that 
I  onoe  paid  to  tiie  Tabbard  Inn,  famous  for  being  the  place 
of  aesemblE^  from  whence  Chaucer's  pilgrims  set  forth  for 
Canterbury.  It  is  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  not  far 
from  London  Brit^^  and  bears,  at  present,  the  name  of 
"The  Talbot."  It  has  sadly  declined  in  dignity  since  the 
days  of  Chaticer,  being  a  mere  rendezvous  and  packii^-plaoe 
of  the  great  wagons  that  travel  into  Kent.  The  courtyardf 
which  was  anciently  the  mustering-place  of  the  pilgrims  pre> 
tIous  to  their  departure,  was  now  lumbered  with  huge 
wagons.  Crates,  boxes,  hampers,  and  baskets,  oontaining 
the  good  things  of  town  and  country,  were  piled  about  them ; 
while,  among  the  straw  and  Utter,  the  motherly  heuB 
scratched  and  clucked,  with  their  hungry  broods  at  their 
heels.  Instead  of  Chaucer's  motley  and  splendid  throng, 
I  only  saw  a  group  of  wagoners  and  stable-boys  enjoying 
a  circulating  pot  of  ale;  while  a  long-bodied  dog  sat  by, 
with  head  <m  one  side,  ear  oooked  up,  and  wistful  gaze, 
as  if  waiting  for  his  turn  at  the  tankard. 

Notwithstanding  this  grievous  declension,  however,  I 
was  gratified  at  perceiving  that  tiie  present  occupemts  were 
not  unoonsoious  of  the  poetical  renown  <^  their  mansicm. 
An  inscription  over  the  gateway  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  inn 
where  Cbancer's  pilgrims  slept  on  the  night  previous  to  their 
departure ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  yard  was  a  magnificent 
sign  representing  them  in  the  act  of  sallying  forth.  I  was 
pleased,  too,  at  noticing  that  though  the  present  inn  was 
comparatively  modem,  yet  the  form  of  the  old  inn  was  pre- 
served. Th««  were  galleries  round  the  yard,  as  in  old 
times,  on  which  opened  the  chambers  of  the  guests.  To 
these  ancient  inns  have  antiquaries  ascribed  the  present 
forms  <d  oar  theaters.  Plays  were  originally  aoted  in  inn- 
•••AA— Vol.  XI. 
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yaida.  The  gneets  lolled  over  the  galleries,  whi<di  answered 
to  our  modem  drees-ciicle ;  the  critical  mob  clustered  in  the 
yard,  instead  of  the  ^nt;  aod  the  groups  gazing  frcon  the 
garret- windows  were  no  bad  lepresentatiTeB  of  the  gods  of 
the  shilling  galleiy.  When,  therefore,  the  drama  grew  im- 
portant enough  to  have  a  house  of  its  own,  the  architecte 
took  a  hint  for  its  oonstruction  from  1^  yard  of  the  ancient 
"hostel." 

I  was  so  well  pleased  at  finding  these  remembrances  of 
Chaucer  and  bis  poem,  that  I  ordered  my  dinner  in  the  little 
parlor  of  the  Talbot.  While  it  was  preparing,  I  sat  at  the 
window  mu^g  and  gazing  into  the  courtyard,  and  conjuring 
up  recollections  of  the  scenes  depicted  in  such  lovely  colors  by 
the  poet,  until,  by  degrees,  boxes,  bales  and  hampers'  boys, 
wagoners  and  d<^8,  faded  from  edght,  and  my  fancy  peopled 
the  place  with  the  motl^  throng  of  Canterbury  pilgrims. 
The  galleries  once  more  swarmed  with  idle  gazers,  in  the 
rich  dresses  of  Chaucer's  time,  and  the  whole  cavalcade 
seemed  to  pass  before  me.  There  was  the  stately  knight  on 
sober  steed,  who  had  riden  in  Christendom  and  heatheneese, 
and  had  "foughten  for  our  faith  at  Tramisaene"; — and  his 
son,  the  young  squire,  a  lover,  and  a  lusty  bachelor,  with 
curied  locks  and  gay  embroidery;  a  bold  rider,  a  dancer, 
and  a  writer  of  verses,  singing  and  fluting  all  day  long,  and 
"fresh  as  the  month  of  May"; — and  his  "knot-headed"  yeo- 
man; a  bold  forester,  in  green,  with  horn,  and  baudrick,  and 
d^^er,  a  mighty  bow  in  hand,  and  a  sheaf  of  peacock 
arrows  shining  beneath  his  belt ; — and  the  coy,  smiling,  simple 
nun,  with  her  gray  eyes,  her  small  red  mouth  and  fair  fore- 
head, her  dainty  person  clad  in  featly  cloak  and  "  'ypinched 
wimple,"  her  coral  beads  about  her  arm,  her  golden  brooch 
with  a  love  motto,  and  her  pretty  oath  "by  Saint  Eloy"; — 
and  the  merchant,  solemn  in  speech  and  h^h  on  horse,  with 
forked  beard  and  "Flaundrish  bever  hat"; — and  the  lusty 
monk,  "full  fat  and  in  good  point,"  with  berry  brown  pal- 
frey, his  hood  fastened  with  gold  pin,  wrought  with  a  love- 
knot,  his  bald  head  shining  like  glass,  and  his  face  glistenii^ 
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as  thoi^;Ii  it  had  been  anointed; — and  the  lean,  iogioa),  aen- 
tentiouB  clerk  of  Oxeoforde,  upon  his  half-starred,  scholar- 
Hke  horse ; — and  the  bowsing  Bompnour,  with  fiery  cherub 
face,  all  knobbed  with  jamplee,  an  eater  of  garlic  and  onions, 
and  drinker  of  "strong  wine,  red  as  blood,"  that  carried 
a  cake  for  a  buckler,  and  babbled  Latin  in  his  cups;  of 
whose  brimstone  visage,  "children  were  sore  aferd"; — and 
the  buxom  wife  of  Bath,  the  widow  of  fire  husbands,  upon 
her  ambling  nag,  with  her  hat  broad  as  a  buckler,  her  red 
stockings  and  sharp  spurs ; — and  the  slender,  choleric  reeve 
of  Norfolk,  bestriding  his  good  gray  stot;  with  cloee-shaven 
beard,  his  hair  cropped  rouad  his  ears,  long,  lean,  calfless 
tegs,  and  a  rusty  blade  by  his  side; — and  the  jolly  Limitour, 
with  lisping  tongue  and  twinkling  eye,  well-beloved  frank- 
lins and  housewives,  a  great  promoter  of  marriagee  among 
young  yromea,  known  at  the  taverns  in  every  town,  and  by 
every  "hosteler  and  gay  tapetere."  In  short,  before  I  was 
roused  from  my  reverie  by  the  less  poetical  but  more  sub- 
stantial apparition  of  a  snicking  beefsteak,  I  had  seen  the 
whole  cavalcade  issue  forth  from  the  hostel<gate,  with  the 
lunwny,  double-jointed,  red-haired  miller,  playing  the  bag- 
pipee  before  them,  and  the  ancdent  hoet  of  the  Tabbard  giv- 
ing them  his  farewell  God-aend  to  Canterbury. 

When  I  told  the  Squire  of  the  existence  of  this  legitimate 
descendant  of  the  ancient  Tabbard  Inn,  his  eyes  abeoiutdy 
glistened  with  delight.  He  determined  to  hunt  it  up  the 
very  first  time  he  visited  Lond(»i,  and  to  eat  a  dinner  there, 
and  drink  a  cup  of  mine  host's  best  wine  in  memory  of 
old  Chancer.  The  genera!,  who  happened  to  be  present. 
immediately  be^^  to  be  of  the  party;  for  he  liked  to 
fflicourage  these  lang-estaUiahed  houses,  as  they  are  apt 
to  have  choice  <^  wines. 
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POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS 

"Farewell,  rewards  and  fairies, 

Oood  bousewivee  now  may  say  j 
For  now  fowle  eluta  in  dairies 

Do  fare  as  well  as  they ; 
And  though  they  sweepe  their  hearths  no  lesse 

Than  maids  were  wont  to  doo, 
Tet  who  of  late  for  oleanlinesse 

Finds  sixpence  in  her  shooe?"— Bishop  Cobbbt 

I  BAVB  mentioned  the  Squire's  fondnees  for  the  marvel- 
ous, and  bis  predilectioQ  for  legends  and  romaxioefi.  His 
library  contfuns  a  curious  collection  of  old  works  of  this  kind, 
which  bear  evident  marks  of  having  been  much  read.  In 
bis  great  love  for  all  that  is  antiquated,  he  cherisheB  popular 
superstitions,  and  listens,  with  very  grave  attention,  to  eveiy 
tale,  however  strange ;  ao  that,  through  his  countenance,  the 
household,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  neighborhood,  is  well 
stocked  with  wonderful  stories;  and  if  ever  a  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed of  any  one  of  them,  the  narrator  will  generally 
observe,  that  "the  Squire  thinks  there's  something  in  it." 

The  Hall  of  course  comes  in  for  its  share,  the  cconmon 
people  havii^  always  a  propensity  to  furnish  a  great  super- 
annuated building  of  the  kind  with  supernatural  inhabitants. 
The  gloomy  galleries  of  such  old  family  mansionB;  the  stately 
chambers,  adorned  with  grotesque  carvings  fmd  faded  paint- 
ings; the  sounds  that  vaguely  echo  about  tbem;  the  moaning 
of  the  wind ;  the  cries  of  rooks  and  ravens  from  the  trees 
and  chinmey-topB ;  all  produce  a  stale  of  mind  favorable  to 
superstitious  fancies. 

In  one  chamber  of  the  Hall,  just  opposite  a  door  which 
opens  upon  a  dusky  passage,  there  is  a  full-length  portrait 
of  a  warrior  in  armor;  when,  on  suddenly  turning  into  the 
pass^e,  I  have  caught  a  sight  of  the  portrait,  thrown  into 
strong  rehef  by  the  dark  paneling  against  which  it  hangs. 
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I  have  more  &Bn  onoe  been  startled,  as  though  it  were  a 
fifpue  a/i-ranojig  toward  me. 

To  Baperetitioas  minds,  therefore,  predispoeed  by  the 
strange  and  meUuacholy  stories  that  are  connected  with 
Comily  paintingfs,  it  needs  but  little  stretch  of  fancy,  <m  a 
moonlight  night,  or  by  the  flickering  light  of  a  candle,  to 
set  the  old  pioturee  on  the  walls  in  motion,  sweeping  in  thedr 
robes  and  trains  abont  the  galleriee. 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  Squire  confesses  that  he  used  to  take 
a  ideasore  in  his  yonnger  days  in  setting  marvelous  stories 
afloat,  and  connecting  them  with  the  lonely  and  peculiar 
places  of  the  neighborhood.  Whenever  he  read  any  l^end 
of  a  striking  nature,  he  endeavored  to  tranq»lant  it,  and  give 
it  a  local  habitation  among  the  soenes  of  bis  boyhood.  Many 
of  these  stories  took  root,  and  he  sajrs  he  is  often  amused 
witii  the  odd  Bhapes  in  which  they  will  come  back  to  him  in 
some  old  woman's  narrative,  after  they  have  been  circulating 
for  years  among  the  peasantry,  and  undei^ing  rustic  addi- 
tions andT'amendments.  Among  these  may  doubtless  be 
numbered  that  of  the  Crusader's  ghost,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  my  Christmas  visit;  and  another 
about  the  hard-riding  Squire  of  yore;  the  family  Nimrod; 
who  is  sometimeB  heard  in  stormy  winter  n^hts,  galloping, 
with  hound  and  horn,  over  a  wild  moor  a  few  miles  distant 
from  the  Hall.  This  I  apprehend  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  famous  story  of  the  wild  hmitsman,  the  favorite  goblin 
in  German  tales;  though,  1^  the  l^e,  as  I  was  talking  on 
the  subject  with  Master  Simon  the  other  evening  in  the  dark 
avenue,  he  Iiinted  that  he  had  himself  once  or  twice  iwaid 
odd  sounds  at  n^bt,  very  like  a  pack  of  honnds  in  cry;  and 
that  once,  as  he  was  returning  rather  late  from  a  hunting 
dinner,  he  had  seen  a  strange  figure  galloping  along  this  same 
moor;  but  as  he  was  riding  rather  fast  at  the  time,  and  in  a 
bnny  to  get  home,  he  did  not  stop  to  ascertain  what  it  was. 
Popular  BuperstitionB  are  fast  fading  away  in  Eingland, 
owing  to  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  bustling 
intercourse  kept  up  thron^oat  the  oonntry;  still  they  have 
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tiieir  stnmgholdB  and  lingering  plaoee,  and  a  retired  n«gh- 
borhood  like  this  is  apt  to  be  one  of  thetn.  The  parson  tells 
me  that  he  meets  with  many  traditional  beliefs  and  notions 
among  the  common  people,  which  he  has  been  able  to  draw 
£rom  them  in  the  oourBe  of  familiar  conversation,  thoogfa 
they  eue  ratber  shy  of  arowii^  them  to  strmigers,  and  par- 
ticularly to  "the  gentry,"  who  are  ojpt  to  laugh  at  them. 
He  says  there  are  several  of  his  old  par^hioners  who  remem* 
ber  when  the  village  had  its  bar-guest,  or  bar-ghoet — a  sjHrit 
supposed  to  belong  to  a  town  or  village,  and  to  predict  any 
impending  misfortune  by  midnight  shrieks  and  wailings. 
The  last  time  it  was  heard  was  just  before  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bracebri^e's  father,  who  was  much  beloved  throughout  the 
neighborhood;  though  there  are  not  wanting  some  ol»tinate 
unbelievers  who  insisted  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  howl- 
it^  of  a  watch-dog.  I  have  been  greatly  delighted,  however, 
at  meeting  with  scone  traces  of  my  old  favorite,  Robin  Oood- 
fellow,  though  under  a  different  appellation  from  any  of 
those  by  which  I  have  heretofore  heard  him  called.  The 
parson  assures  me  that  many  of  the  peasantry  believe  in 
household  goblins,  called  Dubbies,  which  live  about  partic- 
xilar  farms  and  houses,  in  the  same  way  that  Bolaii  G^ood- 
fellow  did  of  old.  Sometimes  they  hatmt  the  bams  and  out- 
houses, and  now  and  tiien  will  assist  the  farmer  wonderfully, 
by  getting  in  all  his  hay  or  com  in  a  sii^le  night.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  they  prefer  to  live  within  doors,  and  are  fond 
of  keeping  about  the  great  hearths,  and  bftskii^,  at  night, 
after  the  family  have  gone  to  bed,  by  the  glowing  embers. 
When  put  in  particular  good-humor  by  the  warmth  of  their 
lodgings,  and  the  tidiness  of  the  housemaids,  they  will  over- 
come their  natural  laziness,  and  do  a  vast  deal  of  household 
work  before  momii^;  churning  the  cream,  brewing  the  beer, 
or  ^nnoii^  all  the  good  dame's  flax.  All  this  is  precisely 
the  conduct  of  Bobin  GKx)dfellow,  described  so  charmingly 
l^  Milton: 

"Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  iweat 
To  earn  Us  oream-bowl  duly  set, 
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Wben  in  one  night,  ere  glimpae  of  mora, 
His  tbhdo-wj  fl&il  had  threqh'd  the  oom 
That  ten  day-laborerB  oould  not  end ; 
Then  la^e  him  down  the  lubber-flend. 
And,  ab«tah'd  out  all. the  ohimne^'s  length, 
Baska  at  the  flre  hie  hairy  strength. 
And  on^full  oat  of  door  be  flings 
Ere  the  flrat  oock  his  matin  rings." 

Bat  beeddee  these  household  Dubbies  there  are  others  of 
a  more  gloomy  and  unfioclal  Datore,  that  keep  about  lonely 
barns  at  a  distance  from  any  dwellu^-house,  or  about 
rums  and  old  bridges.  These  are  full  of  mischieTous  and 
often  midignant  tricks,  and  are  fond  of  playing  pranks  upon 
benighted  travelers.  There  is  a  stoiy,  among  the  old  peo- 
ple, of  one  that  haunted  a  ruined  mill,  just  by  a  bridge  that 
oroBses  s  small  stream ;  how  that,  late  (me  night,  as  a  traveler 
was  passing  on  horseback,  the  Dubbie  jumped  up  behind 
him,  and  grasped  him  so  close  round  the  body  that  be  had 
no  power  to  help  himself,  but  expected  to  be  squeezed  to 
death :  luckily  his  heels  were  loose,  with  which  he  phed  the 
sides  of  his  steed,  Etnd  was  carried,  with  the  wonderful  in- 
stinct of  a  traveler's  horse,  straight  to  the  vill^^  inn.  Had 
the  inn  been  at  any  greater  distance,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
he  would  have  been  strangled  to  death;  as  it  was,  the  good 
pe<^le  were  a  long  time  in  brii^^g  him  to  his  senses,  and 
it  was  remarked  that  the  first  sign  he  showed  of  returning 
consciousness  was  to  call  for  a  bottom  of  brandy. 

These  mischievous  Dubbiee  bear  much  reeemblanoe  in 
their  natures  and  habits  to  those  sprites  which  Heywood, 
in  hia  Hierarchic,  calls  pugs  or  hol^oblins : 

" Their  dwellings  be 

In  oomerB  of  old  housee  least  frequented 

Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood,  and  these  oonvented. 

Hake  fearfull  noise  In  butteriee  and  in  dairies ; 

Robin  OoodfelloiT  some,  some  oall  them  fairies. 

In  BOlitarie  rooms  these  uprores  keep, 

And  beate  at  doores,  to  wake  men  from  their  slepe, 

Seeming  to  force  lookes,  be  they  nere  so  sbong. 

And  keeping  Chriatmaase  gambols  all  nigfat  koig. 
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Pots,  glaaMS,  trenohera,  diahes,  pannea  and  kettles, 

Tbof  KiU  make  danoe  about  the  shelTes  and  aetUea, 

Afl  II  about  the  kitchen  tost  and  oast. 

Yet  in  the  morning  nothing  found  misplao't. 

Others  such  houses  to  their  use  have  fitted. 

In  whioh  base  murthers  have  been  onoe  oommttted. 

Some  have  tbelr  fearful  habitations  taken 

In  desolate  houses,  ruin'd  and  forsaken." 

In  the  accoant  of  our  onfortunate  hawkmg  expedititm 
I  mentioned  an  instance  of  one  of  theee  spritee,  supposed  to 
haunt  the  ruined  grange  that  stands  in  a  lonely  meadow, 
and  has  a  remarkable  echo.  The  parson  informs  me,  also, 
that  the  behef  was  once  very  prevalent  that  a  honsehoM 
Dubbie  kept  about  the  old  farmhouse  of  the  Tibbeta.  It  has 
loi^  been  traditional,  he  says,  that  one  of  these  good-natured 
goblins  is  attached  to  the  Tibbets'  family,  and  oame  with 
them  when  they  moved  into  this  part  of  the  country;  for 
it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  household  sprites  that 
they  attach  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  certain  families, 
and  follow  them  in  all  their  removals. 

There  ia  a  large  old-fashioned  fireplace  in  the  farmhouse, 
which  affords  fine  quarters  for  a  chimney-comer  sprite  tiiat 
likes  to  lie  warm ;  especially  as  Ready-Money  Jack  keeps  up 
rousing  fires  in  the  winter  time.  The  old  people  of  the  vil- 
li^ recollect  many  stories  about  this  goblin  that  were  cur- 
rent in  their  young  days.  It  was  thought  to  have  brought 
good  luck  to  the  house,  and  to  be  the  reason  why  the  Tibbets 
were  always  beforehand  in  the  world,  and  why  their  farm 
was  always  in  better  order,  their  hay  got  in  sooner,  and  their 
com  better  stacked,  than  that  of  their  neighbors.  The  pres- 
ent Mrs.  Tibbets,  at  the  time  of  her  courtship,  bad  a  number 
of  these  stories  told  her  by  the  country  gossipB;  and  when 
married,  was  a  little  fearful  about  living  in  a  house  where 
such  a  hobgoblin  was  aaiA  to  haunt ;  Jack,  however,  who 
has  always  treated  ttiis  story  with  great  contempt,  assured 
her  that  there  was  no  spirit  kept  about  his  house  that  he 
coald  not  at  any  time  lay  in  i^e  Bed  Bea  with  one  flourish 
of  his  cudgel.    Stall  his  wife  has  never  got  completely  over 
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her  QotionB  on  the  subject,  but  has  a  horseshoe  nailed  on  the 
threehold,  and  keeps  a  branch  c^  rauntry,  or  mountain  ash, 
with  its  red  berries,  suspended  from  one  cd  the  great  beams 
in  the  parlor^  a  sure  protection  from  all  evil  spirits. 

These  stories,  however,  as  I  before  observed,  are  ffist 
fading  away,  and  in  another  generation  or  two  will  probably 
be  completely  forgotten.  There  is  something,  however,  about 
these  rural  superstitionB  that  is  extremely  pleasing  to  the 
imagination;  particularly  those  which  relate  to  the  good- 
humored  race  of  household  demons,  and  indeed  to  the  whole 
fairy  mytholf^pr.  The  English  liave  given  an  inezpU<»ble 
charm  to  these  superstitionB,  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  associated  tbem  with  whatever  is  most  homefelt  and 
delightful  in  nature.  I  do  not  know  a  more  fascinating  race 
of  beings  than  tiiese  little  fabled  people,  that  haunted  the 
Bonthem  sidee  of  hills  and  mountains,  lurked  in  flowers  and 
about  fountain-heads,  gUded  through  keyholes  into  ancient 
halls,  watched  over  farmhouses  and  dairies,  danced  on  the 
green  by  summer  moonlight,  and  on  the  kitchen-hearth  in 
winter.  They  seem  to  accord  with  the  nature  of  English 
housekeeping  and  English  scenery.  I  always  have  them  in 
mind,  when  I  see  a  fine  old  English  mansion,  with  its  wide 
hall  and  spacious  kitchen;  or  a  venerable  farmhouse,  in 
which  there  is  so  much  fireside  comfort  emd  good  house- 
wifery. There  was  somethii^  of  national  character  in  their 
love  of  order  and  cleanliness;  in  the  vigilance  with  which 
they  watched  over  the  economy  of  the  kitchen  and  the  fono- 
tions  of  the  servants;  mtmificently  rewarding,  with  silver 
sixpence  in  shoe,  the  tidy  housemaid,  but  venting  their  dire- 
ful wrath,  in  midnight  bobs  and  pinches,  upon  the  sluttish 
dairymaid.  I  think  I  can  trace  the  good  effects  of  this 
ancient  fairy  sway  over  household  concerns  in  the  care  that 
prevaib  to  the  present  day  among  English  housemaids,  to 
put  their  kitchens  in  order  ^Mtate  they  go  to  bed. 

I  have  said,  too,  that  these  fairy  superstitions  seemed  to 
me  to  accord  with  the  nature  of  English  scenery.  They  suit 
these  small  landsoapes,  which  are  divided  by  honeysiiokled 
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hedgefi  into  aheltered  fields  and  meadows,  where  the  graas 
is  mingled  with  daisies,  buttercnps,  and  harebells.  Whoi 
I  first  found  myself  among  Engliah  scenery,  I  was  continu- 
ally reminded  of  the  sweet  pastoral  images  which  distingui^ 
their  fairy  mythology;  and  when  for  the  first  time  a  circle 
in  the  grass  was  pointed  ont  to  me  as  one  of  tiie  rings  where 
they  were  formerly  supposed  to  have  held  their  moonlight 
revels,  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  fairyland  were  no  longer 
a  fable.  Brown,  in  his  Britannia's  Pastorals,  gives  a  piotnre 
of  the  Mnd  of  scenery  to  which  I  allude : 

" A  pleasant  mead 

Where  faiiiee  often  did  their  measures  tread; 
Which  in  the  meadowa  makes  such  circles  green. 
As  if  with  g&rUnda  it  had  <n«wned  been. 
Within  one  of  those  rounds  was  to  be  seen 
A  hillock  rise,  where  oft  the  fatry  queen 
At  twilight  sat" 

And  there  is  another  picture  of  the  same,  in  a  poem  ascribed 
to  Ben  Jonson. 

"Bj  welle  and  rills  ih  meadows  green, 
We  nightly  dance  our  heyday  guise. 
And  to  our  fairy  king  and  queen 
We  ohant  our  moonlight  minstrelsies." 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  older  British  poets,  with 
that  true  feeling  for  nature  which  distinguishes  them,  have 
closely  adhered  to  the  simple  and  familiar  imagery  which 
they  f  oimd  in  these  popular  superstitions ;  and  have  thus 
given  to  their  fairy  mythology  those  oontanofd  allusions  to 
the  farmhonse  and  the  dairy,  the  green  meadow  and  the 
fountain-head,  that  fill  oar  minds  witii  the  delightful  associ- 
ations of  rural  Ufe.  It  is  carious  to  observe  bow  the  most 
beautiful  fictions  have  their  origin  among  the  rude  and  igno- 
rant. There  is  an  indescribable  charm  about  the  illnsioDB 
with  which  chimerical  ignorance  onoe  olo>thed  every  subject. 
These  twilight  views  of  nature  are  often  more  captivating 
than  any  which  are  revealed  by  the  rays  of  enlightened 
phOoeophy.    The    most  aooomplished  and  poetical  minds* 
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Iberefore,  have  been  fain  to  search  back  into  these  acci- 
dental  conoeptione  of  what  are  termed  barbaroos  agee,  and 
to  draw  from  them  their  finest  imagery  and  machineiy. 
If  we  look  through  our  most  admired  poets,  we  shall  fiod 
that  their  minds  have  been  impregnated  by  these  popular  fan- 
dee,  and  that  those  have  succeeded  beet  who  have  adhered 
cloeeet  to  the  simplicity  of  their  ruetio  ordinals.  Such  is  the 
case  with.  Shakespeare  in  bis  Midsummer-Night's  Dream, 
which  so  minately  desoribee  the  employments  and  amuse- 
ments of  fairies,  and  embodies  all  the  notions  concerning 
them  which  were  current  among  the  vulgar.  It  is  thus  that 
poetry  in  England  has  echoed  back  every  rustic  note,  soft- 
ened into  perfect  melody ;  it  is  thus  that  it  has  spread  its 
charms  over  every-da;  life,  displacing  nothing,  taking  things 
as  it  found  them,  but  tintii^  them  up  with  its  own  m^c»l 
hues,  until  every  green  hill  and  fountain-bead,  every  fresh 
meadow,  nay,  every  humble  flower,  is  full  of  song  and  story. 
I  am  dwelling  too  long,  perhaps,  upon  a  threadbare  sub- 
ject; yet  it  brings  up  with  it  a  thousand  delicious  recollec- 
tions of  those  happy  days  of  childhood,  when  the  imperfect 
knowledge  I  have  since  obtained  bad  not  yet  dawned  upon 
my  mind,  and  when  a  fairy  tale  was  true  history  to  me.  I 
have  often  been  so  transported  by  the  pleasure  of  these  recol- 
lections as  almost  to  wish  that  I  had  been  bom  in  the  days 
when  the  fictions  of  poetry  were  beheved.  Even  now  I  can- 
not look  upon  those  fanciful  creations  of  ignorance  and 
creduhty  without  a  larking  r^ret  that  they  have  all  passed 
away.  The  experience  of  my  early  days  tells  me  that  tiiey 
were  sources  of  exquisite  dehght;  and  I  sometimes  question 
whether  the  naturalist  who  can  dissect  the  flowers  of  the 
field  receives  half  the  pleasure  from  contemplating  them 
that  he  did  who  considered  them  the  abode  of  elves  and 
fairies.  I  feel  convinced  that  the  true  interests  and  sohd 
happiness  of  man  are  promoted  by  the  advancement  of  truth ; 
yet  I  cannot  bat  mourn  over  the  pleasant  errors  which  it  has 
trampled  down  in  its  progress.  The  fauns  and  ^Iphs,  the 
household  sprite,  the  moonlight  revel,  Oberon,  Queen  Mab, 
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and  the  delicious  realms  of  fairyland,  aU  vanish  before  the 
light  of  true  philoeophy;  but  who  does  not  BometimeB  tuni 
with  distaate  from  the  cold  reahtieB  of  momii^,  and  seek  to 
zecall  the  sweet  Tiedons  of  the  night? 


THE  CULPRIT 

"From  fire,  from  water,  and  all  thingi  amiss. 
Delivei  the  house  of  an  honest  juBtioe."— ZTm  Widow 

Thb  serenity  of  the  Hall  has  been  suddenly  interrupted 
by  a  very  important  occurrence.  In  the  course  of  this 
morning  a  posse  of  villagerB  was  seen  trooping  np  the 
avenue,  with  boys  shouting  in  advance.  Aa  it  drew 
near,  we  perceived  Beady-Honey  Jack  Tibbets,  striding 
along,  wielding  his  cudgel  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
graspii^  the  collar  of  a  tall  fellow,  whom,  on  still  nearer 
approadi,  we  recognised  for  the  redoubtable  gypsy  hero, 
Starlight  Tom.  He  was  now,  however,  completely  cowed 
and  crestfallen,  and  hia  course  seemed  to  have  quaOed  in 
the  iron  gripe  of  the  hon-hearted  Jack. 

The  whole  gang  of  gypsy  women  and  children  came  drag- 
gling in  the  rear;  some  in  tears,  others  making  a  violent 
clamor  about  the  ears  c^  old  Ready-Money,  who,  however, 
trudged  on  in  silence  with  his  prey,  heeding  their  abuse  as 
little  as  a  hawk  that  has  pounced  upon  a  barn-door  hero 
r^ards  the  outcries  and  csckHngs  of  his  whole  feathered 


He  had  passed  through  the  villf^  on  his  way  to  the 
Hall,  and  of  course  had  made  a  great  sensafaon  in  that  most 
excitable  place,  where  every  event  is  a  matter  of  gaze  and 
goesip.  The  report  flew  like  wildfire  that  Starlight  Tcon 
was  in  custody.  The  ale-drinkers  forthwith  abandoned  the 
taproom;  31ingeby's  school  broke  loose,  and  master  and  boys 
swelled  the  tide  that  came  rolling  at  the  heels  <rf  old  Beady- 
Honey  and  hia  captive. 

The  uproar  increased  as  tiiey  approached  tfae  Hail;  it 
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aroused  the  whole  garrison  of  doge,  and  the  crew  of  hangers- 
on.  The  great  mastiff  barked  from  the  dog-house;  the 
Btaghound,  and  the  greyhound,  and  the  spaniel,  issDed  bark- 
ing from  the  hall  door,  and  my  Lady  Lillyoraft's  little  dogs 
ramped  and  barked  from  the  parlor  window.  I  remarked, 
however,  that  the  gypsy  dogs  made  no  reply  to  all  these 
menaces  and  insults,  but  crept  close  to  the  gang,  looking 
round  with  a  guilty,  poscbing  air,  and  sow  and  then  glanc- 
ing up  a  dubious  eye  to  their  owners;  which  shows  that  the 
moral  dignity,  even  of  dogs,  may  be  mined  by  bad  company  I 

When  ihe  throng  reached  the  frtmt  of  the  house,  tbey 
were  brought  to  a  halt  by  a  kind  of  advanced  guard,  com- 
posed of  old  Christy,  the  gamekeeper,  and  two  or  three  bot- 
Ttmts  of  the  home,  who  had  been  brought  out  by  the  Doise. 
The  common  herd  of  the  Tillage  fell  back  with  respect;  the 
boys  were  driven  back  by  Christy  and  his  oompeersj  while 
R^y-Money  Jack  maintained  his  ground  and  his  hold  of 
the  prisoner,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  tailor,  the  school- 
master, and  several  other  dignitaries  of  the  village,  and  by 
the  clamorous  brood  of  gypsies,  who  were  neither  to  be 
silenced  nor  intimidated. 

By  this  time  the  whole  household  were  broi^ht  to  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  the  Squire  to  the  portal.  An  audi- 
ence was  demanded  by  Beady- Money  Jack,  who  had  detected 
the  prisoner  in  the  very  act  of  sheep-stealing  on  his  domains, 
and  had  borne  him  off  to  be  examined  before  Qie  Squire,  who 
is  in  the  commissitm  of  the  peace. 

A  kind  of  tribunal  was  immediately  held  in  the  serrants" 
hall,  a  large  chamber,  with  a  stone  floor,  and  a  long  table  m 
the  center,  at  one  end  of  which,  just  under  an  enormous 
clock,  was  placed  the  Squire's  chair  of  justice,  while  Master 
Simon  took  his  place  at  the  table  as  clerk  of  the  ooort.  An 
attempt  had  been  made  by  old  Christy  to  keep  out  the  gypsy 
gang,  but  in  vain,  and  they,  with  tiie  village  worthies  and 
the  household,  half  filled  the  hall.  The  old  hoosekeeper  and 
the  butler  were  in  a  pEuiio  at  this  dangerous  irruption.  Tbey 
hnnied  away  all  the  valuable  things  and  prartaUe  articles 
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that  were  at  hand,  and  even  kept  a  dragon  watch  on  the 
BTTPBieB,  lest  the?  should  carry  off  the  houee  olock  or  the 
deal  table. 

Old  ChriBty,  and  his  faithful  coadjutor  the  gamekeeper, 
acted  aa  constablee  to  guard  the  priBoner,  triumphing  in 
having  at  last  got  this  terrible  offender  in  their  clutohee. 
Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  old  man  bore  some  peev- 
ish recollectioD  of  having  been  handled  rather  roughly  by 
the  gypsy,  in  the  chance-medley  affair  of  May-day. 

Silraice  was  now  commanded  by  Master  Simon;  bat  it 
was  difficult  to  be  enforced,  in  such  a  motley  assembl^e. 
There  was  a  ccmtinual  snarling  and  yelping  of  dogs,  and,  as 
fast  Bs  it  was  quelled  in  one  comer,  it  broke  out  in  another. 
The  poor  gypsy  curs,  who,  like  errant  thieves,  could  not 
hold  up  their  heads  in  an  htnteet  hoiise,  were  worried  and 
insulted  by  the  gentlemen  dc^a  of  the  establishment,  without 
offering  to  make  resistance ;  the  very  curs  of  my  Lady  Lilly- 
oraft  buUied  tliem  with  impunity. 

The  examination  was  conducted  with  great  mildness  and 
indu^uce  by  the  Squire,  partly  from  the  kindness  of  his 
nature,  and  partly,  I  suspect,  because  his  heart  yearned 
toward  the  culprit,  who  had  found  great  favor  in  his  eyes, 
aa  I  have  already  observed,  from  the  skill  he  had  at  various 
times  displayed  in  archery,  morria-dancing,  and  other  obso- 
lete accomplishments.  Proofs,  however,  were  too  strong. 
Beady-Money  Jack  told  his  atory  in  a  straightforward,  inde- 
pendent way,  nothing  daunted  by  the  presence  in  which  he 
found  himself.  He  had  suffered  from  various  depredations 
on  his  sheepfold  and  poultry-yard,  and  had  at  length  kept 
watch,  and  caught  the  delinquent  in  the  very  act  of  making 
off  widi  a  sheep  on  hia  shoulders. 

Tibbeta  was  repeatedly  interrupted,  in  the  course  of  his 
teatimoiiy,  by  the  culprit's  mother,  a  furious  old  beldame, 
with  an  insufferable  tongue,  and  who,  in  fact,  was  several 
times  kept,  with  some  difficulty,  from  flying  at  him  tootii 
and  nail.  The  wife,  too,  of  the  prisoner,  whom  I  am  told 
he  does  not  beat  above  half-a-dozen  times  a  week,  completely 
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interested  Lad7  Lillycraft  in  ber  husband's  behalf,  by  her 
teais  and  gnpplicaticHis;  and  aeveral  of  the  other  gypsy 
women  were  awakening  strong  sympathy  among  the  yonng 
girls  and  maidservants  in  the  backgrotmd.  The  pretty, 
blaok<eyed  gypsy  girl,  whom  I  have  mentioned  on  a  former 
oocBsicoi  as  the  sibyl  tiiat  read  the  fortunes  of  the  general,  en- 
deavored  to  wheedle  that  doughty  warrior  into  their  interests, 
and  even  made  some  approaches  to  her  old  acquaintance. 
Master  Simcoi;  but  was  repelled  by  the  latter  with  all  the 
dignity  of  ofBce,  having  aesmned  a  loc&  of  gisvity  and  im- 
portance suitable  to  the  oocasi<m. 

I  was  a  little  surprised,  at  first,  to  find  honest  Slin^by, 
the  schoolmaster,  rather  opposed  to  his  old  crony  Tibbets, 
and  coming  forward  as  a  kind  of  advocate  for  the  accused. 
It  seems  that  he  had  taken  compassion  on  the  forlorn  fort- 
□nee  of  Starlight  Tom,  and  had  been  trying  his  eloqnenoe 
in  his  favor  the  whole  way  from  the  village,  bat  without 
effect.  During  the  ezaminatim  of  Ready-Money  Jack, 
Slingsby  had  stood  like  "dejected  Pity  at  his  side,"  seeking 
©very  now  and  then,  by  a  soft  word,  to  soothe  any  exacerba- 
tion of  his  ire,  or  to  qualify  any  harsh  expression.  He  now 
ventured  to  make  a  few  observations  to  the  Squire,  in  pallia- 
tion of  the  deliuqnent'B  offense;  but  poor  Slingsby  spoke  more 
from  the  heart  than  the  head,  and  was  evidently  actuated 
merely  by  a  general  empathy  for  every  poor  devil  in  trouble, 
and  a  Uberal  toleration  for  all  kinds  of  vagabond  existence. 

The  ladies,  too,  large  and  small,  with  the  kindheartednees 
of  the  sex,  were  zealous  on  the  side  of  mercy,  aud  interceded 
strenaously  with  the  Sqtiiie;  insomuch  that  the  prisoner, 
finding  himself  tmexpeotedly  surronnded  by  active  friends, 
once  more  reared  bis  orest,  and  seemed  disposed,  for  a  time, 
to  put  on  the  air  of  injured  innocence.  The  Squire,  how- 
ever, with  all  his  benevolence  of  heart,  and  his  lurking  weak- 
ness toward  the  prisoner,  was  too  consoientious  to  swerve 
from  the  strict  path  of  justice.  There  was  abundant  oon- 
onrring  testimony  that  made  the  proof  of  guilt  incontrov^rti- 
Ue,  and  Starlight  Tcnn's  mittimas  was  made  oat  aooordii^ly. 
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The  gyinpatliy  of  the  ladies  was  now  greater  than  ever; 
they  even  made  some  attempts  to  mollify  tlie  ire  of  Beady- 
Money  Jack ;  but  that  stordy  potentate  had  been  too  much 
incensed  by  the  repeated  incorsions  that  had  been  made  into 
his  territories  by  the  predatory  band  of  Starhght  Tcmi,  and 
he  was  resolved,  he  said,  to  drive  the  "varment  reptiles"  out 
of  the  nieffbhorhood.  To  avoid  all  further  importunitiee  as 
soon  as  the  mittimus  was  made  out,  he  girded  up  his  loins 
and  strode  back  to  his.  seat  of  empire  accompanied  by  his 
interceding  friend  Slingsby  and  followed  by  a  detachment  of 
the  gypsy  gang,  who  hung  on  his  rear  assailing  him  with 
mingled  prayers  and  ezecrations. 

The  question  now  was  how  to  dispose  of  the  prisoner — a 
matter  of  great  moment  in  this  peaceful  establishment,  where 
so  formidable  a  character  as  Starl^ht  Tom  was  like  a  hawk 
entrapped  in  a  dove-cote.  As  the  hubbub  and  ezaminatioa 
had  occupied  a  considerable  time  it  was  too  late  in  the  day 
to  send  him  to  the  county  prison,  and  that  of  the  village  was 
sadly  out  of  repair  from  long  want  of  occupation.  Old  Christy, 
who  took  great  interest  in  the  aSsar,  proposed  that  the  cul- 
prit should  be  committed  for  the  night  to  an  upper  loft  of  a 
kind  of  tower  in  one  of  the  outbousee,  where  he  and  the 
gamekeeper  would  mount  guard.  After  much  dehberation, 
this  measure  was  adopted;  the  premises  in  question  were 
examined  and  made  secure,  and  Christy  and  his  trusty  ally, 
the  one  armed  with  a  fowling-piece,  the  other  with  an  ancient 
blunderbuss,  turned  out  as  sentries  to  keep  watch  over  this 
donjon -keep. 

Such  is  the  momentous  a£Fair  that  has  just  taken  plaoe, 
and  it  is  an  event  of  too  great  moment  in  this  quiet  httle 
world  not  to  turn  it  completely  topsy-turvy.  Labor  is  at 
a  stand :  the  house  has  been  a  scene  of  confusion  the  whole 
evening.  It  has  been  beleaguered  by  gypsy  women,  witii 
their  children  on  their  backs,  wailing  and  lamenting;  while 
the  old  virago  of  a  mother  has  cruised  up  and  down  the  lawn 
in  f rout,  shaking  her  head,  and  mutterii^  to  herself,  or  now 
and  then  breaking  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  brandishing  her 
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fist  at  the  Hall,  and  denouncmg  ill-hick  DpoD  Beady-Mooef 
Jfuk,  and  even  tipcHi  tiie  Squire  himBelf . 

Lady  LiUycraft  has  given  repeated  andienceB  to  the  oul- 
prit'B  weeping  wife,  at  the  HaU  door;  and  the  aerrant  maids 
have  stolen  out,  to  confer  with  the  gypsy  wtsnen  under  the 
trees.  An  to  the  little  ladies  of  the  family,  they  are  all  out- 
n^eons  on  Beady-Money  Jack,  whom  they  look  upon  in  the 
light  of  a  tyrannical  giant  of  fairy  tale.  Fhcebe  Wilkins, 
contrary  to  her  nsual  natore,  is  the  cdIj  odb  that  is  {atileee  in 
the  affair.  She  thinks  Mr.  Tibbets  quite  in  the  ri^t;  and 
thinks  the  gypsies  deserve  to  be  punished  severely,  for  med- 
dling with  the  sheep  of  the  Tibbeteea. 

In  the  meantime,  the  femalee  of  the  family  evinced  all 
the  provident  kindness  of  the  sex,  ever  ready  to  soothe  and 
sucoor  the  distressed,  right  or  wnnig.  Lady  Lillycraft  has 
had  a  mattress  taken  to  the  outhouse,  and  comforts  and 
delicaci^  of  all  kinds  have  been  taken  to  the  prisoner;  even 
the  little  girls  have  sent  their  cakes  and  sweetmeats;  so  that, 
I'll  warrant,  the  v^abond  htis  never  fared  so  well  in  bis 
Ufe  before.  Old  Ohristy,  it  is  true,  looks  upon  everything 
with  a  wary  eye;  stmts  about  with  his  blundertuss  with  the 
air  of  a  veteran  campaigner,  and  will  hardly  allow  himself 
to  be  spoken  to.  The  gypsy  women  dare  not  come  within 
gunshot,  and  every  tatterdemalion  of  a  boy  has  been  fright- 
ened from  the  park.  The  old  fellow  is  determined  to  lodge 
Starlight  Tom  in  prison  with  his  own  hands ;  and  hopes,  be 
says,  to  see  one  of  the  poaching  crew  made  an  example  ol. 

I  doubt,  after  all,  whether  the  worthy  Squire  is  not  the 
greatest  sufferer  in  the  whole  affair.  His  honorable  sense 
of  duty  obliges  him  to  be  ^id,  but  the  overflowing  kindness 
of  his  nature  makes  this  a  grievous  trial  to  him. 

He  is  not  aocustomed  to  have  such  demands  upon  hia 
justice,  in  his  truly  patriarchal  domain;  and  it  wounds  his 
benevolent  spirit,  that  while  prosperity  and  happiness  eire 
flowing  in  thus  bounteously  upon  him,  he  should  have  to 
inflict  misery  upon  a  fellow-being. 

He  has  been  troubled  and  cast  down  tite  whde  ev«iiii^; 
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took  leave  of  the  family,  on  going  to  bed,  with  a  erigh,  in> 
stead  of  his  usual  hearty  and  aCEectionate  tone ;  and  will,  in 
all  probability,  have  a  far  more  sleepless  night  than  his  pris- 
oner. Indeed,  this  unlucky  affair  has  cast  a  damp  upon  the 
whole  household,  as  there  appears  to  be  a  universal  opinion 
that  the  unlucky  culprit  will  ccone  to  the  gallows. 

Morning. — The  clouds  of  last  evening  are  all  blown  over. 
A  load  has  been  taken  from  the  Squire's  heart,  and  every 
face  is  once  more  in  smiles.  The  gamekeeper  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  an  early  hour,  completely  shamefaced  and  crest- 
fallen. Starlight  Tom  had  made  his  escape  in  the  night; 
how  he  had  got  out  of  Uie  loft  no  one  could  tell;  the  Devil, 
they  think,  must  have  assiBted  him.  Old  Ohristy  was  so 
moridfied  that  he  would  not  show  his  face,  but  had  shut 
himself  up  in  his  stronghold  at  the  dog-kennel,  and  would 
not  be  spoken  with.  What  haa  particularly  relieved  the 
Squire  is  that  there  is  very  little  likelihood  of  the  culprit's 
being  retaken,  having  gone  off  <m  one  of  the  old  gentleman's 
best  hunters.  

FAMILY    MISFORTUNES 

"Tbe  night  has  been  unmly ;  where  we  t&r 
The  ohimneys  were  blown  down." — JfoebeA 

"Wb  have  for  a  day  or  two  past  had  a  flaw  of  unruly 
weather,  which  has  intruded  itself  into  this  fair  and  flowery 
month,  and  for  a  time  has  quite  marred  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape.  Last  night,  the  storm  attained  its  crisis;  the 
rain  beat  in  torrents  E^ainst  the  casements,  and  tbe  wind 
piped  and  blustered  about  the  old  Hall  with  quite  a  wintry 
vehemence.  The  morning,  however,  dawned  clear  and 
serene;  the  face  of  the  heavens  seemed  as  if  newly  washed, 
and  the  sun  shone  with  a  brightness  that  was  undimmed  by 
a  single  vapor.  Nothing  overhead  gave  traces  of  the  recall 
storm ;  but  on  looking  from  my  window  I  beheld  sad  rav- 
age among  the  shrubs  and  flowers ;  the  garden-walks  had 
formed  the  channels  for  little  torrents ;  trees  were  lopped  of 
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their  IntmoheB ;  and  a  small  sUver  Htream  that  wound  throut^h 
the  park,  and  ran  at  the  bottom  of  the  lawn,  had  swelled  into 
a  tnrbid  yellow  sheet  of  water. 

In  an  establishment  like  this,  where  the  mansion  is  vast, 
anci^it,  and  somewhat  a£Bicted  with  the  infirmities  of  ^e, 
and  where  there  are  numerous  and  eztensire  dependencies, 
a  storm  is  an  event  of  a  very  grave  nature,  and  brings  in  its 
tiain  a  multipUcity  of  cares  and  disasters. 

While  the  Squire  was  taking  his  breakfast  in  the  great 
hall,  he  was  ctrntinoally  interrupted  by  some  bearer  of  ill-tad- 
ingB  from  some  part  or  other  of  his  dtnnainB;  be  appeared  to 
me  like  the  commander  of  a  besieged  city,  after  some  grand 
assault,  receiving  at  his  headquarters  reports  of  damages 
soBtained  in  the  various  quarters  of  the  place.  At  one  time 
the  housekeeper  brot^ht  him  intelligence  of  a  chimney  blown 
down,  and  a  desperate  leak  sprung  in  the  roof  over  the  [nct- 
nre  gallery,  which  threatened  to  obliterate  a  whole  genera- 
tion (^  bis  ancestors.  Then  the  steward  came  in  with  a  dole- 
ftd  story  of  the  mischief  done  in  the  woodlands;  while  the 
gamekeeper  bemoaned  the  loss  of  one  of  his  finest  bucks, 
whose  bloated  oaroass  was  seen  floating  along  the  swollen 
current  of  the  river. 

When  the  Squire  issued  forth,  he  waa  accosted,  before 
the  door,  by  the  old,  paralytic  gardener,  with  a  face  full 
of  trouble,  reporting,  as  I  supposed,  the  devastation  of  his 
flower-beds,  and  the  deetruotion  of  his  wall-fmit.  I  re- 
marked, however,  that  his  intelligence  caused  a  peculiar 
expression  of  con<»m,  not  only  with  the  Squire  and  Master 
Simon,  but  with  the  fair  Julia  and  Lady  Lillycraft,  who 
happened  to  be  present.  From  a  few  words  which  reached 
my  ear,  I  found  there  waa  some  tale  of  domestic  calamity 
in  the  case,  and  that  some  unfortunate  family  had  been  ren- 
dered houseless  by  the  storm.  Many  ejaculations  of  pity 
broke  from  the  ladies;  I  heard  the  expressions  of  "poor, 
helpless  beings,"  and  "unfortunate  little  creatures,"  several 
times  repeated;  to  which  the  old  gardener  rephed  by  veiy 
melancholy  shakes  of  the  head. 
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I  felt  so  intoreeted  that  I  ooald  not  help  oaUing  to  the 
gardener  as  he  was  retiring,  and  asking  what  mtftxionate 
family  it  was  that  had  Buffered  eo  seTerelyf  The  old  man 
ionched  bis  bat,  and  gazed  at  me  for  an  instant,  as  if  hardly 
oomprehending  my  qoeation.  "Familyl"  replied  he,  "there 
be  no  family  in  the  case,  your  hmor;  but  here  have  been 
sad  mischief  done  in  the  rook^ryl" 

I  had  noticed,  the  day  before,  that  the  high  and  gos^ 
winds  which  prevailed  had  occaaoned  great  disquiet  among 
these  airy  householders;  tiieir  nests  being  all  filled  with 
young,  who  were  in  danger  of  being  tilted  out  of  their  Ixoe- 
rooked  cradles.  Indeed,  the  old  birds  themselves  seemed  to 
have  bard  work  to  maintain  a  foothold ;  some  kept  hovering 
and  cawing  in  the  or;  or,  if  they  ventured  to  alight,  tiiey 
had  to  hold  fast,  flap  their  wingB,  and  spread  their  tails,  and 
thus  remain  see-sawing  on  the  topmost  twigs. 

In  the  oourse  of  the  night,  however,  an  awful  calamity 
had  taken  place  in  this  most  sage  and  politic  oommonity. 
There  was  a  great  tree,  the  tallest  in  the  grove,  which  senned 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  oourt-end  of  the  metnqmlis,  and 
crowded  with  the  residence  of  those  whom  Master  Simon 
ocmsiders  the  nobility  and  gentry.  A  decayed  limb  ot  this 
tree  had  given  way  with  the  violence  of  this  storm,  and  had 
ocnne  down  with  all  its  air-castles. 

One  should  be  well  aware  ol  the  humors  of  the  good  Squire 
and  his  household  to  understand  the  general  concern  expressed 
at  this  disaster.  It  was  quite  a  public  calamity  in  this  rural 
empire,  and  all  seemed  to  feel  for  the  poc»  rooks  as  for  fel- 
low-citisens  in  distress. 

The  ground  had  been  strewed  wit^  the  callow  young, 
which  were  now  cherished  in  the  aprons  and  bosoms  of  the 
maid-eervants  and  tiie  little  ladies  of  the  family.  I  was 
pleased  with  tiiis  touch  of  nature ;  this  feminine  sympathy 
in  the  snfferii^  of  the  offspring,  and  the  maternal  anxiety 
of  tiie  parent  t»rds. 

It  was  interesting,  too,  to  witness  the  general  agitaticn 
and  distress  that  seemed  to  prevail  throughout  the  feathered 
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oommunity ;  the  common  cause  that  was  made  of  it ;  aod 
the  incessant  horering,  and  fluttering,  and  lamenting,  that 
took  place  in  the  whole  rookery.  There  is  a  cord  of  sym- 
pathy that  runs  through  the  whole  feathered  race,  as  to  any 
misfortune  of  the  young;  and  the  cries  of  a  wounded  bird 
in  the  breeding  seetson  will  throw  a  whole  grove  in  a  flutter 
and  an  alarm.  Indeed,  why  should  I  confine  it  to  the  feath- 
ered tribe?  Natare  seems  to  me  to  have  implanted  an  ex- 
quisite sympathy  on  this  subject,  which  extends  throi^h  all 
her  works.  It  is  an  iuTariable  attribute  of  thei  female  heart 
to  melt  at  the  ory  of  early  helplessness,  and  to  take  an  in- 
fitmctive  interest  in  the  distresses  of  the  parent  and  its  young. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  ladies  of  the  family  were  full  of 
pity  and  commiseration ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  look 
that  Lady  Lillycraft  gave  the  general  on  his  obeerviog  that 
the  young  birds  would  make  an  excellent  curry  or  an  especial 
good  rook-pie. 

LOVERS'  TROUBLES 

"Tlie  poor  aoal  sat  singing  bj  a  Bjroamore  tree, 
SiDg  all  a  green  willow ; 
Her  hand  on  her  bosom,  lier  bead  on  ber  knee. 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow; 
Sing  all  a  green  willow  must  be  m7  garland." 

—Old  Song 

ThB  fair  Juha  having  nearly  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  her  hawking  disaster,  it  begins  to  be  thought  high  time  to 
appoint  a  day  for  the  wedding.  As  every  domestic  event  in 
a  venerable  and  aristocratic  family  connection  like  this  is  a 
matter  of  moment,  the  fixing  upon  this  important  day  has  of 
course  given  rise  to  much  conference  and  debato. 

Some  slight  difficulties  and  demurs  have  lately  sprung 
np,  originating  in  the  peculiar  humors  that  are  prevalent  at 
tiie  Hall.  Thus,  I  have  overheard  a  very  solemn  consulta- 
tion between  Lady  Ullyoraft,  the  parson,  and  Master  Simon, 
as  to  whether  the  marriage  ought  not  to  be  postponed  until 
the  oomii^  month. 
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With  all  the  charms  of  the  flowny  month  of  May,  there 
is,  I  find,  an  ancient  prejudice  against  it  as  a  marrying  month. 
An  old  jooTerb  says,  "To  wed  in  May  is  to  wed  poverty.'* 
Kow,  as  Lady  Lillycraft  is  vexy  mnch  given  to  believe  in 
hicky  and  unlucky  times  and  seasons,  and  indeed  is  very  sn- 
perstitious  on  all  prants  renting  to  the  tender  paeraon,  this  old 
proverb  serans  to  have  taken  great  hold  npon  her  mind.  She 
lecollects  two  or  three  instances,  in  her  own  knowledge,  ot 
matches  that  took  place  in  this  month,  and  proved  very  nn- 
fortonate.  Indeed,  an  own  cousin  of  hers,  who  married  on 
a  Hay-day,  lost  her  husband  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  after 
th^  had  lived  happily  together  for  twenty  years. 

The  parson  appeared  togive  great  weight  to  her  ladyship's 
objectionB,  and  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  prejodice  ol 
the  kind,  not  merely  confined  to  modern  times,  but  prevalent 
likewise  amoi^  the  ancients.  In  confirmation  of  this,  be 
quoted  a  pass^e  from  Ovid,  which  had  a  great  effect  od 
Lady  Lillycraft,  being  given  in  a  langu^e  which  she  did 
not  understand.  Even  Master  Simon  was  stE^^ied  by  it; 
for  he  listened  with  a  puzzled  air ;  and  then,  shaking  his 
bead,  sagaciously  observed  that  Ovid  was  certainly  a  very 
wise  man. 

From  this  sage  conference  I  likewise  gathered  several 
other  important  piecee  of  information  relative  to  weddings; 
such  as  that,  if  two  were  celebrated  in  the  same  church,  on 
the  same  day,  the  first  would  be  haj^y,  the  second  unfortu- 
nate. If,  on  going  to  church,  the  bridal  party  should  mec4 
the  fnneral  of  a  female,  it  was  an  omen  that  the  bride  would 
die  first;  if  of  a  male,  the  brid^-room.  If  the  newly-mar- 
ried couple  were  to  dance  together  on  their  wedding-day,  the 
wife  would  thenceforth  rule  the  roast;  with  many  other  cnri- 
ooB  and  unquestionable  facts  of  the  same  nature,  all  which 
made  me  ponder  more  than  ever  apon  the  perils  which  sur- 
round this  happy  state,  and  the  thoughtless  ignorance  of  moi^ 
tals  as  to  the  awful  risks  they  run  in  venturing  upon  it.  I 
abstain,  however,  from  enlacing  upon  this  topio^  having  no 
inclination  to  prconote  the  increase  of  bacheksB. 
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Notwithstanding  tha  due  weight  which  the  Squire  giTee 
to  traditional  bbwb  and  ancient  opinions,  yet  I  eun  happy  to 
find  that  he  makee  a  firm  stand  for  the  credit  of  this  loving 
month,  and  brings  to  his  aid  a  whole  legion  of  poetical  au- 
thorities ;  all  which,  I  presume,  have  been  conolusiTe  with 
the  young  oouple,  as  I  understand  they  are  perfectly  willing 
to  marry  in  May,  and  abide  the  conaequenoes.  In  a  few 
days,  therefore,  the  wedding  is  to  take  place,  and  the  Hall  is 
in  a  buzz  of  anticipation.  The  housekeeper  is  bustUi^  about 
from  morning  till  night,  with  a  look  full  of  business  and  im- 
portance, having  a  thousand  arrangemente  to  make,  the  Squire 
intending  to  keep  open  house  on  the  occasion ;  and  as  to  the 
housemaids,  you  cannot  look  one  of  them  in  the  face  but 
the  rogue  begins  to  color  up  and  simper. 

While,  however,  this  leading  love  affair  is  going  on  with 
a  tranquillity  quite  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  romance,  I 
cannot  say  that  the  under-plots  are  equally  propitious.  The 
"opening  bud  of  love"  between  the  general  and  Lady  Lilly- 
craft  seems  to  have  experienced  some  blight  in  the  course  of 
this  genial  season.  I  do  not  think  the  general  has  ever  been 
able  to  retrieve  the  ground  he  lost  when  he  fell  asleep  dur- 
ing the  captain's  story.  Indeed,  Master  Simon  thinks  his 
case  is  completely  desperate,  her  ladyship  having  determined 
that  he  is  quite  destitute  of  sentiment. 

The  season  has  been  equally  nnpropitious  to  the  lovelorn 
Phoebe  Wilkins.  I  fetir  the  reader  will  be  impatient  at  hav- 
ing this  hiamble  funour  so  often  alluded  to ;  but  I  confess  I 
am  apt  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  love  troubles  of  simple 
girls  of  this  class.  Few  people  have  an  idea  of  the  world  of 
care  and  perplexity  that  these  poor  damsels  have  in  mani^- 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  heart. 

We  talk  and  write  about  the  tender  passion ;  we  give  it 
all  the  colorings  of  sentiment  and  romance,  and  lay  the  scene 
of  its  influence  in  high  life;  but,  after  aU,  I  doubt  whether 
its  sway  is  not  more  absolute  among  females  of  a  humbler 
sphere.  How  often,  could  we  but  look  into  the  heart,  should 
we  find  the  sentiment  throbbing  in  all  its  violence  in  th« 
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boecnn  of  tbe  poor  lady's-maid,  rather  than  in  that  of  the 
brilliant  beauty  she  is  decking  oat  for  oonqueet;  whose  brain 
is  probably  bewildered  with  beaux,  ballrooms,  and  wax-ligfat 
chandeliers. 

With  these  humble  beings  love  is  an  honest,  engroesiDg 
ooncem.  They  have  no  ideas  of  settlements,  establishment^ 
equipages,  and  pin-money.  The  heart — the  heart,  is  all-in- 
all  with  them,  poor  thii^l  There  is  seldom  one  of  them  but 
has  her  love  cares,  and  love  secrets;  her  doubts,  and  hopes, 
and  fears,  equal  to  those  of  any  heroine  of  romance,  and  ten 
times  as  sincere.  And  then,  too,  there  is  her  secret  hoard  of 
loTe  documents;  the  broken  sixpence,  the  g^ded  brooch,  the 
lock  of  hair,  the  unintelligible  love  scrawl,  all  treasured  ap 
in  her  box  of  Sunday  finery,  for  private  contemplation. 

How  many  crosses  fmd  trials  is  she  exposed  to  from  some 
lynx-eyed  dame,  or  staid  old  vestal  of  a  mistress,  who  keeps 
a  dragon  watch  over  her  virtue,  and  scouts  the  lover  from 
ihe  doorl  But  then,  how  sweet  are  the  little  love  soeitee 
snatched  at  distant  intervals  of  holiday,  and  fondly  dwelt  on 
through  many  a  long  day  of  household  labor  and  confine- 
ment 1  If  in  the  country,  it  is  the  dance  at  the  fair  or  wake, 
the  interview  in  the  churchyard  after  service,  or  the  evening 
stroll  in  the  green  lane.  If  in  town,  it  is  perhaps  merely  a 
stolen  moment  of  delicious  talk  between  the  bars  of  the  area, 
fearful  every  instant  of  being  seen;  and  then,  how  lightly 
will  the  simple  creature  carol  all  day  afterward  at  her  laborl 

Poor  b^g^el  after  all  her  crosses  and  difficulties,  when 
she  marries,  what  is  it  but  to  exchange  a  life  of  comparative 
ease  and  comfort  for  one  of  toil  and  imcertaintyV  Perhaps, 
too,  the  lover,  for  whom  in  the  fondness  of  her  nature  she 
has  committed  herself  to  fortune's  freaks,  turns  oat  a  worth- 
less churl,  the  dissolute,  hard'hearted  husband  of  low  life; 
who,  taking  to  the  alehouse,  leaves  her  to  a  cheerless  h<Hne^ 
to  labor,  penury,  and  child-bearing. 

"VThen  I  see  poor  Phcebe  going  about  with  drooping  eye, 
and  her  head  han^g  "all  o'  one  side,"  I  cannot  help  oaUinff 
to  mind  the  pathetic  litlte  piotore  drawn  by  Desdemona: 
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"Ity  iDothvr  tutd  a  maid  called  Barbara; 
She  was  in  love :  and  he  ehe  loved  proved  mad, 
And  did  forsake  her ;  she  had  a  song  of  willow. 
An  old  thing  'twu;  hot  U  exfme'd  her  fortune. 
And  she  died  singing  it." 

I  hope,  however,  that  a  better  lot  is  in  teaerve  tar  Phcsbe 
WilkJns,  and  that  she  may  yet  "rule  the  roa£t,*'  in  the  an- 
oient  empire  of  the  Tibbetal  She  ia  not  St  to  battle  with 
hard  hearts  or  hard  tuuee.  She  was,  I  am  told,  the  pet  of 
her  poor  mother,  who  was  proud  of  the  beaut?  of  her  child, 
and  brought  her  up  more  tenderly  than  a  Tlll^e  girl  ought 
to  be;  and  ever  since  she  has  been  left  an  orphan  the  good 
ladies  at  the  HaU  have  completed  Hie  softening  and  spc^lii^ 
of  her. 

I  have  recently  observed  her  holding  long  conferences  in 
the  churchyard,  and  up  and  down  one  of  the  lanes  near  the 
village,  with  SUngsby,  the  schoolmaster.  I  at  first  tbooght 
the  pedagogue  might  be  touched  with  the  tender  malady  so 
prevalent  in  these  parts  of  late;  but  I  did  him  injustice. 
Honeet  Slingsby,  it  seems,  was  a  friend  and  crony  of  her  late 
father,  the  parish  clerk ;  and  is  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
Tibbets  family.  Prompted,  ther^ore,  by  his  good-will  to- 
ward all  parties,  and  secretly  instigated,  per^pe,  by  the 
mauling  dame  Tibbets,  he  has  nndertaken  to  talk  with 
Phcebe  upon  tiie  subject.  He  gives  her,  however,  bat  Uttle 
encouragement.  SHi^by  has  a  formidable  opinion  of  the 
aristocraticsl  feeling  of  old  Ready-Money,  and  thinks,  if 
FhcBbe  were  even  to  make  the  matter  up  with  the  son,  she 
would  find  the  fatiier  totally  hostile  to  the  match.  The  poor 
damsel,  therefore,  is  reduced  almost  to  deepair;  and  Slings- 
by, who  is  too  good-natured  not  to  sympathize  in  her  dis- 
tress, has  advised  her  to  give  up  all  thoughts  ot  young  Jack, 
and  has  proposed  as  a  substitute  his  learned  coadjutor,  the 
prodigal  son.  He  has  even,  in  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  offered 
to  give  up  the  a<dioolhouse  to  them;  though  it  would  leave 
him  onoe  mom  adrift  in  the  wide  world. 
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THE  HISTORIAN 

HermUme.  Praj  yon  dt  b?  as, 

And  teU'B  a  tftl«. 

ifamtJfua,        Hen?  or  sad  ehall't  be? 

HemUme.    As  meny  aa  jou  will. 

ItamUim.  A  sad  tale's  best  for  winter ; 

I  hav«  one  of  sprites  and  goblins. 

Hermitme.  Let's  haTe  that,  sir. 

—Winter'M  TaU 

As  this  is  a  story-telling  Eige,  I  have  been  tempted  occa- 
sionally to  give  the  reader  one  of  the  many  tales  that  aro 
eerred  up  with  supper  at  the  Hall.  I  might,  indeed,  have 
furnished  a  aeries  almost  equal  in  number  to  the  Arabian 
Nights;  but  some  were  rather  hackneyed  and  tedious;  others 
I  did  not  feel  warranted  in  betraying  into  prist;  and  many 
more  were  of  the  old  general's  relating,  and  turned  princi- 
pally upon  tiger-hunting,  elephant-riding,  and  6erii^apatam ; 
enlivened  by  the  wonderful  deeds  of  'Tippoo  Saib,  and  the 
excellent  jokes  of  Major  Pendei^ast. 

I  had  all  along  maintained  a  quiet  post  at  a  comer  of  the 
table,  where  I  had  been  able  to  indulge  my  humor  undis- 
turbed :  listening  attentively  when  the  story  was  very  good, 
and  dozing  a  Httle  when  it  waa  rather  dull,  which  I  consider 
the  perfection  of  auditorship. 

I  was  roused  the  other  evening  from  a  slight  trance  into 
which  I  had  fallen  during  one  of  the  general's  historiee  by  a 
sudden  ceill  from  the  Squire  to  furnish  some  entertainment 
of  the  kind  in  my  turn.  Having  been  so  profound  a  listener 
to  others,  I  could  not  in  conscience  refuse;  but  neither  my 
memory  nor  invention  being  ready  to  answer  so  unexpected 
a  demand,  I  b^ged  leave  to  read  a  manuscript  tale  frcnn 
the  pen  of  my  fellow-countryman,  the  late  Mr.  Diedrioh 
Enickerbooker,  the  historian  of  New  York.  As  this  ancient 
chronicler  may  not  be  better  known  to  my  leeiders  than  he 
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was  to  ib»'  company  at  the  Hfdl,  a  word  or  two  oocoaming 
him  may  not  be  amisB,  before  proceeding  to  his  manuscript. 

Diedrioh  EniokOTbooker  was  a  natiTe  of  New  York,  a 
descendant  from  tme  <rf  the  attdent  Dutch  families  which 
originally  settled  that  province,  and  remained  there  after  it 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  English  in  1664.  The  de- 
scendants of  these  Dutch  families  still  rranain  in  Tillages  and 
neighborhoods  in  varioos  parts  of  the  country,  retaining  with 
dngular  obetinacy  the  dresses,  manners,  and  even  laogo^ie 
of  their  ancestors,  and  forming  a  very  distinct  and  curious 
feature  in  the  motley  popnlatic«i  of  the  State.  In  a  hamlet 
whose  spire  may  be  seen  from  New  Tork,  risii^  from  above 
the  brow  of  a  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hudson,  many 
of  the  old  folks,  CTen  at  the  present  day,  speak  Bnglish  with 
an  accent,  and  the  Dominie  preaches  in  Dutch ;  and  so  com- 
pletely is  the  hereditary  love  of  quiet  and  olence  maintained 
that  in  one  of  these  drowsy  Tillages,  in  the  middle  of  a  warm 
summer's  day,  the  buszing  of  a  stout  blue-bottle  fly  will  re- 
Bomid  from  one  end  of  the  plaoe  to  the  other. 

With  the  laudable  hereditEiry  feeling  thns  kept  ap  among 
these  worthy  people,  did  Mr.  Knickerbocker  undertake  to 
write  a  history  of  his  native  city,  comprising  the  reign  o£  its 
three  Dutch  governors  during  the  time  that  it  was  yet  under 
the  domination  of  the  Hogenmogens  of  Holland.  In  Uie  eze- 
outi<Hi  of  this  design,  the  little  Dutchman  has  displayed  great 
historical  research,  and  s  wonderful  consciousness  of  the  dig- 
nity of  hia  subject.  His  work,  however,  has  been  so  little 
understood  as  to  be  pronounced  a  mere  work  of  humor,  sat- 
irizing the  follies  of  the  times,  both  in  politics  and  morals, 
and  giving  whimsical  views  of  human  nature. 

Be  this  as  it  may.  Among  the  papers  left  behind  him 
were  several  tales  of  a  lighter  nature,  apparently  thrown  to- 
gether from  materials  which  he  had  gathered  during  his  pro- 
found researches  for  his  history,  and  which  he  seems  to  have 
oast  by  with  neglect,  as  unworthy  of  pubhcation.  Some  of 
these  have  fallen  into  my  hands  by  an  accident  which  it  is 
needless  at  present  to  mention;  and  one  of  these  very  stories. 
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with  its  prelude  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Riiickerbooker,  I  under- 
took to  read,  by  way  of  acquitting  myself  of  the  debt  which 
I  owed  to  the  other  etory-tellera  at  the  Hall.  I  subjoin  it,  for 
Bucb  of  my  readers  as  are  fond  of  Btoriee.* 


THE    HAUNTED    HOUSE 

FROM  THB  H8S.  OF  THE  LATB  DIBDRICB  KHICEBBBOCKBB 
"Formerl7  almost  everr  place  had  a  house  of  this  kind.  If  a  house 
was  seated  on  some  tuelanoholf  place,  or  built  in  some  old  romantic 
manner,  or  if  aaj  partioular  aooident  had  happened  in  it,  such  ae  mur- 
der, sudden  death,  or  the  like,  to  be  sure  that  house  had  a  mark  set 
upon  it,  and  was  afterward  esteemed  the  habitation  of  a  ghost." — 
BouBNE'e  Antiquities 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  ancient  ci^  of  the  Uauhattoes, 
there  stood,  not  very  many  years  since,  an  old  mansion, 
which,  when  I  was  a  boy,  went  by  the  name  of  the  Bannted 
House.  It  was  <Hie  of  the  very  few  remains  of  the  architect- 
ure of  the  early  Dutch  settlers,  and  must  have  been  a  house 
of  some  consequence  at  the  time  when  it  was  built.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  center  and  two  wings,  the  gable-ends  of  which 

•  I  find  that  the  tale  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  given  in  the  Sketch- 
Book,  has  been  discovered  b;  divers  writers  in  magazines  to  have  been 
founded  on  a  little  Qerman  tradition,  and  Uie  matter  has  been  revealed 
to  the  world  as  if  it  were  a  foul  instance  of  plagiarism  marvelousl; 
brought  to  light.  In  a  note  which  follows  that  tale,  I  had  alluded  to 
the  superstition  on  whioh  it  was  founded,  and  I  thought  a  mere  allu- 
sion was  sufficient,  as  the  tradition  was  so  notorious  as  to  be  inserted 
in  almost  every  collection  of  Qerman  legends.  I  had  seen  It  myself  in 
three.  I  could  hardly  have  hoped,  therefore,  in  the  present  age,  when 
every  souroe  of  ghoet  and  goblin  story  is  ransacked,  that  the  origin  of 
the  tale  would  eeoape  discovery.  In  fact,  I  had  considered  popular  tra- 
dlti<mB  of  the  kind  as  fair  foundations  for  authors  of  fiction  to  build 
upon,  and  made  use  of  Uie  one  in  question  accordingly.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  oontest  the  matter,  however,  and  indeed  consider  myself  so 
completely  overpaid  by  the  public  for  my  trivial  performances  that  I 
am  content  to  submit  to  any  deduction,  which,  In  their  after -thoughta, 
they  may  think  proper  to  make. 
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were  shaped  like  stairs.  It  was  boilt  partly  at  wood,  and 
partly  of  small  Dutch  brioks,  such  as  the  worthy  ookmistB 
bronght  with  them  from  Holland,  before  they  disoovered 
that  briokB  oonld  be  manufaottired  elsewhere.  The  house 
stood  remote  from  the  road,  in  the  center  of  a  lai^  field, 
with  an  avenue  of  old  locost  *  trees  leading  up  to  it,  several 
of  which  had  been  shivered  by  hghtning,  and  two  or  three 
blown  down.  A  few  apple-trees  grew  strs^ling  about  the 
field;  there  were  traces  also  of  what  had  been  a  kitchen 
garden ;  bat  the  fences  were  broken  down,  the  vegetables 
had  disaj^ieaied,  or  had  grown  wild,  and  turned  to  little 
better  than  weeds,  with  here  and  there  a  ragged  rosebush, 
or  a  tall  sunflower  shooting  np  from  among  brambles,  and 
hang^g  its  head  sorrowfully,  as  if  contemplating  the  sur- 
rounding desolation.  Part  of  the  roof  of  the  old  house  had 
fallen  in,  the  windows  were  shattered,  the  panels  of  the  doors 
broken,  and  meiMled  with  roi^h  boards;  and  there  were  two 
rusty  weathercocks  at  tiie  ends  of  the  house,  which  made  a 
great  jingling  and  whistlii^  as  they  whirled  about,  but 
always  pointed  wrong.  The  appearance  of  the  whole  placb 
was  forlorn  and  desolate,  at  the  best  of  timee;  but,  in  im- 
raly  weather,  the  howlii^  of  the  wind  about  the  crazy  old 
mansioQ,  the  screeching  of  the  weatheroocks,  the  Blamming 
and  banging  of  a  few  loose  window-shutters,  had  altogether 
so  wild  and  dreary  an  effect  that  the  neighborhood  stood 
perfectly  in  awe  of  the  place,  and  pronounced  it  the  ren- 
dezvous of  hobgoblins.  I  reooUect  the  old  building  well; 
for  I  remember  how  many  timee,  when  an  idle,  unlucky 
urchin,  I  have  prowled  round  its  precincts,  with  some  of  my 
graceless  companions,  on  holiday  afternoons,  when  out  on 
a  freebooting  cruise  among  the  orchards.  There  was  a  tree 
standing  near  the  honse  that  bore  the  moet  beautiful  and 
tempting  fruit ;  but  then  it  was  on  enchanted  ground,  for 
the  place  was  so  charmed  by  frightful  stories  that  we  dreaded 
to  approach  it.     Scnnetimes  we  would  venture  in  a  body, 
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and  get  near  the  He^>erian  tree,  keeping  an  eye  npon  the 
<^  mansion,  and  darting  fearful  glanoes  into  its  shattered 
window ;  when,  just  as  we  were  about  to  seize  upon  our  prize, 
an  exclamation  from  scone  one  of  the  gang,  or  an  accidental 
noise,  would  throw  us  alt  into  a  panic,  and  we  would  scam- 
per headlong  from  the  place,  nor  stop  until  we  had  got  quite 
into  the  road.  Then  there  were  sure  to  be  a  host  of  fearful 
anecdotes  told  of  strange  cries  and  groans,  or  of  oanne  hideous 
face  suddenly  seen  starii^  out  of  one  of  the  windows.  By- 
degrees  we  ceased  to  venture  into  these  lonely  grounds,  but 
would  stand  at  a  distance  and  throw  straiee  at  the  building ; 
and  there  was  something  fearfully  pleasing  in  the  sound,  as 
tiiey  rattled  along  the  roof,  or  sometimes  struck  some  jing- 
ling fragments  of  glass  out  of  the  windows. 

The  origin  of  this  house  was  lost  in  the  obscuriiy  that 
oorers  the  early  period  of  the  province,  while  under  the  gov- 
emmmt  of  th^  high  m^htineeses  the  states^ieneral.  Some 
reported  it  to  have  been  a  country  residence  of  Wilhelmus 
Kieft,  commonly  called  the  Testy,  <aie  of  the  Dutch  governors 
of  New  Amsterdam ;  others  said  that  it  had  been  built  by 
a  naval  commander,  who  served  under  Van  Tromp,  and 
who,  on  being  disappointed  of  preferment,  retired  from  the 
service  in  disgust,  became  a  philosopher  tiirough  sheer  spite, 
and  broi^ht  over  all  his  wealth  to  the  province,  that  he 
might  live  according  to  his  humor,  and  despise  the  world. 
The  reason  of  its  having  fallen  to  decay  was  likewise  a 
matter  of  dispute ;  some  said  that  it  was  in  chancery,  emd 
had  already  cost  more  than  its  worth  in  l^al  expenses;  but 
the  most  current,  and,  of  course,  the  most  probable  account, 
was  that  it  was  haunted,  and  that  nobody  could  live  quietly 
in  it.  There  can,  in  fact,  be  very  little  doubt  that  this  last 
was  the  case,  there  were  so  many  corroborating  stories  to 
prove  it — not  an  old  woman  in  the  neighborhood  but  oould 
fumisfa  at  least  a  score.  There  was  a  gray-beaded  curmud- 
geon of  a  negro  that  lived  hard  by,  who  had  a  whole  budget 
of  them  to  tell,  many  of  which  had  happened  to  himself.  I 
recollect  many  a  time  stopjong  with  my  schoolmates,  and 
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getting  him  to  relate  Bome.  The  old  crone  lived  in  a  hovel, 
in  the  midst  of  a  small  patch  of  potatoes  and  Indian  com, 
which  his  master  had  given  him  on  Betting  him  free.  He 
would  c(Hne  to  ns,  with  his  hoe  in  his  hand,  and  as  we  sat 
perched,  like  a  row  of  swallows,  on  the  mil  of  the  fence,  in 
the  mellow  twilight  of  a  summer  evening,  he  would  tell  ub 
such  fearful  stories,  accompanied  by  such  awful  rollii^  of 
his  white  eyes,  that  we  were  almost  afraid  of  our  own  foot- 
steps as  we  returned  home  afterward  in  the  dark. 

Poor  old  Pompeyl  many  years  are  past  since  be  died,  and 
went  to  keep  company  with  the  ghosts  he  was  so  fond  of 
talking  about.  He  was  buried  in  a  comer  of  bis  own  little 
potato-patch ;  the  plow  soon  passed  over  his  grave,  and  lev- 
eled it  with  the  rest  of  the  field,  and  nobody  thought  any 
more  of  the  gray-headed  negro.  By  a  singular  chanoe,  I 
was  strolling  in  that  neighborhood  several  years  afterward, 
when  I  had  grown  up  to  be  a  young  man,  and  I  found  a 
knot  of  goeeipB  speculating  on  a  skull  which  had  just  been 
turned  up  by  a  plowshare.  They  of  course  determined  it 
to  be  the  remains  of  some  one  that  had  been  murdered,  and 
they  had  raked  up  with  it  some  of  the  traditionary  tales  of 
the  haunted  house.  I  knew  it  at  once  to  be  the  reho  of  poor 
Pompey,  but  I  held  my  tongue ;  for  I  am  too  considerate  of 
other  people's  enjoyment  ever  to  mar  a  story  of  a  ghost  or 
a  murder.  I  took  care,  however,  to  see  the  bones  of  my  old 
friend  once  more  buried  in  a  place  where  they  were  not  likely 
to  be  disturbed.  As  I  sat  on  the  turf  and  watched  the  inter- 
ment, I  fell  into  a  long  conversation  with  im  old  gentleman 
of  the  neighborhood,  John  Josse  Vandermoere,  a  pleasant 
gossiping  man,  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  hearing  and 
telling  the  news  of  the  province.  He  recollected  old  Pompey 
and  his  stories  about  the  Haunted  House;  but  he  assured 
me  he  could  give  me  one  still  more  strange  than  any  that 
Pompey  had  related ;  and  on  my  expressing  a  great  curiosity 
to  hear  it,  he  sat  down  beside  me  on  the  turf  and  told  the 
following  tale.  I  have  endeavored  to  give  it  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  his  words;  but  it  is  now  many  years  ainoe,  and 
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I  am  grown  old,  and  mj  memory  is  not  orer^^ood.  I  oan- 
not  therefore  Touoh  for  the  language,  but  I  am  alwaya 
BOTupuloua  80  to  facte.  D.  K, 


DOLPH    HEYLIGER 

"I  take  the  town  of  Gonoord,  where  I  dwell, 
A]I  Kilbom  be  my  wJtnese,  if  I  were  not 
Begot  in  baahfnlneee,  brongfat  up  in  iiliiiiiiiifiiniiiliiiM. 
Let  'un  bring  a  dog  but  to  vaj  vaoe  that  ana 
Taj  I  have  beat  'im,  and  without  a  vault ; 
Or  but  a  oat  will  swear  upon  a  book, 
1  have  as  much  as  zet  a  vire  her  tail. 
And  Fll  fcive  Mm  or  h«r  a  orown  fv  'mends." 

— Tale  of  a  nl^ 

In  the  early  tune  of  the  province  of  "Sew  York,  while  it 
groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Englieh  governor,  Lord 
Combury,  who  carried  his  crueltieB  toward  the  Dutch  in- 
habitantB  bo  far  as  to  allow  no  dominie,  or  Bchoohnaeter^ 
to  officiate  in  their  language,  without  hie  apecial  license; 
about  this  time,  there  lived  in  the  jolly  little  old  city  of  the 
Manhattoes,  a  kind  motherly  dame,  known  by  the  name 
of  Dame  Heyliger.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  Dutch  sea  cap- 
tain, who  died  suddenly  of  a  fever,  in  conseqaence  of  work- 
ing too  hard,  and  eatit^  too  heartily,  at  the  time  when  all 
the  inhabitants  turned  out  in  a  panic  to  fortify  the  place 
against  the  invasion  o£  a  small  French  privateer.*  He  left 
her  with  very  little  money,  and  one  infant  son,  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  several  children.  The  good  woman  had  need  of 
much  management,  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  keep  up 
a  decent  appearance.  Bowever,  aA  her  husband  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  zeal  for  the  public  safety,  it  was  universally 
agreed  that  "Bomething  ought  to  be  done  for  the  widow"; 
emd  on  the  hopes  of  this  "something"  she  lived  tolerably  for 
some  years;  in  the  meantime,  everybody  pitied  and  spoke 
well  of  her;  and  that  helped  along. 
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She  Ured  in  a  Hnudl  hooee,  in  a  email  atieet,  called  Oar- 
den  Street,  very  probably  from  a  garden  which  may  have 
flourished  there  some  tune  or  other.  Ab  her  neoeasitiee 
every  year  grew  greater,  and  the  talk  of  the  public  about 
doing  "Bomething  for  her"  grew  lees,  she  had  to  cast  about 
for  Bome  mode  of  doing  something  for  herself,  by  way  of 
helping  out  her  slender  means,  and  maintaining  her  inde- 
pendence, of  which  she  was  somewhat  tenacious. 

Living  in  a  mercantile  town,  she  had  caught  something 
of  the  spirit,  and  determined  to  venture  a  little  in  the  great 
lottery  of  conunerce.  On  a  sudden,  therefore,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  street,  there  appeared  at  her  window  a  grand 
array  of  gingerbread  kings  and  queens,  with  their  arms 
stuck  ei-kimbo,  after  the  invariable  royal  manner.  There 
were  also  several  broken  tumblers,  some  filled  with  sugar- 
plums, some  with  marbles;  there  were,  moreover,  cakes  of 
various  kinds,  and  barl^  sogar,  and  Holland  dolls,  and 
wooden  horses,  with  here  and  there  gilt-covered  picture 
books,  and  now  and  then  a  skein  of  thread,  or  a  HungMng 
pound  of  candles.  At  the  door  of  the  house  sat  the  good  old 
dame's  cat,  a  decent  demure-looking  person^e,  that  seemed 
to  scan  everybody  that  passed,  to  criticise  their  dress,  and 
now  and  tiien  to  stretch  her  neck,  and  look  oat  with  sudden 
curiosity,  to  see  what  was  going  on  at  the  other  end  of  the 
street ;  but  if  by  chance  any  idle  vt^abond  dog  came  by,  and 
offered  to  be  uncivil — hoity  toity! — how  she  would  bristle 
up,  and  growl,  and  spit,  and  strike  out  her  paws!  she  was 
as  indignant  as  ever  was  an  ancient  and  ugly  spinster,  on 
the  approach  of  some  graceless  profligate. 

But  though  the  good  woman  had  to  come  down  to  those 
humble  means  of  subsistence,  yet  she  still  kept  up  a  feeling 
of  family  pride,  havii^  descended  from  the  Vanderspiegels 
of  AmsterdEim ;  and  she  had  the  family  arms  painted  and 
framed  and  hung  over  her  mantel-pieoe.  She  was,  in  truth, 
much  rejected  by  all  the  poorer  people  of  the  place;  her 
house  was  quite  a  resort  of  the  old  wives  of  the  neighbor- 
hood; they  would  drop  in  there  of  a  winter's  afternoon,  as 
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idie  flat  knitting  on.  one  aide  <^  her  fireplace,  ber  cat  purring 
oa  the  other,  and  the  tea-kettle  siagii:^  before  it;  and  they 
would  goesip  with  her  until  late  in  tlw  erening.  There  waa 
always  an  armchair  for  Peter  de  Groodt,  aometimes  called 
Long  Peter,  and  Bometimes  Peter  Longl^^  the  clerk  and 
sexton  of  the  little  Latheran  church,  who  was  her  great 
crony,  and  indeed  the  oracle  of  her  fireside.  Kay,  the  dtm- 
inie  himself  did  not  disdain,  now  and  then,  to  step  in,  om- 
Ten»  about  the  state  of  her  mind,  and  take  a  glase  of  her 
q>ecial  good  cherry  brandy.  Indeed,  he  never  failed  to  call 
(M  New  Year's  day,  and  wish  ber  a  happr  Kew  Year;  and 
the  good  dame,  who  was  a  little  vain  on  some  pcnnts,  always 
piqued  herself  aa  giving  him  as  large  a  cake  as  any  one  in 
town. 

I  have  8^d  that  she  had  one  son.  He  was  the  child  ni 
her  old  ^e ;  but  oonld  hardly  be  called  the  comfort — for,  of  all 
unlucky  urchins,  Dolph  Heyliger  was  the  most  mischievous. 
Not  that  the  whipster  was  really  vicious;  he  was  only  full  of 
fun  and  frolic,  and  had  that  daring,  gamesome  spirit,  which 
is  extolled  in  a  rich  man's  child  but  execrated  in  a  poor  man's. 
He  was  continually  getting  into  scrapes;  his  mother  was 
incessantly  harassed  with  complaints  of  some  waggi^  pranks 
which  he  had  played  ofif;  bills  were  sent  in  for  windows  that 
he  had  broken;  in  a  word,  he  had  not  reached  his  fourteenth 
year  before  he  was  pronounced,  by  all  the  neighborhood,  to 
be  a  "wicked  dog,  the  wickedest  dog  in  the  streetl"  Nay, 
one  old  gentleman,  in  a  claret-colored  coat,  with  a  thin  red 
face  and  ferret  eyes,  went  so  far  as  to  assure  Dame  Heyl^r 
that  her  son  would,  one  day  or  other,  come  to  the  gallows  t 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  poor  old  soul  loved  her 
boy.  It  seemed  as  though  she  loved 'him  the  better,  ttw 
worse  he  behaved;  and  that  he  grew  more  in  her  tavoc, 
tiie  more  he  grew  out  of  favor  with  the  world.  Mothers  are 
fodish,  fond-heeuted  beings,  there's  no  reasoning  them  out 
<^  their  dot^e;  and,  indeed,  this  poor  woman's  child  was 
all  that  was  left  to  love  her  in  this  world ;  so  we  must  not 
think  it  hard  that  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  good  friflndB, 
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who  Bought  to  piove  to  her  that  Dolph  would  oome  to  a 

halter. 

To  do  the  varlet  justice,  too,  be  was  strongly  attached 
to  his  parent.  He  would  not  willii^ly  have  given  her  pain 
on  any  account ;  and  when  he  had  been  doing  wrong  it  was 
bat  for  him  to  catch  his  poor  mother's  eye  fixed  wistfuUy 
and  sorrowfully  upon  him,  to  fill  his  heart  with  bitterness 
and  contrition.  But  he  was  a  heedless  youi^^r,  and 
could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  resist  any  new  temptation  to 
fun  and  mischief.  Though  quick  at  his  learning,  whenever 
he  could  be  brought  to  apply  himself,  yet  he  was  alwajre 
prone  to  be  led  away  by  idle  company,  and  would  play  truant 
to  bunt  after  birds'  nests,  to  rob  OTohards,  or  to  swim  in  the 
Hudson. 

In  this  way  he  grew  up,  a  tall,  lubberly  boy;  and  his 
mother  began  to  be  greatly  perplexed  what  to  do  with  him, 
or  how  to  put  him  in  a  way  to  do  for  himself;  for  he  had 
acquired  such  an  unluc^  reputation  that  no  one  seemed 
willing  to  employ  him. 

Many  were  the  consultations  that  she  held  with  Peter  de 
Groodt,  the  clerk  and  sexton,  who  was  her  prime  counselor. 
Peter  was  as  much  perplexed  as  herself,  for  he  had  no  great 
opinion  of  the  boy,  and  thought  he  would  never  come  to 
good.  He  at  one  time  advised  her  to  send  biTn  to  sea — a 
piece  of  advice  only  given  in  the  most  desperate  cases;  but 
Dame  Heyliger  would  not  listen  to  such  an  idea;  she  could 
not  think  of  letting  Dolph  go  out  of  her  sight.  She  wets 
sitting  one  day  knitting  by  her  fireside,  in  great  perplexity, 
when  the  sexton  entered  with  an  air  of  unusual  vivacity  and 
Imskness,  He  had  just  come  from  a  funeral.  It  had  been 
that  of  a  boy  of  Dolph's  years,  who  had  been  apprentice  to 
a  famous  German  doctor,  and  had  died  of  a  consumption. 
It  is  true,  there  had  been  a  whisper  that  the  deceased  had 
been  brought  to  his  end  by  being  made  the  subject  of  tbe 
doctor's  experiments,  on  which  he  was  apt  to  try  the  effects 
(riE  a  new  compound,  or  a  quieting  draught.  This,  however, 
it  is  likely,  was  a  mere  scandal;  at  any  rate,  Peter  de  Qroodt 
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did  not  Hunk  it  worth  mentitming;  thoi^^  had  we  time  to 
philosophize,  it  would  be  a  cuhouB  matter  for  Bpecalaticn, 
wiiy  a  docbnr'B  family  is  apt  to  be  so  lean  and  cadavetoua, 
and  a  bntcher*B  so  jolly  and  rabicnnd. 

Peter  de  Qroodt,  as  I  said  before,  entered  the  house  tA 
Dame  H^Iiger,  with  unusual  alacrity.  He  was  full  of  a 
bright  idea  that  had  popped  into  hiB  head  at  the  funeral, 
and  over  which  he  had  chuckled  as  he  shoveled  tiie  earth 
into  the  grave  of  tiie  doctt^s  disciple.  It  had  oocnrred  to 
him,  that,  as  the  ntnation  erf  ihe  deceased  was  vsoant  at  the 
doctor's,  it  would  be  the  very  plaoe  for  Dolph.  The  boy  had 
parts,  and  could  pound  a  peetle  and  run  an  errand  with  any 
boy  in  the  town — and  what  more  was  wanted  in  a  stndexitf 

The  snggeetion  of  the  sage  Peter  was  a  vision  ol  glory 
to  the  mother.  Bhe  already  saw  Dolph,  in  her  mind's  eye, 
with  a  cane  at  his  nose,  a  knooker  at  his  door,  and  an  M.D. 
at  tibe  saA  of  bis  name — one  of  the  established  dignitaries  ot 
the  town. 

The  matter,  once  undertaken,  was  sochi  effected;  the 
sexton  had  some  influence  with  the  doctor,  they  having  had 
mach  dealing  together  in  the  way  of  their  separate  profes- 
m<ms;  and  the  very  next  morning  he  called  and  conducted 
the  urchin,  clad  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  to  undergo  tiite  injqieo- 
tion  of  Dr.  Karl  Lodovick  Knipperhausen. 

Th^  found  the  doctor  seated  in  an  elbow-chair,  in  <hm 
comer  of  his  study,  or  laboratory,  with  a  large  Tcdome,  in 
German  print,  before  him.  He  waa  a  short,  fat  man,  with  a 
dark^  square  face,  rendered  more  dark  by  a  black  velvet  cap. 
He  had  a  little,  nobbed  nose,  not  unlike  the  ace  of  spades, 
with  a  pair  of  spectadeB  gleaming  on  each  side  (rf  his  dusky 
countenance,  hke  a  couple  of  bow-windows. 

Dolph  felt  struck  with  awe  on  Altering  into  the  jxvsence 
of  this  learned  man;  and  gazed  about  him  with  boyish  won- 
der at  tiie  furniture  of  this  chamber  of  knowledge,  which 
appeared  to  him  almost  as  tiie  den  of  a  nu^oian.  In  Uie 
center  stood  a  claw-footed  table,  witii  pestle  and  niortar, 
phials  and  gallipots,  and  a  pair  of  small,  burnished  scake. 
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At  ooB  end  was  a  heavy  clothesprees,  turned  into  m  leoep- 
taole  for  drugB  and  oompounde;  against  whidi  hong  Uie 
doctor's  hat  and  <doak,  and  gold-headed  oane,  and  oa  the  top 
grinned  a  hmnan  skull.  Along  the  mantel-pieoe  were  ^aw 
Tessels,  in  which  were  snakas  and  lixards,  and  a  human 
fcetue  preserved  in  spirits.  A  closet,  the  doors  of  which 
were  taken  off,  ocoitained  three  whole  shelves  of  books,  and 
some,  too,  of  mighty  folio  dimensions— a  oolleotion  the  like 
of  which  Dolph  had  never  before  beheld.  As,  however,  the 
library  did  not  take  up  the  whole  (tf  the  oloset,  the  doot<»r*s 
thrifty  housekeeper  had  occupied  tiae  rest  with  pots  <^  pickles 
and  preserves;  and  had  hung  about  the  room,  among  awfol 
implemente  of  the  healing  art,  strings  of  red  pepper  and 
corpulent  ouomnbers,  carefully  preserved  for  Bead. 

Peter  de  Qroodt,  and  his  protege,  wwe  received  with 
great  gravify  and  statelinees  by  the  doctor^  who  was  a  vei; 
wise,  dignified  little  man,  and  never  smiled.  He  sorveyed 
Dolph  ^om  head  to  foot,  above,  and  under,  and  throi^^  his 
i^>ectaoles;  and  the  poor  lad's  heart  quailed  as  these  great 
glasBes  glared  on  him  hka  two  foil  mo<Hi8.  The  doctor  heard 
all  that  Peter  de  Qroodt  had  to  say  in  favor  (^  the  youthful 
candidate;  and  then,  wetting  his  thumb  with  the  end  of  hk 
tongue,  he  began  deliberately  to  turn  over  page  after  page 
of  the  great  black  volume  before  him.  At  lei^th,  after 
many  hinns  and  haws,  and  strokii^s  of  the  chin,  and  all 
that  heatation  and  deliberation  with  which  a  wise  man  pro* 
ceeds  to  do  what  he  intended  to  do  from  the  very  first,  the 
doctor  agreed  to  take  the  lad  as  a  disciple;  to  give  him  bed, 
board,  and  clothing,  and  to  icstruct  him  in  the  healing  eirt; 
in  return  for  which  he  was  iter  have  his  services  until  his 
twenty-first  year. 

Behold,  then,  our  hero,  all  at  once  transformed  from  an 
unlucky  urchin,  running  wild  about  the  streets,  to  a  student 
9I  medicine,  diligently  pounding  a  pestle,  under  the  auspioas 
of  tiie  learned  Dr.  Karl  Lodovich  Knipperhaosm.  It  was 
a  happy  transition  for  his  fond  old  mother.  She  was  de- 
lighted wi&  the  idea  of  her  boy's  being  brought  ap  wortl^ 
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of  his  anoestorB;  and  anticipated  the  day  when  he  would  b« 
able  to  h(dd  up  bis  head  with  the  lawyer  that  lived  in  the 
\axg6  hoose  opposibe;  or,  peradTenture,  with  the  dcamnie 
himself. 

Dr.  Empperhaosen  was  a  native  of  the  Palatinate  of 
Gennany;  from  whence,  in  company  with  many  of  his 
countrymen,  be  had  taken  refuge  in  England,  oa  account 
of  religious  persecution.  He  was  one  of  neariy  three  thou* 
sand  Palatines,  who  came  over  from  England  in  1710,  under 
the  protection  of  Gkivemor  Hunter.  Where  the  doctor  had 
studied,  how  he  had  acquired  his  medical  knowledge,  and 
where  he  had  received  his  diploma,  it  is  hard  at  present  to 
say,  for  nobody  knew  at  the  time;  yet  it  is  certain  that  his 
profound  skill  and  abstruse  knowledge  were  the  talk  and 
wonder  of  the  c<nmnon  people,  far  and  near. 

His  practice  was  totally  different  from  that  of  any  other 
physician,  ocmsisting  in  mysterious  ctHnpounds,  known  only 
to  himself;  in  the  preparing  and  administering  ct  which,  it 
was  said,  he  always  consulted  the  stare.  So  high  an  opin- 
ion was  entertained  of  his  skill,  particularly  by  the  Qermaa 
and  Dutch  inhabitants,  that  they  always  restated  to  him  in 
desperate  cases.  He  was  one  of  those  infallible  doctors  that 
are  always  effecting  sudden  and  surprising  cures,  wh6n  the 
patient  has  been  given  up  by  all  tiie  r^ular  physicians ;  un- 
less, as  is  shrewdly  observed,  the  case  has  been  left  too  long 
before  it  was  put  into  their  hands.  The  doctor's  library  was 
the  talk  and  marvel  of  the  neighborhood,  I  might  ahuost  say 
of  the  entire  burgh.  The  good  people  looked  with  revarenoe 
at  ft  man  that  had  read  three  whole  shelves  full  of  books, 
and  some  of  them,  too,  as  lai^  as  a  family  Bible.  There 
were  many  disputes  among  the  members  of  the  Uttle  Luth- 
eran church,  as  to  which  was  the  wisest  man,  the  doctor  or 
the  dominie.  Some  of  his  admirers  even  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  he  knew  more  than  the  governor  himself — in  a  word, 
it  was  thought  that  there  was  no  end  to  his  knowledge  1 

Ko  Boon^  was  Dolph  received  into  the  doctor's  family 
than  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  lodging  (^  his  prede- 
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oesBor.  It  WM  a  ganet-room  of  a  Bteep-roc^ed  Dutch  bonae, 
where  the  rain  patted  on  the  shingles,  and  the  lightning 
gleamed,  and  the  frind  piped  throngh  the  cranniee  in  stonny 
weather;  and  where  whole  troops  of  hungry  rata,  like  Don 
CoesackB,  galloped  about  in  defianoe  of  traps  and  ratebane. 

He  was  bo<h]  up  to  his  ears  in  medical  studiea,  beii^ 
employed,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  in  rolling  pills,  filteiv 
ii^  tinotnree,  or  pounding  the  pestle  and  mortar,  in  one 
comer  of  the  laboratory;  while  the  doctor  would  take  his 
seat  in  another  comer,  when  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  or 
expected  visitors,  and,  arrayed  in  his  morning  gown  and 
velvet  cap,  would  pore  over  the  contents  of  some  folio  vol- 
ume. It  is  true  that  the  regular  thumping  of  Dolph*B  pestle, 
<v,  perhaps,  the  drowsy  buzzing  of  the  summer  flies,  would 
now  and  then  lull  the  little  man  into  a  slumber ;  but  then  hia 
spectacles  were  always  wide  awake,  and  studiously  regarding 
the  book. 

There  was  another  personage  in  the  house,  however,  to 
whom  Dolph  was  obliged  to  pay  allegiance.  Thou^  a 
bachelor,  and  a  man  of  Efuch  great  dignity  and  importance, 
yet  the  doctor  was,  like  many  other  wise  men,  subject  to 
petticoat  government.  He  was  completely  under  the  sway 
of  his  housekeeper;  a  spare,  busy,  fretting  housewife,  in  a 
little  round,  quilted,  Clerman  cap,  with  a  huge  bunch  of 
keys  jii^ling  at  the  girdle  of  an  exceedingly  l<mg  waist. 
Fran  Use  (or  Frow  Ilsy,  as  it  was  pronounced)  had  acoom- 
paoied  him  in  his  various  migrations  from  Qermany  to 
Bngland,  and  from  England  to  the  province ;  manning  ' 
his  establishment  and  himself  too:  ruling  him,  it  is  true, 
with  a  gentle  hand,  but  ciirrying  a  high  hand  with  all  the 
world  beside.  How  she  had  acquired  such  ascendency,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say.  People,  it  is  true,  did  talk — but  have 
not  people  been  prone  to  talk  ever  since  the  world  b^anf 
Who  can  tell  how  women  generally  contrive  to  get  the  upper 
hand?  A  husband,  it  is  true,  may  now  and  th«i  be  maater 
in  hia  own  house;  but  who  ever  knew  a  bachelor  that  was 
not  managed  by  his  housekeeperf    Indeed,  Frau  Ilsy*B  power 
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waB  not  confined  to  the  doctor's  houa^old.  She  was  one  of 
tboee  prying  goBsipH  that  know  every  one's  busineBs  better 
than  they  do  themselves;  and  whose  all-seeing  eyes,  and 
all-teUing  tongu^  are  terrors  throi^hout  a  neighborhood. 

Nothing  of  any  moment  transpired  in  the  world  of  scandal 
of  this  httle  burgh,  bnt  it  was  known  to  Frau  Ilsy.  She 
had  her  crew  of  cronies,  that  were  perpetually  hurrying  to 
her  little  parlor,  with  some  precious  bit  of  news ;  nay,  she 
would  sometimes  discuss  a  whole  volume  of  secret  history, 
as  she  held  the  street-door  ajar,  and  gossiped  with  one  of 
these  garrulous  cronies  in  the  very  teeth  of  a  December  blast. 

Between  the  doctor  euid  the  housekeeper,  it  may  easily 
be  supposed  that  Dol^  had  a  busy  life  of  it.  As  Frau  11^ 
kept  the  keys,  and  literally  ruled  the  roast,  it  was  atarvati(Hi 
to  offend  her,  though  he  found  the  study  of  her  temper  more 
perplexing  even  than  that  of  medicine.  When  not  busy  in 
the  laboratory,  she  kept  him  running  hither  and  thither  on 
her  errands ;  and  on  Sundays  he  was  obliged  to  accompany 
her  to  and  from  church,  and  carry  her  Bible.  Many  a  time 
has  tiie  poor  varlet  stood  shivering  and  blowing  his  fii^;ers, 
or  holding  his  frost-bitten  nose,  in  the  churchyard,  while 
Ilsy  and  her  cronies  were  huddled  t(^ther,  waggii^  their 
heads,  fmd  teeiring  some  unlucky  character  to  pieces. 

With  all  his  advantages,  however,  Dolph  made  very  slow 
progress  in  his  art.  This  was  no  fault  of  the  doctor's,  cer- 
tainly, for  he  took  unwearied  pains  with  the  lad,  keeping  him 
close  to  the  peatle  and  mortar,  or  on  the  trot  about  town 
with  phials  and  pill-boxes;  and  if  he  ever  flawed  in  his 
industry,  which  he  was  rather  apt  to  do,  the  doctor  woiild 
fly  into  a  passion,  and  ask  him  if  he  ever  expected  to  learn 
his  profession,  unless  he  applied  himself  closer  to  the  study. 
The  fact  is,  he  still  retained  the  fondness  for  sport  and  mis- 
chief that  had  marked  his  childhood;  the  habit,  indeed,  had 
strengthened  with  his  years,  and  gained  force  frton  being 
thwarted  and  constrained.  He  daily  grew  more  and  more 
untractable,  and  lost  favor  in  the  eyes  botb  of  the  doctor  and 
the  housekeeper. 
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In  the  meantfane  the  doctor  went  od,  woxinif  wealth^' 
and  reaowned.  He  was  famous  for  his  skill  in  managii^ 
easee  not  laid  down  in  ths  books.  He  bad  cared  several  old 
w(Hnen  and  young  giris  of  witchcraft ;  a  terrible  complaint, 
neaHy  as  prevalent  in  tbe  province  in  those  days  as  hjdro- 
I^obia  H  at  present.  He  had  even  restored  one  strapping 
country  girl  to  perfect  healtii,  who  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
▼omit  crooked  pina  and  needles;  which  ia  considered  a  des- 
perate stage  of  the  malady.  It  was  whispered,  also,  that  he 
was  poeeeesed  of  the  art  of  preparing  love  powders;  and 
many  applications  had  he  in  oonaeqnence  from  lore-sick 
patients  of  both  sexes.  Bat  all  these  cases  formed  the  mys- 
terioas  part  of  his  practice,  in  which,  acoordtc^  to  the  cant 
phrase,  "secrecy  and  honor  might  be  depended  on."  Dolph, 
therefore,  was  obl^ed  to  torn  out  of  the  study  whenever 
soch  conenHations  occurred,  though  it  is  said  he  learned 
more  of  the  secrets  of  the  art  at  the  key-hole  than  by  aU  the 
reet  of  his  studies  put  together. 

As  the  doctor  increased  in  wealth,  be  began  to  extend  his 
possessions,  and  to  look  forward,  like  other  great  men,  to 
the  time  when  he  should  retire  to  the  repoee  of  a  country 
seat.  For  iias  purpose  he  had  purchased  a  farm,  or,  as  tlw 
Dutch  settlers  called  it,  a  howerie,  a  few  miles  from  town. 
It  had  been  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  family  that  had 
returned  some  time  since  to  Holland.  A  large  mansion 
house  stood  in  the  center  of  it,  very  much  out  of  repair,  and 
which,  in  consequence  of  certain  reports,  had  reoei-red  the 
appellation  of  the  Haunted  House.  Either  from  these  re- 
ports, or  from  its  actual  drearinees,  the  doctor  had  found  it 
impossible  to  get  a  tenant ;  and,  that  the  i4ace  might  not  fall 
to  min  before  be  could  reside  in  it  himself,  be  had  placed 
a  country  boor,  with  his  family,  in  one  wing,  with  the  privi- 
l^e  of  cultivating  the  farm  on  ahaTes. 

The  doctor  now  felt  all  tbe  dignity  of  a  landholder  risii^ 
within  him.  He  had  a  little  of  the  Glerman  pride  of  terri- 
tory in  his  ctnnpoeitiou,  and  almost  looked  upon  himself  as 
owner  of  a  principality.     He  began  to  complain  of  tbe  (atig^ 
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of  bunnesB;  and  was  food  of  riding  out  "to  look  at  his 
estate."  His  little  ezpedittonB  to  Mb  lands  were  attended 
with  a  bustle  and  parade  that  created  a  sensation  throughout 
the  neighborhood.  His  wall-eyed  hone  stood,  stamping  and 
whisking  off  the  flies,  for  a  full  hour  before  the  house.  Then 
the  doctor's  saddle-bags  would  be  brought  oat  and  adjusted ; 
then,  after  a  little  while,  his  cloak  would  be  rolled  up  and 
strapped  to  the  saddle;  then  his  umbrella  would  be  buckled 
to  the  cloak ;  while  in  the  meantime  a  group  of  ragged  boys, 
that  obeervant  class  of  beings,  would  gather  before  the  door. 
At  length,  the  doctor  would  issue  forth,  in  a  pair  of  jack-boots 
that  reached  above  his  knees,  and  a  cocked  hat  flapped  down 
in  front.  As  he  was  a  short,  fat  man,  he  took  some  time  to 
mount  into  tlie  saddle;  and  when  there,  he  took  some  time  to 
have  the  saddle  and  stirrupe  properly  adjusted,  enjoying  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  urchin  crowd.  Even  after  he 
had  set  off,  he  would  pause  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  or  trot 
back  two  or  three  times  to  give  some  parting  orders ;  which  were 
answered  by  the  housekeeper  from  the  door,  or  Dolph  fnun 
the  study,  or  the  black  cook  from  the  cellar,  or  the  chamber- 
maid from  the  garret- window;  and  there  were  generally  some 
last  words  bawled  after  him,  just  as  he  was  turning  the  comer. 

The  whole  ne^hborhood  would  be  aroused  by  this  pomp 
and  circumstance.  The  cobbler  would  leave  his  last;  the 
barber  would  thrust  out  bis  frizzed  head,  with  a  comb  stick- 
ing in  it;  a  knot  would  collect  at  the  grocer's  door;  and  the 
word  would  be  buzzed  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the 
other,  "The  doctor's  riding  out  to  his  country-seat!" 

These  were  golden  moments  for  Dolph.  No  sooner  was 
the  doctor  out  of  sight  than  pestle  and  mortar  were  aban- 
doned; the  laboratory  waa  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  the 
student  was  off  on  some  madcap  frolic. 

Indeed,  it  most  be  c<mfesBed,  the  youngster,  as  he  grew 
up,  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  fulfill  the  prediction  of  the  old 
olaret-oolored  gentleman.  He  was  Hie  ringleader  of  all  holi- 
day sports,  and  midnight  gitmbols;  ready  for  all  kinds  of 
mischievoas  pranks,  and  hare-brained  adventures. 
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There  is  nothing  ao  troublesome  as  a  hero  on  a  small 
scale,  or,  rather,  a  hero  in  a  small  town.  Dolph  soon  became 
the  abhorrence  of  all  drowsy,  housekeeping  old  citizens,  who 
hated  noise,  and  had  no  relish  for  wa^er^.  The  good 
dames,  too,  txmsidered  him  as  little  better  than  a  reprobate, 
gathei«d  their  daughters  under  their  wii^  whenever  he 
approached,  and  pointed  him  out  as  a  warning  to  their  scms. 
Ko  one  seemed  to  hold  him  in  much  regard,  excepting  the 
wild  striplings  of  the  place,  who  were  captivated  by  his  open- 
hearted,  daring  manners,  and  the  negroes,  who  always  look 
upon  every  idle,  do-nothing  youngster  as  a  kind  of  gentle- 
man. Even  the  good  Peter  de  Qroodt,  who  bad  considered 
himself  a  kind  of  patron  of  the  lad,  b^an  to  despair  of  him ; 
aod  would  shake  his  head  dubiously,  as  he  listened  to  a  long 
ctnnplaint  from  the  housekeeper,  and  sipped  a  glass  of  her 
raspberry  brandy. 

Still  his  mother  was  not  to  be  wearied  oat  of  her  affec- 
tioD,  by  all  the  waywardness  ot  her  boy ;  nor  disheartened 
by  the  stories  of  his  misdeeds  with  which  her  good  friends 
were  continually  r^^ng  her.  She  had,  it  is  true,  very 
little  of  the  pleasure  which  rich  people  enjoy,  in  always 
hearing  their  children  praised ;  but  she  considered  all  this 
ill-will  as  a  kind  of  persecution  which  he  suffered,  and  she 
liked  him  the  better  on  that  account.  She  saw  him  growing 
up,  a  fine,  tall,  good-looking  youngster,  and  she  loo^d  at 
him  with  the  secret  pride  of  a  mother's  heart.  It  was  her 
great  desire  that  Dolph  should  appear  like  a  gentleman,  and 
all  the  money  she  could  save  went  toward  helping  out  his 
pocket  and  his  wardrobe.  She  would  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow after  him,  aa  he  sallied  forth  in  his  best  array,  and  her 
heart  would  yearn  with  delight;  and  once,  when  Peter  de 
Qroodt,  struck  with  the  youngster's  gallant  appearance  on 
a  bright  Sunday  morning,  observed,  "Well,  after  all,  Dolph 
does  grow  a  comely  fellow  1"  the  tear  of  pride  started  into 
the  mother's  eye:  "Ah,  ne^hborl  neigbborl"  exclaimed 
she,  "they  may  say  what  they  please;  poor  Dolph  will  yet 
hold  up  hia  head  with  the  best  of  them." 
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Dolph  Heyliger  had  now  nearly  attained  his  iHW-and- 
twentieth  year,  and  the  term  of  his  medical  Btodiea  was  joBt 
expiring;  yet  it  must  be  oonfeesed  tiiat  be  knew  Uttle  more 
of  the  prof  eeeion  than  when  be  first  entered  the  doctor's 
dooTB.  ThiB,  however,  conld  not  be  fnnn  want  of  qnicknesB 
of  parts,  for  he  showed  amaring  aptness  in  mastering  other 
branches  of  knowlec^,  which  he  could  only  have  studied  at 
intervals.  He  was,  for  instance,  a  Bore  marksman,  and  won 
all  the  geese  and  torkeys  at  Christmas  holidays.  He  was 
a  bold  rider;  be  was  famons  for  leaping  and  wrestling;  he 
played  tolerably  on  the  fiddle,  could  swim  like  a  fish,  and 
was  the  best  hand  in  the  whole  place  at  fives  or  nine-pins. 

All  these  accomplishments,  however,  procnred  him  no 
favor  in  the  eyee  of  the  doctor,  who  grew  more  and  more 
crabbed  and  intolerant,  the  nearer  the  term  of  apprenticeship 
approached.  Frau  Ilsy,  too,  was  forever  finding  some  occa- 
sion to  raise  a  windy  tempest  about  his  eats;  and  seldom 
encountered  him  about  the  house  witlioat  a  clatter  of  the 
tongue;  so  that  at  length  the  jingling  of  her  keys,  as  she 
^preached,  was  to  Dolph  like  the  ringii^  of  the  prompter's 
bell,  that  gives  notice  of  a  theatric^  thunderstorm.  N^othing 
but  the  infinite  good-humor  of  the  heedless  youngster  enabled 
him  to  bear  all  this  domestic  tyranny  without  open  rebellion. 
It  was  evident  that  the  doctor  and  his  housekeeper  were  pre- 
-  paring  to  beat  the  poor  youth  OQt  of  the  nest  the  moment 
his  t«rm  should  have  expired;  a  shorthand  mode  which  the 
doctor  had  of  providing  for  useless  disciples. 

Indeed,  the  little  man  had  been  rendered  more  than 
usually  irritable  lately,  in  consequence  of  various  cares  and 
vexations  which  his  country  estate  had  brought  upon  him. 
The  doctor  had  been  repeatedly  annoyed  by  the  rumors  and 
tales  which  prevailed  concerning  the  old  mansion ;  and  found 
it  difficult  to  prevail  even  upon  the  countryman  and  his 
family  to  remain  there  rent  free.  Every  time  he  rode  out  to 
the  farm,  he  was  teased  hj  emne  fresh  complaint  ot  straime 
noisee  and  fearful  sights,  with  which  tiie  tejiante  were  dis- 
turbed at  night;  and  tiie  doctor  would  come  home  frattai^ 
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and  fumiDg,  and  vent  his  epleeo  apoo  the  whole  household. 
It  was  indeed  a  sore  grievance,  that  affected  him  both  in 
pride  and  purse.  He  was  threatened  with  an  absolute  loss  of 
the  prodts  of  his  properly ;  and  then,  what  a  blow  to  bis  ter- 
ritorial consequence,  to  be  the  landlord  of  a  haunted  house! 

It  was  obaerred,  however,  that,  with  all  his  vexation^  the 
doctor  never  proposed  to  sleep  in  the  house  himself;  nay,  he 
could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  remain  in  the  premises  after 
dark,  but  made  the  beat  of  his  way  for  town  as  soon  as  the 
bats  began  to  flit  about  in  the  twilight.  The  fact  was,  the 
doctor  had  a  secret  beHef  in  ghosts,  having  passed  the  early 
part  of  his  Ufe  in  a  country  where  they  particulariy  abound; 
and  indeed  the  story  went,  that,  wh«i  a  boy,  he  had  onoe 
seen  the  devil  upon  the  Hartu  Moontains  in  Qermany. 

At  lei^h,  the  doctor's  vexations  on  this  bead  were 
brought  to  a  crisifi.  One  morning,  as  he  sat  dozing  over 
a  -vcdume  in  his  study,  he  was  suddenly  started  from  his 
slumbers  by  the  bustling  in  of  the  housekeeper. 

"Here's  a  fine  to  dol"  cried  she,  as  she  entered  the  room. 
"Here's  Clans  Hopper  come  in,  bag  and  ba^age,  from  the 
farm,  and  swears  fae'U  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 
The  whole  family  have  been  frightened  out  of  their  wits; 
for  there's  such  racketing  and  mmmaging  about  the  <dd 
house  that  they  can't  sleep  quiet  in  their  bedal" 

"Donner  und  bhtzeni"  cried  the  doctor,  impatiently; 
"will  they  never  have  done  chattering  about  that  house? 
What  a  pack  of  fools,  to  let  a  few  rate  and  mice  frighten 
them  out  of  good  quarters!" 

"Kay,  nay,"  said  the  housekeeper,  wa^ng  her  head 
knowii^ly,  and  piqued  at  havii^  a  good  ghost  story  doubted, 
"there's  more  in  it  than  rats  and  mice.  All  the  neighbor- 
hood talks  about  the  house;  and  then  such  sights  have  been 
seen  in  it)  Peter  de  Groodt  tells  me  that  the  family  that 
sold  yon  the  house  and  went  to  Holland  dropped  several 
strai^^  hints  about  it,  and  said,  'they  wished  you  joy  of 
your  bai^;ain';  and  you  know  yourself  there's  no  getting 
any  ffunily  to  Uve  in  it." 
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"Peter  de  Groodt's  a  nimiy — tm  (M  w(Hnfui,"  said  the 
doctor,  peevishly ;  "I'll  warrant  he*B  been  filling  these  people's 
beads  full  of  Btories.  It's  just  like  his  nonsense  about  the 
^host  that  haunted  the  church  bel&y,  as  an  excuse  for  not 
ringing  tiie  bell  that  oold  night  when  Harmanus  Brinker- 
hf^'s  house  was  cm  fire.     Send  Claus  to  me." 

CSaus  H<^)per  now  made  his  appearance :  a  simide  coun- 
try lout,  full  of  awe  at  finding  himaelf  in  the  -very  study  ct 
Dr.  Enipperhausen,  and  too  much  embarrassed  to  enter  into 
much  detail  of  the  matteis  that  bad  caused  his  alarm.  He 
stood  twirling  his  hat  in  <Hie  hand,  resting  stsnetimeB  on 
oae  leg,  sometimes  on  the  other,  looking  oooaedonally  at 
tbe  doctor,  and  now  and  then  stealing  a  feeuful  glunoe 
at  the  deatii's-bead  that  seemed  ogling  him  from  the  top 
of  tiie  clothes-press. 

The  doctor  tried  every  means  to  persuade  him  to  Tetnm 
to  the  farm,  but  all  in  vain ;  he  mainteuned  a  do^ed  de- 
termination on  the  subject;  and  at  the  close  of  every  argu- 
ment or  solicitaticoi  would  make  the  same  brief,  inflexible 
reply,  "Ich  kan  nicht,  m3rDheer."  The  doctor  was  a  "little 
pot,  and  soon  hot";  his  patience  was  exhausted  by  these 
continual  vexations  about  his  estate.  The  stubborn  refusal 
of  Claus  Hopper  seemed  to  him  like  flat  rebellion ;  his  temper 
suddenly  boiled  over,  and  Claus  was  glad  to  make  a  rapid 
retreat  to  escape  scalding. 

When  the  bumpkin  got  to  the  housekeeper's  room,  he 
found  Peter  de  Gh^x)dt,  and  several  other  true  believeiB, 
ready  to  receive  him.  Here  he  indemnified  himself  for  the 
restraint  he  had  suffered  in  the  study,  and  opened  a  budget 
of  stories  about  the  haunted  house  that  asttmished  all  his 
hearers.  The  houselraeper  believed  them  all,  if  it  was  only 
to  ^te  the  doctor  for  having  received  her  intelligence  so 
nnoourteously.  Peter  de  Groodt  matched  them  with  many 
a  wonderful  l^end  of  the  times  of  the  Dutch  dynasty,  and 
of  the  Devil's  Stepping-stones;  and  of  the  pirate  that  was 
hanged  at  Gibbet  Island,  and  continued  to  swing  there  at 
night  Icmg  after  the  gallows  was  taken  down;  and  of  tlie 
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ghoet  of  the  unfortunate  Gk>venior  Leisler,  who  wag  h&nf^ 
for  treaacm,  which  haunted  the  old  fort  and  the  goTemment 
hoase.  The  goaeiping  knot  disperaed,  each  charged  with 
dir^ul  intelligence.  The  aezton  disburdened  himself  at  a 
vestry  meeting  that  was  held  that  very  day,  and  the  black 
oocik  forsook  her  kitchen,  and  spent  half  the  day  at  the  street 
pump,  that  goflsdping  place  of  servants,  dealii^  forth  the  news 
to  all  that  came  for  water.  In  a  little  time  the  whole  town 
was  in  a  buzz  with  tales  about  the  haunted  house.  Some  said 
that  Claus  Hopper  had  seen  the  devil,  while  others  hinted  that 
the  house  was  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  some  of  the  patients 
whom  the  doctor  had  physicked  out  of  the  world,  and  that 
was  the  reason  why  he  cUd  not  venture  to  live  in  it  himself. 

AU  this  put  the  little  doctor  in  a  terrible  fume.  He 
threatened  vei^^eanoe  on  any  one  who  should  affect  the  value 
of  his  property  by  exciting  popular  prejudices.  He  com- 
plained loudly  of  thus  being  in  a  manner  dispossessed  of  his 
territoriea  by  mere  bugbears;  but  he  secretly  determined  to 
have  the  house  exorcised  by  the  dominie.  Great  was  his 
relief,  therefore,  when,  in  the  midst  of  his  perplexities,  Dolph 
stepped  forward  and  undertook  to  garrison  the  hatmted 
house.  The  youngster  had  been  listening  to  all  the  storiea 
of  Claus  Hopper  and  Peter  de  Groodt ;  he  was  fond  of  ad- 
venture, he  loved  the  marvelous,  and  his  imagination  had 
become  quite  excited  by  these  tales  of  wonder.  Besides,  he 
had  led  such  an  uncomfortable  life  at  the  doctor's,  being 
subjected  to  the  intolerable  thralldom  of  early  hours,  that  he 
was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  having  a  house  to  himself, 
even  though  it  should  be  a  haunted  one.  His  offer  was 
e^erly  accepted,  and  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
mount  guard  that  very  night.  His  only  stipulation  was, 
that  the  enterprise  should  be  kept  secret  from  his  mother; 
for  he  knew  ijie  poor  soul  would  not  sleep  a  wink  if  she 
knew  that  her  s<m  was  waging  war  with  the  powers  of 
darkness. 

When  night  oame  on,  he  set  out  on  this  pwilous  expedi- 
tion.   The  old  black  cook,  his  only  friend  in  the  household^ 
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had  provided  him  with  a  little  mess  for  sapper,  and  a  msb- 
light ;  and  she  tied  round  his  neok  an  amulet,  given  her  b^ 
an  African  conjurer,  as  a  charm  gainst  evil  spirits.  Dcdf^ 
was  escorted  on  his  way  by  the  doctor  and  Peter  de  Oroodt, 
who  had  agreed  to  accompany  him  to  the  house,  emd  to  see 
him  safe  lodged.  The  night  was  overcast,  and  it  was  very 
dark  when  they  arrived  at  'the  grounds  which  surroimded 
the  mansion.  The  sexton  led  the  way  with  a  lantern.  As 
they  walked  along  the  avenue  of  acacias,  the  fitful  light, 
catching  frcon  bush  to  bush,  and  tree  to  tree,  often  startled 
the  doughty  Peter,  and  made  him  fall  back  upon  his  follow- 
ers; and  the  doctor  grappled  still  closer  hold  of  Dolph's  arm, 
observing  that  the  ground  was  very  slippery  and  uneven. 
At  one  time  they  were  nearly  pat  to  a  total  rout  by  a  bat, 
which  came  flitting  about  the  lantern ;  and  ihe  notes  of  the 
insects  from  the  trees,  and  the  frogs  from  a  n^hboiii^ 
pond,  formed  a  most  drowsy  and  doleful  concert. 

The  front  door  of  the  mansion  opened  with  a  grating 
sound  that  made  the  doctor  turn  pale.  They  entered  a  kd- 
erably  large  hall,  such  as  is  common  in  American  ooontry- 
bouses,  and  which  serves  for  a  sitting-room  in  warm  weather. 
From  hence  they  went  up  a  wide  staircase,  that  groaned  and 
creaked  as  they  trod,  every  step  making  its  particular  note, 
like  the  key  of  a  harpsichord.  This  led  to  another  hall  cm 
the  aecond  stoiy,  from  whence  they  entered  the  room  where 
Dolph  was  to  sleep.  It  was  large,  and  scantily  furnished ; 
the  shutters  were  closed;  but  as  they  were  much  broken 
there  was  no  want  of  a  circulatitHi  of  air.  It  appeared  to 
have  been  that  sacred  chamber  known  among  Dutch  hoas«- 
vrivee  by  the  name  of  "the  best  bedroom" ;  wliicb  is  the  best 
furnished  room  in  the  house,  but  in  which  scarce  anybody  is 
ever  permitted  to  sleep.  Its  splendor,  however,  was  all  at 
an  end^  There  were  a  few  broken  EU*ticleB  of  furniture  about 
the  room,  and  in  the  center  stood  a  heavy  deal  table  and  a 
large  armchair,  both  of  which  had  the  look  of  being  coeval 
with  the  mansion.  The  fireplace  was  wide,  and  had  been 
faced  with  Dutch  tiles,  repreaentu^  Scripture  stories  j  bat 
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aoateotibem  had  faOen  out  (^  their  plaoee,  and  lay  EJiattered 

about  &e  heartii.  The  aezton  had  lighted  &»  nudblig^t ;  eutd 
the  doctor,  looking  fearfully  about  the  rocsn,  was  juat  exhort- 
ing D<di^  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  to  ptack  up  a  stout  heart, 
when  a  noise  m  the  chimney,  like  Toicee  and  stm^ling, 
Btmok  a  Budden  panic  into  the  sexton.  He  took  to  his  heels 
with  the  lantern;  the  doctor  followed  hard  after  him;  the 
stairs  groaned  and  creaked  as  they  hurried  down,  increas- 
ing their  agitation  and  speed  by  its  noises.  The  front  doix 
danuned  after  them ;  and  Dolt^  heard  tiiem  scrabbling  down 
the  avenue,  till  the  sound  (tf  their  feet  was  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance. That  he  did  not  join  in  this  preciiritato  retreat  might 
hare  been  owing  to  his  poeeeseing  a  little  more  oouisge  tiian 
his  companionB,  or  perhaps  that  he  had  canght  a  glimpse  of 
the  cause  of  their  dismay  in  a  nest  of  chimney  swaDows  that 
came  tumbling  down  into  the  flreplaoe. 

Bong  now  left  to  himself,  he  secured  the  front  door  by  a 
strong  bolt  and  bar;  and  haTing  seen  that  the  other  entrancee 
were  fastened,  he  returned  to  his  desolate  chamber.  Having 
made  his  sapper  frcon  the  basket  which  the  good  old  coc^ 
bad  provided,  he  locked  the  chamber  door  and  retired  fc^  rest 
on  a  mattress  in  one  comer.  The  night  was  calm  and  still; 
and  nothing  broke  upon  the  profound  quiet  but  the  lonely 
chirping  of  a  cricket  from  the  chimney  of  s  distant  chamber. 
The  rushhght,  which  stood  in  the  center  of  the  deal  table, 
shed  a  feeble  yellow  ray,  dimly  fllumining  the  chamber,  and 
making  uncouth  shapes  and  shadows  on  the  walls,  from  the 
clothes  which  Dolph  had  thrown  over  a  chair. 

With  aU  bis  boldness  of  heart,  there  was  something  sub- 
duing in  this  desolate  scene ;  and  he  felt  his  spirits  flag  within 
him  as  he  lay  on  his  hard  bed  and  gazed  about  the  room. 
He  was  turning  over  in  his  mind  his  idle  habtts,  his  doubtful 
prospects,  and  now  and  then  heaving  a  heavy  sigh,  as  be 
thought  on  his  poor  old  mother;  for  there  ia  nothing  Bke  the 
silence  and  loneliness  of  night  to  1»ii^  dark  shadows  over 
the  brightest  mind.  By-and-by,  he  thought  he  heard  a  sound 
as  if  some  one  wbs  widkhig  below  stairs.  He  fistmed,  and 
•  ••00— Vol.  XI. 
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distinctly  beard  a  step  on  the  ^reat  staircase.  It  approached 
solemnly  and  slowly,  tramp — tramp — tramp  I  It  was  evi- 
dently the  tread  of  some  heavy  personage;  and  yet  how 
coold  he  have  got  into  the  house  without  making  a  noisef 
He  bad  examined  all  the  fastenings,  and  was  certain  that 
every  fflibanoe  was  secure.  Still  the  steps  advanced,  tramp 
—tramp — tramp  I  It  was  evid^it  that  the  person  approach- 
ing could  not  be  a  robber — ^tbe  step  was  too  loud  and  deliber- 
ate ;  a  robber  would  either  be  stcAltiiy  or  precipitate.  And 
now  the  footsteps  had  ascended  the  staircase;  they  were 
slowly  advancing  along  the  passage,  resoimding  through 
the  silent  and  empty  apartments.  The  very  cricket  had 
ceased  its  melancholy  note,  and  nothing  interrupted  their 
awful  distiDotnefls.  The  door,  which  had  been  locked  on 
tiie  inside,  slowly  swung  open,  as  if  self-moved.  The  foot- 
steps entered  the  room;  but  no  one  was  to  be  seen.  They 
passed  slowly  and  audibly  across  it,  tramp — tramp — trampi 
but  whatever  made  the  sound  was  invisible.  Dolph  nibbed 
his  eyes  and  stared  about  him ;  he  could  see  to  every  part 
of  the  dimly-lighted  chamber;  all  was  vacant;  yet  still  he 
heard  those  mj^Bterious  footsteps,  solemnly  walking  about 
the  chamber.  They  ceased,  and  all  was  dead  silenoe. 
There  was  something  more  appalling  in  this  invisible  visi- 
tation than  there  would  have  been  in  anything  that  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  eyesight.  It  was  awfully  vague  and 
indefinite.  He  felt  his  heart  beat  against  his  ribs;  a  coM 
sweat  broke  out  upon  his  forehead;  he  lay  for  some  time  in 
a  state  of  violent  agitation ;  nothing,  however,  occurred  to 
increase  his  alarm.  His  light  gradually  burned  down  into 
the  socket,  and  he  fell  asleep.  When  he  awoke  it  was  broad 
daylight;  the  sun  was  peering  through  the  cracks  of  the  win- 
dow-shutters, and  the  birds  were  merrily  singing  about  the 
house.  The  bright,  cheery  day  soon  put  to  flight  all  the  ter- 
rors of  the  preceding  night.  Dolph  laughed,  or  rather  tried 
to  laugh,  at  all  that  had  passed,  and  endeavored  to  persuade 
himself  that  it  was  a  mere  freak  of  the  imagination,  conjured 
up  by  the  stories  he  bad  heard ;  but  he  was  a  little  puzzled  to 
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find  the  door  of  bis  room  locked  on  iite  inside,  notwiUistanding 
tiiat  he  had  positively  seen  it  swing  open  as  the  footsteps  had 
entered.  He  returned  to  town  in  a  state  of  considerable  per- 
^exJty ;  bnt  he  determined  to  saj  nothing:  on  the  subject, 
until  his  doubts  were  either  oonfirmed  or  removed  by  another 
night's  watching.  Hu  Eolence  was  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment to  the  gossips  who  had  gathered  at  the  doctor's  man- 
non.  They  had  prepared  their  minds  to  hear  direfnl  tales; 
and  they  were  almost  in  a  rage  at  being  assured  that  he  bad 
nothii^  to  relate. 

The  next  night,  then,  Dolph  repeated  his  vigil.  He  now 
entered  the  house  with  some  trepidation.  He  wag  particular 
in  ezamining  the  fastenings  of  all  the  doors,  and  securing 
them  well.  He  locked  the  door  of  his  chamber,  and  placed 
a  chair  against  it;  then,  having  dispatched  his  supper,  he 
threw  himself  on  his  mattress  and  endeavored  to  sleep.  It 
was  all  in  vain — a  thousand  crowding  fancies  kept  him  wak- 
ing. The  time  slowly  dragged  on,  as  if  minutes  were  spin- 
ning out  themselves  into  hours.  As  the  night  advanced,  he 
grew  more  and  more  nervous;  and  he  almost  started  fr(»n 
Ma  couch  when  he  heard  the  myBterious  footstep  again  <m 
the  staircase.  ITp  it  came,  as  before,  solemnly  and  slowly, 
tramp — ^tramp — tramp t  It  approached  along  the  passage; 
the  door  ^ain  swung  open,  as  if  there  had  been  neither  lock 
nor  impediment,  and  a  strange-looking  figure  stalked  into 
the  room.  It  was  an  elderly  man,  large  and  robust,  clothed 
hi  the  old  Flemish  fashion.  He  had  on  a  kind  of  short  cloak, 
with  a  garment  under  it,  belted  round  the  waist ;  trunk  hose, 
with  great  bunches  or  bows  at  the  knees ;  and  a  pair  of  russet 
boots,  very  lai^  at  top,  and  standing  widely  from  his  legs. 
His  hat  was  broad  and  slouched,  with  a  feather  trailii^  over 
one  side.  His  iron-gray  hair  hung  in  thick  masses  on  his 
neck;  and  he  had  a  short  grizzled  beard.  He  walked  slowly 
round  the  room,  aa  if  ezamining  that  all  was  safe;  then, 
hanging  his  Iiat  on  a  p^  beside  the  door,  he  sat  down  in  the 
elbow-chair,  and,  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  table,  be  fixed  his 
eyes  on  D(dph  with  an  unmoving  and  deadening  etare. 
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Dolph  was  not  naturally  a  cowajrd;  but  he  had  been 
brot^ht  up  in  an  implicit  belief  in  ghosts  emd  goblins.  A 
thoosand  stories  came  swarming  to  his  miad  that  he  bad 
heard  about  this  buildii^;  and  as  he  looked  at  this  strange 
perscmage,  with  his  imcouth  garb,  his  pale  visage,  his  grisily 
beard,  and  his  fixed,  starii^,  fish-like  eye,  his  teeth  began  to 
chatter,  his  hair  to  rise  on  his  head,  and  a  cold  sweat  to  break 
out  all  over  bis  body.  How  long  he  remained  in  this  sitoa- 
tion  he  could  not  tell,  for  he  was  like  one  fascinated.  He 
could  not  take  his  gaze  off  from  the  specter;  but  lay  staring 
at  him  with  his  whole  intellect  absorbed  in  the  contemplar 
tion.  The  old  man  remained  seated  behind  the  table,  with- 
out stirring,  or  turning  an  eye,  always  keeping  a  dead  steady 
glare  upon  Dolph.  At  length  the  household  cock  from  a 
neighboring  farm  clapped  his  wings,  and  gave  a  loud  cheer- 
ful crow  that  rung  over  the  fields.  At  the  sound,  the  old 
man  slowly  rose  and  took  down  his  bat  from  the  p^;  the 
door  opened  and  closed  after  him ;  he  was  heard  to  go  slowly 
down  the  staircase — tramp — tramp — tramp  I  and  when  be 
had  got  to  the  bottom  all  was  again  silent.  Dolph  lay  and 
listened  earnestly;  counted  every  footfall;  listened  and  list- 
ened if  the  steps  should  return — until,  exhausted  by  watching 
and  agitation,  he  fell  into  a  troubled  sle^. 

Daylight  again  brought  fresh  courage  and  assurance. 
He  would  fain  have  considered  all  that  bad  passed  as  a 
mere  dream ;  yet  there  stood  the  chair  in  which  the  unknown 
had  seated  himself;  there  was  the  table  on  which  he  had 
leaned;  there  was  the  p^  on  which  he  had  hung  his  hat; 
and  there  was  the  door,  locked  precisely  as  he  himself  luid 
locked  it,  with  a  chair  placed  against  it.  He  hastened  down- 
stairs and  examined  the  doors  and  windows;  all  were  exactly 
in  the  same  state  in  which  he  had  left  them,  and  there  was 
no  ai^tarent  way  by  which  any  being  could  have  entered  and 
left  the  house  without  leaving  some  trace  behind.  "Pooh!" 
said  Dolph  to  himself,  "it  was  all  a  dream."  Bat  it  would 
not  do;  the  more  he  endeavored  to  shake  the  scene  off  from 
his  mind,  the  more  it  haunted  him. 
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Though  he  persiBted  in  a  atriot  silenoe  as  to  all  fiiat  he 
had  Been  or  heard,  yet  his  looks  betrayed  the  uncomfoitable 
night  that  he  had  passed.  It  was  evident  that  there  was  some- 
Qung  wonderful  hidden  mider  this  mysterioon  reserve.  The 
doctor  took  him  into  the  study,  locked  the  door,  and  sought 
to  have  a  full  and  oonfidential  ccBnmnnicataon ;  but  he  ooold 
get  nothing  oat  of  faim.  ¥^ti  Ilsy  took  him  aside  into  the 
pantry,  but  to  as  little  porpoee;  and  Peter  de  Oroodt  held 
hitn  hy  the  bntton  for  a  full  hour  in  the  o&nrchyard,  the  very 
place  to  get  at  Hbe  bottom  of  a  ghost  story,  but  came  oS  not 
a  whit  wiser  tiian  the  rest.  It  is  always  the  oase,  bawevsr, 
titat  one  truth  ccmcealed  makes  a  dozen  current  lies.  It  is 
like  a  guinea  locked  op  in  a  bank  that  has  a  dozen  paper 
representatives.  Before  the  day  was  over  the  neighborhood 
was  full  of  reports.  Some  eioA  that  Dolph  HeyBger  watched 
in  the  haunted  house  with  pistc^s  loaded  with  silver  bullets; 
oth«B,  that  he  had  a  long  talk  with  the  specter  without  a 
bead;  others,  tiiat  Dr.  Eidpperhauseii  and  the  sexton  had 
been  hunted  down  the  Bowery  lane,  and  quite  into  town,  by 
a  legion  of  ^osts  of  their  ocetomerH.  Some  ^ook  their 
heads,  and  thought  it  a  shame  that  the  doctor  should  put 
Dolph  to  paee  the  night  alone  in  that  dismal  house,  whwe  he 
might  be  spirited  away,  no  ooe  knew  whither;  while  otheoB 
observed,  with  a  shrug,  that  if  the  devil  did  cany  oS  the 
youngster  it  would  be  but  taking  his  own. 

These  rumors  at  length  reaclwd  the  ears  of  the  good  dame 
Heyhger,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  threw  her  into  a  terrible 
alarm.  For  her  son  to  have  <^posed  himself  to  danger  from 
living  foes  would  have  been  nothing  so  dreadful  in  her  eyes 
as  to  dare  alone  the  terrors  of  the  haunted  bouse.  She  hast- 
ened to  the  doctor's,  and  passed  a  greet  part  ot  the  day  in 
attempting  to  dissuade  IMph  from  r^)eating  his  v^l;  she 
told  him  a  score  of  tales,  which  her  gosBi[ni^  friends  had 
just  related  to  her,  of  persons  who  bad  been  carried  off  when 
watching  alone  in  old  ruinons  houses.  It  was  all  to  no  effect. 
Dolph's  |Hide,  as  well  as  curiosity,  was  piqued.  He  endeav- 
ored  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  bis  mother,  and  to  assure 
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her  that  there  was  no  truth  in  all  the  nunorB  she  had  heard ; 
ahe  looked  at  him  dubiously,  and  shook  her  head;  bat  find- 
ing his  determination  was  not  to  be  shaken,  she  broi^ht  him 
a  little  thick  Dutch  Bible,  with  brass  clasps,  to  take  wi& 
him,  as  a  sword  wherewith  to  fight  the  powers  of  darkness, 
and,  leet  that  might  not  be  sufficient,  the  housekeeper  gave 
him  the  Heidelberg  catechism  by  way  of  dagger. 

The  next  night,  ther^ore,  Dolph  took  up  his  quarters  for 
the  third  time  in  the  old  mansion.  Whether  dream  or  not, 
the  same  tbii^  was  repeated.  Toward  midnight,  when  erery- 
thing  was  still,  the  same  sound  echoed  through  the  empty 
halls  —  tramp  —  tramp  —  tramp  t  The  stairs  were  again 
ascended;  Ihe  door  agahi  swung  open;  the  old  man  en- 
tered, walked  round  the  room,  hung  up  his  hat,  and  seated 
himself  by  the  table.  The  same  fear  and  trembling  came 
over  poor  Dolph,  though  not  in  90  Tiolent  a  degree.  He  lay 
in  the  same  way,  motionless  and  fascinated,  staring  at  the 
figure,  which  r^arded  him,  as  before,  with  a  dead,  fixed, 
chilling  gaze.  In  this  way  they  remiuned  for  a  long  time, 
till,  by  degrees,  Dolph's  courage  began  gradually  to  revive. 
Whether  alive  or  dead,  this  being  had  certainly  some  object  . 
in  his  visitation;  and  he  recollected  to  have  heard  it  said 
that  spirits  have  no  power  to  speak  until  they  are  spoken  to. 
Summ(Hui^  up  resoIutioQ,  therefore,  and  makii^  two  or 
three  attempts  before  he  could  get  his  parched  tongue  in 
motion,  he  addressed  the  unknown  in  the  most  solemn  form 
of  adjuration  Uiat  he  could  recollect,  and  demanded  to  know 
what  was  the  motive  of  his  visit. 

No  sooner  bad  he  finished  than  the  old  man  roee,  toc^ 
down  his  hat,  the  door  opened,  and  he  went  out,  looking 
back  rxpon  Dolph  just  as  he  crossed  the  threshold,  as  if  ex- 
pecting him  to  follow.  The  youngster  did  not  hesitate  an 
instant.  He  took  the  candle  in  his  hand  and  the  Bible  under 
his  arm,  and  obeyed  the  tacit  invitati<m.  The  candle  emitted 
a  feeble,  uncertain  ray ;  but  atiU  he  could  see  the  figure  be- 
fore him  slowly  descend  the  stairs.  He  followed,  trembling. 
When  it  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  sttiirs,  it  turned 
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tluoi^fa  the  hall  toward  the  back  door  of  the  mansion.  Dol;^ 
held  the  l^ht  over  the  baluBtradee;  but,  in  his  eagemeHs  to 
catch  a  sight  of  the  unknown,  he  flared  his  feeble  taper  so 
suddenly  that  it  went  ont.  Still  there  was  sufficient  light 
from  the  pale  moonbeams  that  fell  through  a  narrow  window 
to  give  him  an  indistinct  view  of  the  figure  near  Hia  door. 
He  followed,  therefcnn,  downstairs,  and  turned  toward  the 
place ;  but  when  he  had  got  there  the  unknown  had  disap- 
peared. The  door  remained  fast  barred  and  bolted;  there 
was  no  other  mode  of  exit ;  yet  the  being,  whatever  he  might 
be,  was  gone.  He  unfastened  the  door,  and  looked  out  into 
the  fields.  It  was  a  hazy,  moonlight  n^ht,  so  that  the  eye 
could  distinguish  objects  at  some  distance.  He  thought  he 
saw  the  unknown  in  a  footpath  that  led  from  the  door.  He 
was  not  mistaken ;  but  how  had  he  got  out  of  the  housef 
He  did  not  pause  to  think,  but  followed  on.  The  old  man 
proceeded  at  a  measured  pace,  without  looking  about  him, 
his  footsteps  sounding  on  the  hard  ground.  He  passed  through 
the  orchard  of  apple-trees  that  stood  near  the  hoose,  always 
keeping  the  footpath.  It  led  to  a  well,  situated  in  a  little 
hollow,  which  had  supplied  the  farm  with  water.  Just  st 
this  well,  Dolph  lost  sight  of  him.  He  rubbed  hie  eyes,  and 
looked  ^ain;  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  unknown. 
He  reached  the  well,  but  nobody  was  there.  All  the  sur- 
rounding ground  was  open  and  clear;  there  was  do  bush  nor 
hiding-place.  He  looked  down  the  well,  and  saw,  at  a  great 
depth,  the  reflection  of  the  sky  in  the  still  water.  After  re- 
maining here  for  some  time,  without  seeing  or  hearing  any- 
thing  more  of  his  mysterious  conductor,  he  returned  to  the 
house,  full  of  awe  and  wonder.  He  bolted  the  door,  groped 
his  way  back  to  bed,  and  it  was  long  before  he  could  com- 
pose himself  to  sleep. 

His  dreams  were  strange  and  troubled.  He  thoi^ht  he 
was  following  the  old  man  edong  the  side  of  a  great  river, 
until  they  came  to  a  vessel  that  wag  on  the  point  of  seuling; 
and  that  his  conductor  led  him  on  board  and  vanished.  He 
remembered  the  commander  of  the  vessel,  a  short  swarthy 
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man,  with  crispod  black  hair,  blind  of  one  eye,  and  lame  of 
one  leg;  bat  the  reetof  his  dream  was  very  o«ifnfled.  Some- 
timeB  he  was  sailin^f;  Bometunea  on  shore;  now  amid  etorma 
and  tempests,  and  now  wandering  qmetly  hi  unpawn  streets. 
The  figure  of  the  old  man  was  strangely  mmgled  np  wiih  the 
mridente  of  the  dream ;  and  the  whole  distinctly  wonnd  np 
by  his  findir^  himself  on  board  of  the  vessel  ^ain,  retoizting 
home,  with  a  great  bag  of  money  I 

When  he  woke,  the  gray,  cool  light  of  dawn  we«  strew- 
ing the  horizon,  and  the  cocks  passing  the  rSveil  from  farm 
to  farm  throughont  the  country.  He  rose  more  harassed 
and  perplexed  than  ever.  He  was  singularly  confounded  by 
all  that  he  had  seen  and  dreamt,  and  began  to  donbt  whe^i^ 
hia  mind  was  not  affected,  and  whether  all  that  was  passii^ 
in  his  thoughts  might  not  be  mere  feverish  fantasy.  In  Ub 
present  state  of  mind,  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  retnm  im- 
mediately to  the  doctor's  and  undergo  the  cross-queetioniag 
of  the  household.  He  made  a  scanty  breakfast,  therefoie, 
on  the  remaina  of  the  last  night's  provifflons,  and  then  wan- 
dered ont  into  the  fields  to  meditate  on  all  that  had  befalleo 
him.  Lost  in  thought,  he  rambled  about,  gradually  af^ 
proaching  the  town,  tmtil  the  morning  was  far  advanoedl, 
when  he  was  roused  by  a  hurry  and  bnatle  around  him.  He 
found  himself  near  the  water's  edge,  in  a  throng  of  peoi^e, 
harrying  to  a  pier,  where  there  was  a  vessel  ready  to  make 
sail.  He  was  unconsciously  carried  along  by  the  impalse  of 
the  crowd,  and  found  that  it  was  a  sloop,  on  the  paint  of  sail- 
ing up  the  Hudson  to  Albany.  There  was  much  leave-t^ing 
and  kissing  of  old  women  and  children,  and  great  activity 
in  carrying  on  board  baskets  of  bread  and  ct^ea,  and  provis- 
ions of  all  kinds,  notwithstanding  the  mighty'  joints  of  meat 
that  dangled  over  the  stem ;  for  a  voyage  to  Albany  was  an 
expedition  of  great  moment  in  those  days.  The  commander 
of  the  sloop  was  hurrying  about,  and  giving  a  world  of  or- 
ders, which  were  not  very  strictly  attended  to ;  one  man  being' 
bo^  in  lighting  his  {npe,  and  another  in  sharpMiing  his 
fmicker-snee. 
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The  appearance  c^  the  commander  Buddenljr  caught 
Dolph's  attention.  He  was  short  and  swarthy,  with  crisped 
black  hair ;  blind  of  one  eye,  and  lame  of  one  leg — the  very 
commander  that  he  bad  seen  in  his  dream  t  Surprised  and 
aronsed,  he  considered  the  aoene  more  attentively,  and  re- 
called still  further  traces  of  his  dream :  the  appearance  of 
the  vessel,  of  the  river,  and  of  a  variety  of  other  objects, 
accorded  with  the  imperfect  images  vaguely  rimng  to  reo- 
dlection. 

As  he  atood  musing  on  these  circumstanoes,  the  captain 
suddenly  called  out  to  him  in  Dutch,  "Step  on  board,  young 
man,  or  you'll  be  left  behindl"  He  was  startled  by  the  sum- 
mons; be  saw  that  the  sloop  was  cast  loose  and  was  actually 
moving  from  the  pier ;  it  seemed  as  if  be  was  actuated  by 
some  irresLstible  impulse ;  he  sprai^  upon  the  deck,  and  the 
next  moment  the  sloop  was  hurried  off  by  the  wind  and  tide. 
Dolph's  thoughts  and  feelings  were  all  in  tnmnlt  and  confu- 
sicm.  He  had  been  strongly  worked  upon  by  the  events  that 
bad  recently  befallen  him,  euid  could  not  but  think  that  there 
was  some  connection  between  his  present  situation  and  his 
last  night's  dream.  He  felt  as  if  he  was  under  supematoral 
influence ;  and  he  tried  to  assure  himself  with  an  old  and 
favorite  maxim  of  his  that  "one  way  or  other  all  would  turn 
out  for  the  beet. "  For  a  moment  the  indignation  of  the  doo- 
tor  at  his  departure  without  leave  passed  across  his  mind — 
but  that  was  matter  of  little  moment.  Then  he  thoi^fbt  of 
the  distress  of  his  mother  at  his  strange  disappearance,  and 
the  idea  gave  him  a  sudden  pang;  he  would  have  entreated 
to  be  put  <m  ehore ;  bat  he  knew  with  such  wind  and  tide  the 
entreaty  would  have  been  in  vain.  Then,  the  inspiring  love 
of  novelty  and  adventure  came  rushing  in  full  tide  through 
his  bosom ;  be  felt  himself  launched  strangely  and  suddenly 
on  the  world,  and  under  full  way  to  explore  the  regions  of 
wonder  that  lay  up  this  m^hty  river,  and  beyond  those  blue 
mountains  that  bad  bounded  his  horizon  since  childhood. 
WbUe  he  was  lost  in  this  whirl  of  thought,  the  sails  strained 
to  the  breeae;  the  shores  seemed  to  hurry  away  behind  him; 
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and,  before  he  perf ectlj  recovered  his  self -poeaeBskm,  the  slot^ 
-was  ploTring  her  way  past  Spiking-deTQ  and  Yonkera,  and  the 
tallest  chimney  of  the  Manhattoes  had  faded  from  his  s^ht 

I  have  said  that  a  voyage  tip  the  Hudson  in  thoee  days 
was  an  nndertaldng  of  some  moment;  indeed,  it  was  ae  mndl 
thought  of  as  a  voyage  to  Shirope  is  at  present.  The  sloops 
were  often  many  days  on  the  way;  the  cautions  uavigatorB 
taking  in  sail  when  it  blew  fresh,  and  coming  to  anchor  si 
night;  and  stopping  to  send  the  boat  ashore  for  milk  for 
tea,  withont  which  it  was  impossible  for  Hbe  worthy  old  lady 
passengers  to  subsist.  And  there  were  the  mnch-ta}^d-<rf 
perils  of  the  Tappaan  Zee,  and  the  highlands.  In  short,  a 
prudent  Dutch  bui^her  would  talk  of  such  a  voyage  for 
months,  and  even  years,  beforehand;  and  never  undertocA 
it  without  putting  his  affairs  in  order,  making  bis  will,  and 
having  prayers  said  for  him  in  the  Low  Dutch  churclras. 

In  the  course  of  such  a  voyage,  therefore,  Dolph  was  sai- 
isfled  he  would  have  time  enough  to  reflect,  and  to  Toake  up 
his  mind  as  to  what  he  should  do  when  he  arrived  at  Albany. 
The  captain,  with  his  blind  eye  and  lame  \eg,  would,  it  is 
true,  bring  his  strange  dream  to  mind,  and  perplex  him  sad^ 
for  a  few  momenta ;  but,  of  late,  his  life  had  been  made  up 
80  much  of  dreams  and  realitiee,  his  nights  and  days  had 
been  so  jumbled  tc^^ether,  tiiat  he  seemed  to  be  moving  con- 
tinually in  a  delusion.  There  is  always,  however,  a  kind  of 
vagabond  consolation  inaman'g  having  nothing  in  this  world 
to  lose ;  with  this  Dolpb  comforted  his  heart,  luid  determined 
to  make  the  most  of  the  present  enjoyment. 

In  the  second  day  of  the  voyage  they  came  to  the  high- 
lands. It  was  the  latter  part  of  a  calm,  sultry  day  that  they 
floated  gently  with  the  tide  between  these  stem  mountains. 
There  was  that  perfect  quiet  which  prevails  over  nature  in 
the  languor  of  summer  heat;  the  turning  of  a  plank,  or  the 
accidental  ffdiing  of  an  oar  on  deck,  was  echoed  fiTMn  the 
mountain  side  and  reverberated  along  the  shores;  and  if  by 
chance  the  captain  gave  a  shout  of  command,  time  were  aby 
tongues  that  mocked  it  from  every  6GS. 
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Dolph  gased  about  him  in  mate  delight  atid  wonder  at 
these  scenee  of  Nature's  magnificence.  To  the  left  the  Dun- 
derbe^  reared  its  woody  precipices,  height  over  height,  for- 
est over  forest,  away  into  the  deep  summer  aky.  To  the 
right  strutted  fcrth  the  bold  promontory  of  Anthcmy's  Nose, 
with  a  solitary  eagle  wheeling  about  it ;  while  beyond,  moun- 
tain succeeded  to  mountain,  until  they  seemed  to  lock  their 
arms  tc^ther,  and  confine  this  mighty  river  in  their  em- 
braces. There  was  a  feeling  of  quiet  luxury  in  gazii^;  at 
the  broad,  green  bosoms  here  and  there  scooped  out  among 
the  precipices ;  or  at  woodlands  high  in  air,  nodding  over  the 
edge  of  some  beetling  bluff,  and  their  foliage  all  tranaparent 
ID  the  yellow  sunshine. 

In  the  midst  of  his  admiration,  Dolph  remarked  a  pile  of 
bright,  snowy  clouds  peering  above  the  western  heights.  It 
was  succeeded  by  another,  and  another,  each  seemingly  push- 
ing onward  its  predecessor,  and  towering,  with  dazzling  bril- 
liancy, in  the  deep-blue  atmosphere:  and  now  muttering 
peals  of  thunder  were  faintly  heard  rolling  behind  the  moun- 
tains. The  river,  hitherto  still  and  glassy,  reflecting  pictures 
of  the  sky  and  land,  now  showed  a  dark  ripple  at  a  distauoe, 
as  the  breeze  oame  creeping  up  it.  The  fish-hawks  wheeled 
and  screamed,  and  sought  their  nests  on  the  high  dry  tre^ ; 
the  crows  flew  clamorously  to  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and 
all  nature  seemed  conscious  of  the  approaching  thunder-gust. 

The  clouds  now  rolled  in  volimiee  over  the  moimtain-tops; 
their  summits  still  bright  and  snowy,  but  the  lower  parts  of 
an  inky  blackness.  The  rain  began  to  patter  down  in  broad 
and  scattered  drops;  the  wind  freshened,  and  curled  up  the 
waves ;  at  length  it  seemed  as  if  the  bellying  clouds  were 
torn  open  by  ihe  mountain  tops,  and  complete  torrents  of 
rain  came  ratting  down.  The  lightning  leaped  from  cloud 
to  oload,  and  streamed  quivering  against  the  rocks,  splitting 
and  rending  tbe  stoutest  forest  trees.  The  thunder  burst  in 
tremendous  explosions;  the  peals  were  echoed  from  moun- 
tain to  mountEun ;  they  crashed  upon  I>underbei^,  and  rolled 
up  tiie  long  defile  of  tbe  highlands,  each  headland  making  a 
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new  echo,  nntO  old  Bull  Hill  secoued  to  beOow  back  the 

For  a  time  the  acudding  laok  and  miet,  and  the  edieeted 
rain,  abnoet  hid  the  landBCspe  from  the  edghk  There  was  a 
fearful  glocnn,  ninmined  still  mora  fearfullv  hy  the  Htreama 
of  lightning  which  glitterad  among  the  nun-dropa.  Kerer 
had  Dolph  beheld  such  an  absolute  warring  of  the  dements : 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Htorm  was  tearing  and  rending  its  way 
through  this  monntain  defile,  and  had  brot^it  all  the  artil- 
lery of  heaven  into  action. 

The  Teasel  was  hurried  on  by  the  increasing  wind,  imtil 
she  came  to  where  the  river  makes  a  sadden  bend,  the  oaXj 
one  in  the  whole  ooutob  of  its  majestic  career.*  Jnst  as  th^ 
tamed  the  point,  a  violent  fiaw  of  wind  came  sweepii^  down 
a  monntain  gnlly,  bendii^  the  forest  before  it,  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment, lashii^  np  the  river  into  white  froth  and  foam.  The 
captain  saw  the  danger,  and  cried  out  to  lower  the  sail.  Be- 
fore the  order  conld  be  obeyed  the  flaw  stmck  the  sloop  and 
threw  her  on  her  beam-ends.  Everything  was  now  fright 
and  confusion:  the  flapping  of  the  eails,  the  whistling  and 
mshing  of  the  wind,  the  bawling  of  the  captain  and  crew, 
the  shrieking  of  the  passengetB,  all  mingled  with  the  roUii^ 
and  bellowing  of  the  thnnder.  In  the  midst  of  tJie  ufvoar^ 
the  sloop  righted;  at  the  same  time  the  mainsail  shifted,  the 
boom  c^ne  sweeping  the  quarter-deck,  and  Dolph,  who  was 
gazing  ungfoardedly  at  the  clouds,  foxmd  himself,  in  a  mo- 
ment, floondering  in  the  river. 

For  once  in  Us  life  one  of  bis  idle  Eiooomplishmente  was 
of  use  to  him.  The  many  truant  hours  which  he  had  devoted 
to  sporting  in  the  Hudson  had  made  him  an  expert  swimmer; 
yet,  with  all  his  strength  and  skill,  he  found  great  difficulty 
in  reaching  the  shore.  Bis  disappearance  from  tlie  deck  had 
not  been  noticed  by  the  crew,  who  were  all  occupied  by  Acar 
own  dai^^.  The  sloop  was  driven  along  with  inoonoeivaUe 
nt|adity.     She  had  hard  work  to  weather  a  long  protDontny 

•  Tblsmnat  have  been  the  bend  at  Weot  Point 
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on  the  eastern  shore,  round  wiiioh  the  rirer  tanked,  asd  which 
oom[4etel7  shnt  hear  fiom  Dolph'fl  view. 

It  was  <m  a  point  ot  the  western  shore  that  he  landed, 
and,  scramUing  ap  fbe  rooks,  he  threw  himeelf,  faint  and 
exhansted,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  By  degrees  the  thimder- 
gost  paeeed  ovot.  The  clouds  rolled  away  to  the  eaet,  where 
they  lay  piled  in  feathery  mafleee,  tinted  with  the  last  ro^ 
rays  of  the  son.  The  distant  {^y  of  the  hghtning  might  be 
Been  about  the  dark  bases,  and  now  and  then  might  be  heard 
tike  faint  muttering  of  the  thunder.  Dcd]^  rose,  and  sought 
aboat  to  eee  if  any  path  led  fran  the  shore;  but  all  was  sar- 
age  and  tra(A:leeB.  The  rooks  were  piled  upon  each  other; 
great  trunkB  of  trees  lay  sluttwed  about,  as  tiiey  had  been 
Ucwn  down  by  the  strong  winds  which  draw  through  these 
mountains,  or  had  fallen  &rongfa  age.  The  rooks,  too,  were 
orerhnng  with  wild  Tines  and  Mers,  which  completely  matted 
thamselvee  togetfau',  and  c^ipoeed  a  barrier  -to  all  ingress; 
every  movement  that  he  made  shook  down  a  shower  from 
the  dripping  foliage.  He  attempted  to  scale  one  of  tiiese  al- 
most perpendicular  heights;  but,  thoagh  strong  and  agile, 
be  found  it  a  Herculean  undertaking.  Oft^i  he  was  sup- 
ported merely  by  crumbling  projections  of  the  rock,  and 
Bometintes  he  clung  to  roots  and  branches  of  trees,  and  hung 
almost  suspended  in-  the  air.  The  wood-pigeon  came  cleav- 
ii^  his  whistling  Sight  by  him,  and  the  eagle  screamed  from 
the  brow  of  the  impending  cliff.  As  he  was  thus  clamber- 
ing, he  was  on  the  point  of  seising  hold  of  a  shmb  to  aid  his 
asoMit,  when  something  mstled  amcng  the  leaves,  and  he 
saw  a  snake  qnivering  along  like  lightning,  almost  from  un- 
der his  hand.  It  ooiled  itself  up  immediately,  in  an  attitude 
ot  defiance,  with  flattened  betkl,  distended  jawe,  and  quickly- 
vibrating  tongae,  that  played  like  a  little  flame  about  its 
month.  Dolph's  heart  turned  faint  within  him,  and  be  had 
wdlnigh  let  go  his  bold,  and  tumbled  down  the  precipice. 
The  serpent  stood  ra  tbe  defensive  but  tfxr  an  instant;  it  was 
■n  instinotive  movesnent  of  defense ;  and  finding  there  was 
no  attack,  it  glided  away  into  a  cleft  of  the  rock.    Dolph's 
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eye  followed  witii  fearful  intensity,  and  he  saw  at  a  glanoe 
that  he  waa  in  the  vicinity  of  a  neat  of  adders,  that  lay 
blotted,  and  writhing,  and  hidniiig  in  the  chasm.  He  hast- 
ened with  all  speed  to  escape  from  so  frightful  a  neighbor- 
hood. His  imagination  was  full  of  this  new  hOTTor;  he  saw 
an  adder  in  eveiy  curling  vine  and  heard  the  tail  of  a  rattle- 
snake  in  every  dry  leaf  that  rustled. 

At  length  he  succeeded  in  scramblii^  to  the  summit  of  a 
precipice ;  but  it  was  covered  by  a  dense  forest.  Wherever 
he  could  gain  a  lookout  between  the  trees  he  saw  that  the 
coast .  rose  in  heights  and  cliffs,  one  rising  beyond  another, 
until  huge  mountains  overtopped  the  whole.  There  were  no 
signs  of  cultlvatiou,  nor  any  smoke  curling  among  the  trees, 
to  indicate  a  human  residence.  Everything  was  wild  and 
solitary.  As  he  was  atandii^  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  that 
overlooked  a  deep  ravine  fringed  with  trees,  his  feet  detached 
a  great  tta^meat  erf  rock;  it  fell,  crashing  its  way  through 
the  treetope,  down  into  the  chasm.  A  loud  whoop,  or  rather 
yell,  iesaed  from  tiie  bottom  of  the  glen ;  the  moment  after, 
there  was  the  repint  of  a  gun ;  and  a  ball  came  whistUn^ 
over  his  head,  cutting  the  twigs  and  leaves,  and  burying 
itself  deep  in  the  bark  ot  a  cheetuut-tree. 

Dolph  did  not  wait  for  a  second  shot,  but  made  a  precipi- 
tate retreat ;  fearing  every  moment  to  hear  the  enemy  in  pur- 
Buit.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  returning  unmolested  to 
the  shore,  and  determined  to  penetrate  no  further  into  a 
country  so  beset  with  savt^  perils. 

He  sat  himself  down,  drippii^,  disconsolately,  on  a  wet 
stone.  What  was  to  be  done?  where  was  he  to  shelter  him- 
self? The  hour  of  repose  was  ai^troaching ;  the  birds  were 
seeking  their  nesta,  the  bat  began  to  flit  about  in  the  twilight, 
and  the  night-hawk,  soaring  high  in  heaven,  seemed  to  be 
calling  out  the  stEirs.  Night  gradually  closed  in  and  wrapped 
everything  in  gloom ;  and  though  it  was  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  yet  the  breeze,  stealing  aloi^  the  river,  and  amtmg 
these  drippii^  forests,  waa  chilly  and  penetrating,  especially 
to  a  half -drowned  man. 
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As  he  sat  drooping  and  de^Kmdent  in  tUs  oomf ortlees 
eonditdon,  he  perceiTed  a  light  gleaming  tlirongh  the  trees 
sear  the  shore,  where  the  winding  of  the  river  made  a  de^ 
bay.  It  cheered  him  with  the  hopes  that  here  might  be  same 
human  habitation,  where  he  might  get  something  to  appease 
tiie  clamorons  oravings  of  his  stomach,  and,  what  was  equally 
necessary  in  his  shipwrec^d  condition,  a  comfortable  shelter 
for  the  night.  It  was  with  extreme  difficnlty  that  he  made 
his  way  toward  the  light,  along  ledges  of  rocks  down  which 
he  was  in  danger  of  sliding  into  the  riTer,  and  over  great 
tranks  of  fallen  trees;  some  of  which  had  been  blown  down 
in  the  late  stonn,  and  lay  so  thickly  together  that  he  had  to 
stmggle  through  their  branches.  At  length  he  came  to  the 
brow  of  a  rock  that  overhung  a  Bmall  dell,  from  whence  the 
light  proceeded.  It  was  from  a  fire  at  the  foot  of  a  great 
tree  that  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  grassy  interval,  (»  plat, 
among  the  ro^w.  The  fire  oast  up  a  red  glare  among  the 
gray  cn^;s  and  impending  trees;  leaving  chasms  of  deep 
gloom  that  resembled  entranoes  to  caverns.  A  small  brook 
rippled  close  by,  betrayed  l^  the  quivering  reflection  of  the 
flame.  There  were  two  figores  movii^  about  the  fire,  and 
others  squatted  before  it.  As  tbey  were  between  him  and 
the  light,  ibey  were  in  complete  shadow ;  but  one  of  them 
happening  to  move  round  to  the  opposite  side,  Dolph  was 
Bttwtled  at  perceiving,  by  the  full  glare  falling  on  painted 
featnres,  and  glittering  on  silver  ornaments,  that  he  was  an 
Indian.  He  now  looked  more  narrowly,  and  saw  guns  lean- 
ing against  a  tree,  and  a  dead  body  lyhig  on  the  ground. 

Dolph  b^fan  to  doubt  whether  he  was  not  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  before;  here  was  the  very  foe  that  had  fired  at 
him  from  the  glen.  He  endeavored  to  retreat  quietly,  not 
caring  to  intmst  himself  to  these  half-human  beings  in  so 
sav^e  and  lonely  a  place.  It  was  too  late :  the  Indian,  vrith 
that  eagle  quickness  of  eye  so  remarkable  in  bis  race,  per- 
ceived something  stirring  among  the  bushes  on  the  rook :  he 
seized  one  of  the  guns  that  leaned  against  the  tree;  one  mo- 
ment mora  and  Dolph  might  have  had  his  passion  tor  ad- 
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TBDture  cured  by  a  ballet.  He  hallooed  loudly,  with  the 
Indian  salatation  of  friendship :  the  whole  party  sprang  upon 
their  feet;  the  salutatiou  was  returned,  emd  the  straggler 
was  invited  to  join  them  at  the  fire. 

On  approachii^,  ho  found,  to  his  consolation,  that  the 
party  was  composed  of  white  men  as  well  as  Indians.  One, 
who  was  evidently  the  principal  person^e,  or  comnumder, 
was  seated  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  before  the  fire.  He  was  a 
lai^,  stout  man,  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  but  hale  and 
hearty.  His  face  was  bronzed  almost  to  the  color  of  an  In- 
dian's; he  had  stroi^  but  rather  jovial  features,  an  aquiline 
ttose,  and  a  mouUi  shaped  like  a  mastiff's.  His  face  was 
half  thrown  in  shade  by  a  broad  bat,  with  a  bnok*s-tail  in 
it.  His  gray  hair  hung  short  in  his  neck.  He  wore  a  hunt- 
ing-frock, with  Indian  I^^gii^s,  and  moccasins,  and  a  tomei- 
hawk  in  the  broad  wampum  belt  roimd  his  waist.  As  Dolph 
caught  a  distinct  view  of  his  person  and  features,  he  was 
struck  with  something  that  reminded  him  of  the  old  man  of 
the  haunted  house.  The  man  before  him,  however,  was  dif- 
ferent in  his  drees  and  age ;  he  was  more  cheery,  too,  in  his 
aspect,  and  it  was  hard  to  define  where  the  vague  resem- 
blance lay ;  but  a  resemblance  there  certainly  was.  Dc4ph 
felt  some  degree  of  awe  in  aj^roaching  him;  but  was  assured 
by  the  frank,  hearty  welcome  with  which  he  was  reoeiTed. 
As  he  cast  his  eyes  about,  too,  he  was  still  farther  encour- 
aged, by  perceiving  that  the  dead  body,  which  had  caused 
him  some  alarm,  was  that  of  a  deer ;  and  his  satisfaction  was 
complete  in  discerning,  by  the  savory  steams  which  issued 
from  a  kettle  suspended  by  a  hooked  stick  over  the  fire,  that 
there  was  a  part  cooking  for  the  evening's  repast. 

He  now  found  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  rambling  hunt- 
ing party ;  such  as  often  took  place  in  those  days  among  the 
settlers  along  the  river.  The  hunter  is  always  hosjntable ; 
and  nothing  makes  men  more  social  and  unceremonious  than 
meeting  in  the  wilderness.  The  commander  of  the  party 
poured  him  out  a  dram  of  cheering  Uquor,  which  he  gave 
him  with  a  merry  leer,  to  warm  his  heart;  and  ordered  one 
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of  his  followera  to  fetch  some  garments  from  a  pinnace, 
which  was  moored  in  a  core  close  by,  while  thoee  in  which 
onr  hero  was  dripini^  might  be  dried  before  the  fire. 

Dolph  found,  as  he  had  suspected,  that  the  shot  trom  the 
glen,  which  had  come  so  near  giTing  him  his  quietus  when 
on  the  precipice,  was  from  the  party  before  him.  He  had 
nearly  crushed  one  of  them  by  tiie  fragment  CFf  rock  which 
he  hctd  detached ;  and  the  jovial  old  hunter,  in  the  broad  hat 
and  buck-tail,  had  fired  at  the  place  where  he  saw  the  bushes 
move,  auppoBing  it  to  be  some  wild  animal.  He  laughed 
heartily  at  the  blunder;  it  being  what  is  conBidered  an  ex- 
ceeding good  joke  among  hunters.  "But  faith,  my  lad," 
said  he,  "if  I  had  bnt  caught  a  gHmpee  of  you  to  taire  sight 
at,  you  would  hare  followed  the  rock.  Antony  "Vander  Hey- 
den  is  seldom  known  to  miss  his  aim."  These  last  words 
were  at  once  a  clew  to  Dolph's  curiosity;  and  a  few  questions 
let  him  completely  into  the  character  of  the  man  before  him, 
and  of  his  band  cX  woodland  rangers.  The  commander  in  the 
broad  hat  and  hunting-frock  was  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Heer  Antony  Vander  Heyden,  of  Albany,  of  whom  Dolph 
had  many  a  time  heard.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  hero  of  many 
a  story ;  being  a  man  of  mi^nlar  humors  and  whimsical  hab- 
its that  were  matters  of  wonder  to  his  quiet  Dutch  neighbors. 
As  he  was  a  man  of  property,  having  had  a  father  before 
him  from  whom  he  inherited  large  tracts  of  wild  land,  and 
whole  barrelfuls  of  wampnm,  he  could  indulge  his  humors 
without  control.  Instead  of  staying  quietly  at  home ;  eating 
and  drinking  at  regular  meal  times;  amusing  himself  by 
smoking  his  pipe  on  the  bench  before  the  door,  and  then  turn- 
ing into  a  comfortable  bed  at  night;  he  delighted  in  all  kinds 
of  rough,  wild  expeditions.  He  was  never  bo  happy  as  when 
on  a  hunting  party  in  the  wildemess,  sleeping  under  trees  or 
bark  sheds,  or  cruising  down  the  river,  or  on  some  woodland 
lake,  fishing  and  fowling,  and  living  the  Lord  knows  how. 

He  was  a  great  friend  to  Indians  and  to  an  Indian  mode 
ot  life ;  which  he  considered  true  natural  liberty  and  manly 
enj(^m.mt.     When  at  home,  he  had  always  several  tndian 
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hangeTB-on,  who  loitered  about  his  house,  sleeping  like  hounds 
in  the  Bunshine,  or  preparing  hunting  and  fiahing-tEickle  f<v 
aome  new  expedition,  or  shooting  at  marks  with  bows  and 
aoTows. 

Over  these  vagrant  beings  Heer  Antony  had  as  perfect 
conunand  as  a  huntsman  over  his  ^ack;  though  thej  were 
great  nuieanoes  to  the  regular  people  of  his  neighborhood. 
As  he  was  a  rich  man,  no  one  ventured  to  thwart  his  hamon; 
indeed,  he  had  a  hearty,  joyous  manner  about  him  that  made 
him  universally  popular.  He  would  troll  a  Dutch  scmg  as 
he  tramped  along  the  street;  hail  every  one  a  mile  off;  and 
when  he  entered  a  house  he  would  slap  the  good  man  famil- 
iarly ou  the  back,  shake  him  by  the  hand  till  he  roared,  and 
kiss  his  wife  and  daughters  before  his  face — in  short,  there 
was  DO  pride  nor  ill-humor  about  Heer  Antony. 

Besdes  his  Indian  hangers-on,  he  had  three  or  four  hum- 
ble friends  among  the  white  men,  who  lotted  up  to  him  as 
a  patrtm,  and  had  the  run  of  his  kitchen,  and  the  favor  of 
being  taken  with  him  occasionally  on  his  expediti<ms.  It 
was  with  a  medley  of  such  retainers  that  he  was  at  present 
on  a  cruise  along  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  in  a  pinnace 
which  he  kept  for  his  own  recreation.  There  were  two  white 
men  with  him,  dressed  partly  in  the  Indian  style,  with  moo- 
oasins  and  buntiDg-shirts;  the  rest  of  his  crew  consisted  of 
four  favorite  Indians.  They  had  been  prowling  about  the 
river,  without  any  definite  object,  until  they  found  themsot  'es 
in  the  highlands ;  where  they  had  passed  two  or  three  days, 
hunting  the  deer  which  still  lingered  amoi:^  these  mountains. 

"It  is  a  lucky  circumstance,  young  man,"  said  Antony 
Vander  Heyden,  "that  you  happened  to  be  knocked  over- 
board to-day,  as  to-morrow  morning  we  st^  early  on  our 
return  homeward,  and  you  might  then  have  looked  in  vain 
for  a  meal  among  the  mountains — but  come,  lads,  stir  about  I 
stir  about!  Let's  see  what  prog  we  have  for  supper;  the 
kettle  has  boiled  long  enough ;  my  stomach  cries  cupboard ; 
and  I'll  warrant  our  guest  is  in  no  mood  to  dally  with  hiB 
trencher." 
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There  WEts  a  bustle  now  in  the  little  enoampment.  One 
took  off  the  kettle,  and  turned  a  part  of  the  contents  into  a 
huge  wooden  bowl;  another  prepared  a  flat  rock  for  a  table; 
while  a  third  brought  varioos  atensilB  from  the  pinnace, 
which  was  moored  close  hy;  and  Heer  Antony  hiniself 
brought  a  flaak  or  two  of  precious  liquor  from  his  own  pri- 
vate locker — knowing  his  boon  companicois  too  well  to  trust 
any  of  them  with  the  kBy. 

A  rude  but  hearty  repast  was  soon  spread;  consisting  of 
Tenison  smoking  from  the  kettle,  with  cold  bacon,  boiled  In- 
dian com,  fmd  m^hty  loaves  of  good  brown  household  bread. 
Never  had  Dolph  made  a  more  delicious  repast ;  and  when 
he  had  wetsbed  it  down  with  two  or  three  draughts  from  the 
Heer  Antony's  flask,  and  felt  the  jolly  liquor  sending  its 
warmth  through  his  veins,  and  glowing  round  his  very  heart, 
he  would  not  have  changed  his  mtuation,  no,  not  with  the 
governor  of  the  province. 

The  Heer  Antony,  too,  grew  chirping  and  joyous ;  told 
half  a  dozen  fat  stories,  at  which  his  white  followers  laughed 
immoderately,  though  the  Indians,  as  usual,  coaintained  an 
invincible  gravity. 

"This  is  your  true  life,  my  boyi"  said  he,  slapping  Dolph 
on  the  shoulder;  "a  man  is  never  a  man  till  he  can  defy  wind 
and  weather,  range  woods  and  wilds,  sleep  under  a  tree,  and 
live  on  bass  wood  leaves!" 

And  then  would  he  sii^  a  stave  or  two  of  a  Dutch  drink- 
ing song,  swaying  a  short  squab  Butch  bottle  in  bis  hand, 
while  his  myrmidons  would  join  in  chorus,  until  the  woods 
echoed  again ;  as  the  good  old  song  has  it ; 

"They  all  with  a  shout  made  the  elements  ring, 
So  aooD  as  the  offloe  waa  o'er ; 
To  feasting  the^  went  with  true  meniment. 
And  tippled  strong  liquor  gillore." 

In  the  midst  of  his  joviality,  however,  Heer  Antony  did 
not  lose  sight  lA  discretion.  Though  he  pushed  the  bottle 
without  reserve  to  Dolph,  yet  he  always  took  care  to  help  his 
fc^lowers  himself,  knowii^  the  beings  he  had  to  deal  with; 
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and  he  was  pattionlar  in  granting  bat  a  modnalu  alknrance 
to  tiie  Indians.  Tbe  repaat  beii^  ended,  ibe  IndiaiiB  Iwyzng 
drank  thsir  liqnor  and  snu^Bd  their  pipea,  now  wrapped 
tiiemselTes  in  ttieir  blankets,  stretclied  fitemaelTes  oa  tin 
gronnd  with  their  feet  to  the  fire,  and  eoon  fell  adeep,  like 
so  many  tired  hoonds.  The  rest  of  the  party  remained  chat- 
ting before  the  fire,  which  tiie  glocm  of  the  forest,  and  the 
dampness  of  the  air  from  the  late  stcvm,  rendered  extremely 
gratefol  and  comforting.  The  conversatifHi  gradoally  mod- 
erated from  the  hihirity  of  sapper^time,  and  torned  apon 
htmting  adTentores,  and  exploits  and  perils  in  the  wiM^^ 
nees ;  many  of  which  were  bo  strai^  and  improbable  i^t  I 
will  not  Tentnre  to  repeat  than,  leet  the  yBTsaty  of  Antony 
Vander  Heyden  and  his  comiBdee  ahonld  be  bronght  into 
question.  There  were  many  legendary  tales  told,  also,  aboat 
the  river,  and  the  settlements  on  its  borders ;  in  which  Tahi- 
able  kind  of  lore  the  Heer  Antony  seemed  deeply  vemd. 
As  the  sturdy  bush-beater  sat  in  the  twisted  root  of  a  fa^e, 
that  served  him  for  a  kind  of  aimchadr,  dealing  forth  these 
wild  8t<nieB,  with'  the  fire  gleaming  on  his  sttongly-ntarked 
Tisage,  Dolph  was  ^^ain  repeatedly  perplexed  by  someUiing 
that  reoninded  him  of  the  phemtcon  of  the  hamtted  hottse; 
some  vague  resemblance  that  coald  not  be  fixed  np<ni  any 
precise  feature  or  lineament,  bat  which  pervaded  tibe  general 
air  of  his  countenance  and  figure. 

The  drcmnstance  of  I>olph'8  falling  overboard  beii^  agun 
discussed,  led  to  the  relation  of  divers  diBaeters  and  singular 
mishaps  that  had  befallen  vf^agers  on  this  great  river,  par- 
ticularly in  the  earlier  periods  of  oc^nial  histoiy;  otost  <rf 
which  the  Heer  deliberately  attributed  to  supernatural  oansee. 
Dolph  stared  at  this  mig^feetion ;  but  the  old  gentleman  as- 
sured him  that  it  was  very  currently  beKeved  by  the  settlers 
along  the  river  that  these  highlands  were  under  the  donunion 
of  supernataral  and  mischievous  beir^s,  which  seemed  to 
have  taken  some  pique  t^ainst  the  Dutch  colonists  in  the 
early  time  of  the  settlement.  In  oonaequMioe  of  this,  tfaey 
have  ever  since  taken  particalar  d^ight  in  vimli^  Ae« 
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Bpleeo,  and  indulging  their  homors,  upcm  the  Dutch  skippers; 
bothering  them  with  flaws,  head  winds,  counter  currents,  and 
all  kindfi  of  impediments ;  insomuch  that  a  Dutch  navigator 
was  always  obliged  to  be  exceedingly  wary  and  deliberate  in 
his  proceedings;  to  come  to  anchor  at  dusk;  to  drop  his  peak, 
or  take  in  sail,  whenever  he  saw  a  swag'bellied  cloud  rolling 
over  the  momitains;  in  short,  to  take  so  many  precautions 
that  he  was  often  apt  to  be  an  incredible  time  in  toiting  up 
the  river. 

Some,  he  said,  believed  these  misohieTous  powers  of  the 
air  to  be  evil  spirits  ccmjured  up  by  the  Indian  wizards,  in 
the  early  times  of  the  province,  to  revenge  themselves  on  the 
strangers  who  had  dispossessed  them  of  their  country.  They 
even  attributed  to  their  incantations  the  misadventure  which 
befell  the  renovmed  Hendrick  Hudson,  when  he  sailed  so 
gallantly  up  this  river  io  quest  of  a  northwest  passage,  and, 
as  he  thou^t,  nm  his  ship  aground;  which  they  aflirm  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  thtm  a  speU  of  these  same  wizards,  to 
prevent  his  getting  to  China  in  this  direction. 

The  greater  part,  however,  Heer  Antony  observed,  ac- 
counted  for  all  the  extraordinary  oLrcumstances  attending 
this  river,  and  the  perplexities  of  the  skippers  which  navi- 
gated it,  by  the  old  legend  of  the  Storm-ship,  which  haunted 
Point-no-point.  On  finding  Dolph  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of 
this  tradition  tbe  Heer  stared  at  him  for  a  moment  with  sur- 
prise, and  wondered  where  he  had  passed  his  Hfe,  to  be  unin- 
formed on  so  important  a  point  of  history.  To  pass  away 
the  remainder  of  the  evenii^,  therefore,  he  undertook  the 
tale,  as  far  as  bis  memory  would  serve,  in  the  very  words  in 
which  it  had  been  written  out  by  Mynheer  Selyne,  an  early 
poet  of  the  New  Nederlandts.  Giving,  then,  a  stir  to  tbe 
fire,  that  sent  up  its  sparks  among  the  trees  like  a  little  vol- 
cano, he  adjusted  himself  comfortably  in  his  root  of  a  tree ; 
and  throwii^;  back  his  head,  and  closing  his  eyee  for  a  few 
moments,  to  summon  up  his  recollection,  he  related  the  fol- 
lowing l^end.  
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THE  STORM-SHIP 

In  the  golden  a^  of  the  proTinoe  of  the  New  Netber- 
lands,  irhen  it  was  under  the  swaj  of  Wonter  Van  Twiller, 
otherwise  cfilled  the  Donbter,  the  people  of  the  Manhsttoea 
were  alarmed,  one  sultrj  afternoon,  jnst  abont  the  time  ot 
the  eununer  solBtice,  hy  a  trem^idous  Btorm  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  ram  descended  in  such  torrents  as  abeolntely 
to  spatter  up  and  smoke  aloi^  the  ground.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  thonder  rattled  and  rolled  over  the  very  roofs  of  tlie 
booses  J  the  Ughtnii^  was  seen  to  play  about  the  church  of 
St.  NioholaB,  and  to  strive  three  times,  in  vain,  to  strike  its 
weathercock.  Garret  Van  Home's  new  chimney  was  split 
almost  tjora  top  to  bottom;  and  Doffue  Uildeberger  was 
Btmck  speechlees  fnnn  bis  bald-faoed  mare,  just  as  he  was 
riding  into  town.  In  a  word,  it  was  one  of  tboee  nnparalleled 
storms  that  only  happen  once  within  &e  memwy  of  that  v^i- 
«able  personage,  known  in  all  towns  by  tiie  appdlataon  of 
"the  oldest  inhalritant." 

Great  was  the  terror  of  the  good  old  women  of  Ute  Man- 
hattoes.  They  gathered  their  children  together,  and  iook 
refuge  in  the  oellars;  after  liaving  hung  a  shoe  on  the  iron 
point  of  erety  bed-post,  teat  it  should  attract  the  lightning. 
At  length  the  storm  abated ;  the  thunder  sunk  into  a  growl; 
and  the  settii^  sun,  breaking  from  under  the  fringed  borders 
of  the  clouds,  made  the  broad  bosom  of  the  bay  to  glewn  like 
a  sea  of  molten  gold. 

The  word  was  given  from  the  fort  that  a  ship  was  stand- 
ing up  the  bay.  It  passed  frcon  mouth  to  mouth,  and  street 
to  street,  and  soon  put  the  little  capital  in  a  bustle.  The  ar- 
rival of  a  ship,  in  those  early  times  of  the  settlement,  was  an 
event  of  vast  importance  to  the  inhabitants.  It  brought  them 
news  from  the  old  worid,  from  the  land  of  Uieir  birtii,  from 
which  they  were  so  completely  severed :  to  the  ya^^  ibip, 
too,  they  looked  for  their  supply  of  luxuries,  of  fineiy,  <^ 
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oomforta,  and  almost  of  neoesBaries.  The  good  Trouw  could 
Dot  h&ve  her  new  cap,  nor  new  gown,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  ship;  the  artist  waited  for  it  for  hia  tools,  the  burgomas- 
ter for  his  pipe  and  his  supply  of  Hollands,  the  schoolboy  for 
his  top  aud  marbles,  and  the  lordly  landholder  for  the  bricks 
with  which  he  was  to  boild  his  new  mansion.  ThuB  every 
one,  rich  and  poor,  great  and  small,  looked  out  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  ship.  It  was  the  great  yearly  event  of  the  town 
of  New  Amsterdam ;  and  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other,  the  ship — the  ship — the  ship — was  the  continual  topic 
of  conversation. 

The  news  from  the  fort,  therefore,  brought  all  the  popu- 
lace down  to  the  battery  to  behold  the  wished-for  sight.  It 
was  not  exactly  the  time  when  she  had  been  expected  to  ar- 
rive, and  the  circumstanoe  was  a  matter  of  some  speculation. 
Many  were  the  groups  oollocted  about  the  battery.  Here 
and  there  might  be  seen  a  bui^omaster,  of  slow  and  pompous 
gravity,  giving  his  opinion  with  great  confidence  to  a  crowd 
of  old  women  and  idle  boys.  At  another  place  -was  a  knot 
of  old  weatherbeaten  fellows,  who  had  been  seamen  or  Ssh- 
ermeu  in  their  times,  and  were  great  aathorities  on  such 
occasions;  these  gave  different  opinions,  aud  caused  great 
disputes  among  their  mveral  adherents :  but  the  man  most 
looked  up  to,  and  followed  and  watched  by  the  crowd,  was 
Hans  Van  Pelt,  an  old  Dutch  sea-captain  retired  from  ser- 
vice, the  nautical  oracle  of  the  place.  He  reconnoitered  the 
ship  through  an  ancient  telescope,  covered  with  tarry  can- 
vas, hummed  a  Dutch  tune  to  himself,  and  said  nothing.  A 
hum,  however,  from  Hans  Van  Pelt  had  always  more  weight 
with  the  public  than  a  speech  from  another  man. 

In  the  meantime,  the  ship  became  more  distinct  to  the 
naked  eye:  she  was  a  stout,  round  Dutch-built  vessel,  with 
high  bow  and  poop,  and  bearing  Dutch  colors.  The  evening 
sun  gilded  her  bellying  canvas  as  she  came  riding  over  the 
long  waving  billows.  The  sentinel  who  bad  given  notice  of 
her  approach  declared  that  he  first  got  sight  of  her  when  she 
was  in  the  oenter  of  the  bay ;  and  that  she  broke  suddenly 
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OD  tuB  si^t,  jnst  as  if  she  had  come  out  of  the  hoeom  of  ifae 
black  thander-cloud.  The  hTstanders  looked  at  HaoB  Van 
Pelt,  to  see  what  he  would  say  to  this  report :  Hans  Van  Pelt 
screwed  his  mouih  closer  together  and  said  no&ing;  upon 
which  some  shook  their  heads,  and  others  shrugged  their 
shoulders. 

The  ship  was  now  repeatedly  hailed,  hot  made  no  rejJy, 
and,  passing  hy  the  fort,  stood  on  up  the  Hudson.  A  gon 
was  brought  to  bear  on  her,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  loaded 
and  fired  by  Hans  Van  Pelt,  the  garrison  not  being  expert 
in  artillery.  The  shot  seemed  absolutely  to  pass  through  the 
ship,  and  to  skip  along  the  water  on  the  other  side,  but  no 
notice  was  taken  of  itl  What  was  strange,  she  had  all  her 
Bails  set,  and  sailed  right  against  wind  and  tide,  which  were 
both  down  the  river.  Upon  this  Hans  Van  Pelt,  who  was 
likewise  harbor>mafiter,  ordered  his  boat,  and  set  off  to  board 
her;  but  after  rowing  two  or  three  hours,  he  returned  with- 
out success.  Sometimes  he  would  get  within  one  or  two 
hundred  yards  of  her,  and  then,  in  a  twinkling,  she  would 
be  half  a  mile  off.  Some  s^d  it  was  because  his  oarsmen, 
who  were  rather  pursy  and  short-winded,  stopped  every  now 
and  then  ix>  take  breath,  and  spit  on  their  hands;  but  this,  it 
is  probable,  was  a  uLere  scandal.  He  got  near  enough,  how- 
ever, to  see  the  crew;  who  were  all  dressed  in  the  Dutch 
style,  the  officers  in  doublets  and  high  hats  and  feathers :  not 
a  word  was  spoken  by  any  one  on  board;  they  stood  as  mo- 
tionless as  BO  many  statues,  and  the  ship  seemed  as  if  left  to 
her  own  government.  Thus  she  kept  on,  away  up  t^e  river, 
leesening  and  lessening  in  the  evenii^  sunshine,  until  she 
faded  from  sight,  like  a  little  white  cloud  melting  away  in 
the  summer  sky. 

The  appefurance  of  this  ship  threw  the  governor  into  one 
of  the  deepest  doubts  that  ever  beset  him  in  the  whole  course 
<^  his  administration.  Fears  were  entertained  for  the  secur- 
ity of  the  infant  settlements  on  the  river,  lest  Hiis  might  be 
an  enemy's  ship  in  di^uise,  sent  to  take  possession.  The 
governor  called  tc^ether  his  council  repeatedly  to  assist  faim 
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wMi  Uub  ootgeotoraa.  He  sat  in  his  chair  <tf  state,  built  <jt 
timber  from  the  eaareA.  forest  of  the  Hague,  and  BmoUn^  his 
long  Jasmine  pipe,  and  listened  to  all  that  his  oonnselorB  had 
to  say  cm  a  eubjeot  abont  which  the;^  knew  nothing;  bnt,  in 
qnte  of  an  the  oonjecturing  of  the  eagest  and  old  heads,  the 
goremor  still  oontinaed  to  doubt. 

Messengers  were  dispatched  to  different  plaoea  on  the 
liver;  but  they  returned  witboat  any  tidings— the  ship  had 
made  no  port.  Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  elapsed  j 
but  she  never  returned  down  the  Hudson.  As,  however,  the 
oomioil  seemed  Bolidtoos  for  intelligenoe,  they  had  it  in 
abundance.  The  captains  of  the  sloops  seldom  arrived  with- 
out brii^iing  some  report  ot  having  seen  tiie  strange  ship  at 
different  parts  of  the  river;  Bometimee  near  the  Palisades; 
BOmetimeB  off  Croton  Point,  and  sometimes  in  the  highlands; 
but  she  never  was  reported  as  having  been  seen  above  the 
highlands.  The  crews  of  the  sloops,  it  is  tme,  generally 
differed  among  themselves  in  their  accounts  of  these  apparl- 
tions ;  but  they  may  have  arisen  from  the  uncertain  situar 
tions  in  which  they  saw  her.  Bometimes  it  was  by  the  flaehee 
of  the  thunderstorm  lighting  up  a  pitchy  night,  and  givii^ 
ghmpees  of  her  careering  across  Tappaan  Zee,  or  the  wide 
waste  of  Haverstraw  Bay.  At  one  moment  she  would  ap- 
pear close  npon  them,  as  if  likely  to  run  them  down,  and 
would  throw  them  into  great  bustle  and  alarm;  but  the  next 
flash  would  show  her  far  off,  always  sailing  f^ainst  the  wind. 
Sometimes,  in  qniet  moonlight  nights,  she  would  be  seen  un- 
d^  some  high  bluff  of  the  highlands,  all  in  deep  shadow, 
excepting  her  topsails  glitterii^  in  the  motmbeams;  by  the 
time,  however,  that  the  voyagers  wonld  reach  the  place, 
there  would  be  no  ship  to  be  seen;  and  when  they  had  passed 
on  for  some  distance,  and  looked  back,  heboid  I  tliere  she  was 
again  with  her  topsails  in  the  moonshine  I  Her  appearance 
was  always  just  after,  or  just  before,  or  Jnst  in  the  midst  of, 
nnmly  weather;  and  she  was  known  hy  all  the  skippers  and 
Toyagets  of  the  Hudscm  by  the  name  of  "the  storm-ship." 

These  repcnis  perplexed  the  governor  and  bis  ooandl  mote 
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thfln  ever;  and  it  would  be  endleBS  to  repeat  the  oonjeotont 
and  opiniooB  that  were  uttered  on  the  Bubjeot.  Stane  quoted 
CHfies  in  point,  of  Bhipe  seen  off  the  coaat  of  TSew  England 
navigated  hy  witoheB  and  goblins.  Old  Hane  Van  Pelt,  who 
had  been  more  than  onoe  to  the  Dutoh  colony  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  insisted  that  this  must  be  the  "Flying  Dutch- 
man" which  had  so  long  haunted  Table  Bay,  but,  being  nn- 
able  to  make  port,  had  now  Bought  another  harbor.  Others 
BOggested  that,  if  it  really  waa  a  Bupematural  apparition,  as 
there  was  every  natural  reason  to  beUeve,  it  might  be  Hen- 
drick  Hudson  and  his  crew  of  the  "Half-Moon";  who,  it 
was  well-known,  had  once  run  aground  in  iha  upper  part 
of  the  rirer,  in  seeking  a  northwest  passage  to  China.  This 
optnicHi  had  very  little  weight  with  the  goremor,  but  it  passed 
current  out  of  doors;  for  indeed  it  had  already  been  reported 
that  Hendrick  Hudson  and  his  crew  haunted  the  l?"ftBt»>Hll 
Momitains;  and  it  appeared  very  reasonable  to  Buppoee  that 
his  ship  might  infest  the  rirer,  where  the  enterprise  was 
bafBed,  or  that  it  m^ht  bear  the  shadowy  orew  to  their 
periodical  revels  in  the  mountain. 

Other  events  occurred  to  occupy  the  thoughte  and  doubts 
of  the  eage  Woutei  and  his  council,  and  the  storm  -ship  oeased 
to  be  a  subject  of  deliberation  at  the  board.  It  ccmtinued, 
however,  to  be  a  matter  of  popular  belief  and  uuffvelous 
anecdote  through  the  whole  time  of  the  Dutch  government, 
and  pariicularly  just  before  the  capture  of  Kew  Amsterdam, 
and  the  aubjugation  of  the  province  by  the  English  squadron. 
About  that  time  the  Btorm-ship  was  repeatedly  seen  in  the 
Tappaan  Zee,  and  about  Weebawk,  and  even  down  as  far 
as  Hoboken ;  and  her  appearance  was  supposed  to  be  <sninous 
of  the  approaching  Bquidl  in  pubhc  affairs,  and  the  downfall 
(tf  Duteh  d(nnination. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  no  authentic  aooouuts  of  her; 
though  it  iB  said  she  still  haunte  the  h^hlands  and  cruises 
about  Point-no-point.  People  who  hve  along  the  river  in* 
sist  that  they  sometimes  see  her  in  summer  moonlight;  and 
that,  in  a  de^  still  midnight,  they  have  heard  the  chant  of 
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her  crew,  as  if  heaTing  the  lead;  bat  oghts  and  sonnda  are 
BO  deoeptive  along  the  monntainoafl  shores,  imd  about  the 
wide  bays  and  long  reaehea  of  this  great  river,  that  I  ooa- 
feee  I  have  very  strong  doubts  upon  the  sabjeot. 

It  is  certain,  nevertbdeas,  that  etrange  things  have  been 
seen  in  these  highlands  in  storme,  which  are  oonaidered  as 
ooonected  with  the  old  story  of  the  ship.  The  captains  of 
the  river  oraft  talk  of  a  little  bulbous-bottomed  I>atch  goblin, 
in  trunk  boee  and  si^ar-loafed  hat,  with  a  speabJog  trnmpet 
in  hie  liand,  which  they  say  keeps  about  the  Dunderberg.* 
They  declare  they  have  heard  him,  in  stomiy  weather,  in 
the  midst  of  the  tormoil,  giving  orders  in  Low  Dutch  for 
the  piping  up  of  a  fresh  gust  of  wind,  or  Gie  rattlii^  off 
of  another  thunder-clap.  That  Hometinaee  be  has  been  seen 
surrounded  by  a  crew  of  little  imps  in  l»oad  breetdiee  and 
short  doublets;  tumbling  head-OTer-heels  in  the  rack  and 
mist,  and  playii^  a  thousand  gambols  in  the  air;  or  buzzing 
Hke  a  swarm  of  flies  about  Antony's  Nose;  and  that,  at  such 
timOT,  the  hurry -Bcurry  of  the  stonn  wtw  always  greatest. 
One  time,  a  sloop,  in  passing  by  the  Dunderberg,  was  over- 
taken hy  a  thunder-gust  that  came  scouring  round  the  moun- 
tain, and  seemed  to  burst  just  over  the  vessel.  Though 
t^ht  and  well  ballasted,  yet  she  labored  dreadfully,  until 
the  water  came  over  the  gunwale.  All  the  crew  were 
amazed,  when  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  little  white 
sugar-loaf  hat  on  the  masthead,  which  was  known  at  once  to 
be  that  ol  the  Heer  of  the  Dunderberg.  Ifobody,  however, 
dared  to  climb  to  the  masthead  and  get  rid  of  this  terrible 
bat.  The  sloop  continued  laboring  and  rocking,  as  if  she 
would  have  rolled  her  mast  overboard.  She  seemed  in  con- 
tinual danger  ^i^er  of  upeetting  or  of  running  on  ahxae.  In 
this  way  she  drove  quite  timn^h  the  highlands,  until  she 
had  passed  PoUopol's  Island,  where,  it  is  said,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Dunderberg  potentate  ceases.  No  sooner  had 
ihe  passed  tills  bourne  than  the  little  bat,  all  at  once,  spun 

*  1.0.,  the  "TbimdeF-lbnmtein,"  so  osDed  from  iti  aohtwa. 
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np  into  the  air  like  s  to[s  whirled  ap  all  the  otouds  into  a 
vortex,  and  hurried  them  back  to  the  Bommit  ot  the  Dundei^ 
beif;,  while  the  sloop  r%hted  herself  aod  sailed  on  as  quietlr 
as  if  in  a  mill-pond.  Kothing  saved  her  friMn  utter  wreck, 
but  the  fortunate  circnmstauoe  of  having  a  horseshoe  nailed 
agaiuBt  the  mast — a  wise  precaution  against  evil  sinrits, 
which  haa  since  been  adopted  by  all  the  Dntoh  captains  that 
navigate  this  haunted  river. 

There  is  another  story  told  of  this  foul-weather  urchin, 
by  Skipper  Daniel  Ouslesticker,  of  FishkiU,  who  was  never 
known  to  tdl  a  lie.  He  declared,  that,  in  a  severe  squall, 
he  saw  hitn  seated  astride  of  his  bowsprit,  riding  the  sloop 
ashore,  full  butt  against  Antony's  Nose;  and  that  he  was 
exorcised  by  Dominie  Vou  Gieeon,  of  Esopus,  who  happened 
to  be  on  board,  and  who  sung  the  hymn  of  St.  Kicholas; 
whereupon  the  goblin  threw  himself  up  in  the  air  like  a  ball, 
and  went  oS  in  a  whirlwind,  carrying  away  with  him  the 
nightcf^  of  the  dominie's  wife;  which  was  discovered  the 
next  Sunday  morning  hanging  on  the  weathercock  of  B^pos 
church  steeple,  at  least  forty  miles  off  I  After  several  events 
of  this  kind  had  taken  place,  the  regular  skippers  of  the 
river,  tar  a  loi^  time,  did  not  venture  to  pass  the  Dunder- 
berg,  without  lowering  their  peaks,  out  of  homage  to  the 
heer  of  the  mountain;  and  it  was  observed  that  all  such  aa 
paid  this  tribute  of  respect  were  suffered  to  pass  unmolested.* 

*  Amon^  the  saperstitions  wMoh  preTaUed  In  the  oolonles  during 
the  e&rlf  times  of  the  settlenientB,  there  teenu  to  have  been  «  singular 
one  about  phantom  ships.  The  BuperstitiouB  fanolea  of  men  are  alwayt 
apt  to  turn  upon  those  objeoto  which  oonoem  their  daily  oooupatlona, 
^e  aolilaiy  ship,  which,  from  yeax  to  year,  came  like  a  raven  In  the 
wilderaesB,  bringing  to  the  inhabitaota  of  a  settlement  the  oomforts  oi 
life  from  the  world  from  which  the;  were  out  off,  was  apt  to  bepreeent 
to  their  dreama,  whether  sleeping  or  waking.  The  accidental  sight  from 
■hore  of  a  sail  gliding  along  the  horizon  in  those,  as  yet,  lonely  seaa 
was  apt  to  be  a  matter  of  ntuoh  talk  and  speculation.  There  ia  mention 
made  In  one  of  the  early  New  England  writers  of  a  ship  navigated  by 
witohes,  with  a  great  horse  that  stood  by  Uie  mainmast.  I  have  met 
with  another  story,  somewhere,  of  a  ship  that  drove  on  shore,  in  fair. 
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**8uch,**  said  Antoi^  Vander  Heyden,  "aie  a  few  d  tiie 
gtcaisB  written  down  by  S^ne  the  poet  conoeming  this  Btorm- 
■hip;  which  he  afBnns  to  have  brought  thiB  colony  of  mia* 
chieTons  imps  into  ikta  jwovinoe,  from  Bome  oM  ghost-ridden 
oonntry  of  Eorope.  I  eoold  give  you  a  host  more,  if  neoee- 
SEuy;  for  all  the  aoddents  that  bo  often  befall  the  rirer  craft 
in  the  higblandB  are  said  to  be  tricks  played  c^  by  these 
hnpe  of  the  Dunderberg;  but  I  see  that  you  are  nodding, 
ao  let  us  turn  is  for  the  night. " 

The  jaaon  had  joat  raised  her  silver  bxaoa  above  the 
round  back  of  old  Bull  HiU,  and  lighted  up  the  gray  rocks 
and  sb£^:ed  forests,  and  glittered  on  the  waving  boeom  of 
the  river.  The  night  dew  was  felling,  and  the  late  gloomy 
mountains  began  to  soften  and  put  on  a  gray  aerial  tint  in 
the  dewy  light.  The  hunters  stirred  the  fire,  and  threw  on 
fresh  fuel  to  qualify  the  damp  of  the  night  air.  They  then 
prepared  a  bed  of  branches  and  dry  leaves  under  a  ledge  of 
rocks  for  Dolph ;  while  Antony  Vander  Heyden,  wxspinng 
himself  Tq>  in  a  huge  coat  made  of  skins,  stretched  bimfwlf 
before  the  fire.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  Dolph 
coold  cJoee  his  eyes.  He  lay  contemplating  the  strange 
scene  before  him:  the  wild  woods  and  rocks  around — the 
fire,  throwing  fitful  gleams  on  the  faces  of  the  sleeping 
eavagea — and  the  Heer  Antony,  too,  who  so  singularly,  yet 
v^;uely,  rraninded  him  of  the  nightly  viratant  to  the  haunted 
house.  Kow  and  then  he  heard  the  cry  of  some  animal  from 
the  forest;  or  the  hooting  of  the  owl;  or  the  notes  of  the 
whip-poor-will,  which  seemed  to  abound  among  these  soli- 
tudes; or  the  splash  of  a  sturgeon,  leaping  out  of  the  river, 

atmiiy,  tranquil  weather,  with  ealla  all  set,  and  a  table  spread  fn  Uie 
oabin,  as  if  to  regale  a  number  of  gasBta,  yet  not  a  living  being  im 
board.  These  phantom  shipe  always  sailed  in  Uie  eye  <^  Qte  wind ;  <x 
plowed  their  way  with  great  velocity,  maldng  the  smooth  sea  foam  be- 
fore their  bowfi,  when  not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring. 

Hoore  has  finely  wronght  ap  one  of  tliese  legends  of  Uie  sea  into  a 
litUe  tale  wUoh,  wlUiln  a  small  oompwn,  oontalna  the  very  evenoe  of 
this  speolee  of  Bapematnral  flotion.  I  allude  to  hla  Specter  Ship  bound 
tD  Deadman's  Isle. 
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and  falling  back  full  length  on  its  placid  Burfaoe.  He  otm- 
irasted  all  this  with  his  accustomed  neet  in  the  garret^rocnn 
of  the  doctor's  mansion ;  where  the  only  sounds  he  heard 
at  night  were  the  church  dock  telling  the  hour ;  the  drowsy 
voice  of  the  watchman,  drawlit^  out  aU  was  well ;  the  deep 
snorii^  of  the  doctor's  clubbed  nose  from  below  staiis;  or 
the  csntious  labors  of  some  carpenter  rat  gnawing  in  the 
wainscot.  His  thoughts  them  wandered  to  his  poor  old 
mother :  what  would  she  think  of  his  mysterious  disappear- 
ance?— what  anxiety  and  distress  would  she  not  suffer?  This 
was  the  thought  that  would  continually  intrude  itself,  to 
mar  his  present  enjoyment.  It  broi^ht  wil^  it  a  feeling 
of  pain  and  compunction,  and  he  fell  asleep  with  the  tears 
yet  standii^  in  his  eyes. 

Were  this  a  mere  tale  of  fancy,  here  would  be  a  fine 
<q)portumty  for  weaving  in  strange  adventures  among  these 
wild  mountains  and  roving  hunters;  and,  after  involving  my 
hero  in  a  variety  of  perils  and  difficulties,  rescuing  him  from 
them  all  by  some  miraculous  contrivance:  but  as  this  is 
absolutely  a  true  story,  I  must  content  myself  with  mmi^e 
facts  and  keep  to  probabilities. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  day,  therefore,  after  a  hearty 
morning's  meal,  the  encam|Hnmt  broke  up,  and  our  adven- 
turers embarked  in  the  pinnace  of  Antony  Vander  Heyden. 
There  being  no  wind  for  the  sails,  the  Indians  rowed  her 
gently  aloi^,  keeping  time  to  a  kind  of  chant  of  one  of  the 
white  men.  The  day  was  serene  and  beautiful;  the  river 
without  a  wave;  and  as  the  vessel  deft  the  glassy  water 
it  left  a  lon^,  undulating  track  behind.  The  crows,  who 
had  scented  the  hunters'  banquet,  were  already  gathering 
and  hovering  in  the  air,  just  where  a  column  of  thin,  blue 
smoke,  rising  from  among  the  trees,  showed  the  place  of 
their  last  night's  quarters.  As  they  coasted  along  the  bases 
of  the  mountains,  the  Heer  Antony  pointed  out  to  Dol}di  a 
bald  eagle,  the  sovereign  of  these  r^ons,  who  sat  perched 
on  a  dry  tree  that  projected  over  the  river;  and,  with  eye 
turned  upward,  seemed  to  be  drinking  in  the  splendor  ot 
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the  moniiiig  Bim.  Their  approfioh  disturbed  the  numaroh's 
meditations.  He  first  spread  one  wing,  and  then  the  other; 
balanced  himself  for  a  moment ;  and  then,  quittii^  his  perch 
with  dignified  o(Hnpoeoie,  wheeled  slowly  over  their  heads. 
Dolph  snatched  op  a  gun,  and  sent  a  whistling  ball  aftw 
him,  that  cut  some  <rf  the  feathers  frtnn  his  wing;  the  re- 
port of  the  gun  leaped  sharply  from  rock  to  rock,  and  awak- 
ened a  thousand  echoes;  but  the  monarch  of  the  air  sailed 
calmly  on,  ascending  h^her  and  higher,  and  wheeling  widely 
aa  he  ascended,  soaring  up  the  green  bosom  of  the  woody 
mountain,  until  he  disappeared  over  the  brow  of  a  beetling 
precipice.  Dolph  felt  in  a  manner  rebuked  by  this  proud 
tranquillity,  and  almost  reproached  himself  for  having  eo 
wantonly  insulted  this  majestia  bird.  Heer  Antony  told 
him,  laughii^,  to  rem^nber  that  he  was  not  yet  out  of  the 
territories  (^  the  lord  of  Qie  Dunderberg;  and  an  old  Indian 
shoc^  his  head,  and  observed  that  there  waa  bad  luck  in 
killing  an  e^le — the  hunter,  aa.  the  contrary,  should  always 
leare  him  a  portion  of  his  spoils. 

Nothing,  however,  occurred  to  molest  them  on  their  voy- 
age. They  passed  pleasantly  through  magnificent  and  lonely 
scenes,  until  they  came  to  where  PoUopol's  Island  lay,  lifcs 
a  floatii^  bower,  at  the  extremity  of  the  highlands.  Here 
they  landed,  until  the  heat  of  the  day  should  abate,  or  a 
breeze  spring  up  that  might  supersede  the  labor  of  the  oar. 
Some  prepared  the  midday  meal,  while  others  reposed  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees  in  luxurious  sunmier  indolence,  looking 
drowoly  forth  upon  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  On  the  one 
side  were  the  highlands,  vast  and  craved,  feathered  to  the 
top  with  forests,  and  throwing  their  shadows  on  the  glas^ 
water  that  dimpled  at  their  feet.  On  the  other  side  was  a 
wide  expanse  of  the  river,  like  a  broad  lake,  with  long  sunny 
reaches  and  green  headlands;  and  the  distant  line  of  Shaw- 
mignnk  monntains  waving  along  a  dear  horizon,  or  check- 
ered by  a  fleecy  oloud. 

But  I  forbear  to  dwell  on  the  particulars  of  their  cruise 
along  the  river;  this  vagrant,  amphitaonB  life,  careering 
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aoroes  BilTer  sheeta  of  water;  coasting  wild  woodland  Bhorea; 
banqueting  an  shady  promontories,  with  the  spieadio^  tree 
overhead,  the  river  curling  its  light  foam  to  tme's  feet,  and 
distant  momitain,  and  rook,  and  tree,  and  snowy  cload,  and 
deep-bine  Bky,  all  mingling  in  sommer  beauty  before  one;  all 
this,  iiioug^  never  cloying  in  the  enjoyment,  would  be  bnt 
tedions  in  narrati<ni. 

When  encamped  by  the  water  side,  some  of  the  par^ 
would  go  into  the  woods  and  hunt;  others  would  fish;  sone- 
ttmes  they  would  amuse  themselves  by  shootii^  at  a  mark, 
by  leaping,  by  nmning,  by  wrestling;  and  Dolph  gained 
great  favor  in  tiie  eyes  of  Antony  Yander  Heyden,  by  his 
skill  and  adroitnees  in  all  these  exercises;  which  the  hear 
considered  as  &.e  highest  of  manly  accomplishments. 

ThuB  did  they  coast  joUily  on,  ohocong  only  tiie  pleasant 
hours  for  voy^ng;  sometimes  in  the  cool  morning  dawn, 
eometimes  in  the  sober  evmii^  twilight,  and  sometimes 
wheoi  the  moonshine  spangled  ilie  crisp  curling  waves  that 
whispered  along  the  sides  of  their  Httle  bark.  Never  had 
Dolph  felt  BO  completely  in  his  element;  never  had  he  met 
with  anything  so  completely  to  bis  taste  as  this  wild,  hap- 
hazard hfe.  He  was  the  very  man  to  second  Antony  Vander 
Heyden  in  his  rambling  humors,  and  gained  continually  on 
his  affections.  The  heart  of  the  old  bushwhacker  yearned 
toward  the  young  man,  who  seemed  thus  growing  np  in  his 
own  likeness;  and  as  they  approached  to  the  end  of  their 
voyage,  he  could  not  help  inquiring  a  little  into  his  history. 
Dolph  frankly  told  him  Ids  course  of  life,  his  severe  medical 
studies,  his  Httle  proficiency,  and  his  very  dubious  prospects. 
The  heer  was  shocked  to  find  that  such  amazing  talento  and 
aooompUshments  were  to  be  cramped  and  buried  under  a 
doctor's  wig.  He  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  healing 
art,  having  never  had  any  other  physician  than  the  butcher. 
He  bore  a  mortal  grudge  to  all  kinds  of  study  also,  ever 
since  be  had  been  flogged  about  an  unintelligible  book  when 
he  was  a  boy.  But  to  think  that  a  youi^  fellow  hke  Dolph, 
of  such  wonderful  abilitiee,  who  oould  shoot,  fish,  mn,  jump, 
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ride,  and  wrestle,  should  be  obliged  to  roll  pills  and  ad- 
minister joleps  tor  a  living — 'twas  monstrousi  He  told 
Dolpb  never  to  despair,  but  to  "throw  physio  to  the  dogs"; 
for  a  young  fellow  of  his  prodigious  talents  could  never  fail 
to  make  his  way.  **Aa  you  seem  to  have  no  acquaintance 
in  Albany,"  said  Heer  Autcmy,  "yon  shall  go  home  with 
me,  eind  remain  under  my  roof  until  you  can  look  about  you; 
and  in  the  meantime  we  can  take  an  occasional  bout  at  shoot* 
ing  and  fiBhing,  for  it  is  a  pity  snob  talents  should  lie  idle." 

Dolph,  who  was  at  the  mercy  of  chanoe,  was  not  hard  to 
be  persuaded.  Indeed,  on  turning  over  matters  in  his  mind, 
which  he  did  very  sagely  and  deliberately,  he  could  not  but 
thinkthat  Ant<my  Vander  Heyden  was,  "somehow  or  other," 
connected  with  tiie  Bt(»ry  of  the  Haunted  House ;  that  the 
misadventure  in  the  highlands,  which  had  thrown  them  so 
strangely  together,  was,  "somehow  or  other,"  to  work  out 
something  good:  in  short,  there  is  nothing  so  convenient  as 
this  "somehow  or  other"  way  ot  acoommodating  one's  self 
to  oiroumstancee ;  it  is  the  mainstay  of  a  heedless  actor,  and 
tardy  reasonM,  like  Dolph  Heyl^r;  and  he  who  can,  in 
this  loose,  easy  way,  link  forgone  evil  to  anticipated  good, 
possesses  a  secret  of  happiness  almost  equal  to  the  philoo* 
opher's  stone. 

On  their  arrival  at  Albany,  the  sight  of  Dolj^'s  com- 
panion seemed  to  cause  universal  satie^action.  Many  were 
the  greetings  at  the  river  side,  and  the  salutations  in  the 
streets:  the  d<^s  bounded  before  him;  the  boys  whooped 
as  he  passed ;  everybody  seemed  to  know  Antony  Vander 
Heyden.  Dolph  followed  on  in  silence,  admiring  the  neat- 
ness of  this  worthy  burgh ;  for  in  those  days  Albany  was  in 
all  its  glory,  and  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  Dutch  settlers,  for  it  had  not  as  yet  been 
discovered  onA  colonized  by  the  restless  people  of  Kew  Eng- 
land. Everything  was  quiet  and  orderiy;  everything  was 
conducted  calmly  and  leisurely;  no  hurry,  no  bustle,  no 
Htmggling  and  scramblii^  for  existence.  The  grass  grew 
about  the  unpaved  streets,  and  relieved  the  eye  by  its  ref  resh- 
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Ing  verdure.  The  tall  sycamores  or  pendent  willows  shaded 
the  houses,  with  caterpillars  Bwinging,  in  loog  silken  strings, 
fnnn  their  hrancbes,  or  moths,  flattering  ahout  like  ooz- 
ocHuhs,  in  joy  at  their  gay  transformation.  The  hooses 
were  bnilt  in  the  old  Dutch  style,  with  the  gable-ends  toward 
the  street.  The  thrifty  hoasewife  was  seated  <m  a  braoh 
before  her  door,  in  close  crimped  cap,  bright  flowered  gown, 
and  white  apron,  busily  employed  in  knitting.  The  husband 
smoked  his  pipe  on  the  opponte  bench,  and  the  little  pet 
n^ro  girl,  seated  <m  tiie  st^  at  her  mistress's  feet,  was  in- 
dnstriously  plying  her  needle.  The  swallowa  sported  about 
the  eaves  <»  skimmed  alcmg  the  streete,  and  brought  back 
some  rich  booty  for  their  clamorous  youn^;  and  the  little 
housekeei^ng  wrm  flew  in  and  out  of  a  Lilliputian  house, 
or  an  old  hat  muled  against  the  wall.  The  oows  were  com- 
ing htnne,  lowing  through  the  sheets,  to  be  milted  at  Iheir 
owner's  dora;  cmd  if,  perchance,  there  were  any  Mterers, 
wane  negro  ondiin,  with  a  long  goad,  was  gently  nrging 
them  homeward. 

As  Dolph's  companion  passed  on,  he  received  a  tranquil 
nod  from  the  burghers,  and  a  friendly  word  from  their 
wives;  all  calling  him  familiarly  by  the  name  of  Anttmy; 
for  it  wee  the  custom  in  this  stronghold  of  the  patriardie, 
where  they  had  aU  grown  up  hither  from  childhood,  to 
call  every  one  by  tbe  Christian  name.  The  he^  did  not 
pause  to  have  his  usual  jokes  with  them,  for  he  was  impa- 
tient to  reach  his  home.  At  length  they  arrived  at  his  man* 
sion.  It  was  of  some  magnitude,  in  the  Dutch  style,  with 
large  iron  flgnree  on  the  gables  that  gave  the  date  of  its 
erection  and  showed  that  it  had  been  built  in  the  earliest 
times  of  the  settlement. 

The  news  of  Heer  Antony's  arrival  had  preceded  him; 
and  the  whole  household  was  on  the  lookout.  A  crew  of 
negroes,  large  and  small,  had  colleoted  in  front  of  the  house 
to  receive  him.  The  old,  white-headed  aneg,  who  had  grown 
gray  in  bis  service,  grinned  for  joy  and  made  many  awkward 
bows  and  grimaces,  and  the  httle  ones  capered  about  his 
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koieeB.  Bat  the  most  happy  beiiig  in  the  household  waa  a 
little,  plump,  bloomii^;  lass,  his  only  child  and  the  darhng 
of  his  heart.  She  came  bouoding  out  of  the  house;  but  the 
oght  of  a  Btirange  young  man  with  her  father  called  up,  for 
a  moment,  all  the  baahfulnesB  of  a  htnuebred  damsel.  Dolph 
gazed  at  her  with  wonder  aod  delight;  nevw  had  he  ae^i, 
as  he  thought,  anythii^  bo  comely  in  the  shape  of  wtnnan. 
She  waa  dreeeed  in  the  good  old  Dutch  taste,  with  loi^  stays, 
and  full,  abort  petticoats,  so  admirably  adapted  to  show  emd 
set  off  the  female  form.  Her  hair,  turned  up  under  a  small 
round  cap,  displayed  the  fairness  of  her  forehead ;  she  had 
fine,  blue,  laughii^  eyes,  a  trim,  slender  waist,  and  soft  swell 
— but,  in  a  word,  she  waa  a  little  Dutch  divini^;  and  Dolph, 
who  never  stopped  half  way  in  a  new  impulse,  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  her. 

Dolph  waa  now  ushered  into  the  hooae  with  a  hear^ 
welcome.  In  the  interior  waa  a  mingled  display  of  Heer 
Antony's  taste  and  habits,  and  of  the  opulence  of  his  prede- 
cessora.  The  chambers  were  furnished  with  good  old  ma- 
h<^any ;  the  beauf ets  and  cupboards  glittered  with  embosBed 
silyer  and  painted  china.  Over  the  parlor  fireplace  waa,  as 
osnal,  the  family  coat-of-arms,  painted  and  framed;  above 
which  was  a  Icmg  duck  fowUng-pieoe,  flanked  by  an  Indian 
pouch  and  a  powder-horn.  The  room  was  decorated  with 
many  Indian  articles,  Buch  as  pipes  of  peace,  tomahawks, 
scalping-knives,  hunting-pouches,  and  belts  of  wampum; 
and  there  were  various  kinds  of  fishing  tackle,  and  two  or 
three  fowling-pieces  in  the  comers.  The  household  affairs 
seemed  to  be  conducted,  in  some  measure,  after  the  master's 
humors;  corrected,  perhaps,  by  a  Httle  quiet  management 
of  the  daughter's.  There  was  a  degree  of  patriarchal  aim- 
phoity,  and  good-humored  indulgence.  The  n^roes  came 
into  the  room  without  being  called,  merely  to  look  at  their 
master  and  hear  of  his  adventures ;  they  would  stand  listen- 
ing  at  the  door  until  he  had  finished  a  story,  and  then  go  oS 
on  a  broad  grin,  to  repeat  it  in  the  kitchen.  A  couple  of  pet 
n^^  ohildrNi  were  playii^  about  the  floor  with  the  dogs, 
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and  Bharisg  with  them  their  broad  and  hotter.  All  tiie 
dtnneatioa  looked  hearty  and  ha{^y;  and  whan  the  table 
was  eet  for  the  evening  repast,  the  Tariety  and  abmidanoe 
of  good  hooeehold  luxmiee  bore  testimony  to  the  open- 
handed  liberality  of  the  heer,  and  the  notable  hooeewifery 
d  his  daughter. 

In  the  eTening  there  dropped  in  several  of  &e  worthieB 
ti  the  plaoe,  the  Van  Benssellaers,  and  the  Gansevoorts,  and 
the  Roseboomfi,  and  others  of  Antony  Vander  Heydesi's  inti- 
matee,  to  hear  an  aooonnt  of  his  expedition ;  for  he  was  the 
Siiidbad  of  Albany,  and  his  exploits  and  adventnres  were 
favorite  topics  of  oonversation  among  the  inhabitants.  While 
fiieee  sat  gossiping  together  about  the  door  of  the  hall,  and 
telling  loi^  twilight  stories,  Dolph  was  cooly  seated  enter- 
taining the  daughter  on  a  window-bench.  He  had  already 
got  on  intimate  terms;  for  tiiose  were  not  times  of  folse 
reserve  and  idle  ceremony;  and,  besides,  there  is  something 
wonderfully  propitious  to  a  lover's  suit,  in  the  delightful 
dusk  of  a  long  summer  evening;  it  gives  courage  to  the  most 
timid  tongue,  and  hides  the  blushes  ot  the  bashful.  The 
stars  alone  twinkled  brightly;  and  now  and  then  a  firefly 
streamed  his  transient  light  before  the  window,  or,  wandeiv 
ii^  into  the  room,  flew  gleamii^  about  the  oelling. 

What  Dolph  whispered  in  her  ear,  that  long  summer 
evening,  it  is  impossible  to  say :  his  words  were  so  low  and 
indistinct  that  they  never  reached  the  ear  (^  the  historian. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  were  to  the  purpose;  for 
he  had  a  natural  talent  at  pleasing  the  sex,  and  was  nev^ 
long  in  company  with  a  petticoat  without  paying  proper 
court  to  it.  In  the  meantime,  the  visitors,  one  by  one,  de- 
parted ;  Antony  Vander  Heyden,  who  had  fairly  talt^  him- 
self silent,  sat  nodding  alone  in  his  chair  by  the  door,  when 
he  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  hearty  salute  with  which 
Dolph  Heyliger  had  ui^uardedly  rounded  off  one  of  bis 
periods,  and  which  echoed  throu^  the  still  chamber  like  Ubio 
report  of  a  pistol.  The  heer  started  up,  rubbed  his  eyea, 
called  for  Ug^ts,  and  observed  that  it  was  h^h  time  to  go 
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to  bed;  though,  od  partht^  for  the  night,  b«  squeezed  Dolph 
heartUy  by  the  hand,  looked  kindly  in  his  face,  and  tihodk 
Ids  head  knowingly;  for  the  heer  well  remembered  what  he 
fainiBelf  had  been  at  the  yoongater'e  age. 

The  chamber  in  wbidi  oar  hero  was  lodged  was  spaciaQa, 
and  paneled  with  oak.  It  was  furnished  with  clotheB-preHaes, 
and  mighty  chests  of  drawers,  w^  waxed,  and  glittering 
with  brass  ornaments.  These  oontuned  ample  stock  of 
family  hnen ;  for  the  Dutch  hoasewiTes  had  always  a  laod- 
aUe  pride  ia  showii^  oB  th«r  hoosehold  treasures  to 
strangers. 

Dolly's  mind,  however,  was  too  fall  to  ta^  partiodlar 
note  of  the  objects  aronnd  him;  yet  he  oonM  not  help  ooii> 
tinnally  oomparii^  the  free,  c^ten-hearted  cheerinees  dF  this 
establishment  with  tiie  starveling,  sordid,  joyless  honseke^K 
ing  at  Dr.  Kaipperhaasen's.  Still  there  was  something  that 
marred  the  enjoyment— the  idea  that  he  moat  take  leava 
of  his  hearty  host  and  pretty  hostess  and  oast  hhnself  onoe 
more  adrift  apon  the  world.  To  linger  here  woald  be  fc^y; 
he  ahonld  (mly  get  deeper  in  love;  and  for  a  poor  varlet  like 
himself  to  aspire  to  tlU  dat^hter  of  tiie  great  Heer  Vander 
Heyden— it  was  madness  to  think  of  each  a  thingi  Tha 
very  kindness  that  the  girl  had  shown  toward  him  pnnnptod 
him,  tai  reflectioa,  to  hasten  his  departore;  it  would  be  a 
poor  return  for  the  frank  hospitality  <^  his  host  to  entan^ 
his  daughter's  heart  in  an  injudicioas  attachment.  In  a 
word,  Dolph  was  like  many  other  young  reasoners,  of  ex- 
ceeding good  hearts  and  giddy  heads,  who  think  after  they 
act,  and  act  differently  from  what  they  think;  who  malce 
excellent  determinations  overnight  and  forget  to  keep  &sxii 
the  next  morning. 

"This  is  a  Has  oonduaton,  truly,  of  my  voyage,"  said  he, 
as  be  almost  buried  himself  in  a  sumptuous  feather-bed,  and 
drew  the  fresh  white  sheets  up  to  hie  chin.  "Here  am  I, 
instead  of  finding  a  bag  of  money  to  carry  home,  laonohed 
in  a  strange  place,  with  scaroely  a  stiver  in  my  pocket ;  and, 
what  is  warse,  have  jumped  ashore  up  to  my  very  eue  in 
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love  into  the  bargain.  However,"  added  he,  after  Btnw 
pause,  stretdiing  hinueif  and  taming  himself  in  bed,  "I'm 
in  good  guarteiB  for  tiie  present,  at  least;  so  I'll  e'en  eiq'oy 
ihe  present  moment,  and  let  the  next  take  care  of  itself;  I 
dare  say  all  will  work  out,  'somehow  or  other,' for  the  beet." 

Aa  he  said  these  words,  he  reached  oat  his  hand  to  ex- 
tinguish the  candle,  when  he  was  suddenly  stmok  with  as* 
tonishment  and  dismay,  Ua  he  tiiooght  he  beheld  the  phantom 
of  the  haunted  house  staring  on  him  frtnn  a  dusky  part  <^ 
the  chamber.  A  second  look  reaeaured  him,  as  he  perceived 
that  what  he  had  taken  for  the  specter  was,  in  fact,  nothing 
but  a  Flemish  portrait,  that  hung  in  a  shadowy  comer  just 
behind  a  clothes-press.  It  was,  however,  the  precise  repre- 
sentation of  his  nightly  visitar ;  the  same  cloak  and  belted 
jerkin,  the  same  grizded  beard  and  fixed  eye,  the  same  broad 
sloaohed  hat,  with  a  feather  hanging  over  one  side.  D<d{A 
now  called  to  mind  the  reeranblanoe  he  had  frequently  re- 
marked between  his  host  and  the  old  man  of  the  haunted 
house;  and  was  folly  o(«iTinoed  that  they  were  in  stnne  way 
oonnectod,  and  that  some  especial  destiny  had  governed  his 
voyage.  He  lay  gazii^  on  the  portrait  with  almost  as  much 
awe  as  he  bad  gazed  aa  the  gjiostly  original,  until  the  shrill 
house-clock  warned  him  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  He  pat 
out  the  light ;  but  remained  for  a  long  time  taming  over 
iheee  curious  circumstances  and  ooincidenoes  in  his  mind, 
until  he  fell  etsleep.  His  dreams  partook  of  the  nature  of 
his  waking  thoughts.  He  fancied  that  he  still  lay  gazing  <ni 
the  picture,  imtil,  by  degrees,  it  became  animated;  that  the 
figure  descended  from  the  wall  and  walked  out  of  the  nxHn ; 
timt  he  followed  it  and  found  himself  by  the  well,  to  which 
the  old  man  pointed,  smiled  on  him,  and  disappeared. 

In  the  morning,  when  Dolph  waked,  he  found  his  host 
standing  by  his  bedside,  who  gave  him  a  heaHy  morning's 
salutation,  and  asked  him  bow  ha  had  slept.  Dolph  an- 
swered cheerily ;  but  took  ocoasion  to  inquire  about  the  por- 
trait that  hung  against  the  wall.  "Ah,"  said  Heer  Antraiy, 
*'iiia,t*B  a  portrait  of  old  Killian  Vander   Spiegel,    tmoa  a 
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brofgomagter  d  Amsterdam,  who,  on  some  popular  troaUeo, 
abandoned  H<dlaiid  and  oame  orer  to  the  pnmnoe  dazing 
the  government  ot  Peter  Btuyresant.  He  was  my  anoestor 
by  the  mother's  side,  and  an  old  miserly  curmudgecm  he 
was.  When  the  TBngliah  took  poeseesion  of  'Sew  Amsterdam 
in  1664,  he  retired  into  the  oountry.  He  fell  into  a  meUin- 
oholy,  apprehending  that  his  wealth  would  be  taken  from 
him  and  that  he  would  oome  to  beggary.  He  tnmed  all  his 
property  into  cash,  and  osed  to  hide  it  away.  He  was  for 
a  year  or  two  concealed  in  Tarioas  jdaoes,  fancying  himself 
aot^ht  after  by  the  English,  to  strip  him  of  his  wealth;  and 
finally  was  foand  dead  in  his  bed  one  morning,  withoat  any 
one  b^g  able  to  disoover  where  he  had  concealed  the 
greater  part  of  his  money." 

When  his  host  had  left  the  room,  Dtdph  remained  for 
some  time  lost  in  thought.  His  whole  mind  was  occupied 
by  what  he  had  heard.  Vander  Spiegel  was  bis  mother's 
family  name ;  and  he  recollected  to  have  heard  her  speak  <tf 
this  very  Eillian  Vander  Spiegel  as  one  of  her  anoeBton. 
He  had  heard  her  say,  too,  that  her  father  was  Eillian's 
rightful  heir,  only  that  the  tJd  man  died  without  leaving 
anything  to  be  inherited.  It  now  a{q>eared  that  Heer  An- 
tony was  likewise  a  descendant,  and  perhaps  an  heir  also, 
of  this  poor  rich  man;  and  that  thus  the  Heyligers  and 
the  Vimder  Heydens  were  remotely  connected.  "What," 
ttKnight  he,  "if,  after  all,  this  is  the  interpretation  of  my 
dream,  that  this  is  the  way  I  am  to  make  my  fortune  by 
this  voyage  to  Albany,  and  that  I  am  to  find  the  old  man's 
hidden  wealth  in  the  bottom  of  that  well?  But  what  an 
odd,  roondabont  mode  of  commonicating  the  matter  I  Why 
the  plagne  oonld  not  the  old  goblin  have  told  me  about  the 
wdl  at  once,  withoat  sending  me  all  the  way  to  Albany  to 
bear  a  story  that  was  to  send  me  all  the  way  back  again?** 

These  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind  while  he  was 
dressing.  He  descended  the  stairs,  fall  of  perplezi^,  when 
tile  bright  face  ol  Marie  Vander  Heyden  suddenly  beamed 
in  smiles  vpon.  him,  and  semied  to  give  him  a  clew  to  the 
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whole  tnyeterj.  "After  all,"  thought  he,  "the  old  goUiu 
18  in  the  right.  If  I  am  (o  get  bis  wealth,  he  meana  that  I 
shall  many  hie  i^etty  deBoeudant;  thus  both  branchee  of  the 
family  will  be  again  united,  and  the  property  go  on  in  the 
I»oper  cbamiel." 

Ko  Booner  did  thia  idea  enter  his  head  than  it  carried 
conviction  with  it.  He  waa  now  all  impatience  to  huny 
back  and  aeoure  the  treaaure.  w^hich,  he  did  not  doubt,  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  which  he  feared  every  moment 
might  be  discovered  by  some  other  person.  "Who  knows," 
thought  he,  "but  this  night-walking  old  fellow  of  the  hannted 
house  may  be  in  the  habit  of  haunting  every  visitor,  and 
may  give  a  hint  to  some  shrewder  fellow  than  myself,  who 
will  take  a  shorter  out  to  the  well  than  by  the  way  of  Al- 
bany?" He  wished  a  thousand  times  that  the  babbling  old 
ghost  was  laid  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  his  rambling  portrait 
with  him.  He  was  in  a  perfect  fever  to  depart.  Two  or 
three  days  elapsed  before  any  opportunity  presented  for  re- 
turning  down  the  river.  They  were  agee  to  Dol]^,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  himking  in  the  smiles  of  the  pretty 
Marie,  and  daily  gettii^  more  and  more  enamored. 

At  lei^th  the  very  ^oop  fnHn  which  he  had  been  knocked 
overboard  prepared  to  make  sail.  Dolph  made  an  awkward 
apol<^^  to  his  host  for  his  sudden  departure.  Anttmy  Vander 
Heydeu  was  sorely  astonished.  He  had  concerted  half-a- 
dozen  excursions  into  the  wildemeee ;  and  his  Indians  were 
actually  preparii^  for  a  grand  expedition  to  <me  of  the  la^s. 
He  took  Dolph  aside,  and  exerted  hie  eloquence  to  get  him 
to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  businees,  and  to  remain  with  him 
— ^but  in  vain ;  and  he  at  length  gave  up  the  attempt,  observ- 
ing, "that  it  was  a  thousand  jntieB  so  fine  a  young  man 
should  throw  himself  away."  Heer  Antony,  however,  gave 
him  a  hearty  shake  by  the  hand  at  parting,  with  a  favorite 
fowling-piece,  and  an  invitation  to  come  to  his  house  when- 
ever he  revisited  Albany.  The  pretty  Uttle  Marie  said  noth- 
ing; but  as  he  gave  her  a  farewell  kiss,  her  dimpled  ohedc 
turned  pale  and  a  tear  stood  in  h^  eye. 
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Dolph  sprong  lighily  on  board  of  the  Teasel.  Tbey  hoisted 
wU ;  the  wind  was  fair ;  they  soon  lost  sight  of  Albany,  and 
Hs  gneax  bills,  and  embowered  islands.  Tbey  were  wafted 
gbyly  past  the  £aatakill  Monntains,  whose  fairy  heights  were 
bright  and  cloadlees.  They  passed  proeperoualy  through  tjie 
bigbiands,  without  any  molestation  from  the  Dunderberg 
goblin  and  his  crew ;  they  swept  on  across  Haverstnw  Bay, 
and  by  Croton  Point,  and  through  tbe  Tappaan  Zee,  and 
under  the  Palisades,  until,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
day,  they  saw  the  promtmotoy  of  Hoboken,  hanging  like 
a  cload  in  the  air;  and,  shortly  after,  the  rof^s  of  the  Ifan- 
hattoee  rinng  oat  of  the  water. 

Dolph's  first  care  was  to  repair  to  his  mother's  house; 
for  he  was  continually  goaded  by  the  idea  of  the  imeasineea 
she  must  experience  on  his  account.  He  was  puzzling  his 
brains,  as  he  went  almg,  to  think  how  he  should  account  for 
his  absence,  withont  betraying  the  secrets  of  the  haunted 
house.  In  the  midst  of  these  cogitations,  he  entered  the 
street  in  which  his  mother's  house  was  mtuated,  when  h» 
was  thunderstruck  at  beholding  it  a  heap  of  ruins. 

There  had  evidently  been  a  great  fire,  which  had  de- 
stroyed several  lai^  houses,  and  the  humble  dwelling  of 
poor  Dame  Heyliger  had  been  involved  in  the  oonflagraticxi. 
The  walls  were  not  so  completely  destroyed  but  that  Dolph 
could  distinguish  some  traces  of  the  scene  of  his  ohildhooid. 
The  fireplace,  about  which  he  had  often  played,  still  re- 
mained, ornamented  with  Dutch  tiles,  illnstrating  passE^es 
in  Bible  history,  tm  which  he  had  many  a  time  gazed  with 
admiration.  Among  tbe  rubbish  lay  the  wreck  of  the  good 
dame's  elbaw-ohair,  from  which  she  had  giveoi  him  so  many 
a  wholee(Hne  precept ;  and  hard  by  it  was  the  family  Bible, 
with  brass  clasps;  now,  alast  reduced  almost  to  a  cinder. 

For  a  moment  Dolph  was  overcome  by  this  dismal  sight, 
for  he  was  seised  with  the  fear  that  his  mother  had  perished 
in  the  flames.  He  was  relieved,  however,  from  this  horriUa 
^iptehension,  by  one  of  the  neighbors  who  happened  to  oome 
hy,  and  who  informed  him  that  his  mother  was  yet  aiUve. 
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The  good  woman  had,  indeed,  lost  everjrthing  by  tiiis  ua- 
looked  for  oalamity ;  for  the  populace  had  been  bo  intent  upon 
Baring  the  fine  furniture  of  her  rich  neighbors  that  the  little 
tenement,  and  the  Uttle  all  of  poor  Bame  Heyliger,  had  been 
suffered  to  consume  without  interruption;  nay,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  gallant  aasistance  of  her  old  crony,  Peter  de 
Qroodt,  the  worthy  dame  and  her  cat  might  have  Bhared  the 
fata  of  their  habitation. 

As  it  waa,  she  had  been  overcome  with  fright  and  afflic- 
tion, and  lay  ill  in  body,  and  sick  at  heart.  The  public, 
however,  had  showed  her  its  wonted  kindness.  The  for* 
niture  of  her  rich  ne^hbors  being,  as  far  as  possible,  rescued 
from  the  flames ;  themselres  duly  and  oeremonioualy  visited 
and  condoled  with  on  the  injury  of  their  property,  and  the 
ladies  commiserated  on  the  citation  of  their  nerves;  the 
public,  at  length,  began  to  recollect  something  about  poor 
Dame  Heyliger.  She  forthwith  became  again  a  subject  of 
universal  e^onpathy;  everybody  pitied  her  more  than  ever; 
and  if  pity  could  but  have  been  coined  into  cash — good  Lord ! 
how  rich  she  would  have  beenl 

It  was  now  determined,  in  good  eameet,  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  for  her  without  delay.  The  dominie,  there- 
fore, put  up  prayers  for  her  on  Sunday,  in  which  all  the 
coi^T^ation  joined  most  heartily.  Even  Cobus  Qroesbeck, 
the  alderman,  and  Mynheer  Milledollar,  the  great  Dutch 
merchant,  stood  up  in  their  pews,  and  did  not  spare  their 
voices  on  the  occasion;  and  it  was  thought  the  prayers  of 
such  great  men  could  not  but  have  their  due  weight.  Dr. 
Enipperhausen,  too,  visited  her  professionally  and  gave  h^ 
abundance  of  advice  gratis,  and  was  universally  lauded  for 
his  charity.  As  to  ber  old  friend,  Peter  de  Q-roodt,  he  was 
a  poor  man,  whose  pity,  and  prayers,  and  advice  could  be 
at  but  little  avail,  so  he  gave  her  all  that  was  in  hia  power — 
he  gave  her  shelter. 

To  the  humble  dwelling  of  Peter  de  Groodt,  then,  did 
Dolph  turn  his  steps.  On  his  way  thither,  he  recalled  all 
the  tendemees  and  kindness  of  his  simple-hearted  parent,  hve 
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Indulgence  of  his  errore,  her  blindneee  to  his  faults;  and  then 
he  bethought  himself  of  his  own  idle,  harumscarum  life. 
"I're  been  a  sad  scapegrace,"  said  Dolph,  shaking  his  head 
sorrowfully.  "I've  been  a  complete  sink-pocket,  that's  the 
truth  of  it! — But,"  added  he,  briskly,  and  clasping  his  hands, 
"only  let  her  live — only  let  her  live — and  I'll  show  myself 
indeed  a  eon!" 

As  Dolph  approached  the  house,  he  met  Peter  de  Qroodt 
coming  out  of  it.  The  old  man  started  back  aghast,  doubt- 
ing whether  it  was  not  a  ghoet  that  stood  before  him.  It 
being  bright  dayl^ht,  however,  Peter  soon  plucked  up  heart, 
satiated  that  no  ghost  dare  show  his  face  in  such  clear  sun- 
shine. Dolph  now  learned  from  the  worthy  sexton  the  con- 
sternation and  rumor  to  which  his  mysterious  disappearanoe 
had  given  rise.  It  had  been  universally  believed  that  he 
had  been  spirited  away  by  those  hol^j^blin  gentry  that  in- 
fested the  haunted  house;  and  old  Abraham  Vandozer,  who 
lived  by  the  great  battonwood  trees,  at  the  three-mile  stone, 
affirmed  that  he  had  heard  a  terrible  noise  in  the  air,  aa  he 
was  going  home  late  at  night,  which  seemed  just  as  if  a 
flight  of  wild  geese  yren  overhead,  passing  off  toward  the 
northward.  The  haunted  house  was,  in  consequence,  looked 
upon  with  ten  times  more  awe  than  ever;  nobody  would 
venture  to  pass  a  night  in  it  for  the  world,  and  ev^i  the 
doctor  had  ceased  to  make  his  expeditions  to  it  in  ihe 
daytime. 

It  required  some  preparation  before  Dolph's  return  could 
be  made  known  to  his  mother,  the  poor  soul  having  bewailed 
him  as  lost;  and  her  spirits  having  been  sorely  broken  down 
by  a  number  of  comforters,  who  daily  cheered  her  with 
stories  of  ghosts,  and  of  people  ceuried  away  by  the  devil. 
He  found  her  confined  to  her  bed,  with  the  oUier  member 
of  the  Heyliger  family,  the  good  dame's  cat,  purring  beside 
her,  bat  sadly  singed,  and  utterly  despoiled  of  those  whiskers 
which  were  tiie  glory  of  her  phy8i<^:nomy.  The  poor  wconan 
threw  her  anna  about  Dolph's  neck :  "My  boy  t  my  boy  1  art 
thou  still  alivef"    For  a  time  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
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an  her  Iobsm  and  troablee,  in  her  joy  at  his  retom.  Evrai  the 
SBge  grimalkin  showed  indubitable  signs  of  joy  at  the  return 
of  the  youngster.  She  saw,  perhaps,  that  they  were  a  for- 
lorn and  undone  family,  and  felt  a  touch  of  that  kindlineoB 
which  fellow-sufferers  only  know.  But,  in  truth,  cats  are 
a  slandered  people ;  they  have  more  affection  in  ihesa  than 
the  world  commonly  giveB  them  credit  for. 

The  good  dame'fi  eyes  glistened  as  she  saw  oae  being, 
at  least,  besides  herself,  rejoiced  at  her  son's  return.  "Tib 
knows  theel  poor  dumb  beasti"  said  she,  smoothing  down  the 
mottled  coat  of  her  favorite;  then  recollecting  herself,  with 
a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head,  "Ah,  my  poor  DolphI" 
exclaimed  she,  "thy  mother  can  help  thee  no  longer!  She 
can  DO  longer  help  herself  I  What  will  become  of  thee,  my 
poor  boy  I" 

"Mother,"  said  Dolph,  "don't  talk  in  that  strain;  I've 
been  too  long  a  chai^  upon  you ;  it's  now  my  port  to  take 
care  of  you  in  your  old  days.  Cornel  be  of  good  heart  I  you, 
and  I,  and  Tib,  will  all  see  better  days.  I*m  here,  you  see, 
young,  and  sound,  and  bearty;  then  don't  let  us  despair;  I  . 
dare  say  things  wiU  all,  somehow  or  other,  torn  out  for  the 
beet." 

While  this  scene  was  going  on  with  the  Heyliger  family, 
the  news  was  carried  to  Dr.  Enipperhausen,  of  the  safe  re* 
torn  of  his  disciple.  The  little  doctor  scarcely  knew  whether 
to  rejoice  or  be  sorry  at  the  tidings.  He  was  happy  at  hav- 
ing the  foul  reports  which  had  prevailed  concerning  his 
country  mansion  thus  disproved;  but  he  grieved  at  having 
his  disciple,  of  whom  he  had  suppoeed  himself  fairly  dis- 
encumbered, thus  drifting  back,  a  heavy  charge  upon  his 
hands.  While  he  was  balancing  between  these  two  feelings, 
he  waa  determined  by  the  oounsels  of  Frau  Ilsy,  who  advised 
him  to  take  advantage  of  the  truant  absence  of  tiie  yoong^ 
ster,  and  tdiut  the  door  upon  him  forever. 

At  the  hour  of  bedtime,  therefore,  when  it  was  supposed 
the  recreant  disciple  would  seek  his  old  quarters,  everything 
was  prepared  for  hia  reoeption.     Dolph,  having  talked  his 
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mothw  into  a  state  of  tranquillity,  soi^ht  the  mansion  of 
his  quondam  master,  and  raised  the  knocker  with  a  falterii^ 
hand.  Scarcelj',  however,  had  it  given  a  dubioos  rap,  when 
the  doctor's  head,  in  a  red  nightcap,  popped  out  c^  (me  win- 
dow, and  the  housekeeper's,  in  a  white  nightcap,  out  of 
another.  He  was  now  greeted  with  a  tremendous  volley 
of  hard  names  and  hard  lai^u^^,  mingled  with  invaluable 
pieces  of  advicse,  such  as  are  seldom  ventured  to  be  given 
excepting  to  a  friend  in  distress,  or  a  culprit  at  the  bar.  In 
a  few  moments,  not  a  window  in  the  street  but  had  its  par- 
ticular n^htcap,  listening  to  the  shrill  treble  of  Frau  Bsy, 
and  the  guttural  croaking  of  Dr.  Knipperbausen;  and  the 
word  went  from  window  to  window,  "Ah  I  here's  Dolph 
Heyliger  come  back,  and  at  bis  old  pranks  again."  In  . 
short,  poor  Dolph  found  he  was  likely  to  get  nothing  from 
the  doctor  but  good  advice — a  commodity  so  abundant  as 
evem  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  window ;  so  he  was  fain  to 
beat  a  retreat,  and  take  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  under 
the  lowly  roof  of  honest  Peter  de  Qroodt. 

The  next  morning,  bright  and  early,  Dolph  was  out  at 
the  haimted  house.  Everything  looked  just  as  he  had  left 
it.  The  fields  were  grass-grown  and  matted,  and  it  ap- 
peared as  if  nobody  had  traversed  t^em  since  his  departure. 
With  palpitating  heart  he  hastened  to  the  well.  He  looked 
down  into  it,  and  saw  that  it  weis  of  great  depth,  with  water 
at  the  bottom.  He  had  provided  himself  wi^  a  strong  line, 
such  as  the  fishermen  use  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
At  the  end  was  a  heavy  plummet  and  a  large  fishhook.  With 
this  he  b^an  to  sound  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  to  angle 
about  in  the  water.  He  found  that  the  water  was  of  some 
depth;  there  appeared  also  to  be  much  rubbish,  stones  from 
the  top  having  fallen  in.  Several  times  his  book  got  en- 
tangled, and  be  came  near  breaking  his  line.  Now  and 
then,  too,  he  hauled  up  mere  trash,  such  as  the  skull  of  a 
horse,  an  iron  boop,  and  a  shattered  iron-bound  bucket. 
He  had  now  been  several  hours  employed  without  finding 
anything  to  repay  his  trouble,  or  to  encourage  him  to  pro- 
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oeed.  H«  began  to  think  himaelf  a  greet  fool,  to  be  Ham 
deot^ed  into  a  'wild-gooee-obaae  hy  mere  dreams,  and  waa 
oa  the  point  of  throwing  line  and  all  into  the  well,  and  giving 
up  all  further  angling. 

"One  more  oast  of  the  line,"  said  be,  "and  that  ahall  be 
the  last."  As  he  sounded,  he  felt  the  plnmmet  slip,  as  it 
were,  through  the  interstioeBftf  Loose  stones;  and,  as  he  drew 
back  the  line,  he  felt  that  the  hook  had  taken  hold  of  same- 
atnag  heavy.  He  had  to  man^e  his  line  with  great  caution, 
lest  it  should  be  brt^en  by  the  strain  upon  it.  By  degrees,  the 
rubtHsh  that  lay  upon  the  article  which  he  had  hooked  gave 
way;  he  drew  it  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  what  waa 
his  rapture  at  seeing  something  like  sHver  glittering  at  the 
end  of  his  hnel  Almost  breathless  with  anxiety,  he  drew 
it  up  to  the  moutb  of  the  well,  surprised  at  its  great  weight, 
and  fearing  every  instant  that  his  hook  would  slip  from  its 
hold,  tmd  his  prize  tumble  again  to  the  bottom.  At  lengtii 
he  landed  it  safe  beside  the  well.  It  was  a  great  BJlver  por- 
ringer, of  an  ancient  form,  richly  embossed,  and  with  ar- 
morial bearings,  wTnilftT  to  those  over  his  mother's  mantel- 
piecd,  ei^fraved  on  its  side.  The  lid  was  fastened  down  by 
eeveial  twists  of  wire ;  Dolph  looa&ned  them  vrith  a  trembling 
hand,  and  on  lifting  the  lid,  behold  1  the  veeeel  was  Med  with 
broad  golden  piecee,  of  a  coinage  which  he  had  never  seen 
before!  It  was  evident  he  had  lighted  on  the  place  where 
Eillian  Vender  Spiegel  had  ctmcealed  his  treasure. 

Fearful  of  beii^  seen  by  some  straggler,  he  cautious^ 
retired,  and  buried  bis  pot  of  money  in  a  secret  place.  He 
now  spread  terrible  stories  about  the  haunted  bouse,  and 
deterred  every  one  from  approachii^  it,  while  he  made  fro- 
quent  visits  to  it  in  stormy  days,  when  no  one  was  stirring 
in  the  ue^hboring  fields;  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  d^ 
not  care  to  venture  there  in  the  dark.  For  once  in  his  life 
he  was  dil^^t  and  industrious,  and  followed  up  his  new 
trade  of  angling  with  such  perseverance  and  suooesa  titat 
in  a  little  while  be  had  hooted  up  wealth  enough  to  make 
him,  in  tiicse  moderate  days,  a  rich  bui^ber  f<Mr  life. 
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It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  minatelytiie  reet  of  iMa 
etory :  to  tell  how  he  gradoally  managed  to  brii^  big  prop- 
erty into  nae  without  exciting  surpriee  and  inquiry — bow  be 
satisfied  all  soruples  with  r^fard  to  retaining  the  property, 
and  at  the  same  time  gratified  bis  own  feelings,  by  marrying 
the  pretty  Uarie  Yander  Heyden — and  how  he  and  Heer 
Antony  bad  many  a  merry  and  roving  expedition  together. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say,  however,  that  Dolph  took  bis 
mother  home  to  live  with  him,  and  cherished  her  in  her  old 
days.  The  good  dame,  too,  had  tiie  satisfaction  of  no  longer 
bearing  her  son  made  the  theme  of  censure;  on  the  contrary, 
be  grew  daily  in  pubhc  esteem;  everybody  spoke  well  of  bim 
and  hifi  wines,  and  the  lordliest  burgomaster  was  never  known 
to  decline  bis  invitation  to  dinner.  Dolpb  often  related,  at 
bis  own  table,  tbe  wicked  pranks  wbicb  bad  once  been  the 
abhorrence  of  the  town ;  but  they  were  now  considered  ex- 
oellent  jokes,  and  the  gravest  dignitary  was  fain  to  bold  bis 
BideB  when  listening  to  them.  No  one  was  more  struck  with 
Dolpb's  increasing  merit  tbaa  bis  old  master  tbe  doctor;  and 
so  forgiving  was  Dolph  that  be  absolutely  employed  the  doc- 
tor aa  his  family  physician,  only  taking  care  that  bis  prescidp- 
tions  should  be  always  thrown  out  of  tbe  window.  His  mother 
bad  often  her  junto  of  old  cronies  to  take  a  snt^  cup  of  tea 
with  ber  in  her  comfortable  Uttle  parlor;  and  Peter  de  Qroodt, 
as  be  sat  by  tbe  fireside,  with  one  of  ber  grandchildren  on  his 
knee,  would  many  a  time  congratulate  her  upon  her  son  turn, 
ing  out  so  great  a  man ;  upon  which  the  good  old  aoul  would 
wag  her  head  with  exultation,  and  exclaim,  "Ah,  neighbor, 
neighbor!  did  I  not  say  that  Dolph  would  one  day  or  other 
bold  up  bis  bead  with  tbe  beet  of  them?" 

Thus  did  Dolpb  Heyliger  go  on,  cheerily  and  prosper- 
ously, growing  merrier  as  he  grew  older  and  wiser,  and  com- 
pletely falsifying  tbe  old  proverb  about  money  got  over  the 
devil's  back;  for  be  made  good  use  of  his  wealth,  and  be- 
came a  distinguished  citizen  and  a  valuable  member  of  the 
community.  He  was  a  great  promoter  of  public  institutions, 
such  as  beefsteak  sodetieB  and  cateb-clubs.     He  presided  at 
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an  pnblio  dinneiB,  and  was  the  Qxtsb  tiiat  inttodnoed  torOo 
from  the  West  Indiea.  He  iminroTed  the  breed  of  raoe-honws 
and  game-^ocka,  and  was  so  great  a  patron  of  modest  merit 
tiiat  any  (me  who  ooold  fling  a  good  song,  or  tell  a  good  stray, 
was  snre  to  find  a  plaoe  at  his  table. 

He  was  a  member,  too,  of  the  oarp(»*ati<»,  made  Beveral 
laws  for  the  protection  ol  game  and  oysters,  and  bequeathed 
to  the  board  a  large  silTer  ponch  -bowl,  made  out  of  the  idwi- 
tioal  porringer  before  mentioned,  and  which  is  in  liie  pooBon 
gion  of  the  corporation  to  this  very  day. 

Finally,  he  died,  in  a  florid  old  age,  of  an  apoplexy,  at 
a  oorporation  feast,  and  was  buried  with  great  honors  in  the 
yard  of  the  little  Dntch  church  in  Qarden  Street,  where  his 
tombstone  may  still  be  seen,  with  a  modest  epitaph  in  Dutch, 
by  his  friend  Mynheer  Jostos  Benson,  an  antnent  and  excel- 
lent poet  of  the  province. 

The  f  or^foing  tale  rests  on  better  authcoity  than  most  tales 
of  the  kind,  as  I  have  it  at  secxmd-hand  from  the  lips  of  Dolph 
Heyliger  himself.  He  never  related  it  till  toward  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  then  in  great  oonfldenoe  (for  he  was  very 
discreet)  to  a  few  of  his  petrticular  cronies  at  his  own  table 
over  a  supemmnerary  bowl  ol  punch;  and,  strange  as  the 
hobgoblin  parts  of  the  story  may  eeexa,  there  never  was  a 
single  doubt  expressed  on  the  subject  by  any  of  his  guests. 
It  may  not  be  amiss,  bef<He  concluding,  to  observe  that,  in 
addition  to  bis  other  accompHshments,  Dolph  Heyliger  was 
noted  for  brang  the  ablest  drawer  of  the  long-bow  in  the 
whole  province.  

THE   WEDDING 

"No  more,  no  more,  mooh  honor  aye  betide 
The  loft;  bridegroom  and  the  lorely  bride ; 
Hat  all  of  their  soAceeding  days  may  My, 
Eaoh  day  appears  like  to  a  wvdding-day. 

— BRUTHWAin 

KoTWiTHSTANDtNO  the  douhts  and  demurs  of  Lady  LiUy- 
•raft,  and  aH  the  grave  objections  that  wero  oonjored  vtp 
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againBt  the  numtii  of  Ma^,  the  wedding  has  at  length  h&p- 
pily  taken  place.  It  wew  celebrated  at  the  village  church,  in 
presence  of  a  numerous  oompany  of  relatives  and  friende, 
and  many  <^  the  tenantry.  The  Bqnire  must  needs  have 
something  of  the  old  ceremonies  observed  on  the  occasion; 
BO,  at  the  gate  of  the  churchyard,  several  little  girls  of  the 
village,  dressed  in  white,  were  in  readiness  with  baskets  of 
flowers,  which  they  atrewed  before  the  bride ;  Euid  the  butler 
bore  before  her  the  bride-cup,  a  great  silver  emboseed  bowl, 
<me  of  the  family  relics  from  the  days  of  the  hard  drinkers. 
This  was  filled  with  rich  wine,  and  decorated  with  a  branch 
of  rosemary,  tied  with  gay  ribbons,  according  to  ancient 
onstom. 

"Happy  iB  the  bride  that  the  ami  ahines  on,"  Bays  the  old 
proverb ;  and  it  waa  as  Btmny  and  auspicious  a  morning  as 
heart  conM  wish.  The  bride  looked  ouoommonly  beautiful ; 
but,  in  fact,  what  woman  does  not  look  intereetii^  on  her 
wedding-day?  X  know  no  s^ht  more  charming  and  touch- 
ing  than  that  of  a  young  and  timid  bride,  in  her  robes  of 
vii^in  white,  led  up  trembling  to  the  altar.  When  I  thus 
behold  a  lovely  girl,  in  the  tend^nees  of  her  years,  forsak- 
ing the  house  of  her  fathers  and  the  home  of  her  childhood; 
and,  with  the  implicit  confidii^,  and  the  sweet  aelf-abandon- 
ment,  which  belong  to  woman,  giving  up  all  the  world  for 
the  man  of  her  choice :  when  I  hear  her,  in  the  good  old  lan- 
guage of  the  ritual,  yielding  herself  to  him  "for  better  for 
worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  to 
love,  honor,  and  obey,  till  death  ub  do  part,"  it  brings  to 
my  mind  the  beautiful  and  affecting  self-devotion  of  Buth : 
"Whither  thou  goest  I  will  go,  and  where  thou  lodgest  I 
will  lodge;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  Gh>d 
my  God." 

The  fair  Julia  was  supported  on  the  trying  occasion  by 
Lady  Lillycraf  t,  whose  heart  was  overflowing  with  its  wonted 
sympathy  in  all  matters  of  love  and  matrizntmy.  Aa  the 
l»ide  approacAted  the  altar,  her  face  would  be  one  moment 
covered  with  blushes,  and  the  next  deadly  pale;  and  she 
•••EH— Vol.  21. 
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Beeoned  almoet  ready  to  shrink  from  si^ht  among  her  teaaala 
oompaoione. 

I  do  not  ksow  what  it  ie  that  mates  every  one  serions, 
and,  as  it  were,  awestruck,  at  a  marriage  ceremony — which 
is  generally  considered  aa  an  occasion  of  feetivity  and  rejoio* 
ing.  As  the  ceremony  was  performing,  I  observed  many  a 
rosy  face  among  the  country  girls  turn  pale,  and  I  did  not 
Bee  a  ranile  throi^hont  the  church.  The  young  ladies  from 
the  Hall  were  almost  as  much  frightened  as  if  it  bad  been 
their  own  case,  and  stole  many  a  look  of  sympathy  at  th^ 
trembling  companion.  A  tear  stood  in  the  eye  of  the  eenra- 
tive  Lady  Lillycraft;  and  as  to  Phoebe  Wilkins,  who  was 
present,  cdie  abeolutely  wept  and  sobbed  aloud ;  but  it  is  hard 
to  tell  half  the  time  what  these  fond  foolish  creatmw  are 
Crying  about. 

The  captain,  too,  though  naturally  gay  and  nno(»ioemed, 
was  much  agitated  on  the  occasion ;  and,  in  attempting  to 
put  the  ring  upon  the  bride's  finger,  dropped  it  on  the  floor; 
which  Lady  Lillycraft  has  since  assured  me  is  a  very  lucl^ 
omen.  Even  Master  Sim<m  had  lost  his  usual  vivacity  and 
had  assumed  a  moet  whimsically  solemn  face,  which  he  is 
^t  to  do  on  all  occasicms  of  ceremony.  He  had  much  whis- 
pering with  the  parson  and  parish-clerk,  for  he  is  always  a 
bu^  personf^  in  the  scene,  and  he  echoed  the  clerk's  amen 
with  a  solemnity  and  devotion  that  edified  the  whole  assem- 
blage. 

The  moment,  however,  that  the  ceremony  was  over,  the 
transition  was  magical.  The  bride-cup  was  passed  round, 
according  to  ancient  n8f^:e,  for  the  company  to  drink  to  a 
happy  union;  every  one's  feelings  seemed  to  broEik  forth 
from  restraint.  Master  Simon  had  a  world  of  bachelor  pleas- 
antries to  utter;  and  as  to  the  gallant  general,  he  bowed  and 
cooed  about  the  dulcet  Lady  Lillycraft,  like  a  mighty  cock- 
I^geon  about  his  dame. 

The  villagers  gathered  in  the  churchyard  to  cheer  the 
hapi^  couple  as  they  left  the  church ;  and  the  musical  tailor 
had  marshaled  his  band,  and  set  up  a  hideous  discord,  as  the 
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UuBbing  and  Bmillug  bride  paaeed  through  a  lane  of  honeet 
peasantry  to  her  carrif^.  The  children  shouted  and  threw 
ap  their  hats ;  tiie  bells  rung  a  merry  peal  that  set  all  the 
crows  and  rooks  flying  and  cawing  about  the  air,  and  tbreat- 
eaed  to  bring  down  the  battlements  of  the  old  tower ;  and 
there  wiis  a  continual  popping  oS  of  rusty  fire-locks  from 
©very  part  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  prodigal  son  distinguished  himself  on  the  occasion, 
having  hoisted  a  flag  on  the  top  of  the  schoolbouse,  and  kept 
the  vill^^  in  a  hubbub  from  sunrise,  with  the  sound  of  drum 
and  flf  e  and  pandean  pipe ;  in  which  species  of  music  several 
of  his  scholars  are  making  wonderful  proflciency.  In  his 
great  zeal,  however,  he  bad  nearly  done  mischief;  for  on  re- 
turning from  church,  the  horeee  of  the  bride's  carriage  took 
fright  from  the  discharge  of  a  row  of  old  gun-barrels,  which 
he  had  mounted  as  a  park  of  artillery  in  front  of  the  school- 
house,  to  give  the  captain  a  military  salute  as  he  passed. 

The  day  passed  off  with  great  rustic  rejoicing.  Tables  were 
spread  under  the  trees  in  the  park,  where  all  the  peasantry 
of  the  neighborhood  were  r^aled  with  roast-beef  and  plum- 
pudding,  and  oceans  of  ale.  Ready- Money  Jack  presided  at 
one  of  the  tables,  and  became  so  full  of  good  cheer  as  to  un- 
bend from  his  usual  gravity,  to  sing  a  song  out  of  all  tune, 
and  give  two  or  three  shoute  of  laughter  that  almost  electri- 
fied his  neighbors,  like  so  many  peals  of  thunder.  The  school- 
master and  the  apothecary  vied  with  each  other  in  making 
speeches  over  their  liquor;  and  there  were  occasioDal  glees 
and  musical  performances  by  the  village  band  that  must 
have  frightened  every  faun  and  dryad  from  the  park.  Even 
old  Christy,  who  had  got  on  a  new  dress  from  top  to  toe,  and 
dione  in  ail  the  splendor  <^  bright  leather  breeches  and  an 
enormous  wedding  favor  in  his  cap,  foi^t  his  usual  crusti- 
ness, became  inspired  by  wine  and  wassail,  and  absolutely 
danced  a  hornpipe  on  one  of  the  tables,  with  all  the  grace 
and  agility  of  a  manilriTi  hung  upon  wires. 

Kqnal  gayety  reigned  wilJiin  doors,  where  a  large  party 
of  friends  were  entertained.    Every  one  laughed  at  his  own 
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pleaaantry,  without  attdDdii^  to  that  of  his  Deighbore.  Loads 
of  bride-oake  were  distributed.  The  young  ladies  were  all 
basy  in  paaeing  morsels  of  it  through  the  wedding-ring  to 
dream  on,  and  I  myself  asaistod  a  few  little  boarding-Bchotd 
girls  in  putting  up  a  quantity  for  their  companions,  which  I 
nave  no  doubt  will  set  all  the  little  heads  in  the  school  gad- 
ding for  a  week  at  least. 

After  dinner  all  the  company,  great  and  small,  gentle  and 
simple,  abajidoned  themselTes  to  tbe  dance :  not  the  modem 
quadrille,  with  its  graceful  gravity,  but  the  meny,  social, 
md  oountry-dance;  the  true  dance,  as  the  Squire  says,  for  a 
weddii^  occasion,  as  it  seta  all  the  world  jigging  in  couples, 
hand  in  hand,  and  makes  eTenr  eye  bsiA  every  neart  danoe 
merrily  to  the  music.  According  to  frank  old  usage,  the 
gentlefolks  of  the  Ball  mingled  for  a  time  in  the  dance  of 
the  peasantry,  who  had  a  great  tent  erect«d  for  a  ballroom ; 
and  I  think  I  never  saw  Master  Simon  more  in  his  element 
than  when  faring  about  among  his  rustic  admirers  as  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies;  and,  with  a  mingled  air  of  protection 
and  gallantry,  leading  out  the  quondam  Queen  of  May,  all 
blushing  at  the  signal  honor  conferred  upon  her. 

In  we  evening  the  whole  village  was  illuminated,  except- 
ing the  house  of  the  radical,  who  has  not  shown  his  face  dur- 
ing the  rejoicings.  There  was  a  display  of  fireworks  at  the 
schoolhouse,  got  up  by  the  prodigal  son,  which  had  welln^h 
set  fire  to  the  building.  The  Squire  is  bo  much  pleased  with 
the  extraordinary  services  of  thie  last-mentioned  worthy  that 
he  talks  of  enrolhng  him  in  his  list  of  valuable  retEiiners,  and 
promoting  him  to  some  important  post  on  the  estate  j  perad- 
venture  to  be  falconer,  if  the  hawks  can  ever  be  brought  into 
proper  training. 

There  is  a  well-known  old  proverb  that  says  "one  wed- 
ding makes  many" — or  somethmg  to  the  same  purpose;  and 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  holds  good  in  the  present  in- 
stance. I  have  seen  several  flirtations  among  the  young  peo- 
ple that  have  been  brought  together  on  this  occasion ;  and  a 
great  deal  of  Btrolling  about  in  pairs,  among  the  retired  walks 
and  blossoming  shrubberies  of  the  old  garden :  and  if  groves 
were  really  given  to  whispering,  as  poets  would  fain  make 
us  believe.  Heaven  knows  what  love  tales  the  grave-looking  old 
trees  about  this  venerable  country-seat  might  blab  to  tbe  world. 

The  general,  too,  has  waxed  very  zealous  in  his  devotions 
within  the  last  few  days,  as  the  time  of  her  ladyship's  de- 
parture approaches.     I  observed  him  casting  many  a  tender 
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hxA:  at  her  darinff  the  wedding  dinner,  while  the  oonrses 
were  changing^;  t£ot^h  he  was  always  liable  to  be  inter- 
rnpted  in  ^  adoration  by  the  appearance  of  any  new  deli- 
cacy. The  general,  in  fact,  has  arrived  at  that  time  of  hfe 
when  the  heart  and  the  stomach  maintain  a  kind  of  balance 
of  power,  and  when  a  man  is  apt  to  he  perplexed  in  his  affec- 
tions between  a  fine  woman  and  a  tmMed  turkey.  Her  lady- 
sMp  was  certainly  rivaled,  through  the  whole  of  the  first 
oonrse,  by  a  dish  of  stewed  carp;  and  there  was  one  glance, 
which  was  evidently  intended  to  be  a  pomtblank  shot  at  her 
heart,  and  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  effect  a  practicable 
breach,  had  it  not  unluckily  been  directed  away  to  a  tempt- 
ing breast  of  lamb,  in  which  it  imxaediately  produced  a  for- 
midable incision. 

Thus  did  this  faithless  general  go  on,  coquetting  daring 
the  whole  dinner,  and  committing  an  infideuty  with  every 
new  dish;  until,  in  the  end,  he  was  so  overpowered  by  the 
attentions  he  had  paid  to  fleh,  flesh,  and  fowl ;  to  pastry, 
jelly,  cream,  and  blancmange,  that  he  seemed  to  sink  withm 
bimself :  his  eyes  swam  beneath  their  lids,  and  their  fi(e  was 
BO  much  slackened  that  he  could  no  longer  diachai^  a  single 

fiance  that  would  reach  across  the  table.  Upon  the  whole, 
fear  the  general  ate  himself  into  as  much  di^raoe,  at  this 
memorable  dinner,  as  I  have  Been  him  sleep  himself  into  on 
a  former  occasion. 

I  am  told,  moreover,  that  young  Jack  Tlbbets  was  bo 
touched  by  Ihe  wedding  ceremony,  at  which  he  was  present, 
and  so  captivated  by  the  sensibility  of  poor  Phcebe  WilkinSk 
who  certainly  looked  all  the  better  for  her  tears,  that  he  had 
a  reconciliation  with  her  that  very  day,  after  dinner,  in  one 
of  the  groves  of  the  park,  and  danced  with  her  in  the  even- 
ing ;  to  the  complete  confusion  of  all  Dame  Tibbets'  domestic 
potiticB.  I  met  them  walking  together  in  the  park  shortly 
after  the  reocmciliation  must  have  taken  place,  i  oung  Jack 
carried  himself  gayly  and  manfully ;  but  Phoebe  hung  her 
head,  blushing,  as  I  approached.  However,  just  as  she 
passed  me  and  dropped  a  curtsey,  I  caught  a  shy  gleam 
of  her  eye  from  under  her  bonnet ;  but  it  was  immeiuately 
oast  down  again.  I  saw  enough  in  that  single  gleam,  and 
in  the  involuntary  smile  that  dunpled  about  her  rosy  lips,  to 
feel  satisfied  that  the  little  gypsy's  heart  was  happy  again. 

What  is  more,  Lady  Lillycraft,  with  her  usual  benevo- 
kinoe  and  zeal  in  all  matters  of  this  tender  nature,  on  bearine 
ol  the  reocmoifiaition  of  the  lovers,  undertook  the  critical  taw 
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ct  hnakuig  the  matter  to  Beadj-Money  Jack.  She  thoaght 
tiiere  was  no  time  like  the  present,  and  attacked  the  eturdy 
old  yeoman  that  Terr  eTening  in  the  park,  while  his  heart 
was  yet  lifted  up  with  the  Squire'e  ^ooii  cheer.  Jack  was  a 
little  surprised  at  heing  drawn  aside  by  her  ladyship,  but  was 
not  to  be  flurried  by  Bucb  an  honor :  he  was  still  more  sur- 
prised by  the  nature  of  her  conmmnication,  and  by  this  firgfc 
intelligence  of  an  affair  which  had  been  passing  tmder  his 
eye.  He  listened,  however,  with  his  usual  gravity,  as  her 
ladyship  represented  the  advant^ee  of  the  match,  lW  good 
qualities  of  the  girl,  and  the  distress  which  she  had  lately 
snffered :  at  length  his  eye  b^an  to  kindle,  and  his  hand  to 
play  with  the  head  of  his  cudgch  Lady  Lillycraft  saw  that 
something  in  the  narrative  had  gone  wrong,  and  hastened  to 
mollify  his  rising  ire  by  reiteratmg  the  soft-hearted  Phcebe's 
merit  and  fidelity,  emd  her  great  unhappinees;  when  old 
Beady- Money  suddenly  interrupted  her  by  exclaiming  that 
if  Jack  did  not  marry  the  wench  he'd  break  every  oime  in 
his  body]  The  match,  therefore,  is  considered  a  settled  thing: 
Dame  Tibbets  and  the  housekeeper  have  made  friends,  find 
drBJik  tea  t<^ether ;  and  Phoebe  has  again  recovered  her  good 
looks  and  ^X)d  spirits,  and  is  oaroUng  from  morning  till 
night  like  a  lark. 

But  the  most  whimsioal  oaprioe  of  Cutdd  is  one  that  I 
should  be  almost  afraid  to  menti<ni,  did  I  not  know  that 
I  was  writing  for  readers  well  experienced  in  the  wayward- 
ness of  this  most  mischievous  deity.  The  morning  after  the 
wedding,  therefore,  while  Lady  Lillycraft  was  making  prep- 
arations for  her  departure,  an  audience  was  requested  i>y  aec 
immaculate  handmaid,  Mrs.  Hannah,  who,  with  mnoh  prim- 
ming of  the  mouth  and  many  maidenly  hesitations,  requested 
leave  to  stay  behind,  and  that  Lady  Lillycraft  would  supply 
her  place  with  some  other  servant.  Her  ladyship  was  a^n- 
ished:  'What I  Hannah  gdi^  to  quit  her,  that  had  lived 
with  her  so  loi^I" 

"Why,  one  could  not  help  it;  one  must  settle  in  life  somo 
time  or  other." 

The  good  lady  was  still  lost  in  amazement ;  at  length,  the 
secret  was  gasped  from  the  dry  lips  of  the  maiden  genUe- 
woman :  "She  nad  been  some  time  thitiViTig  c^  changing  hw 
condition,  and  at  length  had  given  her  word,  last  evening, 
to  Mr.  Christy,  the  huntsman." 

How,  or  when,  or  where  this  singular  ooortship  bad  been 
carried  on  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn;  nor  how  she  has 
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been  able,  with  the  Tutegar  of  her  dispodtaon,  to  soften  tiie 
Bton^  heart  of  cAA  Nimrod :  bo,  however,  it  is,  and  it  has  as- 
tonished  eveiy  one.  With  all  her  ladTahip's  love  of  match- 
making, this  last  fume  of  Hymen'e  torch  has  been  too  mnoh 
for  her.  She  has  endeavored  to  reason  with  Mrs.  Hamiah, 
bnt  all  in  rain;  her  mind  was  made  up,  and  she  grew  tart 
on  the  least  contradiction.  Lady  Lillvoraft  applied  to  the 
Squire  for  his  interference.  "She  did  not  know  what  she 
should  do  without  Mrs.  Hannah,  she  had  been  used  to  have 
her  about  her  so  long  a  tame. " 

The  Squire,  on  the  oontnuy,  rejoioed  in  the  matdh,  as 
relievii^  the  good  lady  from  a  kind  of  toilet-tyrant,  under 
whose  sway  she  had  suffered  for  years.  Instead  of  thwart- 
ing the  affair,  therefore,  he  has  given  it  his  full  oountenanoe: 
and  declares  that  he  will  set  np  the  young  oouple  in  one  <a 
the  best  cottages  on  his  estate.  The  approbation  of  the  Squire 
has  been  followed  by  that  of  the  whde  household;  they  all 
declare  that,  if  ever  matches  are  really  made  in  heaven, 
this  must  have  been;  for  that  old  Christy  and  Mrs.  Hannah 
were  as  evidently  formed  to  be  linked  together  as  ever  were 
pepper-boz  and  vin^;ar-oruet. 

As  socm  as  this  matter  was  arranged,  Lady  Lillyoraft 
took  her  leave  of  the  family  at  the  Hall;  taking  with  her  the 
captain  and  his  blushing  bride,  who  are  to  pass  the  honey- 
moon with  her.  Master  Simon  aocompanied  tiiem  on  hoise- 
back,  and  indeed  means  to  ride  on  ahead  to  make  prepara^ 
tions.  The  general,  who  was  fishing  in  vain  for  an  invitation 
to  her  seat,  handed  her  ladyship  into  the  carriage  with  a 
heavy  sigh;  upon  which  his  boeom  friend,  Master  Simon, 
who  was  just  mounting  his  horse,  gave  me  a  knowing  wink, 
made  an  abominably  wry  face,  and,  leaning  from  his  saddle, 
whispered  loudly  in  my  ear,  "It  won't  dor'  Then,  pnttii^ 
spurs  to  his  horse,  away  he  cantered  off.  The  general  stood 
for  some  time  waving  his  hat  after  the  carriage  as  it  rolled 
down  the  avenue,  until  he  weis  seized  with  a  fit  of  sneezing, 
from  exposing  his  head  to  the  cool  breeze.  I  observed  that 
he  returned  rather  thot^htf ully  to  the  house ;  whistling  softlr 
to  himself,  with  his  huids  behind  his  back,  and  an  ezceed- 
ii^ly  dubious  air. 

The  company  have  now  almost  all  taken  their  departure: 
I  have  determined  to  do  the  same  to  morrow  morning;  ana 
X  hope  my  reader  may  not  think  that  I  have  already  lingered 
too  long  at  the  Hall.  I  have  been  tempted  to  do  so,  now- 
aver,  beoaose  I  thot^ht  I  had  hghtsd  upon  one  of  the  retired 
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^acee  where  there  are  jeit  some  traoee  to  be  met  wi&  of  old 
English  charaoter.  A  little  while  henoe,  and  all  theee  will 
probably  have  pasaed  away.  Ready-Money  Jack  will  sle^ 
with  bis  fathers ;  the  ^;ood  Bqoire,  and  all  hiB  pecnliarities, 
will  be  buried  in  the  neio^hboring  church.  The  old  Hall  will 
be  modernized  into  h  fashitHiable  country-seat,  or,  peradvent- 
nre,  a  manufactory.  The  park  will  be  out  up  into  petty 
farms  and  kitchen -gardens.  A  daily  coach  will  run  throufA 
the  villa^;  it  will  become,  like  all  other  commonplace  vil- 
lages, thronged  with  coachmen,  pOBt-boya,  tipplers,  and  poli- 
ticians: and  CbriBtmas,  May-day,  and  all  the  other  faearty 
merry  makings  of  the  "good  old  times,"  will  be  forgotten. 


THE   AUTHOR'S   FAREWELL 


Hating  taken  leave  of  the  Hall  and  ita  inmates,  and 
brought  the  history  of  my  visit  to  something  like  a  close, 
there  seems  to  remain  nothing  further  than  to  make  my  bow 
and  exit.  It  is  my  foible,  however,  to  get  on  such  compan- 
ionable terms  with  my  reader  in  the  course  of  a  work  that  it 
really  costs  me  some  pain  to  part  with  him ;  and  I  am  apt  to 
keep  bim  by  the  hand,  and  have  a  few  farewell  words  at  the 
end  of  my  last  volume. 

When  I  cast  an  eye  back  upon  the  work  I  am  just  con- 
cluding, I  cannot  but  be  sensible  how  full  it  must  be  of 
errors  and  imperfections :  indeed,  how  should  it  be  otherwise, 
writing  as  I  do  about  subjects  and  scenes  with  which,  as  a 
stranger,  I  am  but  partially  acquainted?  Many  will  doubt- 
lees  fhid  cause  to  smile  at  very  obvious  blunders  which  I  may 
have  made;  and  many  may,  perhaps,  be  offended  at  what 
they  may  conceive  prejudiced  representations.  Some  will 
think  I  might  have  said  much  more  on  such  subjects  as  may 
salt  their  peculiar  tastes ;  while  others  will  think  I  had  done 
wiser  to  have  left  those  subjects  entirely  alone. 

It  will  probably  be  said,  too,  by  some,  that  I  view  Eng- 
land with  a  partial  eye.  Perhaps  I  do ;  for  I  can  never  for- 
get that  it  is  my  "fatiierland."  And  yet,  the  oircumstanoes 
under  which  I  have  viewed  it  have  by  no  means  been  such 
as  were  calculated  to  produce  favorable  imiffeflsioDa.    For 
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HtB  ffieater  part  of  the  time  that  I  have  resided  in  it,  I  have 
lired  abnost  anknowing  and  unknown ;  Beeking  no  favors, 
and  receiving  none:  "A  strainer  and  a  sojourner  in  the 
land,"  and  subject  to  all  the  obSlB  and  neglects  that  are 
the  conunon  lot  of  the  stran^r. 

When  I  consider  these  oiroumBtances,  and  recollect  how 
often  I  have  taken  up  my  pen,  with  a  mind  ill  at  ease,  and 
spirits  much  dejected  and  cast  down,  I  cannot  but  tlunk  I 
was  not  likely  to  err  on  the  favorable  side  of  the  picture. 
The  opinions  I  have  given  of  English  character  have  been 
the  result  of  much  quiet,  dispassionate  and  varied  observa- 
tion. It  is  a  character  not  to  oe  hastily  studied,  for  it  always 
puts  on  a  repulsive  and  ungracious  aspect  to  a  stranger.  Let 
those,  then,  who  condemn  my  representationB  as  too  favor- 
able, observe  this  people  as  closely  and  deliberately  as  I  have 
done,  and  they  will,  probably,  change  their  opinion.  Of  one 
thing,  at  any  rate,  I  am  certain,  that  I  have  spoken  boneetly 
and  sincerely,  from  the  convictions  of  my  mind  and  the  dic- 
tates of  my  heart.  When  I  first  published  my  former  writ- 
ings. It  was  with  no  hope  of  gaimng  favor  in  English  eyes, 
for  I  little  thought  they  were  to  become  current  out  of  my 
own  country :  and  had  I  merely  sought  popularity  am<mg 
my  own  oountrymen,  I  should  have  taken  a  more  durect  and 
obvious  way,  by  gratifying  rather  than  rebuking  the  angiy 
feelings  that  were  then  prevalent  against  Ei^land. 

And  here  let  me  acknowledge  my  warm,  ray  thankful 
feelings,  at  the  effect  produced  by  one  of  my  trivial  lucubra- 
tions. I  allude  to  the  essay  in  the  Sketch  Book,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  literary  feuds  between  England  and  America.  I 
cannot  express  the  heartfelt  delight  I  have  experienced  at 
the  unexpected  sympathy  and  approbation  with  which  those 
nmarks  nave  been  received  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  I 
speak  this  not  from  any  paltry  feelings  of  gratified  vanity ; 
for  I  attribute  the  effect  to  no  merit  of  my  pen.  The  paper 
in  question  was  brief  and  casual,  and  the  ideas  it  conveyed 
were  simple  and  obvious.  "It  was  the  cause:  it  was  the 
cause"  alone.  There  was  a  predisposition  on  the  part  of  my 
readers  to  be  favorably  affected.  My  countrymen  responded 
in  heart  to  the  filial  feehngs  I  had  avowed  in  their  name  to- 
ward the  parent  country :  and  t^ere  was  a  generous  sym- 
pathy in  every  Enfj^lish  bosom  toward  a  soUtary  individual 
lifting  up  his  voice  in  a  strange  land  to  vindicate  the  injured 
ohanuiter  of  his  nation.  There  are  some  causes  so  sacred  sb 
to  carry  with  them  an  irresistible  s^ipeal  to  every  virtoooa 
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boeom ;  and  be  needa  bat  little  power  of  doqoenoe  wbo  de- 
fends ^e  honor  of  his  wife,  his  mother,  or  his  coontry. 

I  hail,  therefore,  the  Buoceee  of  that  brief  paper,  as  show- 
ing bow  much  good  may  be  done  by  a  kind  WOTd,  however 
feble,  when  spoken  in  season — as  showing  how  much  donnani 
good-feeling  actually  ezistB  in  each  country,  toward  the  other, 
which  only  wants  the  slightest  spailc  to  kindle  it  into  a  genial 
flame — as  showing,  in  fact,  what  I  bare  all  along  helieTed 
and  asserted,  that  the  two  nations  would  grow  ti^ether  in 
esteem  and  amity,  if  meddling  and  mal^;nant  spirits  would 
but  throw  by  their  misohieTous  pens,  and  leave  kindred  hearts 
to  the  kindly  impulses  of  nature. 

I  once  more  assert,  and  I  assert  It  with  increased  convic- 
tion of  its  truth,  that  there  exists,  am<sig  the  great  majority 
of  my  countrymen,  a  favorable  feehi^  toward  E^ngland.  I 
repeat  this  assertion,  because  I  think  it  a  truth  that  cannot 
too  crften  be  reiterated,  and  because  it  has  met  with  eomo 
contradiction.  Among  all  the  liberal  and  enlightened  minds 
of  my  countrymen,  among  all  those  which  eventually  give  a 
tone  to  national  opinion,  there  ezists  a  cordial  desire  to  be  on 
terms  of  courtesy  and  friendship.  But  at  the  aasne  time, 
there  exists  in  those  very  minda  a  distrust  of  reciprocal  good- 
will on  the  part  of  £ngland.  They  have  been  rendered  mor- 
bidly sensitive  by  the  attacks  made  upon  their  country  by  tlie 
English  press ;  and  their  occasionsl  irritability  on  this  subject 
has  been  misinterpreted  into  a  settled  and  unnatural  hcetility. 

For  my  part,  I  consider  this  jealous  sensibility  as  beloi^^ 
ing  to  generous  natures.  I  should  look  upon  my  countrymen 
as  fallen  indeed  from  that-  independence  of  qnrit  which  is 
their  birth-gift;  as  fallen  indeed  from  that  pride  of  character 
which  they  inherit  from  the  proud  nation  from  which  they 
sprung,  could  they  tamely  sit  down  under  the  infliction  trf  ccm- 
tumely  and  insult.  Indeed,  the  very  impatience  which  they 
show  as  to  the  misrepreeentations  of  the  press  proves  their  re- 
spect for  English  opinion,  and  their  deeire  for  English  amity; 
for  there  is  never  jealousy  where  there  is  not  strong  regaitL 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  these  attacks  are  all  the  effusions  of 
worthless  scribblers,  and  treated  with  silent  contempt  by  the 
nation ;  but,  alas  I  the  slanders  of  the  scribbler  travel  abroad, 
and  the  silent  contempt  of  the  nation  is  only  known  at  home. 
"With  England,  then,  it  remains,  as  I  have  formeriy  aoserted, 
to  promote  a  mutual  spirit  of  conciliation ;  she  has  but  to  hold 
the  language  of  friendship  and  respect,  and  she  is  seoore  ot 
fbo  good-will  of  every  American  bosom. 
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In  ezpreflsii^  these  Sdntiineiits,  I  would  utter  nothing 
that  should  oommit  the  proper  spirit  of  my  oountrymen. 
We  aeeik  no  boon  at  Englaud'a  handa:  we  ask  nothing  aa 
a  favor.  Her  friendBhip  is  not  oeceesary,  nor  would  her 
hoetiliCT'  be  dangerous  to  our  well-being.  We  aak  nothing 
from  abr(»d  that  we  cannot  redprocate.  But  with  respect 
to  England,  we  have  a  warm  feeling  of  the  heart,  the  glow 
d  consanguinity  that  still  lingers  in  our  blood.  Interest 
apart — past  differences  forgotten — we  extend  the  hand  of 
old  relationship.  We  merely  ask,  do  not  estrange  us  from 
you ;  do  not  destroy  the  ancient  tie  o£  blood ;  do  not  let  scoff- 
ers and  slanderers  drive  a  kindred  nation  from  your  side;  we 
would  fain  be  friends ;  do  not  compel  us  to  be  enemies. 

There  needs  no  better  rallying-ground  for  international 
ami^  than  that  furnished  by  an  eminent  English  writer : 
"There  is,"  says  he,  "a  sacred  bond  between  us  of  blood 
and  of  langu£^,  which  no  circumstances  can  break.  Our 
literature  must  always  be  theirs;  and  though  their  laws  are 
no  longer  the  same  as  ours,  we  have  the  same  Bible,  and  we 
address  our  common  Father  in  the  same  prayer.  Nations 
are  too  ready  to  admit  that  they  have  natural  memies;  why 
should  they  be  less  willing  to  beUeve  that  they  have  natural 
friends?*" 

To  the  magnanimous  spirits  of  both  ooimtriefl  must  we 
trust  to  carry  such  a  natural  allianoe  of  affection  into  full 
effect.  To  pens  more  powerful  than  mine  I  leave  the  noble 
task  of  promoting  the  cause  of  national  amity.  To  the  intel- 
ligent find  enlightened  of  my  own  country  I  address  my 
parting  voice,  entreating  them  to  show  themselves  superior 
to  the  petty  attacks  of  the  ignorant  and  the  worthless,  and 
still  to  look  with  dispassionate  and  philosophic  eye  to  the 
moral  character  of  England,  as  the  intellectual  source  of  our 
rising  greatness;  while  I  appeal  to  every  generous-minded 
Englishman  from  the  slanders  which  di^raoe  the  press,  in- 
sult the  understanding,  and  belie  the  magnanimity  of  his 
country :  and  I  invite  hin\  to  look  to  America,  as  to  a  kin- 
dred nation,  worthy  of  its  origin;  giving,  in  the  healthy 
vigor  of  its  growth,  the  best  of  comments  on  its  parent  stock ; 
and  reflecting,  in  the  dawning  brightness  of  its  fame,  the 
moral  effulgence  of  British  glory. 

I  am  sure  that  such  an  appeal  will  not  be  made  in  vain. 

*  lYom  an  ortlole  (said  to  be  b?  Robert  Bouthey,  Baa.)  published  tn 
the  Quarterly  Bevlew.  It  is  to  be  lunented  tlut  that  publioatloa  nhonld 
■o  often  forget  the  generous  text  hexe  given  I 
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Indeed,  I  bave  noticed,  for  some  time  past,  an  eeseatial 
change  in  English  sentiinent  with  regard  to  America.  Tn 
Pariiament,  that  fountain-head  of  pablio  opinion,  there  eeems 
to  be  an  emtdation,  on  both  EddeB  of  the  boose,  in  holdins'  the 
language  of  courtesy  and  friendship.  The  same  spirit  is  dailj 
becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  in  good  society.  There 
is  a  growii^  curioaity  conoeming  my  country ;  a  craving  d^ 
tore  for  correct  information,  that  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  a 
favorable  understanding.  The  scoSer,  I  trust,  luts  bad  his 
day;  the  time  of  the  slanderer  is  gone  by;  the  ribald  jokes, 
the  stale  conmionplaces,  which  have  so  long  passed  current 
when  America  was  the  theme,  are  now  banished  to  the  igno- 
rant and  the  vulgar,  or  only  perpetuated  by  the  hireling 
scribblers  and  traditional  jesters  of  the  preas.  The  intelli- 
gent and  high-minded  now  pride  themselves  upon  making 
America  a  study. 

But  however  xoy  feelings  may  be  understood  or  recipro- 
cated on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  utter  them  withont 
reserve,  for  I  have  ever  found  that  to  speak  frankly  is  to 
speak  safely.  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  believe  that  the 
two  nations  Eire  ever  to  be  bound  tt^etber  by  any  romantao 
ties  of  feeling;  but  I  believe  that  much  may  be  done  toward 
keeping  alive  cordial  seutimentu,  were  every  well-disposed 
mind  occaHionally  to  ^row  in  a  simple  word  of  kindness.  If 
I  have,  indeed,  produced  any  such  effect  by  my  writings,  it 
will  be  a  soothing  reflection  to  me  that,  for  once,  in  the  course 
of  a  rather  negligent  life,  I  have  been  useful ;  that  for  onoe, 
by  the  casual  exercise  of  a  pen  which  has  been  in  general  but 
too  unprofitably  employed,  I  have  awakened  a  chord  of  sym- 
pathy between  the  uind  of  my  fathers  and  the  dear  land  that 
gave  me  birth. 

In  the  spirit  of  these  sentiments,  I  now  take  my  farewell 
of  the  patenial  soil.  With  anxious  eye  do  I  behold  the  clouds 
of  doubt  and  difficulty  that  are  lowerii^  over  it,  and  ear- 
nestly do  I  hope  that  they  may  all  clear  upon  into  serene  and 
settled  sunshine.  In  bidding  this  last  adieu,  my  heart  is 
fiUed  with  fond,  yet  melancholy  emotions;  and  still  I  linger, 
and  still,  like  a  child  leaving  the  venerable  abodes  of  his  fore- 
fathers, I  turn  to  breathe  forth  a  filial  benediction:  " Peace 
be  within  thy  walls,  oh,  England  1  and  plenteoasness  within 
thy  palaces;  for  my  brethren  and  my  companions'  sake  I 
wUl  now  say,  Peace  be  within  theel" 
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